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J'llK AHIMir i>P CLMMKI!. 

In p'lssioM In**. ainl sjonl, 

IiKp wai V iHKit p'jMilor iii a mil. 

I'litil iiri-ii-iiiii. lil,r il»> Ims.liiik.li.'liN it • 

'riicnriiiiu'al oiik* Itii* liiflit iii'i/Taii<l ll]<' thiiii'lfr, 
Am) •‘h-s l.\i.l Irll tliatnll h ii'ril .i'>iii)i]i‘i. 

’I’lMt Aj.iiiir. 

In :« fi'rtilc d.ilc, on the nf the 

jMiiwil<l.ieh, ill iMei’i(iiieth’>iru'e, U'is hir- 

iiierly .sitii.ited the L'istertiiiii Ahliey ‘>1 
('iiiniiier; iuid even now its nioulderiii^f 
fiiiiis iniiy he seen iiiiout a stoiie’.s throw 
Iroia the river—the aiiode ol the rejilile 
and tlie nij^ht-l)iid. Dnt 

The ‘arri'd l,i|'fj V h/liN .ui' {..nir ; 

•iiay tn.. l Uil ilic all.il ‘■liiiic j 
The lioty iiiiairi- is u'l'iMiiiiii i>. 

'I'liO bril has rens'il to toll; 

Till' loll|r-lltlli'(l ail'-1 ill" lllllst Hlld ahiunk. 

The liiilv sill iiies In i 'liirsuNk ; 

Hepaitoit is the lumis niuiiK — 

Uod's lilee'ing mi his .xiul! 

As the spot now appears, a l.iro'C area i« 
enclosed by liiich ivy-covered will.s, with 
the ends tolerably entire, anil a few oiit- 
buildinjes are made sub.scrvient to the 
ordinary comforts of man, bcin^ usetl 
as granaries and store-houses. 'J'he si¬ 
tuation is beantifnlly secluded, and the 
building are emitosomed in a luxuriant 
grove of line old litneHrces. The occu- 
pant.s of this monastery, if wc may credit 
the veracity of tradition, were generally 
pious and worthy men. The charming 
spot which they inhabited tranqiiillised 
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their feelitius, and their roinliict was an 
e.Kiiiiiplu and a blessing to their dejieiid- 
eiits. 

About the uiiddleof the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, father KUtyd, or lltulus, the ab¬ 
bot, lias celelii.ited for his piety, niceh- 
ncs.s.and heneiolenre. lie was untold, 
foi he [liid not yet arrived at one half of 
the preM-ribed jicriod of human e.'tist- 
enie; Init his inaniiersand address, and 
his dt t ided tone of e'lndiirt, had given 
liini Mil'll intlnenre, that, on the death 
of the alihot (’.idviiii, he was advanced 
to (he goveriinieiit of the monastery, 
vvilhiii .NIX year.s after his iidinisN'ioii into 
the lower r.iiiU of the fralernitv. 

'riiere was a mystery in the fiistory of 
this holy man, whirh no one could 
fathom. Wlwnce he came, or for what 
reason he had quilteil the world so young, 
no one could divine, it was evident, 
however, tliat he had mingled fiecly in 
society, and had even moved in a courtly 
sphere. It was also apparent that he 
had borne arms, and wielded his sword 
in the caHse of his country. This, in¬ 
deed, was eonfiriiied by the brilliapt 
sparhle of his dark eye, when the deeds 
of heroes and the feats of renowned war¬ 
riors became the lopks of conversation 
among the monks: and, although he 
wuretite coarse and homely garments of 
a Cistertian priest, and notwithstanding 
his haggard add care-worn fcatnre«,there 
was an air of commanding superiority 
aliout father Elltyd, whirli plainly 
shoved that no common spirit animated 
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the body wldch .such unsivinty liabili- 
iiicnts onvtiloped. A nd where is the dis- 
that will effectuallv conceal the iii- 
tiiitiw attributes of a tdffh and noble 
spirit ? Sorrow and suIFeriiig;, and indijf- 
naliun or disg'iist at the world’s ways, 
may occasion a tonporavy su])prpssion, 
and tame I’or a time its more vehement 
and ontr.i^cous inipiilsea; but nothiiiir 
can ever entirely subdue the elev.ileil 
and instinctive aspirations of true noblc- 
ni'ss of soul. The flame will still burn 
on, in weal (pr woe, i*i joy or sorrow—in 
the tented Held or in a laily’s bower. 
It may be snuptliered, it is true, fipr 
a se„sp>n, but it can never be ntleily 
<iuenclu'(i; for enou^b of il.« streimt]i 
will reniHiii to start ouee more into life 
ami i<>;nition, and to p onsiime witli its 
intensity wl atever may I)e opposed to 
its power. Thus was it with Klltyd; 
and, altbonnh a lonjf course of mortili- 
catnm ami piou.s meditation liatl tamepl 
down the more prominent impulses of 
bis nature, still enoufi;b of the liery ar¬ 
dor of his spiiit remained to bla/e forth 
occasionally for a momeut, ami (lien to 
sink suddenly into darUm'sslike a fleet- 
in{( and illusive nieteppr. Tiiis was pai- 
ticulai'ly exemplitipal when bis ivim'ui- 
braiice re\ erted to tlie eontp .sts in wliieb 
his countrymen bad I)een ell•;:l^fed with 
the Knsrlisb. It was, tlieii, Ihat the nii- 
qiiencliablc lire of liis sniiit hurst tVprtli 
and illmuineil liis s.i(l(l<‘iied features 
with all the animatlpju of oiilliusiasin ; 
for he still retained 

"'ihe fill’ thr.t tipld of oMiir itnyx, 

WliPii tnini|i(-U jiicicfil llii* Uiiiillin^ oir ; 

Aii'l llif kei'ii oyi’, HliyiSp lir.(itit‘iiiiiit gaiti* 
tlii'iiiii'li (he li.itde'M plaid ' 

Such was the dignified priCvst who liad 
not only olitained the most entire ascen¬ 
dency over the minds of his inferiors, 
but also their most sineere and fervent 
regard, it required, in trutli, no vast 
stretch of power or of wisdom to influ¬ 
ence the will of the monks of < 'uinmer; 
for tliey were l!ic most harmless, con¬ 
tented, and inolfensive of catholics.—■ 
They meddled with nothing hut the 
peaceful ceremonies of their religion, 
and the comparatively mild rules of tiieir 
onler, to wliich tliey most piously and 
pertinaciously adhered. 'J’heir revenues 
were not sufi'ieieutly ample to invest 
them witli any considerable degree of 
influence; and they dwelt too remote 
from the capital of the principality to bo 
able (even were they so incliiieij) to 
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intrigug and become'mischievous. liiit 
they had no such inclination; for they 
dillered very mateiially from the genc- 
r.ility of tliose artful, licentious, and 
hij>otcd beings, witii wliich many of our 
oltl ni'iiiasteries were at that time tilled, 
to the gieat seaudai ami injury of the 
ehurcli: ambition, considered as the de¬ 
sire of imwer, dwelt imt among them ; 
their only aim was to do good, —-ilieir 
oiilyoeeupatioi' (hesule the performance 
of tliiir religious duties) tlie alleviation 
of the misery oi tlie poor aroiiud them, 
not merely in a temporal, Iml in a spi¬ 
ritual inamier. As far iis regarded tle-ir 
own habits and pastimes, tiiey were tem¬ 
perate, heeoiyiiig, and in strict unison 
tilth tlie .sacred ehaiaeter of th.’ friiler- 
iiity. They indulged not in that, indis- 
crimin.ite and wanton lieeiitioiisju ss, 
wliicli till* piiestsof those tiines so ex- 
tenshely practised. Tliey lived entirely 
fiee from those disoi'ilerly dissensions 
whiili spiiiig from self-interest, self-iii- 
diilgeiiee, and a grasping love of p iwer, 
and proved themsidves by tin ir eonducl 
wh.if tliey really professed tliemselvos 
by their calling, the ministers of (lod's 
grace, and tiieconsoh'i s and encoiirager.s 
of the alHicted. An event, liowever, 
oecuried, whieli distiirlied the peaceful 
teiiorof their existence; hutifs iiiflueuee 
was only temporary, like a sudden blast 
of uiiid, whieli, passing over tlie quiet 
inomifain-lalie, rullles iis mii f.i' o for an 
insl.mt, and tluMi leaves it as calm and 
as placid us ( ver. 

One autumnal evening, a lu'i.semaii, 
roughly accoutred ami stonily armed, 
rode lip to the great gale of the ahliey, 
and solieiled,or rather demanded, lodg¬ 
ing liiid refreshment for Ihe lord ()wain 
of Oswestry, and hi.s attendants, who 
weie passing that way on a jiilgrimagc 
to the holy well of the celebraled Saint 
Winifred. A laj-hrotlier proceeded 
with tlie message to tiie siqierior, who 
was deeply eiiganed in devotional medi¬ 
tation in his iiewly-furiiished oratory. 
The monk started, when lie heard the 
name of one of the most ferocious and 
powerful of tlie b'lrder-haron.s, and his 
swarthy brow a’ismiied a darker hue a.s 
the brother told his errand.—“Tlte lord 
Oivain of Oswestry!” echoed the abbot; 

“ what vvantelli he within the precincts 
of our holy house? ’Is il not enough 
that he should smite and slay tlie pious 
servants of Ood’s cliurrit on hi.s own 
lands, hut he must come hither to in¬ 
sult oiir pcareful brotherhood ?"—lie 
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paused a uioiiieiit, and then continued— 
“ Hut w’l! must not return evil lor evil. 
Desire tliat preparations he nuule for 
his reception, and let all the hiethren 
he apftrised of his approach. 'IVll tlie 
messenger that the •.Mies of our aidiey 
shall Ik‘ opened to his m ister, and tiidt 
its hunihle fate is at his disposal.”---A 
lloek of shee[) could scareelv he more 
ilism.iiied .it file approaeh ot a hunp;iy 
wolf, or a hruod of ehiekens at the 
ciiclinj;-eddies of tlie hank, than \ieie 
the ipiiet-minded monks of Cummer at 
this unexpeeted and formidahle annun- 
eiation. A lisit at any lime from a ha- 
ron with onlv an ordinaiy train, nas an 
eient of a nilllini,^ .ind an'il.itinnature > 
hilt lliis was p.irtieiihirly fo; for the 
loid Ouain was knoun to hold ecel.'si- 
asties in t!ie most soiereieii eonlempt, 
and to emhi.iee p\ery opportunily of 
tnrmeniin(( and moilifvin^ ti.em. He- 
sides, a noldeinanof his i.mk.ind haueli. 
ty he.uin;f was not likely to travel, on 
an ueeasioii like this, uithi'ut a numir- 
ons tiain of tolloweis; and wlu'ie to 
lind tood siiilieient forlliiir refieshmenl, 
nas a point n hieli seiioiisly per|ile\f'd 
the .dihot. llowiMr, what rouUi he 
done, HV/.V done. Alesse’iffers nere dr 
spatclied to liie nei>;iihom'iMi>'liaiiilel.s ot 
lilaneltyd and DoI:;ellaii fur sueli pro¬ 
visions .IS tlie spur uftlie moment eouhl 
supply; and, as the frateruily of Cum¬ 
mer enjoyed the enod-vvill and rispeet 
of the nei^'libuuriiood, tlie me.ssen;j^er.s 
were s]»eedjly' sucecssful in tlie ohjeet 
of their commission. 

Sc.ireely were the requisite prepar¬ 
ations roinpleled, when the pompons 
train appeared slowly enier<(in^r from a 
wooded ;{len, the polished .steel caps and 
spear-heads of the men sparkling hril- 
liantly in the heams of the setting sun. 
Hoside tlie mass of the vassal troo[i, 
four of the haron’s must favored de¬ 
pendents, superior in rank to tiie others, 
moved forward with a w.irlike boldness 
of aspect, l»earin<; on their shields ui.d 
helmets the ronnisance of tlieir lord,— 
numelv, a hlaek hoar's head, transfixed 
witli a crimson da^jf^iT, with the motto, 
Tttrivch drtcadd ! (strike through !) 
Immediately behind them rude Owain 
himself, a ferocious and powerful-look¬ 
ing man, with a countctianee expressive 
of undaunted courage, unbending pride, 
and unshrinking resolution, lie was 
closely attended by two esquires, young 
men of fair coaiplexion and gallant de- 


tn'eanor, their gay attire and yonlhfu 
mien presenting a striking contrast to 
the rough warrior-forms around them. 
These were folhnved by tlie family 
hard, an indispensable requisite to the 
train of eveiy man who asserted his pre¬ 
tensions to high rank iind hearing : he 
was borne in a sort of litter, and habited 
in a snow-uhito vest,—tlie einhlern at 
onre of the peaee and sariediiess of his 
calling. Ill a vehicle, closely ciiitained, 
rode a f.iir dame, wliosi* eonneetion 
with the baron was nut the most legiti¬ 
mate ; for he was not uedded to her, 
ultlimigli she was >,ild to possess as 
mueli of hi.s lovi', oi r.ither of his fieree 
passion, as he w.is e.ipahle of bestowing 
on any woman. lte|iorl sjioke of her 
as exquisitely beautiful; and it was 
u holly on her account tii.it this pil¬ 
grimage was niidert.iken. Slie was .ic- 
eoiiipanicd by two handmaidens, while 
sever.'! men-at-arms and menials com- 
ph'tcd the e.avale.ide. 

.As the parly halted before the towel¬ 
ing walls of the abbey, some trumpeters 
“idew a liliist .so loud and shrill,” that 
roi k and mountain r.ing again with the 
sound. The call was instantly obeyed ; 
the gates were thrown open; and tho 
h.iron and his retinue, h.aving’ dis- 
niouiiled, were hsliered into the re- 
feetory, while the lady and her attend¬ 
ants, accompanied by the bard, were 
eondiicted into an adjoining ap.irtment, 
and a Uy-hrother appointed to admi- 
iiister to their wants. Tlie strangers 
had fasted so long, that they were not 
very fastidious us to the fare presented 
to tliern : and it was well for the monks 
that it was so, for some of the viands 
were not over-delicate in ipiality'. In 
truth, so engaged were these rough pil¬ 
grims in tlic demolition of tlieir repast, 
that they had nearly finished it before 
the baron discovered that the alihot was 
not present on the occasion.—“How 
now, ye slnivelings ?” he exelairned, as 
he ga/ed wratlifuily Upon the monks— 
“Why coineth not your good abbot to 
greet us with his weleome ? The htun- 
ble fare, whicli he hath piepared for our 
u.se, is not perhiips dainty enough fur his 
pious rnaw; and he doubtless consoh tli 
himself with a pottle or two of racy 
Canary. Hut bear our commeiidallon 
to the holy nun, and say that /, the 
lord Owdin of Oswestry, w'uiild crave 
to share his jollity. A cup of good 
.sack would relish ri^jht well after out 
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cveniRf ride. Om,” tiuul he to a monki 
—“ ana b«ar my errand to your supc- 

* f 1 

nor. 

The monk departed with thcmcssa<rc, 
but (|uickly returned.—“ Onr pious 
tatlier, ;i(ood uiy lord, is at his evening’ 
meditations, and will not, he bi<Is irie 
say, be disturbed.”—“What! will not 
be disturbed!” exclaimed the impetuous 
chieftain, his dark brow contracting 
into a wrathful scowl as he spoke.—“ Is 
this the answer that he sends to ntef — 
liUmaniiered fool! Tell him, I will 
drag him liither, if he come not willing' 
ly—iind that right speedily. IVill not 
come.' IJy Saint David, the friar is ill- 
witted I” 

The monk again left the refectory, 
and presently returned, accompanied 
by the abbot, who walked with a stately 
step toward the scat which the baron 
occupied.—“My lord of Oswestry”— 
he said calmly, but firmly—“ Yon 
have been pleased to rc([uire my attend¬ 
ance upon you:‘l had hoped that you 
W'ould have spared me to niy medi¬ 
tations; for 1 am not a companion 
meet for such merry revelers ns those 
whom you hare brouglit hither. Have 
you any thing ^‘^.v to me, baron ?” 

The haughty nobleman, when he sent 
fur the abbot, expected to see an (dd 
man, rubicund, and redolent of fat and 
flesh,—the living type of indolent sen¬ 
suality ; but when thi‘ commanding 
form of father Elltyd met Ins view, he 
started, placed his hand on a small rich¬ 
ly-carved dagger, which he wore in his 
belt, and changed countenance. He, 
lio\vever,soun regained his wonted proud 
demeanor, and coolly replied, “ 1 want 
nought with thee; hut how comes it 
that thou u'ast not here to welcome us 
with becoming respect to this thy mo¬ 
nastery ? Such rcinissiiess comports 
not well with thy lowliness and my 
high bearing. What excuse canst thou 
put forth in thy favor?”— “I am a 
peaceful man, my lord,” replied the 
abbot,evidently making a powerful eflbrt 
to tjuell some stormy feeling,—“ ill- 
versed in forms of worldly courtesy. 
I had directed some of the hretliren to 
attend^ thee, and to administer to thy 
necessities—and what more would’st 
thou have “ What more would I 
have?” — shouted the baron. “Thy 
obcisiiiice. Sir Priest. Am not i the 
lord Owain, and art not thou the monk 
filltyd? Down on thy knees before 
me, and supplicate my pardon.” 


Bold, and even brutal as the baron 
was known to be, this intemperate 
sally astonished even his own vassals, 
accustomed as they were to the lawless 
and sanguinary commands of their lord. 
The young esquires exchanged looks of 
alarm, and gazed on him in silence, 
while the poor monks turned pale and 
trembled. But the demeanor of the 
abbot was firm, resolute, and impres¬ 
sive, His dark eye flashed as the baron 
spoke, and his whole frame seemed 
dilated to more than its natural dimen¬ 
sions, as bending a look of fury upon 
bis turbulent gi.est, he thundered into 
his ear; “Kneel to thee, thou proud 
assassin ? never! Look at this mark 
he tore open Ids vest as lie spoke, and 
ointed to a lengthened scar upon his 
osom, and then in a deeper tone con¬ 
tinued, “ knowest thou nut the dastard 
hand, which traced this scar upon my 
breast?”—“ Hah!” exclaimed Owain, 
Talbot of Tregaron alive, ami here !— 
'I'his is, in south, a damning miracle. 
Curses on this faltering arm! would it 
had withered at my birih ! But it is not 
yet too late I” and he drew liis dagger, 
and struck at the heart of the defence¬ 
less abbot. The weapon missed its 
aim ; and, before the blow could he re¬ 
peated, Klltyd had snatched a sword 
from one of the by-standers, and a 
sharp conflict ensued, which soon be¬ 
came furiously desperate. As there 
was neither any lack <if hatred between 
the combatants, nor any dcflcicncy of 
valor, boldness, and skill, it is likely 
that the conflict would liave ended 
fatally, bad not an unexpected interrup¬ 
tion occurred. 

As the chamber into which the ba¬ 
ron’s fair companion had been conduct¬ 
ed, was situated at the end of a small 
passage which' led directly to the re¬ 
fectory, the high tone of his voice 
alarmed the lady, who with a passion, 
which even the savage cliurlishncss of 
her lord could not tame, felt the deepest 
anxiety in all his concerns. Already 
had she risen from the rudely matted 
couch on which she was reclining, for 
the purpose of southing his fiery spirit; 
for well she knew, that she alone pos¬ 
sessed this influence over his haughty 
and unbending heart. Already had' 
she entered the passage when the clash¬ 
ing of swords and the bustle of the 
fray reachg^ ker ear, added swiftness to 
her alarm, and induced her to use ex¬ 
traordinary exertion. She flew like a 
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fair and fleeting vision, and rusliing 
into the refectory, stood before the com* 
batunts, like some unearthly habitant, 
whose «]uiet their clamor liad disturbed. 
Beautiful, supremely beautiful, was the 
form which stood before them. She 
gazed in pale and motionless agitation 
on the noble form of tlie abbot, uttered 
a loud and piercing shriek, and sank on 
the floor, appureiitly lifeless. 

“ Father of Heaven!” exclaimed the 
abbot—“ What wickedness is here!— 
Klcanor of Talaeharu with the baron of 
Oswestry under the sacred roof of Cum¬ 
mer Ahhcy! Olr! villain—villain!— 
could’st thou nut let thy victim rest in 
his wretcliedness, Init thou must come to 
turinunt him with the costly prize of 
wliirh tlioii hast deprive'd him ? OGod! 
'I’liis is too much to bear unmoved.”— 
Rushing from the apartment, he left the 
astonished company to ruminate at lei¬ 
sure on the strange scenes which they 
had witnessed. 

There were two of that company, ivho 
could have cleared up the mystery of 
this adventure. One was the haughty 
lord, the other the lovely hut unhappy 
Eleanor. The lady, however,, though 
recovered from her swoon by the liniely 
efforts of her maidens, was seemingly 
too cxiiansted to exert herself; and the 
baron, who had stoo<l all this time lean¬ 
ing sullenly on his sword, with a wrath¬ 
ful scowl upon ins brow, was in no 
humor, even if it had been ncce.ssary, 
to coiimiunicate his knowlege of the af¬ 
fair. The increased indisposition of the 
lady, whose malady in the first instance 
had been produced by continued mental 
emotion, provoked his wrath to excess, 
and he gave vent to his chuler in a variety 
of emphatic ejaculations. His ill-humor 
was not ullayod, when his chief medical 
attendant informed him that'the present 
removal of the lady would be attended 
with the greatest peril; even deadi itself 
might he the consequence. 

“ JJiuiel niaior. exclaimed the im¬ 
petuous chieftain, “ we will away ! why 
did the meddling-quean come near us ? 
Is she grown so timid, that the clashing 
of a sword should scare her!”—Then, 
turning to his trumpeters, he bade them 
sound to horse, and, with an impre¬ 
cation, vowed to ^uit the monastery on 
the instant, determining to leave Eleanor 
to recover as best she might, and, seem¬ 
ingly, not very mindful of the issue. 
With a little remonstrance, however, it 
was arranged that the lady should re¬ 
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main at the monastery with a suitable 
retinue, until she should regain suffi¬ 
cient strength to proceed on her ^il- 
griimige, while the baron with the ma¬ 
jority of his train was to continue his 
journey without delay. He now turned 
his lordly back upon the walls of the 
abbey, and rude onward in the moon¬ 
light over the wooded hills of Merio¬ 
nethshire. Ills departure left the terri¬ 
fied monks at leisure to ponder upon 
the events of the evening; and having, 
from what had transpired, gathered 
enough to know that their superior was 
more to he pitied than blamed, one of 
the first tilings whicfi they did was to 
send a deputation to ciKiuire how their 
esteemed rnler felt hirnscif after the late 
outrage. Father Jorvverth, who was 
his chief assistant, and another old and 
venerable brother, proceeded, tfierefore, 
to his oratory, and found him in an atti¬ 
tude of deep meditation. 'I'lie fire 
which bad so recently animated bis 
.spirit had subsided into a melancholy 
Goniposure; the startling energy of the 
warrior had sunk into the sedate gloom 
of the priest, and the lustre of his dark 
eye whs clouded by a shade of deep sor¬ 
row. He ro-se as the brethren ap¬ 
proached, and, stretching out a band to 
each, seated them besim; hiiu.- on the 
rude bench witii which the apartment 
was furnished. 

“ The brethren”—said Jorwerlh," so¬ 
licitous for their abbot’s welfare, have 
sent to know how lie bears his affliction: 
they seek no explanation of the scene 
which they have witnessed, hut are anx¬ 
ious to soothe with their sympathy and 
prayers the troubled soul of their be¬ 
loved superior.”—“ Kind old man,”—- 
replied the abbot, " 1 have much need 
of their prayers, for sorrow and shame 
press heavily upon me. Twould hear 
my afflictions like a man, and like a 
servant of HIM, by whom all things 
are done; but tlie sudden meeting with 
that wicked man discomposed me and 
m'dde me sinful. 1 have wielded a 
sword in the house of God, and attempt-' 
ed to take away the life of a man, whose 
crimes, manifold and horrible as they 
are, /, at least, ought to have forgiven.” 
—“ Take comfort, holy father,” rejoined 
the monk. “The master whom we serve 
is not only just but merciful, and will 
not require too much at the hands of 
tliusc who serve him diligently. He 
will pardon where there is true repent¬ 
ance ; and a good and faithful servant, 
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such as tliou arr, will always find favor 
in his si}(ht. Despond not, but trust in 
th«?'Li»ril.” 

The abbot paused a-while, and then 
said, “ Thou liast spoken w'ell, my bro¬ 
ther; (Jod is just and merciful, and wc 
will pray for his grace and forgiveness. 
Say to the brethren that I will be with 
them quickly to assist in the perform¬ 
ance of vespers; that I earnestly sup¬ 
plicate their private prayers, and ant 
uiiu'h beholden to them lor their sym¬ 
pathy.” He again pressed the liands of 
the two monks, and tlien said, in a tre¬ 
mulous voice, “ How fares it with the 
lady? hath she recovered from her 
.swoonP”^—“She hath, father, but re¬ 
mains much weakened by the shock.’*— 
Jorwerthand his friend then retired. 

The vespers were performed on that 
eventful evening nearly in the usual 
manner. A close observer might per- 
)jap.s have discovered a slight shade of 
inclaiicholy in the demeanor of the 
brethren, but the abbot was as calm and 
as impressive as ever. In the prayer, 
indeed, which, in the, Catludic ritual, 
implores the pardon of our (.lemies, a 
slight quivering of the lip shewed that 
the recollection of w hat had passetl was, 
even at that solemn iiioinurit, present in 
his mind; hut he quickly regained his 
wonted euniposnre. Instead of retir¬ 
ing to his dormitory, he now returned 
to liis oratory witliout thinking of sleep. 
All was silent within tlie monastery, 
and nothing distiirhed the stillness 
without, except the doleful hooting of 
the owl, or till! sin ill cry of the night- 
hawk, as it swooped down upon its de¬ 
fenceless prey in the neighbouring' 
woods. He was neither reading nor 
praying; but, with a fi.xed and moist¬ 
ened eye, he was gardng upon vacancy, 
with many a busy thought in his brain, 
and many a scene of former happiness 
before him. The moon was shining 
softly through the beautiful gothic 
window of the oratory, and his Imagi¬ 
nation had carried him back to his 
younger days, when the world was as a 
sumnior-lield before Viim,—when all was 
joy and merriment, and when his heart 
was as light and as Jocund as that of 
all youtliliil and aspiring lovers. He 
thought 

Of that bright time 

Of life, when lo'vc and joy aie youngest, • 

And oiir passions, in thcii vernal prime. 

Are stainless as tlie veins ol blue. 

That wander a maiden's fotehcad thiniigh. 


And he thought, too, of one, whose 
beauty was to him as a spell, which 
bound him with an indissoluble and 
blissful chain. He saw her, as be 
was wont to behold her, radiant in 
youth and loveliness, gladdening with 
her presence the retired dwelling of Iier 
father, and stirring up many a youthful 
heart to deeds of chivalry; and ho pic¬ 
tured the same seraphic being in liis 
own castles and domains, piesiding as 
the envied misti css of his weallli, and 
as the happy wife of his hosoni. This " 
mtg/if A/ive been ; and, as he thought 
of it, (and shall we blame him fur 
thinking of it?) a tear came into his 
eye, and, with one thick sob of agony, 
he bowed down his burning foreliead 
on his hand, aiul groaned aloud in deep 
aliliction. 

This may appear unseemly coiuliict 
in the reverend i'uther; but who can 
control the busy tnmnlls of the heart, 
or curb the fiery workingsof the spirit ? 
His long seclusion had not efiectually 
calmed or queiielicil oitlier; and now, 
after an interval of several ye.irs, he 
found that his heart could throb as 
strongly to worldly matters, as when 
he was a gay young'' knight in tlie 
court of his sovereign. i\or did he 
strive to quell the tumult which agi¬ 
tated him so powerfully. There was to 
him, in all th.it deep Kiiiotion, a sense of 
pleasure, which is only known to those 
who have k-eenly felt Ihe pangs of sor¬ 
row, and who, after a long period of 
mourning and of misery, find their feel¬ 
ings smulenly awakened by a casiud 
collision of circumstances, whicb bring 
to their recollection the scenes of hap¬ 
pier years. Thus was it with tlie abbot 
of Cummer, and long did he fontinuc 
thus “ banqueting on grief.” Midnight 
Imd already passed, and still was he 
absorbed in the intensity of Ins feelings; 
and he *might have continued to he so 
until the inorning, had he not been dis- 
tiiriied by a slight noise in the passage 
leading to the oratory. It was a rust¬ 
ling noise, as of a woman’s raiment; 
and, before he could rise to seek the 
cause, the door of his apartment iras 
opened, and a female form of exquisite 
beauty, and of almost unearthly deli¬ 
cacy, stood before him. This unex- 
pcctcil sight, notwithstanding his un¬ 
questioned courage, blanched his cheeks, 
and checked the current of his blood, 
but it was only for a moment; he re¬ 
covered sufiicient resolution to speak. 
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and exclaimed, “Merciful Fatlicr! who 
and wliut art thou? Speak, and say 
whether thou art, in truth, Eleanor IVle- 
rcditli, or the wandering spirit of that 
unhappy woman?” 

Jilleunor (fur it was that lady herself} 
during tins address iiad remained silent 
and nioMunless, unwilling’ to advance, as 
if she feared an unwelcome reception 
from tlie object of l«er visit. It had re¬ 
quired no trilling’ exertion both of mind 
and body to enable iier to ettect even 
what she*had done; and it seemed, now 
that she had so fur snceecded, as if all 
her strength and fortitude had forsaken 
her; for she fell at the feet of the ab¬ 
bot, and in a tone of piercing misery 
cried out, “Oh! Talbot, Talbot! do 
not east inu from you! spare an unliappy 
woman in mercy, spare her—and pardon 
the daughter of* your oldest friend ."— 
Then, hiding her face in her hands, she 
gave vent to her feelings in a flow of 
bitter but salutary tears. 

lie must be something more or less 
tlian man who can disregard the suppli¬ 
cations of be.iuty in distress, or who can 
receive with apathy the passionate appeal 
of a lovely woman. Talbot of 'J’regaron 
was not such a man ; and, as he g.izcd 
upon his prostrate visitant, it is hard to 
say which was the more alfected of the 
two. Having at length subdued his 
emotion, he said, “Kneel not to me, 
Eleanor. My pardon has been granted 
long ago: would that it could have ren¬ 
dered thee happy and sinless as thou 
once wast I Rise, lady, rise ! this is not 
a becoming posture for the fair friend of 
the great baron of Oswestry. But why 
do you still tai ry at the monastery ? Your 
lord has long since left the abbey, and 1 
hoped to have been spared a meeting 
like this; for i thought that he would 
not iiave left his love behind him.” 

Eleanor had risen from the ground, 
and w’ith an edbrt had quelled her emo¬ 
tion. Klie replied calmly, “ Well may 
you taunt me, Talbot; 1 deserve it all, 
and will endure it. 1 have deeply 
wronged you, yet not wilfully. 1 should 
not nOw be here, had not the baron’s 
learned leech forbidden my departure.— 
Our sudden meeting in the refectory Wcas 
more than I could bear—for J had long 
thought that you were dead; and, 
although 1 saw you, after so long a time, 
worn down with sorrow and strangely 
changed in feature, the brilliant sparkle 
of yoursicye, although it flashed from 
under a friar’s cowl, instantly revealed 
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the fiery spirit of Talbot of Tregaron.” 
—“ Dead, Eleanor!” echoed the abbot! 
“ Did you think’ me dead—and did you 
reflect on the cause ? Oh! woman, wo¬ 
man! could’st thou but feel a thousandth 
art of the misery that 1 have endured, 
should pity thec, even more than 1 do 
now. Dead I have been, indeed, to all 
the world, and liidst not thou kill me ? 
But leave me, Eleanor—leave me, I 
cannot—must but commune with thee 
now. Is this a fit time for a conference 
between a priest and so fair a lady ?— 

Hear me, Talbot—hear me ore wc 
part forever! Orant me this boon, and I 
will part contented.”—“ What sayest 
thou then ? Speak on, and J will hear 
thee.” 

Eleanor of Talacharn sank down on 
the seat beside the abbot, and, placing 
her white and attenuated hand upon his 
arm, prepared to commence her narra¬ 
tive, while he ga/ed upon her with an 
interest which could only have heeii in¬ 
spired by an intensity of feeling; for 
tlic fair ercature, whose dewy, melan¬ 
choly eye was fixed imploringly on his, 
wliose fragile, and waited form gave 
strong tokens of her sorrows and her 
suflerings, and wliosc white bosom 
panted under the inflilence of feelings 
still unsubdued, had been to him an 
object of the purest, warmest, and most 
devoted love, that m.in can feel for wo¬ 
man ; and could he look upon her now 
unmoved? could he, in that still and 
dismal hour, when nature was reposing 
in the deep silence of night, spurn from 
him tile fniil being, who had wept at lii.s 
feet, and implored his pardon ? Oh, no ! 
Sinful as the lovely suppliant hud 
been, faithless and cruel as had been 
her conduct toward him, he could not 
cast her from him, nor could he regard 
with apathy the fading beauty of his 
once adored mistress. 

“ My talesliall he brief,Talbot,” (she 
began}, “ for 1 delight not to dwell upon 
my sorrows; nor wilt thou, wronged 
though thou hast been by me, he pleased 
to iieur of the wretchedness that 1 have , 
endured. When you first quitted your 
ancestral domain for the grandeur and 
bustle of the court, you left me, an in¬ 
nocent and happy maiileii, roaming gaily 
among the howers of Talacharn and 
Tregaron. Thdtyou loved tneI knew; 
and 1 thought that I could return that 
love in all its warmth and purity. In 
this delusion we parted; and the kiss 
which you impressed upon my blushing 
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cheek, ere you mounted your impatient 
war->8teed, was to me a suAicient proof 
of the sincerity of your passion. In 
your absence, I thougiitof you as of my 
intended husband; and, when the re¬ 
port of your brave and gallant hearing 
reached our secluded valley, my heart 
beat with joy at the intelligence. The 
consciousness of my own humble state, 
compared with your lofty and lordly 
lineage, no longer occupied iny thoughts; 
for 1 knew that love had chased away 
from your breast all feelings of supe¬ 
riority over the mountain maid of T,i- 
lachafn. Still, I have since known, that 
1 could not have felt for you that deep 
and fervent passion, which is the joy as 
well as the destruction of women. 

“ Three months had not elapsed from 
the day of your departure, when an event 
occurred which led to a great change in 
the current of my feelings toward you. 
While we were preparing for rest one 
evening, a wounded man was brought to 
oar habitation by .some peasants, who 
bad found him at the foot of a rock in 
the defile leading to the valley, senseless 
and apparently lifeless, tfe had met 
some ot the English defenders of the 
marches, and, overpowered by numbers, 
had been vanipii^lied. lly bis side was 
found a broken sword; and the disorder 
and nintilation of his armour showed 
that he had olfered no trilKnig degree of 
restsluncc. This wounded man was the 
baron of Oswestry. Start not, Talltot! 
You must bear me patiently. I have that 
to tell, which shall send the hluod to 
your brow, and cause your lu'art to heat, 
—aye, and your brain to throb, even to 
madness, l/isten to me, 1 dijsire. 

“ 1 will not pain you by minutely re¬ 
lating each triniiig incident which fol¬ 
lowed the baron’s introduction at Ta- 
lacharn. Suffice it to s.iy, that 1 loved 
him—avc, loved him with that passi¬ 
onate fervor of which my nature was 
capable, but which I could not bestow 
upon you. His proud and daring spirit 
won my love, and made inu feel, that he 
alone was calculated to receive, from me, 
the devoted attachment of undoubtlng 
and nnchangeable affection. 

“ And you forgot your faith to me, 
then, so quickly as to yield at once to 
this proud baron!” said the abbot, in a 
tone of asperity. 

“Not so, Talbot. Although I loved 
him even as woman most loves man, I 
did not forget niy faith to you; and, 
<‘vcn when he spoke to me of that which 


my ears loved best to hear, 1 told him 
that 1 was betrothed to another. Well 
—the baron recovered, and quitted Ta- 
lacharn, promising to return soon, in a 
style ana grandeur befitting his rank 
and power. He did so return, hut not 
before 1 received iiitclligcnee of your 
sudden dismissal from court, upon a 
charge too disgraceful to allow your 
restoration to the royal favor.”—‘‘ My 
dismissal from court!” echoed the ab¬ 
bot. “ What traitor framed that false¬ 
hood ?—no crime has ever sullied this^ 
heart with dishonor—unless, in truth, it 
be a crime to love as I have loved. But 
proceed, lady; 1 am prepared now fur 
tlie worst.”—“Circumstances, 1 must 
confess, Talbot, went far to corroborate 
this strange report. Yog did leave the 
court, and we could gain no tiding.s of 
you. My father, who" loved you as his 
son, spared no exertion to discover your 
rctn'at, but in vain; and, as month after 
month passed without your appearance, 
f considered myself released from my 
engagement to you, and gave full scope 
to my love for the baron.”—“ What!— 
when he was already the possessor of 
one young bride?”—“ Aye—it mattered 
not to me then. 1 knew this, and I 
knew ulsu that he treated this bride un¬ 
kindly ; but 1 was desper.itc in ruy 
love, and so I left my father’s peaceful 
dwelling, in the hope«>f reigning as the 
uncontrolled mistress of tiie b.n'oti's wide 
domain. 1 relurnrd with him to his 
castle at Oswestry; his openly aekiiow- 
le^ed Icnuin —” 

1 he abbot hid his face with his hands, 
and groaned aloud in the anguish of his 
spirit, as he listened to this recital from 
the lips of one whom he had worshipped 
ill her purity. Without uplifting his 
face, he motioned Eleanor to proceed, 
which she did as follows:— 

“ i soon suffered for iny crime. The 
haughty bearing of the baron, which, 
while he was yet a wooer, was gratify¬ 
ing to my pride, assumed a different 
aspect when he had attaimvd his object; 
and it was not long before /, also, be¬ 
came the victim of that tyrannical and 
savage spirit which no earthly power can 
tame. Yet, at times, he submitted to 
my influence to an extent that proved he 
must have had some love for me; and 
even now, he was on the way with me 
to $t. Winifred’s well, to witness what 
salutary effects its waters might produce 
on my suffering and wasted fnime. But, 
for me, there is now no cure. Sorrow 
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hits boH'od nip flown so low, that nothinsr 
can n^^ain uplift ino. Afv once proud 
and sensitive spirit is brofieu by disup- 
poinlnieiit, and iny \(arm(‘st fcelin^rs arc 
irritated and outraged by harshness and 
nnkiniincss. I have, in sooth, no wish 
to live; and I shall now die more con¬ 
tented since I have seen you, Talbot, 
aiifl obtained your t'orffiveness.” 

b'leaiior now sank down exhausted, 
and must have fallen to the ground, had 
not her first lover supported her,—“ Un¬ 
happy woman !" he exclaimed; “ Would 
it not be blotter for yon to leave this 
wicked man, and seek the only conso¬ 
lation wbfi^b yon now can find', under 
the sacred roof of soim; holy bouse? 
The good and pious abbess of St. Mary 
of the Mount, at (/hestcr, would receive 
}ou willingly, and I—’* 

“ There is no need of it, Talbot”— 
said Eleanor mildly—“ I have notiii my 
tninules more to live. Eor many days 
I carried in iny bosom a poisonous 
draught, prepared with much skill by a 
learned man, well known to me. This 
1 have talveii, ami even now does it 
begin to work upon my brain. Think 
yon that my proud and lo\ing spirit 
could hear this shock iiiimaddeiied ? No, 
ncj! There wanted but this to free me 
from a world, wherein I have sufi’erofl 
80 deeply, and—hut I grow f.iint, and 
my eyes are dim. Hive me your band, 
Talbot:—there—press it on my burning 
brow—ha! ’lis hotter than my own 
brain—press harder—’twill be s<ion over 
now—faicwcll, farewell!” and the ab¬ 
bot held in his arms the lifeless form 
of the once empassioned an<l heanliful 
Eleanor. I<\)ra wliile he gazed in stupor 
upon her pale corpse. The adventure 
seemed like some strange iind troubled 
dream; and yet he clasped a tangible 
reality in bis treuibling arms, lie had 
heard the swci‘t tones ofc a voice, than 
which no music was more melodious, 
and he had felt but a short moment 
before the hot and gasping breath of his 
once-loved Eleanor on Ins own throbbing 
temples. No ! it-was not a dream; the 
hapless fair one had expired. 

With an pflbrt, which few could have 
exercised, he bore the deaUady to the 
chamber which she and-^r maidens 
had occupied. A silence like that of 
the grave prevailed in the monastery, 
and his noiseless step disturbed not 
that deadly auict, as lie glided along 
the gloomy cloisters. When he reach¬ 
ed tlie chamber, he found the maidens 


sleeping sonmily, .ind placed his bur¬ 
then on the couch frinn which she had 
arisen to seek lhal strange and fi'iu ful 
inlcuiew uilh him. lie gazed once 
more upon lier remains, separated out* 
of the long black tresses fnnn iier hair, 

f )ut it near lii.s bosom, and returned to 
lis oralorv. 

« ‘ » * « 

The tnaelierons imprisonment of 
Griffith ah Uynan, prince of Wales, in 
the castle of Chester, near the close of 
the eleventh century, subjected the 
'Welsh to a series of calamities, which 
terminated in the must si vere and op- 

f ressive slavery. 'I’he* inenrsions of 
Ingli l.npns, tlie biMvc but terocions 
earl of ('liester, cast the natives of 
Nortb-Walcs into ignominious bondage, 
and rendered tlie wliole line of tin- 
Wclsh border tributary to tin; power of 
Eiiglaml; so that there was, iinlcci), 
peace, but it w.i.s tbe di’gr.iding jieare 
of slavery. 'I'bose cliieft.iins who l.ad 
funglit under the Ktar.dard of tlieir 
prince, and who retained their loyalty 
untarnished, retired in gloomy 'discon¬ 
tent to their castles, there to await, with 
impatient anxiety, the disenthralment 
of their monarch, and the return of 
glory to their country. 

Unt there were others of the Welsh 
nobility, who, now that niisforlune had 
fallen upon their country, desefwtl her 
cause, and even added to her miseries 
by uniting tlieir exertions with tlie 
English to keep her .still in snhjectinn. 
Aniong the most powerful and most 
notorious of the.«c traitors, was the 
baron of Oswestry, who liad joined 
llngh Lupus, witl'i a force amoluiting 
to nearly five hundred men. Tlie simi¬ 
litude of th(‘ dispositions of these two 
nobles led them into a friendship, wliicli 
was now firmly established. 

That period, however, at length ar¬ 
rived, to wliicii the Welsh lool.ed for¬ 
ward with so much anxiety; and 
prince Griffith, escaping from'his du¬ 
rance at Chester, reaclu'd Wales in 
safety, where, at the head of six thou¬ 
sand men, all burning for freedom and 
revenge, he waged open war against the 
English of the Borders. As yet no im¬ 
portant battle had been fought; hut, 
assembling all his forces, he resolved to 
hazard an engagement with the enemy; 
and the contending parties met on' a 
large moorland plain near Oswestry. 
The English, at first, fought carelessly, 
as if confident of success; but the an- 
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shriiiliiri!' vril)i' of the Welsh soon 
rouse<l the former to greater exertions. 
Aiijoiig the thickest ranks of the eom- 
batants tverc always to be distinguished 
the blood-red plume of the baron of 
Osivestry and the gigantic form »)f 
Hugh Lu])i]s. Led by tlieso fierce iviir- 
rior.s, the Ktiglish at length began per- 
eepliidy to gain ground; and a report 
ran through the Welsh ranks, that (irif- 
fith had been wounded. Tliis rumor 
relaxed the elforts of bis ]:eop!e, who 
began to ipiail under the valor of the 
bhiglisli. The prince iiad, in truth, 
been woumled, and, from ibe summit of 
a billock, be wateherl with eager eye 
the foitiine of the figlit. fils gallant 
heart hounded with delight as he wit¬ 
nessed the heroism of his hrave country¬ 
men ; and it sank within him, when he 
saw them give way before the enemy, 
lie had conceived the worst apprehen¬ 
sions of the result; for the Knglish 
moved onward in a tremendous and 
compact phalanx, when a cloud iif dust 
rose high into the air at some distance 
to till! south of the plain. Onward it 
came, and the prince’s eye, sharjicoed 
by LtUense anxiety, spccdil) espied a 
troop of armed liorsemcn, led on at a 
gallop by a kniglit, whose gallant mien 
was conspicuoiis even at that distant 
spot. Who were tlicse men, or whence 
they'came, he could not tell. Their 
leader bore no cognisance, except a 
snow-white plume and a tres.s of raven 
hair. His shield, and those of hi.s fol¬ 
lowers, were dislinguislied only hy a 
cross, and the housings of his steed 
were plain almost to meanness. Still 
he was no novice in the art of war; for 
lie seemed to espy at a glance the best 
point of attack, and the prince saw, 
with exultation, t'nat lie w.is preparing 
to charge tlic Hank of the Knglish witlu 
a force as irresistible as it was uiiex-* 
pected. He even distinguished the war- 
cry of the band, and “A Talbot I St. 
David and the Talbot!” reached his 
car, even above all the din and clamor of 
the field. 

The fortune of the battle became 
speedily chaiigod, and the Rnglisb now 
gave waj. The white plume of the 
nmneless knight, with the tress of raven 
hair, waved like a beacon amidst the 
swordi: and spears of the combatants, 
and there were now three warriors, con¬ 
spicuous amidst the fray. Presently 
the unknown ally urged on his steed 
toward the spot where the lord of Os- 
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westry was exerting ail his strength 
.vnd valor in the work <'f sl.mghlcr.— 
Those who were near him made way 
before the reSistless charge ot the gal¬ 
lant knight, who slioiitcJ, as he sped 
along, “Till'll tliC', proud l>aronet! A 
Tulbotcalls thee! False traitor, stand!” 
Thi; haroii reined in his impatient and 
foaming charger, .ind prcp.ired for a 
comliat with this bold chiiilcngcr; and 
they 1 ‘Mconiitered each other with frisrht- 
fiil energy. For a time tiic mastery 
seemed daubtl'ul for botli were nn- 
qiiestio'iably brave ami suipassingly 
jiowcrful. 'i'hosc who had been en¬ 
gaged in the coiiniit on tli(Hmiiiediate 
spot where these two chanqiiuiis were 
contending, paused in adiiihration of 
their prowess; and oacti party testified 
its exultation by a siioiit, as one or the 
other performed a feat of more than or¬ 
dinary valor. At length a turioiis 
stroke from the knight unhorsed the 
baron, who, with undiminishud anlor, 
lioldiv continued the contest on fool.— 
The liiiight instantly dismounted, and 
the conflict heemie 'more perilous than 
before. Tim b!oi«! began to ooxc under 
the scales of tlieir aniionr, ami e”eu to 
wet the groiiml on which they trod ; 
still were their energies unflagging, and 
their desire of tiie m.istery, iii-.checked. 

1 inpatient and irritable, tin; b.iroii col- 
lerted all liis strength, and, with his 
elfivalcd l)atl!e-axe, lioped to crush his 
antagonist at one blow. The ponderous 
weapon dehcended wiia a mrce that 
would almost have felled an o.ik; but 
it was received on the knight’s shieki, 
wliich it splintered into a tlionsand frag- 
inoiits. 'J’Jie baron, by the ini|ietus with 
which he had dealt this blow, fell head¬ 
long to the ground, and in an instant 
was the kiiiglit’s foot placed upon bis 
neck. “ False traitor—yield thee !” 
was his cry,aa4)e brandished his weapon 
overtlio person of the prostrate warrior. 
“ Yield thee! A Talbot now* ba.s bis 
foot upon thy throat—behold !”—He 
threw up his vizor, and displayed the 
features of Talbot of .Tregaron! 

A ^sp of furious liatred, accom¬ 
panied by a futile attempt to free him¬ 
self from power of the conqueror, 
was the of^-sign of recognition which 
the vnnquisned lord could evince; far 
scarcely had Talbot discovered him¬ 
self, when tile baron’s head was severed 
from his body, and his proud spirit ef¬ 
fectually subdued by one whom he had 
deeply injured. 
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in tlio nu'iin tirnt;, t)io battle had been 
racing with unditninislied fury; but 
the timely arrival of Tiill>ot.ind liisaband 
had turned itntidein farnr of the Welsh. 
JJuffh I ^iipus precipitately lied with as 
many of his men as u’ere able to e.scape 
the vengeam’C of their enraged enemy ; 
and the Britons obtained so complete a 
victory, that shortly afterwards lirillith 
was st'ated on the throne of North Wales, 
to the great joy and eventual benefit of 
his countryiiieii. 

This victory was not purchased with¬ 
out the loss ot many a brave and valued 
soldier, aud Talbot unfortunately was 
one of th^^ictinis. Having vanquished 
the baron, he found that the contest had 
been mortal also to himself. Faint with 
fatigue and the loss of blood, he re¬ 
quested to be earned info the presonee 
of the prince, who, surrounded liy his 
exulting friends, was still resting on the 
mount to which lie had been conveyed, 
—They bore him, tbeiefon*, on tlieir 
sliields,—a (it snp]tort for so gallant a 
spirit—into tlie royal presence; and a 
gleam of joy passed over bis dying 
countenance, as lie gazed upon bis royal 
master. He had not tlie power to speak, 
for life was ebbing f.ist; hut, willi a 
dying ell'ort, he raised liirnsclt from his 
reeinubent posture, piesscd tlie tress of 
EI(‘aiior’s raven-hair to his hosom, aud, 
throwing' liimseif with eon vulsive energy 
at the feetof his sovereign, hrcatlied out 
his noble spirit in that combined art of 
loyalty and love. 


Tin: MAKUiKO Acrau.ss ; 

J'lOm lilt, hist Tricuttshijii's 

WoAiEN have their stars, like men, 
and the star.of Matilda Myrtle was 
whatever star presides over theatres.— 
She was horn in a country town, vi¬ 
sited four times a year by one of tlie 
most formidable companies that ever 
caricatured Sheridan or Shakspeaix;. 
At twelve, s}ic played Juliet at school, 
with prodigious applause. At fifteen, 
she grew a genius, and studied, alter- 
natcTy, the sampler and the School for 
Scandal. At seventeen^she became 
romantic, and pined fo^%tory. At 
eighteen, she was on tlie stage! 

The early career of all actresses is 
much the same; dress, admiration, 
head-aches, exhausted eyes, and eternal 
farces, are the chief carts and pleasure.', 
of their souls and bodies. Some aie 


unlucky ; and, after a campaign, in 
which the world discovers tliat they 
have mistaken their profession, are sent 
to acquire the graces in the circuit of 
the country barns. But Matilda was 
among the fortunate ; she had taste, and 
sang with touching sweetness ; she had 
talent, and played with easy vivacity; 
her figure, if itot bewitching, was femi¬ 
nine, and her face, if not fatal, was ex- 

{ iressivc. All that was graceful in the 
oves and sorrows of the drama was her 
peculiar province; the sighs and smiles 
of youthful passion could he pictured . 
by no other skill ; tVic anguish of the 
rejected child, the love of the innocent 
wife, the fond phrensy, and the tender 
despair, were ncr’s without a rival.— 
IVi'altli (lowed in upon her, and lovers 
Ciime in niercile.ss profusion. 

'J'her(> is a vast deal of the tcndei 
passion perpetually .wandering through 
the Avorld; but routs and drawing¬ 
rooms, with all their morning practices 
and midnight quadrilles, and even with 
the masquerade and waltz, arc the fri¬ 
gid zone to the temperature of the 
green-room. A perpetual fire of bil- 
iclH-dovx pours in upon the idol; and, 
if a conilagi'i'.tion could he kindled 
within her bosom by embossed pupei 
and perfiiieed wax, a handsome actress 
would he burned to the ground in the 
first week of the season. 

At length, one lover came—fashion- 
able, fond, and devoted beyond all the 
lunguiigc of dovotedness, Matilda still 
spurned tlie chain; hut who can for 
ever resist time, importunity, and a 
hamlsoiiie man of five-and-twenty, who 
swears that he will drown himself?— 
She yet resisted long, and, with the 
dexterity of woman, detected all the 
little arts by^which the lover sought to 
have an opportunity of flinging iiiinself 
at her fairy feet in tlie presence of the 
wondering world. She detected him 
behind her coach, in partnership with 
her footman, and dismissed them both 
without a character. Mhc -miw him 
throiigli the beard of aiahbi, who per-> 
sneuted her with tlie cheapest shawls 
and attar earth. .Site declined injuring 
the revenue by dealing in Jlrussels 
lace, which the most elegant of smug¬ 
glers offered her at fifty »tr rent, under 
prime cost. She lost the jiatronagc of 
a match-making peeress in her own 
right, by refusing to sliinc at a Idiic- 
slockiiig* parly, in wliicli (lie (aillifii) 
and ill-u^ed Sir Charles was to ilispUy 
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in tlu> deepest azure. .She aifrunted a 
veteran baroness, by refusing to taken 
scat in her l)ox, to receive a lecture on 
the subject; and during a week before 
Jter benefit, when Plulusliiinsclt'marches 
with liis hands in both his pockets, to 
have the honor of paying at once for 
liis box and tlic sight of the fair object 
of popular adoration, she shut herself 
«)> from huniaii eyes. 

Hut, if Iier persecution in private was 
si'vere, it was intolerable in public.— 
From the moment when, blooming 
• from the hands of the tirewoman, and 
exhilarated by a full view of, her at¬ 
tractions in the pier-glass of the grecn- 
I'ooin (a glass which, if g.izing could 
wear it out, would not lust u your in 
any tlicatre in England), she tripped 
upon the stage, to the moment when, 
loatlccl with applause, she tiithdrcw, 
and, as the curtain fell, bore all hearts 
Avitb her, one' eternal opera-glass was 
pointed toward the scene : she saw this 
optic ordnance, with its crystal muzzle 
leveled point-blank upon her figure; 
itow covering her countenance, now 
sending its full discharge into her fair 
and agitated bosom, now leisurely 
ranging over her form, to revert with 
exhanstless attack to a face blushing 
through all the rou"c that was to blush 
through the five endless acts of a mo¬ 
dern comedy, 

Wh.it was to bo done ? To repel the 
assailant was impossilde, except hy or¬ 
dering liis assassination; to love him 
might be difiicult; but to marry him 
was easy. .She madenp her mind'; and 
then, as is the way of women, applied 
for advice. Her cavjidantc and privy- 
counsellor was a jiretty actress in her 
own style, her freejuent double, when 
she was heller engaged th.iH in theatres, 
:ind seised with a sudden ami violent 
imlispositiou—to make her appearance. 

“ 'I'liere,” said Matibla, pointing to a 
pile of manuscripts, “triere is my task 
lor a w<*ek to come; who could eiuhire 
siicli drudgery:”—“Horrible!” said 
Snphoiilsba.—“Those nmnageisare ab- 
soluiely b.irbarouH,” said itlatiMa.— 

“ l!anthey imagine that minds, memo¬ 
ries, or spirits, cun Iiold out under this 
eternal study?”—“Perfectly impossi¬ 
ble,” said Suphonisba.—“I would ra¬ 
ther quit the stage, or London, or the 
world, than lie at the mercy of those 
task-masters. Better be milliing cows, 
or making cheese, or teaching brats in 
a villag'c-schuo], or nursing an old hus- 
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band, or doing any of tlie hundred 
miseries of women, than uasting life, 
health, talents, and temper, on the 
stage,” declaimed Matilda.—“Unde¬ 
niably true—what 1 have thought a 
hundred times a da}', but never could 
express as you can, my dear friend,” 
said Suphoirisba, charmed with the 
chance of getting vid of her.—“ Yes, 
my dear Sophy, by quitting the stage, 

1 should escape a sea of troubles. What 
woman on earth could endure wading 
through the infiniti; mass of stupidity 
that lies upon that table ? And then to 
stand before the public, the ridiculous 
figure, that every ridiculous witer ima¬ 
gines to he charming; to boar the blame 
of all—the worn-out jests, the dull dia¬ 
logue, the unnatural character that 
every dramatic dunce conceives to be 
wit, cloquetirc, and nature! Even to 
disgrarc my figure, such as it is, by the 
burlesque dress, Imtl horrid mati'rials, 
th.at would make even bcauly hideous; 
and do all this—not once, but every 
night in every year, of a miser.ihle, 
toilsome, tliankless existence!”—“ You 
speak like a hundred oracles,” said So- 
plionisha. “It is absolutely scandul- 
uiis, that talent and beauty like yours 
should be condemned to our unhappy 
profession, chained like a galley-slave 
to the oar!"—“Or like a ivretcii con¬ 
demned to the mines, w’orking fur the 
profit of others, of tyrants, till he dies!” 
exclaimed Matilda.—“ Or like a recruit 
in a marching regiment, beguiled, in a 
momer.t of iuexperienee, into his dnsid- 
fnl trade ; and, from that hour, nut dar¬ 
ing to call his soul his own, till hard¬ 
ships break up his constitution for the 
hospital, or the field consigns him to 
the grave!” still more loudly exclaimed 
her friend.—“Then, dear Sophy, the 
morning rehearsal; the march through 
hail, rain, and snow, to shiver on a 
stage, dreary a.s a dungeon, with no 
more light than serves to show the 
faces of the condemned drudges to each 
other.”—“Tlicn the evening perform¬ 
ance, whether out of spirits or in; the 
frightful necessity of looking delighted 
when you are miserable, and of smiling 
and singing,.’when you would give the 
world for leave to yawn and go to bed,” 
said her friend, with a face of despair.— 
“Then the misery of failure; the 
chance of being hissed by some drunk¬ 
en wretch, privileged by the half-price 
of the shilling gallery; the certainty of 
being attacked by fhe horrid criticisms 
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uf tlic public prints, ill-treated every 
(lay in tlio week, and twice worse on a 
Sunday.”—“ Yes; to be the habitual 
pin-aUer of the newspapers, when there 
is no parliamentary nonsense or suburb 
squabble to (ill their coluttnis; when 
ministers arc p;one to sleep, and the 
UhUHailey hangs no more.”—“ RleUn- 
cbol V fate! Tiien the chance of illness, 
that'may, in an hour, destroy the fea¬ 
tures of tli(! beauty, or leave the singer 
without d. note; and the certainty, that 
every year of a profession, which, like 
ours, wears out life, will be leaving 
room for horrid comparisons, even with 
ourselves,” murmured Matilda, casting 
an involuntary glance at the mirror.— 
“Then the being excluded from all 
soi.icty, by the perpetual labor of the 
stage; or being asked to the party of 
some supercilious woman of fashion, to 
be a lioness. Let me die first!” mur¬ 
mured Sophouisba.—“Yes: to be shown 
like the laugliing liya’na, for the mere 
oddity of the creature; or perciicd like 
a parrot, or a kangaroo upon its hind 
legs, for the tricks and teazing of all 
the grown children of the t exclusive 
world.’ It is what 1 have endured with 
my soul wringing, hut never will endure 
again!” exclaimed the agonised Ma¬ 
tilda.—“ Then to return with an aching 
head at two in the morning, ami find a 
peremptory note from the theatre, with 
a packet, of stuff that you must force 
into that aching head before rehearsal 
on that very day ; or, after having worn 
my I yes led, and labored myself into a 
mortal fatigue, to find that all goes for 
iiotliing ; that the tiling yon have to ap¬ 
pear in, is hissed from the first scene, 
and sent to the dogs—author, actress, 
and all—by a discrimmating audience, 
of whom one half arc half-seas over!” 

Alatilda’s friend, taking advantage of 
her seeming disinclination to a conti¬ 
nuance of theatrical pursuits, advised 
her to marry. She took the hint, be¬ 
came the wife of a baronet, and passed 
with him through all the modus of 
fashionable life, (//m- we abridge the 
storg, that the reader may hasten to 
the result.') 

An nnexpected incident checked her 
career of dissipation. Finding that So- 
plionisba had raised herself to fame as 
an actress, she exclaimed, in a fit of 
professional jealousy, “ What an abomi¬ 
nable creature! I now see what was the 
purpose uf her cunning advice! insi¬ 
dious wretch—I was in her way, and she 


was determined to remove me.” She 
hurst into a flood uf tears. Her friend 
Eugenia attempted to soothe her—all 
teas in vain. Her carriage was ordered; 
she arrived at the theatre as the curtain 
rose. She saw her wily friend looking 
pretty enough-to make any woman mi¬ 
serable. She heard the applause reite<> 
rated ; the elever actress played better 
and better, until Alatilda could endure 
the sight no longer, and flew out of the 
house. She flung herself on Eugenia’s 
neck, and owned that, witii all the 
means of happiness, she was the most 
unhappy being alive. Her habits, she 
said, had been broken up, the natural 
pursuit of her mind was taken from her, 
the current of her original delight was 
turned off, and fashionable liie, opu¬ 
lence and enjoyment, •could not re-fill 
the deserted' course: no actress could 
ever dream of happiness, biitln adhering 
to the profession of her heart, her ha¬ 
bits, and her genius! 

Alatilda withered like an autumnal 
flower: free but foggy, England threat¬ 
ened her with consumption. Travel 
wa.s prescribed, and the Swiss and Ita¬ 
lian atmosphere kept the flower on its 
stalk—and no more. Within six months, 
letters from home informed her that Sir 
Churics liad died, like a patriotic En¬ 
glishman, of a victory at a contested 
election, in the height of summer. She 
gave many a tear to the memory of this 
honest, loving, but by no means bril¬ 
liant husband. She loved him ; and, if 
.she could have conceived it possible to 
make his figure succeed on the .stage, she 
would have certainly not lov cd him less; 
but now the world was before her.— 
.She ordered a post-chaise and four, 
drove through Fondi, with a speed that 
knocked up her escort of chasseurs^ 
and distanced IlClraii Diavolo, who was 
on the look-out fur her equipage, with a 
full levyof Ills smartest-dressed thieves; 
rushed through Lombardy, to the as¬ 
tonishment even of tlie Englisli; and 
scarcely slept, ate; nr existed, till she 
stopped at the .St. James’, Hotel. Her 
family affuii'.<: were very quickly de¬ 
spatched. Hfer arrival was incog.} her 
existence had been, of course, utterly 
forgotten by her “dear five hundred 
friends,” within the first week of her 
absence. The next morning, she sent 
Yor the rival manager by her original 
name; her title was cast aside for ever. 
He waited on her, with sm expedition 
most incredible to those who best know 
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the loovcnjcnts of tliose weights of the 
thcHtriral mucliiiic; lieard her offer with 
rapture; and a«uiouii«a;d the re-appear¬ 
ance of tlie public favorite, in red let¬ 
ters, of a length tliat vviis a wonder of 
the arts. 

Matilda appeared ; she delighted the 
audience. Sophonisba ili.sappearcd; she 
found that she hud nothing to do but to 
tn.irry, and she toolc pity on the silliest 
heir to the bulkiest estate among the 
dukedoms. Matilda enjoyed the double 
trininpli; glowetl with new beauty, 
flashed with new brilliiincy, was the for¬ 
tune of the manager, and tlte belle of 
the dii}'. 

eousiN wii.MAM 'yfrom the I bird Series 
nf Sayings and Doiii^s. 

This talc proves the author’s ca- 
pahility of serious as well as of lively 
and pleasant detiiils: but he seems to be 
more at home in the latter tlian in the 
former department. i\sa politician, we 
do not admire him; as a dramatist, we 
are pleased with his effusions; as a no¬ 
velist, few can deny liis skill in the 
delineation of clini'iicler, oriti (hedisplay 
of manners and of life. 

Tjio present story cxcniplirie.s the dan¬ 
gers of a negh’clodeducation in a young 
fiidy of beauty and (alent. She is utiached 
to a gay, elegant, and accomplished 
cousin, t he goil of her idoUtry, tltoirgh 
in the eyes of most otiicrs he is a very 
devil. Dissolute, unprincipled, and in 
debt, be deserts ilje girl wlu» loves him, 
in the hope of obtaining the hand of an 
ugly woni.in of fortune and title. lie 
fails in this object, and is sent out of the 
kingdom to join his regiment in the 
West-Indies. In tlic mean time his fair 
cousin marries a baronet, the very per- 
sonitication of coiiimoii-plare. Twetity 
years after their marriage, tin; story, as 
It were, re-opens: the amiable girl of 
si.xtoen is the. fashionable liidy'lVrrmgtoii 
of thirty-six; and lier former lover is now 
Sir William Alorlcy, a hero of Waterloo. 
The girl had been saved originally by 
circumstances, and not by her regard 
for morality or virtue; and at length 
she falls a victim to the villaiiy of Tier 
early lover and her own defective prin¬ 
ciples; and the termination is therefore 
tragical. • 

The father of the heroine, and her 
step-mother,jire curious portraits: they 
have been rendered imaginary invalids 
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by the study of Dr. liuthan’s Domestic 
Medicine, and, for this reason, are 
called, by a ludicrous pun, Ituchaneers. 
When he has found a Imshand fur the 
young lady, the important aflairis thus 
announced to his wife. 

“ Mr. Crosby, who felt the full im¬ 
portance of such a connexion as Sir 
Mark, having fortified himself with a 
dram of Daffy, proceeded to the la¬ 
boratory of his lady, who was anxiously 
watching the progress of an infusion 
\intended Jbr one of her husband’s snp- 
osed complaintsj, and who was in a 
etter than ordinary humour, having just 
received a present from Mr. Crosby’s 
attorney, wno, knowing that in most 
families the female branch prevails, used 
occasionally to make the amiuhle, by 
laying at the feet of his client’s spouse 
such objects as he considered most ac¬ 
ceptable to a lady of her character and 
disposition. * My love,’ said Mrs. 
Crosby, stirring the infusion, ‘ I liavi> 
written to ask*Mr. Dobbs and liis daugh¬ 
ter to dine witiuis on Sunday.’ ‘Dobbs!’ 
cried Mr. Oosby, ‘thedev—’ and there 
he stopped, suddenly, recollecting that a 
visit from a professional friend might be 
agreeable, if not absolutely necessary 
at tliat time.—‘ Have yon, my life?’— 

‘ Yes,' said Airs. Crosby, ‘ 1 have—in¬ 
deed I could luirdlydo less—he has sent 
me a valuable present—extremely va¬ 
luable indeed at this time of the year.’ 

‘ What is it?’ said her husband. ‘ 'I’wo 
doKcn and a half of the liveliest Iccclics 
I think L ever saw,’ replied the knly. 

‘ 1 shall lose no time with them—no an¬ 
swering for accidents—pop six of them 
on to-night, you shall have another half- 
dozen on in the nionung; and Caroline, 
l um sure, will not he tlic worse for a 
little pulling down, slie i.s getting so—’ 
—‘ So what?’ exclaimed Crosby ; ‘ never 
mind what she is getting, my love; I 
have got a better thing fur her than 
leeches.’—‘ And what may that be ?’ said 
Mrs. Crosbv ; ‘ Cheltenham salts, or— 
—‘CheltenJiam devils!’ cried her hus¬ 
band,* I’ve got a baronet for her.’—‘ A 
what ?’ exclaimed Mrs. Crosby.—‘ A 
baronet—eight thousand a year, and a 
fine honest fellovy into the bargain.’—1 
don’t understand you, Mr. Crosby,’ said 

the lady: * Doctor ilncliau observes-’ 

‘ Stop one moment, iny angel, and 
hear me, said Crosby: 1 am all in a 
tremble; hot and cold in a moment.’— 
‘ Mr. Crosby,’ eried the lady; these, my 
love, arc indubitable signs 01 tlic measles 
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—yon Iiafft told »ie y«n never had them hlifilied as lady 'rerrinj;toii.' \tI lore 
—ino poiiiid yon some speravaceti rt?-c people in this uorld who have a 
and suffav-candy—prevention is better dislike to see. ether people h.ippy, and 
than cure—put blisrers to your legs—’ who, even wishing those otlier people 
‘Curse the Idisters !’ exclaimed Mr. well, bound to them by ties of friemU 
Cro.sby.—‘ Wy life, my love,’ said the shin, and even of coll^an^'ninity, cannot 
lady, consider wdiat y»ip say.—‘ I do, eudnre that their eo-males in existence 
I do,’ said Crosby; ‘f tell yon 1 have should pass them in the course «)f life, 
got .1 husband for Cary,’ ‘ A husband, or gain an ascendancy over them in the 
my dear !’said the mother-in-law, <iraw'- allairs of society. Mrs. Crosby never 
ing herself up, coldly, ‘ wiuit on earth liked Caroline ; and, though parclied, 
^hou1d Caroline do with a linsb.and?’ slilV, eold, and cadaverous herself, never 
. ‘ Cpojimy word, I cannotpretend to say,’ entirely disnjissed from lier mind a sex- 
said .Mr. Ci-oshy; ‘nor does it umch ualen\y of her hloomiiig dangliter-iii- 
signify to yon or me what she does with latv.” 

him. All i know is, that Sir Mark TIic hehavionrof Sir .Waik as n. lover. 


'I’eri ington lias solh ited permission to 
open file preliminaries.’—‘'I'odo whatr’ 
.said Mrs. Cro.sby; who, except those 
which occur in the Materia Meuica, did 
not comprehend any word of more than 
three syllables. ‘ 'i’o eommenee the 
.siege, my love,’ said Crosby, ‘ if you 
prefer warlike terms to those of peace.’ 

‘ Von tlon’t mean to say,’ said Airs. 
(Jroshy, ‘ that Sir «.AIark 1’errington 
wants'to. marry t'aroruio?’—‘My love, 
you have hit it exactly,’ said (hoshy.— 

‘ Then you linuc surprised me,’ said the 
laily.—‘ 1 SCO no gre.it cause for sur¬ 
prise—slie is a fine girl, and a good girl, 
and—’ * —Your daughter, iny dear,’ 
interrupted Mrs. Crosby; ‘at all events 
she is still a mere child.’ ‘ Well, per- 
ha[)s,* said Crosby, ‘ it is because Sir 
Alark wants a child that he is induced 
to marry Caroline ; for my part, she 
appears to me ouitc as wise us her in¬ 
tended hushaiul ; and as tor the dif¬ 
ference in their ages, twenty years nuiy 
sound a good deal, yet she is turned 
sixteen, and he under forty; what of 
that?’—‘ Nothing just now,* said Mrs. 
Crosby; ‘bnt when Caroline, with her 
volatile disposition, her wild enthnsi- 
asin, and her pretty person, finds her¬ 
self, at Sir Mark’s present age, the wife 

of a dull person of sixty, perhaps-’ 

—‘Perhaps what, Mrs. Crosby?’ said 
the animated father. ‘ Parents who 
discover eviks at twenty years’ distance 
will be a long time settling their child¬ 
ren. I think the match a good, prudent, 
and honorable match.’—* In that case,' 
said the lady, ‘ it is in every point of 
view desiraole.’—‘Yon are as matter-of- 
fact as Sir Alark himself,’ said Crosby. 
However, 1 will speak to the girl, ex¬ 
tract her opinion of the baronet, before 
1 break his proposal to her, and I hope 
1 shall soon nave her happily esta- 


and tlie circiimsfaiiccs of the infiMidcd 
cunrfship, are pleasantly ilescriluil.— 
“Collee having been aiiiicmnced 
a dull dinner Sir Alark, enconi-aged 
by tlie kindne-.s of the ladies when he 
joined them, and animated by the wine 
hi! had swallowed, most gallanlly pro¬ 
posed a stroll ihiongU the grounds, so 
.soon as the regale slionld be. couchuled. 
Ijitlle did the worthy baronet surmise, 
that Airs. (Jro^by would almost rather 
have died outright than venture on tnrf 
afh*r tMO o’clock in the day, liitlle did 
he imagine the importance of a request 
to ‘ go out .and take a little wall;,' when 
he made the suggestion : however, if he 
had Vieen really plotting' and mameuv- 
riiig, the thing could not have turned 
out better; for Alr.s. (Jrosby, who bad no 
morcdclicacytlian a kitchen-maid,feeling 
and understanding that all the dull pro- 
ccedii)g.s of this, to fur, doubly dull 
day, were gotten up to forward a match 
between two particular individuals of 
the party, thought the more rapidly the 
matter was brought about, hy giving 
the ;/ov»g people an opportunity to talk 
to each other, the better; replied to the 
' proposition of the baronet, as far as she 
nerscif was concerned, in the negative ; 
but added that (Jaroline ;voiild be 
charmed to shew liirn the new walk, 
which had been just cut through the 
shrubbery, .^pnd the new piece of water, 
and the boat-house, and the root-house, 
and the hermitage, and all the other 
beauties of the place. He east a hesi¬ 
tating look toward the smiling girl, 
who instantly agreed to the arrange¬ 
ment, and quitted the drawing-room to 
make preparations. ‘Cork soles, my 
dear,’ cried Airs. Crosby, ‘clogs—a 
tippet—don’t forgelyour shawl;’ which 
exclamation had nearly tilPl^akencd Mr. 
Crosby from a profonn^ sleep, into 
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trhich lie liiu) fallen, from liaviiifr been 
recommended by ids lady to take tliirty 
drops of laudanum in a cup of penny¬ 
royal t<‘a after dinner, to set bis stomacli 
to rights. Mrs. Davis,by some accident, 
had doubled tlie dose, but, to save trou¬ 
ble, let it (TO as it was. In a few mo¬ 
ments Caroline appeared ready equipped 
for the ramble. As she approached, .Sir 
Mark felt a sort of nervous uppreben- 
sioH, and would have given twenty 
guineas, rather than undertake the pro¬ 
gress i6te-A-ti(e. Ife looked wistfuHy 
at Mrs. (jrosby, in whom he felt be bad 
anadvoc.ite, aud thought to himself, if 
she liad been of the party, he would 
have had some siippor:; for he knew 
the weakness of his sorial powers in 
female society, and was perfectly con¬ 
scious of his inability to keep up that 
conversational roronctla, which, if one 
of the players be a bungler, so often 
falls to the ground, that the prolicient 
at last thinks it hardly worth taking up 
again. Off they went, however, and 
Caroline walked by Ids side with her 
eyes cast down, her ears open, to catcii 
tne sound of his voice. Two hundred 
yards had elapsed, and nut a syll.ible. 

* Hem,’ said Sir Mark. Caroline 
looked at her companion. ‘A very 
pleasant young gentleman is captain 
Morley, Miss Crosby,’ said Sir Afark. 
—‘ Yes, be is, indeed,’ said Caroline. 

‘ He is going to be married,’ said Sir 
Afark.—* Yes, and I hope be will be 
happy,’ said Caroline.—‘ I hope so too,’ 
i>aid Sir Aiark. A silence, awful in the 
extreme, followed this little burst, and 
they walked on ; (’aroline’s eyes being, 

1 arn afraid, filled ndth tears. However, 
a bonnet then in fashion hid the spark¬ 
ling orbs from the observation of Sir 
Mark; and without any farther attempt 
at conversation'they reached the her-' 
mitage. * This is the hermitage, 1 snp. 
ose,’ said Sir Mark.—‘Yes; it was 
uilt from a design of my cousin Wil¬ 
liam,' said Caroline. ‘ Will youlike to 
rest in it a little?’ said the baronet with 
an air of gallantry. ■ ‘ If you please,’ 
said Caroline; and slie sat down on the 
benrh where .she sat with Morley on 
that evening when their hearts spoke to 
each other, and their souls communed 
together. Where her thoughts were, 
who can doubt? A sudden chill ran 
through her whole body, and as sud¬ 
denly the blood rushed to her cheeks; 
she could Qfit have answered had she 
been spoken to; a word at the moment 
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would have overcome her ; hiu he wa* 
silent, and she turned from liim, aud, 
leaning on her hand, gazed through one 
of the rustic windows, winch opened on 
the lake. Her heart heat, and Iier pulse 
throbbed, and her vivid imagination was 
filled with a bright and beautiful vision 
of love and happiness, never now to be 
realised by her. After a long pause. Sir 
Afark said,,* Arc you fond of dogs, Miss 
Crosby ?’ To attempt a description of 
her feelings a.t this moment is impos¬ 
sible ; the effect, however, may be con¬ 
ceived,, when 1 say, that in the miilst of 
hev heart-rending grief—in the midst of 
the conflicting passions which were a»'i- 
tating and torturing her, the absolute 
absurdity and inanity of such a ques¬ 
tion, put under sucli circumstances, 
struck her so forcibly, that she hurst 
into an hysterical fit of langhter, so 
unequivocally contemptuons. tl/at any 
body, other than tlic worthy baronet 
actually engaged in the affair, wonhl 
have observed the sensation he had 
created, and hav» beaten a retreat in 
donble-qnick time. Not so Silt Miiik; 
he Wiis, although perh-.qis somewh.it 
startled at the violeni'e of Miss Crosliy’s 
mirth, ratlier gratilied than otheru'isc, 
at li.iviiig so successfully excited her 
feelings, and followed up his cirective 
question with another. ‘NoI hut are 
you, though?’—‘ Very fond, indeed. 
Sir Mark,’ said Caroline, struggling to 
correct and check herself, but very 
nearly bursting info tears at the same 
moment. ‘ Wliy, do yon know,’ said 
the baronet,'! like dogs because ( have 
always observed that tliey are faithful 
and constant in their attachments, Aliss 
Crosby.’ And here Caroline felt, that, 
strange as was the mode which he hail 
adopted, the lover was now coming for¬ 
ward ; and that, having oddly enough 
brought the conversation to the appo¬ 
site topics of attachment and constancy, 
he would draw the thread a little far¬ 
ther, and touch upon tiie interesting 
subject wliicb the ‘old people’ evidently 
intended him to agitate during the walk 
so inartificially gotten up ; ainl which, 
it must be confessed, the younger per¬ 
son of tlie two thought inevitable under 
all the circumstances of the case. Her 
Iieart be.'U: faster and stronger; she felt 
she would give the world that he sho^uld 
not say a word about bis feelings just 
then, at a time and in a place winch re¬ 
called so powerfully the recollection of 
her dear Willijiini. Her head was still 
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averted; she lieard Sir Mark sigh 
deeply. The critical moment had cvi* 
dently arrived. *l once,—’ he said, 
and he hesitated and sighed again—* I 
once. Miss Crosby, knew what it was 

-’ Caroline hehl her breath, and 

pressed her lips close together, in an 
agony of dread and expectation—* to 
have a very large dog; he was of the 
true Newfoniidlaiid breed, black, with 
n white patch upon his breast; he 
would dive after any thing which f 
threw into the water, 1 used to call 
him I’onipey, miss; but he was stolen 
from me, and as 1 have often said to 
myself, when 1 have been alone and 
thinking a good deal, the worst of hav¬ 
ing that sort of ])et is, tliat it gives one 
so much pain to lose it; one misses it 
when it is first gone, just like a wife, 
or a ciiild, or any thing else one has 
got used to. I remernher a droll gen¬ 
tleman of iny acquaintance, who made 
a very ingenious jest upon my Pompey. 
ile asked what I thought my dog 
was worth, and I said 1 would not sell 
him for any money; but us fo^ his 
wortli, I added, it might be all fancy, 
and a thing in the market was only 
worth what it would fetch; to which he 
replied, ‘ then your dog is invaluable, 
for be will fetch any Uiing you send 
him for.’ 

“ Had nature unkindly desired that 
we shonld think aloud, here, I verily 
helicvc, would have terminated the ac¬ 
quaintance of Sir Mark and Caroline; 
tor (such is the anomalous coustruction 
of a woman's mind) the contempt she 
felt for his puerile disappointment of 
her expectations, for the fulhlmeiit of 
which site had rallied all her energies, 
far exceeded in force and power any 
gratification she experienced at the tem¬ 
porary reprieve from a declaration. She, 
however, little knew him —he had as 
much idea of coming to the point dur¬ 
ing that W'alk, as he had of discovering 
thelongitndc; to make a proposal on a 
first appeared to him the 

very actne of indiscretion, rudeness, and 
precipitancy, 

* # 

Caroline now enveloped herself in a 
mantle, sent by Mrs. Crosby to secure 
her from the cold of the evening, and 
“ waited to see whether her professed 
lover, like the glow-worm, might not 
shine a little more as it grew darker, 
and to ascertain whether he would offer 

VOl,. IX. 
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her his arm; hut she waited in vain ; 
he seemed satisfied, that upon su<h a 
liberty lie could not yet presume; and 
he walked quietly beside her. ' There 
is a great deal of dew falling this even¬ 
ing,’ said Sir Maru. ‘ Yes,’ answered 
Caroline. ‘ llow beautiful a <lcw-drop 
looks when the sun shines on it in a 
morning!’ said Sir Mark. ‘ Very,’ she 
said.—‘I suppose your papa does not 
walk out much,’ said Sir Mark. ‘ Very 
seldom,* said (’aroliiic. ‘ I shonld 
think it must be very dull for him, 
being so much confined us lie is, with 
nobody here but yourselves,’ said the 
baronet. A pause ensued, which he 
broke by saying, ‘ 1 hope 1 shall have 
the pleasure of seeing Mr. and Mrs. 
Crosby and yourself at Stamfordleigli 
before the autumn sets in, for it looks 
best in summer. Indeed, I have often 
observed, that the country is never seen 
to advantage in the winter.’ Before the 
autumn sets in—thoiiglit Caroline, what 
can he mean ? ‘ The leaves arc a great 
ailvantage to trees,’ he said, ‘ ami the 
foliage about my house is particularly 
advantageous, because it shuts out the 
view of the offices; and 1 shouhl like 
pou to see it looking its best.’—‘ You 
arc very kind^ said the lady; ‘ 1 shall 
be most happy to accompany my fatlier 
and Mrs. Crosbj’, whenever they go to 

S ou.’—‘ You are very good,’ said Sir 
[ark: ‘ I hope 1 shall be able to iii.ike 
it pleasant to you. 1 will ask two or 
three friends of mine to meet you ; for 
it would be very dull with only our own 
party.’ 


mornings in spring, l/p NATHAN 
DUAKR, M.D. 2 vols. 1828. 

Although we introduce these vo¬ 
lumes immediately after those which 
involve the agrhmem of fiction, it docs 
not follow that they also are fictitious. 
They contain historical, biographical, 
and critical notices, which are preceded ^ 
by essays on the moral and literary as-' 
sociations connected with the spring, and 
on the influence of an early love for lite¬ 
rature. The author writes in a pleasing 
manner, and displays marks of taste and 
mental cultivation. 

The memoirs of Sir Philip Sydney 
are interesting; but we select, as more 
novel, a part of the histo^ of the Clif¬ 
ford family. 
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Lord C'lifroi’d, a bitter onotny of the 
house of York, fell in the battle of 
Towton; and, as Edward IV. then 
established his sway, “itbecame neces¬ 
sary to conceal the son and heir of one 
Avho had rendered himself mure than 
eomnionly obnoxious to the reiffuing 
family, not only by his prowess in the 
field against them, but by his ferocious 
slaughter of the young earl of lliilland. 
Banishment, in)prisoninent, or death, 
would certainly have been the fate of 
the child had he been discovered ; but, 
fortunately for him, he possessed, in the 
love, activity, and resources of hi.s affec- 
tionato mother, a sufficient protection 
against the impending danger; for at 
the age of seven years, he was clothed 
in the habit and placed in the condition 
of a shepherd’s boy at Londesborough, 
where his mother then chiefly resicled. 
In this sequestered spot, confided to 
the care of peasants, whose wives had 
been servants in his father’s family, he 
the more readily submitted to his hard 
lot; more especially, as they took care 
to impress upon his mind the conviction, 
that his life depended upon his being 
perfectly resigned to a state of poverty 
and humiliation. 

Mt was whilst thus occupied, and 
when he had reached Ids lourtecnth 
year, that his mother’s father, lord Vc- 
scy, died; and, as it was then reported 
that the two sons of this lady were liv¬ 
ing, she was closely examined on the 
.subject. From her ansiver-s, which sa¬ 
tisfied for a time her inquirers, and 
lulled their suspicions asleep, it appears 
that, immediately after the death of her 
lord, she had sent both her sons to the 
sea-side, with an intention of embarking 
them for the Low Countries; but only 
Richard, the younger, liad passed over 
to the continent, where he died shortly 
afterwards, whilst Henry was secretly 
re-conveyed to Londesborough. With 
an equivocation, therefore, readily to be 
pardoned in a mother thus trembling 
for the safety of her only child, she de¬ 
clared that she had given orders for 
their conveyance beyond seas, for the 
purpose of their education, and that 
she knew not whether they were dead 
or alive. 

“ About tins time, or at least before 
the twelfth year of Edward the Fourtli, 
for a charter or deed of arbitration of 
tl>‘M>«fi®d mentions their union, lady 
Clifford mar 0 pd Sir Lancelot 'Threl- 
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kchl, amanof unblemished honor and 
integrity, who seems to have been 
equally solicitous with bis wife to save 
anil protect young Henry from the ma¬ 
lice of his enemies. When, therefore, a 
iiuirnuir of his being in existence and 
concealment was revived, they scut him 
to Threlkcld, to be brought up as a 
sliephcrd; and at this place, or on the 
borders of Scotland, bred up in forests 
and mountain fastnesses, the child of 
nature, and inured to every privation, 
did Henry lord Clifford pass twenty- 
five of those years which are usually 
c.steemcd the best and fairest of our 
lives. Yet, though deprived of the 
honors and the luxuries to which the 
nobility of his house should have enti¬ 
tled him, he was more than compensated 
by higher and better gifts; for his heart 
was uncorrupted and his integrity nn- 
assailed. He possessed, we are told, a 
strung natural understanding, and an 
amiable and contemplative disposition. 
In one thing only was he unfortunate ; 
for, under the apprehension that any 
show of learning might le.id to the de¬ 
tection of his birth, his education was 
so entirely neglected, that he could 
neither read nor write; and it was only 
after his restoration to the honors and 
possessions of his family, that he was 
tiiught to write his name. He wanteil 
not, however,' the pleasures which 
health, activity, and conscious inno¬ 
cence, could bestow ; nor, if what I 
have now to bring forward be correct, 
did he want, during this long period of 
enforced concealment, those consola¬ 
tions which spring from the tendercst 
of all affections, from the interchange of 
faithful and enduring love. 

“ There is reason indeed to conclude 
that the exquisitely pathetic ballad, en¬ 
titled the Nut-brown Maid, was founded 
On what really had occurred between 
this young noulemau and the object of 
his attachment, daring the latter part of 
hi.s seclusion in Cumberland. 'I'his 
opinion carries with it a high degree of 
veri-similitudc; it accords remarkably 
with the language, style, and ortho¬ 
graphy of the composition, and coincides 
with the extraordinary circumstances 
which accompanied the youth and open¬ 
ing manhood of this persecuted noble¬ 
man ; and iu its denouement it points, 
with singular precision, to what were, 
in fact, his prospects and expectations. 
We may, in short, infer from the closing 
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stanzas of the poem, that the interview 
whicii it commemorates took place al¬ 
most immediately after it was known to 
lord Uenrv that the attainder of his 
house had been reversed, and before any 
intiuiutiun of such a change of fortune 
could hare reached the ears of the object 
of his affections. Interesting as the bal¬ 
lad must assuredly be deemed, merely 
as a work of fiction, yet does it become 
incomparably more striking and affect- 
ijig, when it is discovered to have been 
biiilton the basis of reality,—a reality, 
too, of which the circumstances are in a 
high degree romantic and extraordi¬ 
nary.” 

’ * • • • 4 * 

“ It was in the tliirtv-second year of 
his age, tliat Henry ford Clifford was 
restored to the wealth and dignities of 
his forefathers. There is reason to con- 
cinde that it was in Westmorland, from 
the vieinify of that county to the di¬ 
strict in which he had usually wandered 
ns a banished man, that he first assumed 
the honours of his family. The Clif* 
fords, indeed, possessed not less than 
four castles in Westmorland, namely. 
Pendragon, Hrongh, Appleby, and 
llroiigham ; and the last, being toward 
the northern boundary of the county, 
must have been the first noble mansion 
oil his patrimony, which lord Clitford 
would reach on his return from exile. 
It was, in fact, the most magnificent of 
the four structures, as its remains yet 
testify; and in the great hall, winch 
occupied oneoftlie stories of the massive 
Norman tower, did his friends and de¬ 
pendents assemble to celebrate his resto¬ 
ration. He soon after passed into York¬ 
shire; and, on reaching Skipton in 
Craven, fixed upon the neighbouring 
forest of Harden as the place of his re¬ 
treat. In this romantic tract there were 
six lodges for the accommodation of the 
keepers, and the protection of the deer; 
and in one of these, called Barden 
Tower, which he greatly improved and 
enlarged, adding to its other conve¬ 
niences thtit of a chapel, did he take up 
his residence, preferring it to the splen¬ 
dour and parade which almost neces¬ 
sarily awaited him in his larger houses. 
Here, with the object of his early choice, 
the beautiful and affectionate daughter 
of Sir John St.-John, he found the 
happiness he was in search of. Though 
uneducated, and aware of his defici¬ 
encies, he possessed vigour of mind 


and rectitude of principle, which pre¬ 
vented him from becoming a prey to 
vicious or luxurious habits. If, in his 
shepherd state, no portion of scholastic 
learning had fallen to his share, he had 
imbibed, what may assuredly be consi¬ 
dered as some of Ileavcii’s choicest 
gifts, an enthusiastic love of nature, a 
taste for natural history and philosopliy, 
and, above all, a spirit of sincere devo¬ 
tion. With acquisitions such as these, 
we can no longer be surprised tliat, de¬ 
spising the vanities of wealth and rank, 
he preferred tlie beautiful seclusion of 
Harden to the pump and splendor of 
Skipton or of lirougbam Castle, espe¬ 
cially when we learn that this retreat 
was ill the immediate vicinity of Hultuii 
Abbey, from an intercourse with the 
canons of which he hoped more effect¬ 
ually to prosecute both his religious and 
philusopiiical pursuits. 

" He had, early in life, from want of 
instrmnents fur ineasnring the lapse of 
time, become a diligent observer of the 
heavenly bodies, a practirc which had 
excited in him an ardent thirst fur astro¬ 
nomical knowlege. As soon, therefore, 
as the means were in his power, he pur¬ 
chased the best apparatus wliich the 
science of the day could supply ; and, 
converting the Tower of Harden into an 
observatory, he there spent no incon¬ 
siderable portion of his time. This 
was not, however, the only resource to 
which in the field of science be could 
apply; for, in concert with some of the 
monies, lie prosecuted the study of che¬ 
mistry, and even entered upon the mys¬ 
terious and visionary pursuit of the phi¬ 
losopher’s stone. These propensities 
threw about his person, in the minds of 
the inhabitants of Craven, a liigh degree 
of mystery and awe; and tliough he 
ms too much beloved by his neigh¬ 
bours, too pious, cliaritable, and kind, 
to induce them to infer that he had any 
connection with unhallowed powers, 
yet it was whispered that, during his 
long concealment under the garb^ of a 
shepherd, lie had been the especial fa¬ 
vorite of a fairy, who had watched over 
his safety, and— 

” WUo loved the shepherd lord to meet 

In hU wanderings solitary. 

Wild notes she in his hearing sang, 

A song of natare’s hidden powers, 

That whistled like tlic wind, and rang 

Among the rocks and holly-hairerf. 
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'Twas «.-i)(t tliat slip all shapes could wear. 
And iiltciitimcs before him stood, 

Amid ihc trees of some thick wood, 

III seinbliince ol a lady fair, 

And tauKht him signs and show'd him sights, 
In Craven’s dens, on Cumbria's heights, 
H'heii under cloud of fear he lay, 

A shepherd clad in homely gray; 

Nor left him at his later day. ’ 


HEMARKA ON THE NA'^URE ANO HK- 
FECTS OP AMlH'i'IU.N. 

Among tlie Kommis, tvlio trere the 
must uuibitious of inunkinJ, the tcrni 
expressive of that ])assion which is the 
olijectof oiir present ii)({niry, was chiefly 
applied to tlie desire of public eniploy- 
nient and of power, and it is now gene¬ 
rally nsed in that sense; but its true 
meaning is more extensive, for it im¬ 
plies a desire of honor and praise, a 
wi.sh to he admired for any tjualily or 
talent, and to avoid ridicalc, censure, or 
tiisgrace. To a sensitive mind, ami 
indeed to almost every one, the opinions 
of others are great sources of pleasure 
or pain. Pleasures of tins kind are 
usually classed under tlie head of honor, 
and the opposite pains under that of 
xhame; but ambition is a suitable term 
for the compound idea. The particu- 
Ips which persons influenced by ambi¬ 
tion wish to have known to others, or 
concealed from them, in order to obtain 
praise or avoid dispraise, are utcluded 
by some moral philosophers in four 
divisions; namely, the perfections of 
the body, such as health, beauty, and 
strength, with its imperfections, as dis¬ 
ease, deformity, and that imbecility 
which unfits any one for the due dis- 
charge of the 9 ffices of life;—-external 
advantages, such as high birth, opu¬ 
lence, and titular distinctions, with the 
contrasted disadvantages;—intellectual 
accomplishments, such as memory, sa- 
g^ity, invention, wit, and learning, 
with the opposite defects;—moral quali¬ 
ties, as goodness and virtue, or wicked¬ 
ness and vice. 

On the first of these heads we may 
rcnb-irky that, while we all have a desire 
of the perfections alluded to, wo have 
no right, if weliavC arty regard to hu¬ 
man feelings, to ridicule or reproach 
those who nave bodily defects. Sftoh 
conduct would be base, unmanly, and 
ilitbcral; for,,as there is no merit in that 
superiority winch we may claim in such 


respects, there is no demerit in the infe¬ 
riority of others. These qualities and 
circumstances are not in our own power 
(unless it may he said, with regard to 
one of them, that we may secure it by 
care and temperance), and we therefore 
ought not, on such occasions, to indulge 
in idle boasting. 

On the second head, while we think 
we have reason to commend ourselves 
for that persevering industry which 
sometimes leads to opulence, that inor¬ 
dinate desire of it winch borders on ra^ 
])acity may he censured, even when we 
have committed no act of reputed dis¬ 
honesty; for it may be said that, in¬ 
fluenced by one species of ambition, we 
endeavour to obtain much more than a 
fair proportion of the blessings of life 
and the gifts of fortune. This grasping 
spirit seems to be the prevailing propen¬ 
sity of the age. Although few, in com¬ 
parison with the bulk of the eomimt- 
nity, cun expect to make what is called 
a fortune, that sort of accunmiution is 
the general aim. I f all wiio enrich them¬ 
selves by trade or by other means would 
make a liberal use of their acquisitions, 
the complaints of those wlio are less 
fortunate would neither be loud nor 
acrimonious; but there are many who 
are ambitious of wealth solely because 
it adds to their consequence and respec¬ 
tability. 

People cannot be said to be ambitious 
of high birth, because that point was 
settled before they were born; but many 
are as fond of that distinction as if they 
bad procured it by their own exertions. 
There is about it an imposing lustre; 
yet the sclf-complacency which it pro¬ 
duces is rather contemptible than ho¬ 
norable. Merit or honor, to be well- 
founded, must proceed from ourselves, 
not from those contingencies which are 
necessarily beyond our influence. 

Many arc desirous of titles; but this 
is a ** pitiful ambition,** except when, 
as in the case of a peerage, they lead to 
the privilege of hereditary legislation. 
Stars and ribands, and other symbols of 
royal favor, are idso eagerly sought: 

** these little things are great to little 
man.” Such appendages, however, have 
scarcely any other effect than to increase 
the pride and vanity of those wiio have 
accepted them, and who are in no de¬ 
gree more respectable than they were 
before they were thus honored. 

The desire of sMning in the exercise 
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of the intellect, and of excelling at the 
same time in that virtue tvhich ought to 
be the fruit of a good understanding, is 
that kind of ambition which deserves 
our applause; but it unfortunately hap¬ 
pens, that the latter part of tliis projpo- 
sition is often separated from the lor- 
mer. Some men of sagacity, talent and 
learning, arc base and unprincipled, and 
are content to be admired for sense and 
nit, rather than esteemed for virtue or 
integrity. It might be supposed that 
^ th(lse who know more than others would 
be more virtuous; but, while we fre- 
ciuentiy hear the assertion, tliat know- 
legc is powery we do not so readily find 
tiiat it is virtue. How many tliere are, 
wlio intimately knowevery part of their 
duty, and yet do not practise three parts 
of the whole! The senoobdivines of the 
middle ages were eager to display their 
argumentative ability, and discuss cverv 
thing that could excite even the small¬ 
est difference of opinion; but they were 
not distinguished by their aeal in prac¬ 
tising what they taught, and, by show¬ 
ing themselves more desirous of the 
fume of logical skill than of the praise 
due to virtue, proved that they were 
not actuated by laudable ambition. 

Some arc* of opinion that the love of 
praise is too seliish to be truly honor¬ 
able, and that it is in fact a weakness, 
while others maintain that it is natural 
and commendable. To seek praise fur 
any act (say the former) solely from a 
vain-glorious motive, without regard to 
its eventual tendency, is frivolous and 
unwise; and, even if the act be good 
and beneficial, the praise attached to it 
is much less creditable, in a moral or 
philosophical point of view, than it 
would be if it came wholly unsought 
Yet this strictness, in judging of the. 
motives of acts, may be carried to an 
excess of refinement that may be prac¬ 
tically injurious. If astern censor of 
human conduct should say to a rich 
distributor of alms, You only assist 
the poor from ostentation, not from true 
philanthropy;” or to one wlw oub 
wardly aims at a redress of public grie¬ 
vances, “ You want to make yourself 
conspicuous and popular for some selb 
ish purpose, rather than with a view of 
serving your country,” he might seri¬ 
ously clieck the progress of public be¬ 
nefit and private welfare. A more can¬ 
did observer would be inclined to allow, 
with an ingenious essayist, that the 


desire of praise, though not the* best 
slhnulug, IS a generous and powerful 
motive of commendable conduct, and 
that he would do an injury to mankind, 
who would endeavour to stifle the love 
of fame. 

Tile most mischievous and pestilent 
kind of ambition is that which aims at 
military fame and political tyranny.— 
To seek glory by promoting the de¬ 
struction both of friends and foes, and 
by erecting a fabric of exorbitant power 
on the ruins of popular freedom, must 
be deemed, by every friend of mankind, 
by every wise, just, and conscientious 
person, the most abominable outrage 
that can be offered to any community. 
Yet those who have so acted are ailinired 
by many for their splendid qualities and 
noble daring, instead of being execrated 
for their wickedness and cruelty. The 
three heroes of this description,—Alex¬ 
ander the Great, Julius Caesar, and Nai- 
poleon,—seemed inclined to make some 
atonement for their enormities by noble 
or useful schemes; but nothing could 
effectually atone for their violation of 
all laws that opposed their career of in¬ 
justice. They aimed at houory ■ but 
sAamcpn^bt to have been their portion. 

Ambition, as pursued by such men, 
is a glaring vice; hut, when properly 
directed, it is an exemplary virtue. The 
honor and applause which the votaries 
of thi.s passion endeavour to secure, may 
be obtained in the highest and most 
complete degree by paying a strict re¬ 
gard to the obligations of genuine be¬ 
nevolence, and tlie duties of religion 
and morality. These are the only per¬ 
manent sources of private happiness, 
and, in tlieir wide extension and rami¬ 
fication, also conduce most effectually 
to tile general good. 


IVARRATIVE OF AN ATTESIPT TO REACH 

THE NORtii POPE, t» the year 1827, 
by Captain wiluam eowarh 

PARRT. 

‘ The boldness of this attempt affords 
a striking proof of the enterprising 
spirit of tnu age, and of the fortitude 
with which British seamen endure hard¬ 
ships and defy dangers. The practi- 
cabili^ of tiic scheme, notwithstanding 
tlie recent failure, is still maintained by 
some of our navigators; but, even if it 
could be carried into effect, its utility 
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cannot easily be discovered, as it will 
only tend to the illustration of some 
points purely scientific. 

Having noticed, on a former occasion, 
the remarkable preparations for this 
extraordinary expedition, we proceed 
to take notice of the actual attempt .— 
The captain, sailing in the llecia, di¬ 
rected Ills course toivard Spitzbergen, 
where a heavy gale drove the ship 
among packed ice, in which it was en¬ 
tangled for several weeks. He and 
lieutenant Ross then made the experi¬ 
ment of moving forward on the ice in 
the peculiar bo.its whicli had been con¬ 
structed in England; but the ice lir<d<e 
up, and the adventurous scheme was 
suspended. Thu vus.scl now advanced to 
the Seven fslanils, and at length reached 
the U'l-atskel of Van Henloopen. W'hile 
the llecia was there stationed, tlic boat- 
scheme was renewed. In smne parts 
the ice was tolerably smooth; but, at 
freipient intervals, huge ridges weie 
formed by tlic action of tides ami cur¬ 
rents, so as to present forniidalilc oh* 
staeles to the progress of the enterprise. 
The state of the ice precluded the use 
of the rein-deer in dragging the boats; 
and, as there were no means of feeding 
dogs, the wJiule ivork was performed 
by the lalior of the adventurers. 

The eaptaiii sa^s, tliat it was his in¬ 
tention to “travel wholly at nif^ht, and 
to rest by dap, then- being of course 
ron.staiit dapdiff/tl in these regions dur¬ 
ing the siniinier.” This is apparently 
a contradiction; for we should suppose 
that, in such circuinstances, there could 
be no real nipht .—“Tlie advantages of 
this plan (he continues^ consisted, tirst, 
in oiir avoidin;r the intense and op¬ 
pressive glaie from the snow during 
the time of the sun’s greatest altitude, 
so as to prevent, in some degree, the 
painful intlauimation in the eyes called 
‘snow-blindness.’ We also thus en¬ 
joyed greater warmth during the hours 
of rest, and had a better chance of dry¬ 
ing our clothes; beside which, no siiiaII 
advantage was derived from the snow 
being harder at night for traveling.— 
The only disadvantage of this plan was, 
that the fogs were somewhat more fre¬ 
quent and more thick by night than by 
day. This traveling by night, and 
sleeping by day, so completely inverted 
the natural order of things, tfiat it was 
diHicult to persuade ourselves of the 
reality. Even the oflirers and myself, 


who were all furnished with pocket 
chronometers, could not always bear in 
mind at what part of the 24 liours we 
had arrived; and there were several 
of the men who declared (and I believe 
truly) that tliey never knew night from 
day during the whole excursion. When 
we rose in the evening, we commenced 
our day by prayers, alter which wc took 
otr our fur sleeping-dresses, and put on 
those fur traveling; the former being 
made of camlet, lined with racoon-skin, 
and flic latter of strong blue hox-cloth. . 
We made a point of always putting on 
the same stockings and boots for travel¬ 
ing in, whether they had dried during 
the day or not; and I believe it w'as 
only in five or six instances, at the must, 
that they were not either still wet or 
hard frozen. This, indeed, was of no 
conscijlienee, beyond the discumfort of 
lir.st putting them on in this state, as 
they weiP sure to be thoroughly wet 
in a quarter of an hour after coiii- 
nu'iicing our journey; wiiile, on the 
other hand, it was of vital iiiqiortunce to 
keep dry things for sleeping in. lieing 
‘rigged,’ we breakfasted upon warm 
cocoa and biscuit, and, after stowing the 
things in the boats and on the sledges, 
so as to secure them as miiidi as possible 
from wet, we set off on our day's jotirn- 
ey, and nsiiallv proceeded from five 
bonrs to five uiul a half, then stopped 
an iiour to dine, and again traveled 
four, five, or even six hours, according 
to eirciimstaiices. After this wc halted 
for the Ufpftl (as we called it) though it 
was usually early' in the morning, se¬ 
lecting the largest surface of ice we hap¬ 
pened to he near for hauling the boats 
on, in order to avoid the danger of its 
breaking np by coming in contact with 
other musses, and also to prevent drift 
as mucii as (lossihle. The boats were 
placed close alongside each other, with 
tlieir sterns to the wind, the snow or 
wet cleared out of them, and the sails, 
supported by tliC bamboo masts and 
three paddles, placed over them as awn¬ 
ings, an entrance being left at the bow'. 
Every man then immediately put on dry 
stockings and fur boots, after which we 
set about the necessary repairs of boats, 
sledges, or clothes ; and, after serving 
the provisions for the succeeding day', 
we went to supper. Most of the officers 
and men then smoked their pipes, which 
served to dry the boats ann awnings 
very much, and usually raised the tcin* 
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peratureof onr lodg’iii^s 10 or 15 dejf. 
Tlii$ part of tiio twcuity-four hours was 
oftrii a time, and tiie only one, of real 
enjoyment to us; the men told their 
stories, and ‘ foug;lit all their battles 
o’er asfain,’ and the labours of the day, 
unsuccessful us they too often were, 
were forgotten. A regular w'atch was 
set during our resting-tiine, to look out 
for bears, or for tlie ice breaking np 
round us, as well as to attend to the 
drying of the clothes, each man alter¬ 
nately taking this duty for one liour.— 
MVe then concluded our day with pray¬ 
ers, and, having put on our fur dresses, 
lay down to sleep, with a degree of 
comfort which perhaps few persons 
would imagine possible under such cir¬ 
cumstances, our chief inconvenience 
being, tliat we were somewhat pinched 
for room, and therefore obliged to stow 
rather closer than was quite agreeable. 
The temperature, while we slept, was 
usually from St) to d5 deg., according 
to the state of the extei naratinospbere; 
but on one or two occasions, in calm and 
w'arni weather, it rose as high as ()U to 
(it) deg , obliging us to tiirow off a part 
of our fur dress. After we bad slept 
seven hours, the man appointed to boil 
the cocoa roused iis, when it ivas ready, 
by the sound of a bugle. Our allowance 
of provision for each man per day was 
as tullows:— 


ni^cuil...in ounres. 

rriiiiiiiCHii.n (In, 

Swoi-tonod Ci'eiia Powilcr. .1 do. tn mnke one pint. 

Rum.I Kill, 

'I'nluccu.3 ounrex per week. 


(Jur fuel consisted entirely of spirits of 
wine, of which two pints formed onr 
daily allowance, the cocoa being cooked 
in an iron boiler over a shallow iron 
lamp with seven wirks,—a simple appa¬ 
ratus wliieli answered our purpose re¬ 
markably well. We usually found one 
pint of the spirits of wine sntheiont for 

{ ireparing our breakfast; that is, for 
leatiiyg twentyHu’ght pints of water, 
though it always commenced from the 
temperature of 32 dog. Jf the weather 
was calm and fair, this quantity of fuel 
brought it to the boiling point in about 
an hour and a nuarter; but more gener¬ 
ally the wicks began to go out before it 
had reached 200 deg. This, however, 
made a very comfortable meal to per¬ 
sons situated as we were. Such, with 
very little variation, was our regular 


routine during the whole of this excur¬ 
sion.'* 

Speaking of a particular day, he says, 
—“The fog dispersing before noon, we 
had another clear and fine day, but, as 
usual, paid dear for this ciunturt by thi* 
increased softness of the snow and the 
oppressive glare rcllceted fntui it. Set¬ 
ting out at half-past seven in the even¬ 
ing, we foumi the sun more distressing 
to the eyes than we had ever yet felt it, 
bidding'defiance to our crape'vciU and 
wire-gauze eye-shades; but a more ef¬ 
fectual screen was alforded by the sun 
becoming clouded about nine. (Jur way 
still lay uvec small loose masses, to 
which we were now so accustomed us 
scarcely to expect any other ; for it was 
evident that we were not improving in 
tills respect as we advanced nortiiwards. 
—At half past nine we came to a very 
dillinilt crossing aimmg the loose ice, 
which, however, we were eiieoiiraged to 
attempt by seeing a Hoe of some mag¬ 
nitude beyond it. We had to convey 
tlie sledges and provisions one way, and 
to haul the boats over by another. One 
of the masses over which the boats came 


began to roll about while one of them 
was upon it, giving us reason to appre¬ 
hend its upsetting, which imi.st have 
been attended witli some very serious 
consequence; fortunately, however, it 
retained Us cquililirium long enough to 
allow us to get tlirfhoat oast it in s.if)>ty, 
not without several of the men falling 
overboard in consequence of the long 
iiimps we had to make, and the edges 
breaking with their weight.” 

lie mentions the piiicnomeiion of red 
.snow. This (says a writer wlio has 
had great experience as a reviewer} is 
“ iieio to us.” We are surpri.sed at this 
remark, as tlie critic, wlio is usually 
very observant, ought to have known 
that red snow was noticed by captain 
Ross in his exploration of Hamn’s Kay, 
and by Mr. Kakewell in Ids Alpine tra¬ 
vels.—“ We met with a quantity of snow 
(says the captain), tinged, to the depth 
of several inclies, witli some red co¬ 
louring matter, of which a portion was 
preserved in a bottle for future examina¬ 
tion, This circnmstance recalled to our 


recollection our having frequently be¬ 
fore, in tlie course of thi* journey, re¬ 
marked that the loaded sledges, in 
passing over hard snow, left upon it a 
light rose-coloured tint, whidrat the 
time we attributed to the ,c||Biirtng 
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matter being pressed out of the birch of 
which they were made. To-day, how¬ 
ever, we observed tliat the runiinsof 
the boats, and even our own footsteps, 
exhibited the same appearance; and, on 
watching it more narrowly afterwards, 
we found the satriu etfucttobeprodiiced, 
ill a greater or less degree, by heavy 
pressure on almost all the ice over whicli 
wc passed, though a magnifying glass 
could detect nothing to give it this tinge. 
Tlie colour of the red snow which we 
buttled, and which only occurred in 
tw'o or three spots, appeared somewhat 
dilfereut from this, being rather of a 
salmon than a rose colour; but both 
were so striking ns to be tlie subject of 
constant remark,” 

lly laborious jwrsevcrawce, the party 
at length reached the latitude of 
degrees and three quarters:—supposed 
to be within rdM) miles of the Pole.— 
Heavy rains at that time prevailed; but 
a more seriiuis obstacle soon presented 
itself, whirh prove<l insurmountable.— 
The ice over uliicb they were traveling 
tow'ard the north, was itself drifting 
more rapidly to the .south than the di- 
stinces which they could accomplish.— 
Thus, the last three days having been 
spent in this disheartening and fruitless 
toil,—half of the provisions being ex¬ 
hausted,—some of tlie men falling sick, 
and being reported unfit for exertion,— 
the scurvy tiireateiuiig tliciii,—and no 
hope of any favorable change remain¬ 
ing—our brave countrymen were com¬ 
pelled to abandon tbcir iiupractiruble 
de.sign. They accordingly returned fo 
the Ilecia, and on the 2-lth of Septem¬ 
ber pul into Long-Hope, in one of the 
t)rknpy Islands, without having expe- 
ricncctl any loss by death. Tiie whole 
period, occupied in these exertions on 
the ice, is stated to have been sixty-one 
days. 

Very few aiiiiiials were seen in the 
remote progress of our adventurers. 
8ome bears paid them a visit, uiul iverc 
rewarded for their civility by being 
killed and eaten. Seals were alsoraught 
and devoured, and immense numbers of 
sea-fowl ivere seen, though few were 
Taken. 

It is not supposed that captain Parry 
is either willing, or will he allowed, to 
renew his attempt for visiting the Pole; 
bwt hi^riend captsiin Frank liA, We are 
infu rigll, will undertake a new fi.xpedi- 
tio|H#M|ne course of the present year, 


with a view of proceeding by land to 
Xleliring's Strait. 


A NEW SETTLEMENT IN AFRICA, 

The settlement of Sierra-Leone being 
consigned to neglect, if not wholly 
ahandoiicd by our countrymen, the mi¬ 
nister of the colonial department fixed 
upon Fernando-Po for the seat of a new 
rolony, as this island is not only more 
healthy and fertile than the former spot, 
but better calculated by its situatioi, iVi'?*’ 
the repression of that abominable trxHir 
in human flesh which is still carried oit 
by the Spaniards and Portuguese. A 
small stmadron having reached the 
coast of llenin in October last, a dis¬ 
embarkation was quietly effected, and 
arrangeiiients were made with the iiii- 
tives for the purchase of land and the 
formation of auallianee. 

From a journal of the proceedings, 
sent by one of the oifieers t<i the editor 
of the Literary (lazclle, wc exlr.u't both 
tile opening and the developement of 
the colonial scheme.—“ Oci. 27. On 
our appTo.icIi to the island every one 
was delighted wilb its beautiful appear¬ 
ance, as well as with the scenery sur¬ 
rounding us in our anchorage. \v e had 
hardly brought up, n lien four canoes 
appeared with a number of natives, who 
exchanged yams and some fishing lines 
for our iron hoops. They were line 
middle-sized athletic men, with an agree¬ 
able expression of countenance. 'I'lie 
report of the muskets fired at sunset 
appeared to alarm them very nuirh, as 
they shoved off immediately, hoisted 
.sail, and took leave of us for the night. 

“ Ocl. 28.---'I'liis morning it rained 
heavily till nine or ten o'clock; not¬ 
withstanding which, canoes cumc off in 
groat numbers, bringing foods, palm 
wine, a few skins of monkeys and 
snakes, and small circular boxes, neatly 
woven, of split cane, &c. .Some of the 
natives ventured on board, not however 
without evident signs of fear. Captain 
Harrison conducted a hoy of about 
twelve years of age over the sliip, and 
ill the guu-ruom the officers made him 
examine a variety of articles. A look¬ 
ing glass, and the ringing of a bell, 
seemed to create the greatest astonish- 
nienl in him. 

“ 2flth.—Tlie canoes visited u.s in 
greater number than before, the natives 
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appearing to g'.'iiti more confidrnce; in¬ 
deed, so much' as to become tronblcaonie. 
—Our boats went for wood and water, 
and, instead of meeting with any ub> 
atructiuii, were assisted by the natives. 

“3()tli.—The senior lieutenant went 
asliorc at six o'clock, with a party of 
black labourers, to cut a path through 
the jungle on Point-William.—I went 
ashore soon after noon at llarracouta, 
to invite the supposed king on board ; 
but the chiefs and natives surrounding 
^ him opposed his inclination. 

“ 31st.—^'fhe king, his brother, and 
five or six chiefs, entered the ship: we 
immediately conducted them to the cap¬ 
tain’s cabin,-where we entertained them 
with wine and biscuit. They seemed to 
drink our wine and eat our biscuit with 
some relish, after we had, by their own 
desire, set them the example; and we 
also, in compliment to tnem, drank 
some of their palm wine. We observed 
that some of them mixed palm wine 
with tlie Madeira. From tlie king to 
the lowest of his attendants, they were 
dressed in a most fanciful savage taste. 
In the first place, their whole bodies 
were completely smeared with a pig¬ 
ment composed of red clay and palm 
oil, with the execpiioii of his majesty, 
whose distingtiishing colour, like 'that 
of the imperial family of China, was yel¬ 
low. Their heads were dressed with 
long small curls, hanging down behind, 
the Iiair on the fore-part of tlie head 
being divided on each side in curls, so 
as to hang down hchitid the ears,* and 
leave the fore-part of the head entirely 
exposed. The forehead is generally 
round, and appears to he shaven about 
an inch or two back,—the heads of the 
youths being shaven close round, leav¬ 
ing the crown unshaven. The hat 
usually worn has a low crown and nar¬ 
row brim, made of split rattan, not verv 
closely worked, and is ornamented witfi 
leaves, bone.s of monkeys and other 
animals, and a few white, and some¬ 
times red feathers. A girdle rests on 
the hips, and supports the only covering 
thev wear, which is in front, except his 
majesty, who had, beside his anterior 
covering, a posterior one, composed of 
the skin of some animal. The girdle 
consists cither of a string of the oertcbrai 
of snakes, or of beads of .«omc hard 
berry; the anclets and bracelets are for 
the most part composed of the same ma¬ 
terials. During tlie entertainment of 
tlie natives in the cabin, the bund was 

VOL. IX. 


ordered to play on the quarter-deck, 
and they appeared much gratifieil with 
the music. From the cabin we con¬ 
ducted them along tlie main deck, and 
shewed them the horses, asses, oxen, 
pigs, &c. They were much struck 
with the horses and pigs; but the cow, 
and particularly her tail, appeared to 
afford them the greatest delight, each 
of them handling it in succession, pull¬ 
ing the hairs out, and shaking it with 
every murk of the highest ilegrec of 
astonishment and pleasure. After 
making the tour of the main deck, we 
took them to the quarter-deck, where 
our music so enraptured the king’s 
brother, that he could not refrain from 
displaying liis savage steps and uncontli 
gestures to the tune:—“So played Or- 

? heus, and so danced the brutes.’’— 
'hinking that wc had indulged them 
enough in this amusement, wc emlea- 
voured to conciliate them Ity presents ; 
we first commenced with liis yellow ma- 
jestjs j whom we presented with the 
whole length of a large iron hoop, 
which had been straiglitcned for the 
occasion; then to ftie brutlier we gave 
half of the quantity, and about a foot to 
each of the chiefs or attendants; and 
they left the ship apparently in very 
good humor with us. We have omitted 
to observe, that the king and the chiefs 
W'cre anxious to rub tbeir lung beards 
with those who possessed one. They 
showed evident satisfaction upon chairs 
being given them to sit on; and wc 
have smee observed, that, in their own 
huts, they all sit upon blocks of wood. 
This is different from the usual custom 
of tl.e Africans, who squat down on 
their haunches or their heels. 

“JVo«. 2nd.—1 went ashore with 
Messrs. (laller and Morrison, the in¬ 
terpreter Anderson, and my servant, to 
make some arrangements respecting the 
establishment of a market near our set¬ 
tlement. The king and the chiefs liav- 
ing arrived, we explained the object of 
oiir visit, which they heard with great 
attention; tlicy anxiously made a pro- 
ppsal for our mutual good understand¬ 
ing, which was. that, if any of their 

f icdple troubled us by committing any 
ireach of good faith, they requested wo 
would communicate it to the chiefs, and 
they would take care that the delin¬ 
quents should he punished; iind, vice 
ver 0 dt if any of our people eprumitted 
any improper acts toward flUbm, that 
they wonlu represent it to our chiefs.— 

T 
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Aflfr an (*ari»''itdiscnssiun ainnUff them- 
Relvos, »v« all affreed to the various 
proposals on both sides, by drinking 
prdiii wine together, and exchanging 
pifsents—giving lii.s majesty an axe, for 
which he returned a fowl. We now pro¬ 
posed to accunipany liiiii to his village, 
to uliich he at first shewed great will¬ 
ingness to accede, and took rnc by the 
iiand us if to conduct me; but instead 
of walking, a.s we had expccteil, 
through the ivoods, he kept inclining 
to the heach where our boats were lying. 
We then thought he w'as going to take 
ns along tlie shore, and land at a place 
whenoe there was a much shorter path 
to his village; yet, when w'e proposed 
to him to enter a boat, he held back, 
and positively declined, saying, that his 
house was not good enough, and that 
he liad nothing in it to entertain us 
with : however, as wc wore predeter¬ 
mined to go, we marehcil forward. Wc 
tliought the king had good reason for 
not w'ishing ns to proceed; for certainly 
neitlier his hut uor the road to it seemed 
calculated for a visit of ceremony or 
pleasure. The patli w’as extremely 
.slippery, with many pools and routs of 
trees to impede our progress, beside a. 
very thick jungle, and myriads of ants 
aiKi other insects tormenting us on the 
way. I lis majesty's hut was merely a 
thatched roof, the eaves of w'liich were 
not three feet from the ground, whicli 
was supported by pillars, and only one 
end of it protected from the weather.— 
Ills brother had tikeii care to arrive be¬ 
fore us, and received us nil It much 
good humor, regretting only that he 
hud nothing to regale us ivith; how¬ 
ever, in a short time a calabash of stale 
palm wine was brought in, which, after 
tasting himself (according to the African 
custom), to prove that it was not poison¬ 
ous, he pre.sented to us. 

“ -Jth. —Some chiefs came on board, 
in a very large canoe, and were intro- 
diici'd to the captain while at breakfu.st. 
When tliey entered, they all sat dow n 
on chairs with iiiucli apparent satisfac¬ 
tion ; the captain made them a foiv pre¬ 
sents of knives, small looking-glasses, 
&c., which gave them so much delight, 
that they began clapping their hands 
and singing short sentences in a high 
tone ot voice, bowing their heads Ire- 
<|ucntly during the time. Anderson iii- 
tormed ns thov were singing onr praises, 
for their words implied, “ truly you are 
come to do us good.” They were en¬ 


tertained with palm wine, Madeira, bis¬ 
cuits, fish, yams, &e. The three Eu¬ 
ropean women wdiom ivc have on board 
wi're introduced to them, and seemed 
to engage their attention very miicli. 

“ 5th.—Anderson returnei 1 to the ship 
about three this afternoon, (having been 
absent two days,) in a large canoe pull¬ 
ing seventeen paddles accompanied by 
some chiefs and other natives, who, 
before they came alongside the .ship, 
uilled (|nite round us .singing most 
ondly aii<l merrily. They were taken 
into the captain’s cabin, where they were 
entertained until he came on board, 
which he soon did, and, before be <lis- 
inissed them, made a present to eacli. 

“ 7ih.—\Ve landed at a small cove, 
and w'lTi* conducted by the chiefs to an 
open space in the woods. When the 
captain was seated, a small ram and 
several calabashes of palm wine were 
placed before him. He ordered a leil 
cloak to be put on the king, and a velvet 
hat; but, as his majesty could not con¬ 
veniently take his own hat edf, the vel¬ 
vet one was placed over the crown of 
his, and pierced by the same bone that 
secured his own hat to the head, by 
running it through Ids hair. The ap¬ 
pearance of these presents, but more 
particularly of the iron, intoxicated the 
feelings of the sav.nres, whose passions 
were so much excited by it, that the 
good order which had previously been 
observed could no longer beinaiiUained; 
an<l they pressed in on all sides, with 
such a clatter of tongues that the firing 
of cannon would liavc been relief to our 
ears, enmpan'd to the savage and vo¬ 
ciferous clamour of these wild beings : 
however, it is but right to do them just¬ 
ice—notwitlistanding all this confusion, 
they did not lay violent hands on any 
person or article, that wc observed. We 
noticed that the king gave away many 
small pieces of iron to a few, wliicli, by 
loading each to hope tliat he ndglit be 
the next selected to receive a token of 
royal favour, perliaps kept them from 
laying violent hands on any thing tiicin- 
si-lves, Wc retired to the beach, and 
embarked during the confusion, the 
whole crowd following us to the shore, 
and many even into tlic water. On a 
rough calculation, it is supposed there 
were at least two thousand natives as- 
seinbled. The u'omen were kept sepa- 
r.ite from the men, and in the hack 
ground: Mr. (Jailer went and spoke to 
some of them, but they shewed gn>at 
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timidity, though the men put some of 
the young women’s hands into his in a 
very milii and friendly manner. 

“ 8th.—The captain fixed upon a spot 
for the site of his intended house, near 
which stands a deserted native village; 
and he named the ground which is clear¬ 
ing away fur a garden. Paradise, and 
changed that of Glover’s Stairs to Ja¬ 
cob’s* Liadder: this is a flight of stairs 
one hundred and fifty in number, built 
since our arrival by Mr. Glover and his 
crew of English artificers. 

“ 10th.—Very few canoes or natives 
were seen to-day, and none came to the 
ship, which has occasioned us to sus¬ 
pect that some of our proceedings have 
not pleased them; and this su.spiciun 
was confirmed by a deputation of seven 
chiefs coming to compiain of our men 
cutting down the palm trees for the 
leaves to roof their huts with; they also 
complained of the frequent tiring of 
iimskets. In reply to the latter, we gave 
them to understand it was only the 
oiiictTS shooting at the rnonl^eys; and, 
to confirm it, very opportunely the 
purser happened to come up at the time 
with a mail carrying a large monkey 
which he had shot, and idsu a very 
small deer. .As tins did nut appear to 
satisfy them, captain Harrison took 
them up just beyond wlicre the men 
were then clearing: he then placed a 
quantity of iron upon the ground, and 
offered hy signs that he would give 
them all the iron for the land that U’as 
within the line of that boundary; wliich 
tliey made it appear they understood.— 
13ot]i parties seeming satisfied, wc sat 
down in a row, and drank palm wine 
together, hy way of clenching tlic bar- 
gain. 

“ ] 1th.—Divine service tvas perform¬ 
ed by the captain, when four natives 
attended, and behaved with great de¬ 
corum. 

12th.—A numerous deputation of 


chiefs came gaily dressed to our camp at 
Clarence, to settle tin* affair definitively 
concerning the land which wc had pur¬ 
chased. (.’aptain Gwen went with them 
to the boiimlary line, and entered into a 
more particular e.vplunation, hy m.irk- 
ing a number of trees on the honiidary 
line, and promising tliem more pie- 
sents;—after which he brought four of 
them on hoard,and eoneluded (lie whole 
business of the transfer by giving them 
presents, and drinking palm wine. 

“ 13th.—A strong ]>ruof of e.oiilideiiet; 
was shewn hy a man and ahoy iiiMstiiig 
oti coming' on board to sleep ; perhaps 
the expectation of a present nas their 
principal inducement; however, I never 
met with or read of more tractable and 
good-tempered savages than these ap¬ 
pear to be; for,even when they are most 
trouhlesoine, we ean always lead tliem 
in the direction we wisli hy taking liold 
of one of their hands, or ev('n a linger. 

IStli.—The chiefs hruught a young 
man hack to-day whom the captain iiad 
put iitider their charge to pass avieek 
with them. Some bricks were landed 
for immediato use. When the natives 
found out how they conhl shaiqieii their 
knives, they shewed the most earnest 
desire to possess them; hut iron is llieir 
idol, which they appear to worship for 
its usefulness; pieces of iron hoop, 
knives, and liatcliets, are wliat they 
most covet; they turn their noses up at 
razors or scissors, when they c.ui gel. 
the former. Of clothes they scaicely 
know the use, the women having im 
mure covering than the men.” 

Within a few days from the last date, 
many thick jungles ui-rc cleared, uinl 
many trees, in which the island almiinds, 
were cut down : forges were fixed, saw- 
pits dug: convenient huts superseded 
the use of tents; and considerable pro¬ 
gress was ni.ide in tbc organisation of a 
promising settlement. 


THE wanderer’s RETURN. 

The village-bell toll’d night's last hour to the bieeze. 
As a wand’rer approach’d it along the lone road ; 
l.atc and weary he came, and he long'd for the ease 
That a son ever finds in a father’s abode. 

’Twas long since he left it, and infancy’s joys 
Now crowded his fancy in shadowy throng; 
lie started at hearing the clock’s sudden noise. 

And he hasten'd ms steps as he Uavel'd along. 
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The language of Love, and the Power of Memory. 

He trod liglit, for his heart panted light as he went; 

^ Tlie church-tow’r now rose in the gloom of the night; 
O’er the grave-yard his footsteps were fearlessly bent, 

For that road soonest broagnt the old cottage in sight. 

Ah! thought he, in crossing its oft-trodden stile. 

Many friends since I went must have sunk to the grave! 
Death grasps at old age; checks the youth’s early smile j 
Unsparing alike to the coward or brave. 

As he pass’d on his way, a new stone struck his eye. 

And the inoon-heani upon it was sleeping in light; 

He turn’d to the grave-stone; his heart heav’d a sigh; 

Fur the name of his parents he saw with affright. 

Disappointment and grief struck him dumb; in despair 
He sunk on the earth, tliough ’twas dump with the dew; 
He had promis’d himself a good home, free from care; 

And the home of his parents too well now he knew! 

" Yet, alas!” to himself thus he inwardly said; 

'Tis the home of all others from cure that’s most free % 
For care cannot come to the home of the dead ; 

Uiit, ah! ’tis not yet a still mansion for me.” 

At the tomb of his parents till morning he lay; 

With its earliest beam he arose from the ground; 

And he went from the village reluctant away. 

As no home for the wanderer there could be found! 

J. Si. 


'Fllli LANGUAGE OF LOVE, 

from Moods and Tenses. 

True love hath wordless language all its own. 
Heard in the heart;—and yet there’s eloquence . 
Beyond their meaning—yea, a thrilling sense 
Oft-times in words,—when a kind voice hath grown 
(By sweet thoughts fed) into a tremulous tunc 
Of dear emotion, which may haply seem 
To others nothing, and yet shed a gleam 
Along an anxious heart; for then ^onc 
That under-breath’d, affection-touched power. 
Out-thrills a thousand doubts. O, peerless hour->- 
W’lieii, from one won! thus utter’d falt’ringly. 
Within the heart there springs up suddenly 
A feeling far from earthly tmngs removed— 

The first young feeling that we are not all u»-loved. 


THE POWER OP MEMORY, 

from the same fFork. 

With what a fairy spell doth Memory 
Call up the past to throng the present hour. 
Wielding her wand of more than wizard power 
D’er beings of fore-gone reality. 
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1828.J Ati Address to a yioung hady^ and the Fallacy of Hope. 

Till all that was, in life’s variety, 

Bright days and dark—forgotten griefs and gladness*— 

1 ales of old time, and joys long*past, and sadness— . ^ 
Obeying her all-viewless potency, 

Join in strange chorus! The enchantress breathes 
Her incantations in a thought—that wreathes 
Itself a garland from the varied flowers 
Of years and years revived—^Vhile on she scours, 
np, uncheck’d, untired, to times far gone. 

With speed for which an instant’s thonsandth were too long. 


AN ADDRESS TO A YOUNG I.ADY, 

tty aa enraptured Swain. 

Mv gentle love, inyonly love! 

RIy drooping spirit pines for thee; 

The gorgeous hall, the lighted bower, 

Lute, (lance, and song, have lost their power; 

Thou only canst this cloud remove, 

My beautiful Marie. 

Then haste thee, dear; the kingly west 
A splendid gift flings o’er the sea; 

And bn‘athes the rose it sigh more sweet, 

'I’o liuil the hour the parted meet. 

O! come to this devoted breast, 

Aly beautiful Marie! 

’Tis bliss to meet—’tis sweet to part 
To meet again by love's decree; 

1 cherish not a liopc more fond. 

Nor prize a paradise beyond 
That hour which gives thee to my heart, 

My beautiful Marie. 

Charles Swain. 


THE FALLACY OF HOPE, 

by Mr. T. Moore. 

Hope comes again, to this heart long a stranger; 

Once more riie sings me her flattering strain; 

But hush, gentle siren! for ah there’s less danger 
In still suflering on, than in hoping again. 

Long, long in sorrow too deep for repining,^ 

Gloomy, but tranquil, this bosom hath Tain; 

And joy coming now, like a sudden light shining 
O’er eyelids long darken’d, would bring me but pain. 

Fly, tlicn, ye visions, that hope would shed o’er me— 
Lost to the future, my sole chance of rest 
Now lies, not in dreaming of bliss that's before me. 
But, ah, in forgetting how once 1 was blest! 
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Affection^ and the Captive. 
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affection. 

Fkom youtli’s early day, 

To life’s fadinf^ ray. 

Love still is tlie source of dcliglit; 

And its lustre divine 
Tlie brighter doth shine. 

The darker allliction’s sad night. 

Wlion the tomprst of woe 
O’er the bosom sliairblow, 

Ainl the heart is o’crwhelmcd with feais, 

’’J'is affection alone 
For hard fate can atone. 

And change into smiles all our tears. 

In the moment of death, 

IV hen life’s parting breath 
Shall fade like the taper in gloom, 

Affection’s sweet smile 
Can that muuient beguile. 

And illutniric the path to the tomb ! 

W. II. 


THE oai'tive, 

from MB. ROUERT MONTUOMERy's OMNIPBE.SENCI! of the deity. 

Within a dungeon mildew’d by the night, 

Barr’d from salubrious air and cheering light, 
fm ! the pale captive pines in hostile lands, 

IMiain’d to his doom hy adamantine bands! 

Oh! how he pants to face the fresh-wing’d breeze, 

And list the voices of the summer trees; 

To breathe, and live, and move, and be as free 
As Nature is, and man was made to be! 

And when at night, upon his flinty bed. 

Silent and sad he lays his grief-worn head. 

There, as the dungeon-belV with dreary sound 
Tolls midnight through the sleeping air around, 
Uemembraiicc wafts him to congenial climes, 

And frames a fairy worhl of happier times. 

The woodland haunts around his native scene, 

The village dance upon the festive green ; 

His thyuiy garden where he loved to ply, 

And smiled as peeping flower-buds hail’d Ids eye ; 

His beauteous partiierj and her blue-eyed boy. 

Who prattled, play’d, and fed his soul with joy; 

All with immingling rapture fire his heart, 

And force the stings of agony to start. 

Till, like a bark by wrecking whirlwinds driven, 

He rolls, and writlies, and groans despair to Heaven! 

And Heaven is by! and with ethereal charm 
Bids Hope to M'aKen, and her smiles to warm; 

Then, lull’d by her, his homo-wed bosom teems 
With holy raptures and seraphic dreams. 
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The original ok ciierry-rii'e,— 

publisJud ill ir»0rt, by .Mr. [tii'Juml .llison. 

There is a in licr f.ict' 

Where roses ami white lilies grow; 

A lica\enly paradise is tli.it place, 

Wherein all pleii'>iint I’niits do grow; 

There cherries grow that none may buy. 

Till cherry-ripe thentsclves do cry. 

Those cherries fairly do enc1o.se 
Of orient pearl a double row. 

Which svheii her lovely hinghter sbow.s) 

They look like rose-buds lillM with snoiv; 
Yet them no peer nor prince may buy, 

Till clierry-ripo tlieiiiselves do cry. 

Her eyes like angels watcli (hem still; 

Her brows like bended bows do .stand; 
Threat’ning with piercing frowns to kill 
All that approach with eye or hand 
These sacred cherries to come nigh, 

Till cherry-ri[)e themselves do cry. 


ONE iii/NimEi) F.anLEs, oriifiual and 

selected, by .Janies j\’ortheote, n.A. 

Faules form a convenient and'pleas¬ 
ing mode of conveying instruction to 
children. Moral truth may be so exem¬ 
plified by a reference to some parallel 
case in nature, as to be more adapted to 
their capacities than formal precepts; 
and even “children of a larger growth” 
may'derive benefit from the striking 
hints M’hieh arc thus imparted. The 
earliest specimen of a paraole, or Scrip¬ 
tural Fable, occurs in the book of 
Judges, where Jotham, at the election 
of a king, intimates the danger of a 
bad choice by referring to a meeting of 
trees, at which the fruitful and valuable 
trees deeline the honor, and the bram¬ 
ble accepts it from a motive of selfish 
ambition. The first tlrcek fable on re¬ 
cord is that of the Eagle and Niglitin* 
gale, given by Hesiod. The most po¬ 
pular fabulist is /Esop,a supposed Phry¬ 
gian slave; but it is uncertain whether 
this was a real personalise; and the work 
attributed to him is apparently a collec¬ 
tion of the fables of different ages and 
countries. 

Wc proceed to extract some of the 
original fables,—not perhaps the best, 
yet pithy and pointed. 


“ The Philosopher and Sheet of 
Paper .—A sage pfiilosopher, being one 
day in a gentleman’s library, saw Tying 
on the table a sheet of paper, which had 
once been white, but was now blotted 
and scrawled all overwitli iiMnsenscand 
ill-drawn figures. ‘ Alt!’ said the .sage, 
‘ had tliis sometime, spotless paper l»een 
committed to the trust and care of proper 
hands, it might at this time have con¬ 
tained an excellent poem or an accom¬ 
plished drawing, lessons of morality or 
doctrines of science, instead of being 
thus defaced, and rendered worse than 
useless, by the display of blots and 
scratches, dirt and folly, fit only at pre¬ 
sent to singe a roasting pullet or to kin¬ 
dle the fire, and the sooner it is destroyed 
the better.’ 

“ Jipptication .—The infant mind is 
pure and unsullied, like the fairest ivhite 
paper, without a stain, and the first im- 
prC'^sinns it receives, we all know by 
experience, are the deepest and most 
clifneuit to be erased; therefore it be¬ 
comes more particularly our duty, as wc 
value the future ivclfare of the child, to 
be careful of the first instructions and 
notions which arc given to it. Praise 
children for being pretty, and they will 
endeavour to set themselves off. Praise 
them for being good, and they will en¬ 
deavour to be virtuous.” 
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**'J'hcvain (ilow-fVorm. —A contain 
g^low-worm had long been the object of 
admiration amongst his humble ac¬ 
quaintance, the insects of the hedge 
where he made a tigiirc; and. every 
night, lie would cundesceud to illuinine 
them with the splendor of his light, 
and in return received the homage of 
his reptile couit with a most gracious 
air of aHccted condescension. On one 
occasion a sniall-waisted Hatterer ob* 
traded himself on his notice, by ob¬ 
serving, that his humility was wonder¬ 
ful, and advised him by all means to 
muhe himself more public, and to shine 
in a more exalted circle, that the great 
world might become the witnesses of 
sueli attractions! ‘ No, no,’ replied the 
groveling-spirited glow-worm, ‘that is 
not to my taste; for, between ourselves, 
my great delight is to be in company 
wfiere I can preside, and be regarded as 
a wonder—no matter though it be from 
tbeir inferiority or ignorance; whereas, 
if i ussoeiate with those of higher en¬ 
dowments, I shall feel my pride mortifi¬ 
ed, and appear, even to myself, to be no 
better than a poor worm.’— Application. 
There are certain dispositions of the 
mind that incline men to a base and 
vulgar ambition, a desire of shining at 
any rate; an<l therefore they seek out 
for such companions only, as ais; con¬ 
fessedly their inferiors, where no im¬ 
provement can be gained, where ilattery 
and admiration are rceeived by them 
with pleasure, although odered by the 
iiieaiicst of mortals, and preferred to 
the counsel of the wise, or the admo¬ 
nition of the good. Jliit such egotists 
must ever remain in all their errors. 
Instruction gives tliem pain, because it 
lessens their sclf-imi)urt.inee ; nor can 
they bear the siiock of feeling them¬ 
selves surpassed ; and from that mean 
tnotivo tliey shun such opportuni¬ 
ties as might render them fit for the 
highc.st society; for he who would be¬ 
come a master, must first submit to the 
humble station of a pupil. Few are so 
empty as those who are full of them¬ 
selves.” 

” The Lion and the Ape .—An old 
lion had long been despotic sovereign 
of the forest, and of coarse accustomed 
to the abject homage of every^ inferior 
animal in it, as is common in courts, 
eacli trying to out-do his companions ia 
servility; wdicn a pert malicious ape, 
who wished to give iiis powerful master 
some pain, ami yet escape his rage, as 


he well knew it was as much as his life 
was worth to offend him openly, there¬ 
fore sought how he might artfully mor¬ 
tify him under the mask of friendship, 
but keep out of the scrape himself, and 
at the same time insidiously cause the 
ruin of his competitors for court favour. 
With this intent he lost no opportunity 
of obtaining private conferences with 
the lion, and on all occasions was busy 
to inform liim of what, he said, lie bad 
heard against bis character and disposi¬ 
tion, from tliose whom the lion had taken ^ 
to be Ids best friends; saying, the fox 
bad accused him of tyranny, the horse 
had complained he was blood-thirsty, 
the bull that he was sellish and cruel, 
and the stag, that he knew not what 
mercy was. At length the lion, no 
longer able to suffer lids artful and ma¬ 
lignant harangue, furiously replied,—• 

‘ Tldukest tlion, base and pitiful traitor, 
thus to abuse me to my f.ice, in attri¬ 
buting all those crimes to me, and that 
thou c.nist escape my vengeance by say¬ 
ing they are the remarks ot my good 
and faitlifiil subjects ? No, foolish ani¬ 
mal, take thy death for tliy officious 
pains, and thus become of some use to 
others by the terror of tliy example.’— 

So s.iying, be iiistiintly crushed him to 
pieces.— Application. Tliere arc some 
artful gossips, who take a iii.ilicious de¬ 
light ill tormenting tbeir iiitimutcs, by 
relating every idle rumour which they 
have beard against them; and, under a 
pretence of pure frienilsbip, accom¬ 
panied with the pride of oifering good 
advice, conclude tliey shall escape the 
odium of giving p.iin, which they de¬ 
serve to incur: butthctriuinpbsof those 
pi'tty tyrants, notwithstanding all their 
art, turn out at last to tbeir own hurt; 
for tbeir visits are soon found to fore¬ 
bode OUT vexation, and at len gtli we shun 
them as ive shun disease. Those who 
blow the coals of otheis’ strife, may 
chance to have the sparks, fly in then- 
own faces.!’ 

“ The Tico Sc^thcs.-^-lt so happened 
that a couple ot mowers’ scythes ivere 
placed together in the same bam; one 
was without its proper handle, and 
therefore remained useless and rusty; 
the other was complete, bright, and in 
good order, and was frequently made 
use ot^ in tire hands of the mowers.— 

” My good neighbour,” said the rusty 
one, *• I much pity you, who labor so 
inncli for the good of others, and withal 
so constantly are fretted with that odious 
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whetstone, that scours you till you 
strike fire, whilst 1 repose in pi*rf«vt 
ease^ and quiet.”—“Give me ItMve,” 
replied the brijrht one, “ to evpluin to 
you, nciglihoiir, the dilh rence of our 
conditions; I must own that I labour, 
but then I am well rewarded in conside¬ 
ration that it is for the benefit of multi¬ 
tudes, and this ^ives me all niy impor¬ 
tance: it is true also that i am reno- 
vated by a harsh whetstone, hut this 
still increases my capability to become 
useful in a more powerful decree, wiiilst 
you remain the insignificant and help¬ 
less victim of your pride and idleness, 
and in the end fall a prey to adevouring' 
rust, useless, unpitied, and unknoun, 

— Idleness, in every 
station of life, is attended by .i portion 
ot niisery. By it the health is impaired, 
the intellects are benumbed, all impor¬ 
tance or value in soeiety is forfeited, 
and, as we contrihute nothiiiii toward 
the profit or plcasiiri' of maukiiul, we 
become little better than outciists or 
burthens on the earth, la the rich, idle- 
ues.s produces a mental misery, and they 
become the prey of melancholy: ami, 
in the inferior orders, its fruits are po¬ 
verty, vice, ami disease; and, if the 
industrious do meet with rubs in the 
world, still, like the wlietstom* to the 
scythe, it sliarpeus their wits, auil pre- 

{ tares them by an actjulsition of ktiow- 
ege and experience to overcome difli- 
cnlties with more facility.” 

It appears from these fables atul their 
morals, that the writer, though old, is 
not superannuated, but is able to give 
salutary advice in an agreeable form.— 
The embellislimcnts of his work remain 
to he menlioned. Of a hundred fables, 
every one lias not only a neat wood-cut 
to introduce it, but another to close it; 
and these are not all the decorations; 
for the initial letter of each fable, like 
an illuminated manuscript, exhibits a 
small (and sometimes very pretty} de¬ 
sign. The drawings of the first class 
were all furnished by Mr, Nortbeote 
himself. 


A HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND VOYAGES 
OF CHRISTOPlien COLUMBUS, by 

fyashin^ton Irving. 4 vols. 1828. 

As the name and exploits of Colum¬ 
bus are well known to every reader of 
lustory, it might have been thought that 
VOL. IX. 


there was no occasion for idle repe¬ 
tition; but Mr. Irving, it seems, under¬ 
took a journey to Madrid, in tlie hope 
of obtaining new information on the 
suliject, and wc llicrefore ought not to 
blame him for his well-meant coininu- 
nicalioiis. It does not appear that he 
has made any important discoveries, 
with all his zeal and diiii’enee; yet we 
must allow that he has produced a work 
of considerable merit, which is rreom- 
inendcd by an agreeable style, and by 
perspicuous and accurate details. 

'I’iie grand scheme attributed to Co¬ 
lumbus has been ajiplauded heyond its 
merit. His discovery of a new eonli- 
nent was rather the elfect of chance than 
of .judgement, lie merely hoped to 
shorten the voyage to India by {inrsu- 
ing a western, instead of an eastern 
course; acted upon the idea that the 
world was much le.ss extensive than it 
really is; anil continued to the last to 
think that the territory which be ilis- 
coveied was a part of Asia; .ind even 
this coinparativcly-insignifii ant sclienie 
appears to have been borrowcil fiom a 
Florentine named Toscanclli, who (says 
Air. Irving) “transmittid toCulumlms, 
in 1174 , a copy of a letter wbicb In- bad 
previously written to a canon of i/isbun, 
maintaining the facility of reaebing 
India by a western course.” It is liow- 
ever ci rtain, that the Genoese adven¬ 
turer was an acute and reflecting man, 
brave, enterprising, resolute, and perse¬ 
vering ; and few, perhaps, could so ably 
have conductiid those ex])editions winch 
led to the most important results. 

Without following Air. Irving in bis 
narrative career, we shall extract the 
character of Isabella (the royal patron- 
ess of Columbus), ami that of the hero 
himself, merely observing that both 
portraits are drawn by tlie florid and 
emblazoning pencil of a rbetoriciaii, 
rather than with the strict fidelity of a 
dispassionate historian. ' 

“ Contemporary writers have been 
enthusiastic in their descriptions of Isa¬ 
bella, but time has sanctioned llieir 
eulogies. She is one of tlie purest and 
most beautiful characters in tlie pagi>sof 
history. She was well formed, of the 
middle size, with great dignity and 
gracefulness of deportment, am] a min¬ 
gled gravity and sw'cetness of demea¬ 
nour. Her complexion ivas fiur; her 
hair auburn, inclining to red; her eyes 
were of a clear blue, with a benign ex¬ 
pression ; and there was a singular me- 
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dcsty in her countenance, gracinji', as it 
(lid, a mniderful iiritiness of purpose 
and earnestness of spirit. Though 
strongly attached to her husband, and 
studious of his fame, yet she always 
maintained her distinct riglits as an 
allied prince. She exceeded him in 
beauty- in personal dignity, in acute* 
ness of genius, and in grandeur of soul. 
Combining the active and resolute qua¬ 
lities of man with the softer charities of 
woman, she mingled in the warlike 
councils of her husband, engaged per¬ 
sonally in his enterprises, and in some 
instances surjiassed liirn in the lirinness 
and intrepiditv of her measures; while, 
being inspired with a truer idea of glory, 
she infused a more lofty and generous 
temper into his subtle and calculating 
policy. It is in the civil history of their 
reign, however, that the character of 
Isabella shines most illustrious. Her 
fostering and maternal can* was conti¬ 
nually directed to reform the laws, and 
heal the ills engendered by along course 
of internal wars. Slic loved her people, 
and, while diligently seeking their good, 
she mitigated, as much as possible, the 
harsh measures of her husband, directed 
to the same end, but inflamed by a mis¬ 
taken zeal. Thus, though almost bi¬ 
goted in her piety, and perhaps too much 
under the influence of ghostly advisers, 
still she was hostile to every measure 
calculated to advance religion at the ex¬ 
pense of humanity. She strenuously 
opposed the expulsion of the Jews, and 
the establishment of the Inquisition, 
though, unfortnnately for Spain, her 
repugnance was slowly vanquished by 
her confessors. She was always an 
advocate for clemency to the Aloors, 
although she was the soul of the war 
against Granada. Site considered that 
war essential to protect the Christian 
faith, and to relieve her subjects from 
fierce and formidable enemies. While 
all her public thoughts and acts were 
princely and august, her private habits 
were simple, frugal, and unostentatious. 
In the intervals of state business, she 
assembled round her the ablest men in 
literature and science, and directed her¬ 
self by their counsels, in promoting 
letters and arts. Through her patron¬ 
age, Salamanca rose to that height 
whicli it assumed among the learned in¬ 
stitutions of the age. Slie promoted the 
distribution of honours and retvards for 
the promulgation of knowlege; she fos- 
tereo the art of printing, recently in- 
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vented, and encouraged the establish¬ 
ment of presses in every part of the 
kingdom; books were admitted free of 
all duty; and more, we are tolil,_ were 
printc(l in Spain, at that early period of 
the art, than in the prestMit literary age. 
It is wonderful how much the destinies 
of countries depend at times upon the 
virtues of individuals, and how it is 
given to great spirits, by combining, 
exciting, and directing the latent powers 
of a nation, to stamp it, as it were, with 
their own greatness. Such beings realise 
the idea or guardian angels, appointed 
by Heaven to watch over the destinies 
ot empires. Such had been prince 
Henry for the kingdom of Portugal; 
and such was now for Spain the illus¬ 
trious Isabella.” 

• • • » 

“Columbus was a man of great and 
inventive genius. The operations of his 
mind wore energetic, nut irregular; 
bursting forth at times with that irre¬ 
sistible force which characterises intel¬ 
lects of such an order. His mind had 
grasped all kinds of knowlege con¬ 
nected with his pursuits; and, though 
his information may appear limited at 
the present day, and some of his errors 
palpable, it is because that knowlege, 
in his peculiar department of science, 
was scantily developed in liis time. His 
own discoveries enliglitencd the ig¬ 
norance of that age, guided conjecture 
to certiiinty, and dispelled numerous 
errors with which he himself had been 
obliged to struggle. 

“ His ambition was lofty and noble. 
He was full of high thoughts, and anx¬ 
ious to distinguish himself by great 
achievements. It has been said that a 
mercenary feeling mingled with his 
views, and that his stipulations witli 
the Spanish court were selfish and ava¬ 
ricious. The cliargc is inconsiderate 
and unjust. He aimed at dignity and 
wealth in the same lofty spirit in which 
he sought renoivn; but they were to 
arise from the territories he should dis¬ 
cover, and be coinmensnrate in import¬ 
ance. No condition could be more just. 
He asked nothing of the sovereigns but 
a command of the countries which 
he hoped to give them, and a share of 
the profits to support the dignity of his 
command. If there should oe no coun¬ 
try discovered, his stipulated viceroy¬ 
alty would be of no avail; and, if no 
revenues should be produced, his labor 
and peril would produce no gain. If 
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hw command and revenues ultimately 
proved magnificent, it was from the 
magnificence of the regions he had at¬ 
tached to the Castilian crown. What 
monarch would not rejoice to gain em¬ 
pire on such conditions.’ Hut he did 
not merely risk a loss of labor, and a 
disappointment of ambition, in the en¬ 
terprise; on his motives being ejues- 
tioiied, he voluntarily undertook, and, 
with the assistance of his coadjutors, 
actually defrayed one-eighth of the 
whole charge of the first expedition.— 
The gains that promised to afise from 
his discoveries, he intended to apjiro- 
priate in the same princely and pious 
spirit in which they w'cre demanded, 
lie rontompiated works and achieve¬ 
ments of benevolence and religion; vast 
contributions for the relief of the poor 
of his native city; the foundations of 
churches, w'here masses should be said 
for the souls of the departed; and ar¬ 
mies for the recovery of the holy sepul¬ 
chre in Palestine. 

“Ill the discharge of his office he 
maintained the state and ceremonial of 
a viceroy, and was tciiaeious of Ids rank 
and privileges; not from a mere vulgar 
love of titles, but because he prized 
them as testimonials and trophies of his 
achievements; these he jealously che¬ 
rished as his great rewards, iu his re¬ 
peated applications to the king, 'he in¬ 
sisted merely on the restitution of his 
dignities. As to his pecuniary dues, he 
would leave them to arbitration, or even 
to the disposition of the king t ' but 
these things,’ said he, nobly, ‘affect my 
honor.’ In his testament, he enjoined 
on his son Diego, and whoever after 
him should inherit his estates, w hatever 
dignities and titles might afterwards be 
ranted by the king, always to sign 
imsclf simply ‘ the admiral,’by way of 
perpetuating in the family its real source 
of greatness. 

“ His conduct was characterised by 
the grandeur of his views, and the mag¬ 
nanimity of his spirit. Instead of tra¬ 
versing the newly-found countries, like 
a grasping adventurer eager only for 
immediate gain, he sought to ascertain 
their soil and productions, their rivers 
and harbours; he was desirous of co¬ 
lonising and cultivating them ; of con¬ 
ciliating and civilising the natives; of 
building cities, introducing the useful 
arts, subjecting every things to the 
control of law, order, and religion; and 
thus of founding legular and prosper¬ 


ous empires. In this e’lorions plan he 
was constantly defeated by the dissolute 
rabble whirli it was his misfortune to 
rotniiiaiul; with whom all law was 
tyranny, and all order restraint. They 
interrupted all useful works by their 
seditions; provoked the pe.u'cful In¬ 
dians to hostility; and, after they had 
thus heaped misery and warfiiie upon 
their own heads, and overwhehned him 
with the luins of the edifice he was 
building, they charged him w'ilh being 
the cause of the confusion. Well u ould 
it have been for Spain had those who 
followed in his track possessed his 
sound policy and liberal view’s. The 
New World, in such a ciisc, w’OuM have 
been settled hy pacific colonists, and 
civilised by enlightened legislators, in¬ 
stead of being overrun by desperate ad¬ 
venturers, and desolated by avaricious 
cuui|uei'oi's. 

“ (.'oliimhus was a man of (|uick sen¬ 
sibility, liable to great excitement, to 
sudden and strong impressions, and 
powerful impulses, lie was naturally 
irritable and impetuous, and keenly 
sensible to injury and injustice: yet tlic 
quickness of his temper was couiiteraeted 
by the benevolence and generosity of his 
heart. I'he magnanimity of liis nature 
slione forth through all the troubles of 
his stormy career. Though cunttimaliy 
outraged in his dignity, and braved in 
the exercise of his command; though 
foiled in his plans, and endangered in 
his person by the seditions of turbulent 
and worthless men, and that too at times 
U’heii siiflering under anxiety of mind 
and anguish ot body sufficient to exas- 

f ierate the most patient, he restrained 
lis valiant and indignant spirit, and, by 
the strong powers of his mind, brought 
himself to forbear, and reason, and even 
to supplicate: nor should we fail to 
notice how free he was from all feeling 
of revenge, how ready to forgive and 
forget, on the least signs of repentance 
anil atonement. He has been extolled 
for his skill in controlling others; but 
far greater praise is due to him for the 
firmness he displayed in governing him¬ 
self. 

“ His natural benignity made him 
accessible to all kinds of pleasurable 
sensations from external objects. In his 
letters and journals, instead of detailing 
circumstances with the technical preci¬ 
sion of a mere navigator, he notices the 
beauties of nature with the enthnsiasm 
of a po«t or a painter. As he coasts the 
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shores of the JVew World, the reader 
participates in the enjoyment with wiiirh 
he descrilies, in his imperfect hnt pic- 
tures(|ne Spanish, the varied ohjots 
around iiirn ; tin* hhmdncss of the leni- 
peratiire, tin* purity of the atmosphere, 
tin* franiiince of the air, ‘full of dew 
and sweetness,' the vertlure of the fo¬ 
rests, the ii)ii;rni(ieence of the trees, the 
grandeur of the mountains, and tlie 
limpidity and freshtiess of the rnnniitt^ 
streams. \ew dehfjht sprinjrs tip for 
liiin in eterv scene, lie proclaims that 
eaeii new discovery is more beautiful 
than the hist, and each tin* mo.st beau¬ 
tiful in the world, until, witli his simple 
eai riestness, he tells the sovereigns, that, 
having spido'ii so highly of the pre¬ 
ceding islaiuls, lie fears that they will 
not credit Jiim, when he declares that the 
one he is actually describing surpasses 
them all in excellence. 

“ In the same ardent and unstudied 
way he expresses his emotions on va¬ 
rious occasions, leadily aifected by im¬ 
pulses of joy or giicf, of pleasure or 
indignation.- When surrounded and 
oi'crwhelmed hy the ingratitude and 
violence of worthless men, he often, in 
the retirement of his cabin, gave way 
to bursts of sorrow, and refieved his 
ovei laden heart by sighs and gmaiis.—- 
When he returned in chains to Spain, 
and cariK! into the presence of Isabella, 
instead of eontinuiiig the lofty pride 
with whieli he had Tiitherlo .sustained 
his injuries, he was touched with grief 
and tenderness at her sympathy, and 
burst forth into sobs and tears, 

“lie was devoutly pious; religion 
mingled with the wfiole course ot his 
thoughts and actions, ,aiid shines forth 
in all Ids most piivatc and unstudied 
writings. Whenever he made any great 
discovery, he celebrated it hy solemn 
thunks to (lod. The voice of prayer 
and melody of praise rose from ids 
ships when they first beheld the New 
World, ami his first action on landing 
was to prostrate himself upon the cartli 
and ^ return thanksgivings. Every 
evening, the Halve Hegina, and otiier 
ve.spt*r hymns, were chanted by his 
crew, and masses were performed in the 
beautiful groves that bordered the wild 
shores of this heathen land. The rcli- 
thus deeply se.xted in his soul, 
dillused a sober dignity and a benign 
composure over his whole demeanor. 
Ills language^ was pure and guarded, 
free from all imprecations, oatbs, and 


other irreverent expre.ssions. All his 
great enterprises were undertaken in 
the name of the Holy Trinity, and he 
partook of the holy sacrament previous 
to his emhaikation. lie observed the 
festivals of the church in the wildest 
situations. The S.thbath was with him 
a day of sarred rest, on which he would 
never set s lil from a port unless in case 
of extreme necessity, lie was a firm 
believer in tlie cflicacy of vows and 
penances and pilgrimages, and resorted 
to them in times of dillicully and dan¬ 
ger; hut he carried his religion still 
farther, and his piety was darkened by 
tlie higiitry of his age. lie evidently 
concurred in the opinion that all the 
nations who did not acknowlegc the 
(Uu’istian faith were destitute of natural 
rights; that the sternest measures 
might be used for their conversion, and 
the si;\crest punishments inflicted upon 
their obstinacy in unbelief. In this 
spirit of bigotry h-e considered himself 
justified in making captives of the In¬ 
dians, and transporting them to Spain 
to liave them t.iiight the doctrines of 
ClirUtianify, and in selting them for 
slaves if they pretended to resist his 
invasions. In doing the latter, he sinned 
against the n.itural goodness of his 
ciiararter, and against the feelings 
which he had originally entertained 
and expressed toward thi.s gentle and 
hospitatile people; hut ho was goaded 
on hy the niereeiiary impatience of the 
crown, and hy the sneers of his enemies 
at the nnprofitahle result of his enter- 
prise.s. It is imt justice to his character 
to observe that the enslavement of the 
Indians thus taken in battle was at first 
openly countenanced hy the crown, and 
tliat, when the question of right came to 
be discussed at the entreaty of the 
queen, several of the most distin¬ 
guished jurists and theologians advo¬ 
cated the practice; so tliat the question 
was finally settled in favor of the In¬ 
dians solely by the humanity of Isa¬ 
bella. As the venerable bishop Las 
Ciisas observes, where the most learned 
men have doubted, it is not surpris¬ 
ing that an unlearneil mariner should 
err. 

“ These remarks, in palliation of the 
conduct of Columbus, are required by 
candour. It is proper to show him in 
connexion with the age in which he 
lived, lest the errors of the times should 
be considered as his individual faults. 
It is not the intention of the author, 
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however, to justify Colluiibus oti a point 
where it is inexcusable to err. Let 
it remain a blot on his illustrious 
name, and let others derive a lesson 
from it. 

“A peculiar trait in his rich and 
varied cliaraeter remains to he noticed 
—that ardent and entiinsiastie iiiiagU 
nation which threw a magnificence over 
his.whole course of thought. Herrera 
intiniatn.s that he had a talent fur poetry, 
and some slight traces of it arc on re¬ 
cord in the liooK of [irophecies which 
he presented to the Catholic sovereigns, 
lint Ins poetical temperament is diseern- 
ihlo throughout all his writings and in 
all his action.s. It spread a gulden ami 
glorious world around him, and tinged 
every thing with its own gorgeous co¬ 
lors. It betrayed him into visionary 
speculations, whicli subjected him to 
the sneer-s and cavilings of men of cooler 
and safer, but mure groveling iiiiuds. 
Such were the conjectures formed on 
the coast of Paria about the form of the 
earth,ami the situation of the terrestrial 
paradise; about the mines of Uphir in 
Hispaniola, and the Aurea I’hersonesus 
in Veragua; and such was the heroic 
seheine of a eriisade for the recovery of 
the holy sepulchre, it mingled with 
his religion, ami filled his mind with 
solemn and visionary meditations on 
mystic passages of the Scriptures, and 
tlie shadowy"portents of the prophecies. 
It exalted his office in his eyes, and 
made him conceive himself an agent 
sent forth upon a sublime and awful 
niission, sulijeet to impulses and super¬ 
natural intimations from the Deity; 
such as tlie voice which he imagined 
spoke to him in cornt'ort amidst the 
troubles of Hispaniola, and in the si¬ 
lence of the night on the disastrous coast 
of W'ragua. 

“ lie was decidedly a visionary, but a 
visionary of an uncommon and success¬ 
ful kind. Tlie manner in which his 
ardent iinagiiiation.and mercurial nature 
were controlled by a powerful judge¬ 
ment, and directed by an acute sagacity, 
is the jnost extraordinary feature in his 
character. Thus governed, his imagi¬ 
nation, instead of exhausting itself m 
idle flights, lent aid to his judgement, 
and enabled him to form conclusions at 
which common minds could never have 
arrived, and which they could not per¬ 
ceive when pointed out. 

“ To his intellectual vision it was 
given to read the signs of the times, 


anil to trace, in the conjectures and re¬ 
veries of past ages, the indications of 
an unknown world, as soothsayers were 
said to rvail predictions in the stars,and 
to foretell events from the visions of tlie 
iiiglit. ‘ His soul,' observes a Sp<iiiish 
writer, ‘ « as superioi- to theageiii which 
he lived. I'or iiiiii was reserved the 
great enterprise of traversing that sea 
which had given rise to so many fables, 
and of deciphering the mystery of his 
age.’ 

“ iVith all the visionary fervour of 
his irnaginiition, its fondest dreams fell 
short of the reality. He died in igno¬ 
rance of the real grandeur of his disco¬ 
very. Until his last breath he enter¬ 
tained the idea that he had merely 
opened a new way to tlie old re.Horts of 
opulent cominerce, and liad discovered 
some of tin; wild regions of the East. 
He supposed Hispaniola to he the an¬ 
cient Opliir wliich had been visiteil by 
tlic ships of Solomon, and that ('-iiha 
and Terra Firiiia were Imt remote parts 
ot Asia. \Vli.it visions of glory would 
have biokeii upon his mind could ho 
have known that he had indeed disco¬ 
vered a new continent, eiptal to the 
wliule of the old world in magnitude, 
and separated by two vast oceans from 
ail the earth liitnerto known by civilised 
man! And how would his magnanimous 
spirit have been consoled, amidst the 
atllictions of age and the cares of penury, 
the neglect of a fickle public, and the 
injustice of an ungrateful king, could 
he have anlicipatcd the splendid empires 
which were to spread over the beautiful 
world he had discovered, and tlie‘na¬ 
tions, and tongues, and languages, 
which were to fill its lands vvitti his re¬ 
nown, and to revere, and bless his name 
to the latest posterity!" 


A SURVEY OF AHClIITeCTURAL UEAUTT, 
htinfr a conliHUdlioH of Htmarka on 
Beauty, at it regarilt the Fine A‘>tt. 

The mere art of ordinary building, 
as a security against the incleiiiency of 
the weather, or external danger, is the 
offspring of instinct, iineiiligiitciied hy 
reason; and therefore birds construct 
nests, various species of insects provide 
places of shelter, and many kinds of 
quadrupeds form subterraneous retreats. 
These creatures,perhaps, began to build 
before man framed for himself even the 
elementary hut: but they still go on, as 
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thf'y have always doitc,without proficien¬ 
cy or improvement. Men,on the runtrary, 
gradually proceeded from the cave, the 
hollow tice, or the hut, to more con¬ 
venient and coinfortahle abodes. Their 
first contrivances of this kind were un¬ 
worthy of the name of architecture. 
Those who bad no inclination for the 
shelter of eaves, made use probably of a 
few hoiiirhs, which were broken to de- 
lermiuiite length.s, made to lean upon 
each other at tlie top.and spread out at the 
bottom, so as to form a tolerable interior, 
with a considerable opening on one side; 
the interstices were filled lip with inter¬ 
woven branches, cemented by mud or 
clay. When tools or cutting instru- 
iiu'uts had been invented, trunks of 
trees, divested of their bark and branches, 
were used as pillars and beams, instead 
of boughs; and, instead of the conic 
figure, which, from its peculiar sim¬ 
plicity, first prevailed, a triangular and 
sttbsetpu’titly a rectangular form of the 
hut took place, whieli,In rainy countries, 
bad a pyramidal or wedge-formed roof. 
These huts tvere, from time to time im¬ 
proved in their ronstruetion, until sun- 
dried bricks, and at length such as were 
hardened by fire, began to bo used for 
the wallsof houses. As theartuf build¬ 
ing advanced, stone was used for public 
ereetions, and, in the interior, the skil¬ 
ful work of the joiner was added to the 
rude operations of the carpenter. 1 he 
temple and the palace were also enriched 
with a variety of decorations, and even 
private houses were ornamen,ted, both 
within and without, hy those who were 
inspfred with a taste for beauty or ele¬ 
gance. 

The first architectural works formed on 
a magnificent scale, are supposed to hare 
been those of Egypt. 'I'hey were not, 
however,so beautiful as they were grand. 
The pyramids now remaining must be 
considered ns tasteless structures, while 
they excite nstoiiishment hy the difiiculty 
of conceiving how the builders, in the 
infancy of science, could elevate and ar¬ 
range the huge materials which they 
employed. The temples appear to have 
been iimch finer buildings ; and sonic of 
the gates, porticoes, and colonnades of 
these stately structures, are still vieived 
with pleasii'e and admiration. The 
ancient Persians seem to have borrowed 
architectural hints from the Egyptians, 
if we may judge from the ruins of 
Fcrscpolis. 

The Assyrians and Bal)ylonian.s arc 


said to have excelled in the art of build¬ 
ing ; hilt we have no certain knowlcgc 
of their modes of practice. They aimed 
at grandeur of effect; but there is reason 
to believe that their structures were not 
graced with pre-eminent beauty. 

The people of ancient India rivaled 
(and, as some think, surpassed^ those of 
Egypt in architectural skill. The won¬ 
ders and beauties of Elora were noliced 
ill our review of Mr. Seeley’s work; and 
remains have been found in other parts 
of India, of less antiipiity and inferior 
grandeur, yet striking and venerable. 

'J'lic Greeks are supposed to have de¬ 
rived, not indeed their knuwlege of 
ordinary building, but their skilful pro¬ 
ficiency, from tlie Egyptians, whom, 
however, they subsequently excelled, 
as their feelings seem to have been 
strongly susceptive of beauty in this as 
well as in other arts. They formed the 
first (or ttoric) order in architecture, hy 
making cidiimns of .stone in imitation of 
the wooden posts of the hut. These 
])illars consisted of an entablature, a 
iiuted shaft, a capital adorned witli fillets 
and mouldings, and a basement of three 
steps. Speaking of a temple of the 
Doric order, a writer who is not de¬ 
ficient in taste observes, that “ tiie sub¬ 
limity of the basement, the sweeping 
lines of the fliitiiigs, the dilferent pro¬ 
portions and contrasted liguie ut the 
outline of the eolumn, and that of the 
i ntcrcoUumiiation, and the grand straight 
lines of theeiitahlatiire, crossing in their 
directions the gracetui ones of the fiiit- 
ings, togi-ther with the gently-inclined 
pediment, have a graml and striking 
effect. The column and intercolumni- 
atiun approach each other more nearly 
in apparent superficial quantity, wiiilc 
they contrast more decidedly in form 
than i n any other order. There is a cer¬ 
tain appearance of eternal duration in 
this species of edifice, that gives a so¬ 
lemn and ni.ijcstic feeling, wliile every 
part is perceived to contribute its share 
to its character of durability.” 

The finest extant specimen of the 
Doric style is the Parthenon at Athens, 
which has :i noble portico, massive ar¬ 
chitraves, and other attractions lor an eye 
that delights in grandeur of effect. 

The Ionic order next arose, in which 
the capitals of the columns exhibited de¬ 
corations resembling women’s locks of 
hair and curls, l^e remains of the 
temples of Ercchtheus, and Minerva 
Polias, at Athens, constructed according 
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to^ the rules of this order, are viewed 
with admiratioi); and a temple at Teos, 
and one at Priene, ilisplay entablatures 
which are remarkable for beautiful pro¬ 
portions and elejjiint decuratiuus. At 
Sardis, also, the rcniairs of the temple 
oflJybele arc iiia»:nitieent, and the ca¬ 
pitals of the two existing eoluiiins sur¬ 
pass every other specimen of the Ionic 
style, in perfection of design and exe¬ 
cution ; they arc proliably anterior to 
the time of Cyrus, and yet they arc as 
perfect as if they bad been very recently 
erected. 

The ('orinthian order is generally 
allowed to be the most beautiful. tJal- 
liiiiacluis, an Athenian artist, passing 
near the tomb of a young lady, observed 
upon it a tile that covered a basket, 
roniul wliirli an acantbns was growing: 
the tops of the leaves were bent down¬ 
wards by the resistance of the tile, and 
tlie whole bad a picturesque appearance 
which forcibly struck him. lie took 
the bint, and executed some columns 
with foliated capitals, which gave rise 
to the third (-freeian <»rder. The best 
specimens of Ibis style may be seen in 
the monument of Lysicrates at Athens, 
the Pantheon, and the three columns of 
the Caiiipo-Vaceino at Rome. The 
capital of this ancient order exhibits 
beauty, delicacy, and richness, in so 
high a degree, that no nioilcrn attempts 
for its improvement have been snccessmi. 
A more elegant architectural object can¬ 
not easily be conceived. 

The Tuscan order was introduced by 
the Etrurians, to whom is generally 
ascribed the incthod of building with 
small stones, and mortsir made of cal¬ 
careous stone;—an opinion which is 
rendered probable by the consideration, 
that the oldest vestiges of cementitious 
structures have been found in the terri¬ 
tory of the present Tuscans. This, we 
may observe, is the plainest and least 
decorated of all the orders;—it ha.s, 
indeed, no claim to the praise of beauty, 
and its simplicity is unaccompanied with 
taste or elegance. 

Etrurian builders were employed by 
the Romans in many public works, to 
which they imparted a great degree of 
strength and substantiality: but, when 
this rude nation had civilised its man¬ 
ners by the subjugation of the polished 
states of Greece, its attention was ea¬ 
gerly directed to the architecture of the 
vanquished people. In the progress of 


this study a fifth order arose, styled the 
Composite from its compuiiud character. 
This style was employed in tiiuiiiphal 
arches and in a variety of public build¬ 
ings, and its parts were more bold and 
massive than those of the Gorintliian 
order, but not so clustely elegant. 

Tlie plans of the Roman buildings 
were more varied than those of the 
Greeks, who usually erected tlieir pub¬ 
lic cdiliccs oil a rcctatigiilar model.— 
('ircular temples crowned with cupolas, 
ainphithoatres of a’l elliptic foi’in, tliea- 
tres and othei buildings on miscella- 
iienus plans, exemplitied the magnificent 
variety of the Roman style, wliicli, how¬ 
ever, was never so pure as that which 
jirevailed in the pourisliiiig ages of 
Greece. 

HIOC.KAPIKCAIi ANII CM A It A CTCIlISTir 

SKKTCIIKS OF niSTlNCI'ISIIEM VKIt- 

SONS i.ati:l.y oxckasku. 

IIeLiKN Makia W11.1.1AAIS. —This in¬ 
genious lady was born (it is said) about 
the year 17ti2, in the north of England. 
About the age of eighteen years, she 
came to London as a literary adventurer, 
and, being introduced to the late i)r. 
Kippis, was recommended by him to 
the notice of the public. She soon ob¬ 
tained a considerable degree of repnta- 
tion by various poems; but her fame has 
since declined. She injured her cha¬ 
racter, in the opinion of a great propor¬ 
tion of the community, by her xeal for 
the French revolution, wliich she en¬ 
deavoured, by her w’rifiiigs, to render 
popular in tfiis country. Giiring its 
progress, she settled at Paris, and asso¬ 
ciated with the followers of Rrissot,— 
Her details of the political state of 
France, though partial, are well written, 
and her account of the fall of Robes¬ 
pierre is the best that we have seen. As 
a woman of sense and hnmariity, she 
must have exulted in the ruin of that 
tyrant; and she had a personal motive 
for rejoicing, for she bad been incarce¬ 
rated by his order. In pub¬ 

lished what appears to have been her 
chief work,—a Sketch of the Politics of 
France, in four volumes. Her Tour to 
Switzerland appeared in 1798; but it 
did not excite so much interest as her 
translation of Hunibulilt's Travels in 
South-America. As a friend of liberty, 
she could not approve Napoleon’s as¬ 
sumption of arbitrary power; but she 
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lived peaceably under bis sway, and also 
acquiesced in the restoration of the 
Bourbon family. She enjoyed tlie 
esteem of many friends, to whom she 
was an intellij'ent and agreeable com¬ 
panion. 

Elizabelh, duchess dotca^er ofTtt(c~ 
clench and (^utensburif .—This lady 
united to a strong and well-ciilli\iited 
niin<l a refined taste for worlis of art, 
and her aceomplisbinents were both 
useful and ornamental; but her cliief 
praise was derived from her benevolence 
and liberality. She was called, em¬ 
phatically, “the good dncliess.” She 
was remarkably eaNy of access, always 
willing to help, yet solicitous to tliseri- 
ininatc the chiirae,t(*r of all cases, and at 
once noble and prudent in herdonati«)n.s. 
Was a respectable tradesman borne 
down by a hirge family and ad¬ 
verse circumstances? she was aware 
that no petty boon woiibl meet the ex¬ 
igencies of the case, and by large sums 
she averted the horrors of bankru[»tcy, 
and so supported the family in their 
appearance, that a suspicion of poverty 
never glanced toward them. As it w.is 
always her injunction to keep her gills 
secret, many were assisted who did not 

t iresunic to name their benefactress; 
)Ut there were many hearts that could 
not contain the swelling gratitude which 
compelled them to thank the hand 
which rescued them from ruin, 

*‘To every description of the poor,” 
says a writer in the (lentlemairs .Maga¬ 
zine, “.she was so constant a refuge, 
that it was well known iiitmhers came 
to ilwell in the vicinity of her seats, for 
the sake of partaking her bounty. Had 
a pour man an accident ? she paid the 
surgeon for attending him, and sent to 
his family every Saturday his usual 
wages. iViin the mother ot a family or 
a child sick? every day restorative food 
was given by the kind dnehess. 'I'he 
widow’s children were educated and 
apprenticed, and industry was encou¬ 
raged and rewarded. Her hand, even 
wlien aged and tremulous, could always 
write oVders for relieving the distant 
object not less than that which pressed 
upon tier siglit. * Give help to ail, ask 
for rent from none,’ were words I once 
read myself, in a hurried note written to 
her man of business, when he was sent 
by her on an errand of mercy. Wac- 
neil, in his Skaithe of Scotland, in rela¬ 
ting the affecting story of a deserted 


wife and her babes restored to happiness 
and virtue by charitable aid, said, al¬ 
most fifty years ago, 

' Wha'i the angel but Buccleuch ?' 

It is said, that during the life-time of 
the duke her husband, they jointly gave 
away no less than thirty thousand 
pounds a-year in charity, and that, da¬ 
ring her widow-hood, she devoted near¬ 
ly as much to the same purpose,” 

Mr. Henry JVeele.~lle was the son 
ot an engraver of maps and heraldry, ^ 
and was born in London, in IJllH ; anil, 
after receiving an ordinary education at 
Kmitisli-tow'n, be was articled to an 
attorney. As be had evinced at school 
an inclination for poetry, be sometimes, 
in all probability, “penned a stanza 
when lie sliuuld have engrossedbut 
we do not find that be so far neglected 
the duties of bis profession, as to deserve 
reproof or excite censure, lie was at 
length admitted totbepi ixilege of prac¬ 
tice, and, if be did not shine among the 
ablest solicitors, be w'as at least con- 
sidi-red as an inrclligent m.inager of 
business. Before be acted for liiniself 
in this department, be bad published a 
volume of lyrical and other poems, 
wbieli, tbougb they bore the marks of 
youth, airn ded a promise of future ex¬ 
cellence. He afterwards tried bis skill 
in draniatie poetry, but did not excel in 
it, because he did not snlhciently ex¬ 
plore the recesses of the bnmaii heart; 
yet some indications of strong feeling 
appear in his dramas. Being an enthu¬ 
siastic admirer of .Shakspeare, he wrote 
some critical essay.s on the works of 
the immortal b.ird, and undertook a pil- 
grimago to bis shrine at Stratford, 
where a friend re.nl one of these com¬ 
positions to an admiring audience. A 
series of lectures on English poetry in 
general, being prepared by Mr. \eele 
with groat pains and study, were deli¬ 
vered by him, in 1826, at the Russell 
Institution, and produced both einolu- 
nipiit and fame. Hi.s Romance of His¬ 
tory we lately reviewed with appro¬ 
bation. 

He was short in stature, but bis fea¬ 
tures were expressive, and he bad “an 
eye of Ore." lie was good-tempered 
and cheerful, kind and generous; Ins 
manners were easy and agreeable; and 
be had a turn for conviviality which is 
said to have sometimes led liini beyond 
the strict limits of temperance. We 
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.III* siirry to .•(dd, i/i;it rlio ovcr-ivorKiiii; 
or las br.iiij, or tlir ini(,il)iiity of his 
iiervi's, proilii.'i’d ;i (li‘r.uii;«‘:in’n( aliirh 
teraiiiiuti'd in si'i.’iil!', ,ir ,i tniif whi'U 
lit* li;uJ no iipp.ircni iiiritniu'iit <o inolait- 
I’lioly or iJt‘hpoii(i(‘ii( f‘. 


A.moxc the philoMiplwMs nho doii- 
lislif'd iindi’]'(I k* (irsi diiinrsiiml !iis‘'iiii. 
Sir Ki’iirliii I by by lii’Id :i di^ailii'd, it 
not till* l^ll;lH■^t r.mk; uiiil hi* vv.is not 
only ii but :i iiuiti of ffiilLintrs 

:iiid addi-(.‘!>s. His prit.iti* niuoioiis 
li<i\i* boi‘11 I.iti*ly j‘ublislu’d tViiin (in* 
oiig'iiial ijiaiiuscript: and it .ippi-ars, 
Ironi his own aiconnl, that his philo¬ 
sophy did not prci'liuk* tin* inosi .a'.li‘iU 
and prisi'verin;^ iitt:u‘hini'nt to a hidy 
w liose honor Avas publicly (lucstiom d 
and iinpoachod. 

Vi'iicti.i Stanley was a yoiiiM;- lady of 
lii^b desrent and* of j^ie.u :iISr.ii’tioiis : 
and a fiei|ui*nt iiiteirhaiip^e of Ais'it-, bi*- 
tweeii her ‘iijaidiaiis and i!u* ni>ith. i-ot 
youiio Krni-iiii, led to the passion oi 
wlitcii the loM'i' is the historian, ainl 
Avhieli he p.iints aa ilh enthusiastie and 
niialfeeted feelint!;. ilis motive for 
having- eonipo.sed the pietnre at all, is 
enrious, and is frankly av'OAved.—“ H* 
tliesi* loose papeis should have tlie for¬ 
tune to r.dl into any man's hands, to 
AA liifh they were never desii^ned, I de¬ 
sire that this last scr.'iAvl iiniy hetf par¬ 
don for the rest; ail which I :iiii so far 
from ju.stilyiiur, (hat I know the only 
Avay to preserve me from censure, is the 
not ownin^r of them. Mill since the re- 
niemhranre of (he original cause that 
hath drawn tliese lines from me, is so 
SAieet, that 1 eatiiiot choose hut nou- 
lisli AAhatsocver refreslieth it in me, 
Avhich appe.ired in that I had not. the 
power to saerilice these tri/les in the 
iiie, Avlieri'imto my judgement had con¬ 
demned th(*ai; and that, if ever tlicA 
come to be seen by any, their aiitbor 
and seope cannot choose but be known, 
my follies being tlierein so lively ex¬ 
pressed, that no band lint my own could 
n,ive traced tlieni so exactly, I will in¬ 
genuously confess bow 1 came to spend 
any time upon so vain a subject, hoping 
that 1 m,ay in some measure be excused 
when it shall be known that in the 
weaving of this loose aa eb, Avbicb avii'^ 
done Avithout any art or care, I eiiiploj- 
edoiily the few eniptv spaces nf tedious 
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liouis, AAliich AA'ould have been in dan¬ 
ger to liaxebeen worse tilled if I bad 
not taken bold of this oceasioii of di- 
veision, whii'b my continual thoughts 
administered to me. You that read, 
tiieii, may tah** notice, that <itier a long 
.mil violent storm, aaIucIi took me he- 
tueen ilhodes uml ('andi.i, and sepa- 
r.ited from me all the vessels of niy Heef, 

It Av.is my misfortnne to f.ill in Avitli the 
1! land ot Milo, Avliere, Aihile I stayed 
III mend the deleets of a leaky slii|i, 
and to expect the relies of the tempest's 
fury, I A\ as courteously iiiAitcd ashore 
by a jicrson of ipiality of lliat place; 

A\ liercuiito, AAbeii I bad settled my im¬ 
portant business ill a good (lain, I aaIII- 
ingly condescended, being veiv eoiili. 
dent of the friendliness of lb.it peoph*, 
but mnie in the .strength that I ii.n! 
thrr.*, Av hich was siieh, that they li.til 
more reason to lienaie tloiiig me any 
displeasure, than i to frar any .iKenipt 
of theirs; and Iio]iiiig lliat. llir.mgli the 
{lieasaiitness of that ]d,iie and the eon 
Miiieiieis of the sleue, I might so,ne- 
uhiil- refresh mv.self, aaIio av.is then 
much distenipeicil in lioily and suDend 
great alliiction in 1113' miml. Mut nion- 
time passing befoie my olher ‘hiii*. 
came thitiier to me tliaii in ic.ison I 
coiiltl e.x|ieci, and my hooks (ivlm ii 
used lohe my f.iithfnland iievei-f.illin;; 
coiiipanioii.s} being all left ..hio.ul 
throngii the negligence or raflier mi.-,- 
t.ike of my seivuiit, aaIio thought I 
AAonld not liaAf staM'd longer tli.in oin* 
night ashore, I I’.issni 1113 tiu'e there 
AAith much solitude, and my In *,( 1 nter- 
tainment wasAiitli my own llmught*.: 

Ai hirl) being coiUraiy to tli • manner of 
must men, unless it he avIk 11 mehinetioiy 
bath seised llieic minds, ulio deem no 
.state delightful that is not ipiir kened by 
exterior pleasures. ] soon perceived 
that 1113' courteous liust Avas iniicli (ion 
bled at my retireniiiit, omitted iiiithino 
that inigbl av.dl to divert me from it, 
and, among other things, m.ide me a 
liberal offer to iiitere.st me in tiiu good 
gr.iees of several of (se most noled * 
lic.iutles of that place, Avi o, in all ages 
have been known to lie no nigganls of 
their faA'onrs, Avliieh miglit, peradven- 
tnre, heave been AAelconiely accepted by 
another that, like ine, bad youth, 
strength, and a long time of being at 
.sea, to excuse him if be had Aielded to 
such a leniptation. Mnt I, that laid 
frcsli in my soul the idea of sodiAinc 
.mil Aiituiin> a heantv, tli.'it otheis, in 
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b.'ilanct* with hcr’s, did but s».Tvt; to 
5 I 10 W the \\T;tktM>s!> and luistuy of tlirir 
sex, tbuujflit it no mastery to overcome 
it ; but yet was in some perplexity bow 
to refuse my friend’s courtesy, without 
seeming uncivil. In the end, after 
soiin* debate Avilh myself, I concluded 
that ihc best way f(U me would be to 
pretend “onie serious business, which of 
necessity did call upon me to write 
many despatclu's, and into several 
places ; and thus, without his offence or 
suspicion, I rni^ht enjoy solitude ami 
liberty. ln<leed, my pretence was not 
altoffelhcr a feignetl one, many exlia- 
ordinaiy accidents havin'^ involved me 
in several intricacies; hut, my facility 
of setting down on paper iny low con¬ 
ceptions having been ever very girat, I 
soon made an end of what concerned 
bnsines.s, and then rontinuing iny for¬ 
mer metiiod of contemplation, which I 
did with the more devotion, having 
overcome the late assault, I soon found 
that one’s tliouglits and mind may out¬ 
work themselves by being too eagerly 
and too lung fixtui upon one ohjeet, 
ami withal, in^ny times the memory of 
some passages which afforded me great 
delight, stole unexpectedly upon me, 1 
having of long time before forgotten 
them, and being then fearful of doing 
the like again; which was the cause 
that, having pen, ink, and paper by me, 

I deemed it both a good diversion for 
the present, and pains th.it would here¬ 
after administer me mneh eontent, to 
set down in writing my Avamlering 
fantasies as they presented themselves 
to me; which 1 did suddenly in loose 
sheets of borrowtul paper, and that in 
not so full a manner as might be intel- 
ligihln to any other: hut so that to me, 
who was thoroughly actniainted with 
all the dependencies of them, it might 
.serve for an index to reduce the rest 
into my remeinhranec. Wherefore 1 

( five warning beforehand, that no man 
lath reason to lose any iimo in peru¬ 
sing so trivial a discourse of a young 
and uii.stayed head as this is, which was 
at the fiist begun only for my own re¬ 
creation, and then continiied and since 
preserved only for niy own private con¬ 
tent.” 

While Sir Kenelm was on hi.s travels, 
an attempt was miule by a nobl«*m;in to 
seduce the affeetions of Venetia. ('n- 
snccessful in the eiistoniary mode of 
proceeding, he managed, walh the as¬ 
sistance of her governess, to earrv her 


into the countrj ; hut, by the aid first of 
slieets, and then of her garters, she con¬ 
trived to escape from the chamber to 
which she had been conveyed, and wan- 
deri'd about the fields and woods. When 
she was in danger of being attacked by 
a wild beast, ^le Ma.s opportunely res¬ 
cued by another gallant, who propa¬ 
gated a report of the death of her first 
lover. Although she rejected the ad¬ 
dresses of her third suitor, it was rii- 
iiioivd that an improper interconrse 
e\i.'>le(l between them, which Kenelm 
lartly attributed to his speaking more 
avishly of her favors than he had 
ground for. This report induced her, 
at the earnest request of her friends, to 
consent to marry her ilefender, who 
caused splendid preparations to be made 
for the nuptials, and had her portrait 
painted by aii excellent artist, which he 
used to show as a glorious trophy of her 
conquered affectious. 

Hearing of the imputations which 
“ prejudiced the lady’s honor,” and 
also of the proposed marriage, Kenelm 
was so shocked, that he gave unre¬ 
strained indulgence to his re.seiitmentan<l 
rage : but the iiitelligiyjce of the rup¬ 
ture of the inatrimonial treaty, on the 
])art of the new lover, restored the phi¬ 
losopher to composure,and heat length, 
in defiance of the renionstranres of his 
friends, gave his hand to Venetia. His 
vindication of his conduct is eloquently 
spirited:—‘1 must aeknowlegc that I 
have studied so much as to be very well 
informed that 110 knowlegc is compa¬ 
rable to the knowlegc of one’s self, and 
that all other learning is vain which 
teaeheth not to better the mind, and that 
the deepest speculations are butdiificult 
trifles, if they be not employed to guide 
inen’s actions in the path of virtue, and 
directed to gain peace and tranquillity 
to the soul; and that their labour is 
very riiliculous, who strive to make 
their memory the storehouse of many 
intruetuous notions. And for being cold 
ill thrusting myself into great actions, 
such as^ usually entice aw'ay the afl'ce- 
fious of young men, whose spirits arc 
imstaycd through the intemperate heat 
ot their boiling blood, I hope I shall 
he pardoned at the least by those that 
know how happy a thing it is to live to 
one’s self; for, certainly, no exterior 
thing in this world is worthy the ex- 
ehaiigiiig one’s leisure for it; and, ivhen 
we depart from the inivard contentments 
that we may always enjoy at our oivn 
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pU'dsuri', we .lie toniu'iUed with tin- «le- 
sirt' of futiire lliiiij^s, ftml are irliitteil 
with the {iressi-Mt, so that our life be* 
eornetli tnlioiis, aiiii we ta>.te nothing 
hut ve\atiou^. I eoiieeive that alt itu'ii 
naturally desire to live h.i])pily, us heiujr 
the j'leatest lilessino tlijs life can nffoi'd 
us; lull ill the ehase of this stale iiuist 
men steer ihlferent eourses, and the 
{greatest ]Mit lose it in seeking’it: for 
my part, I esteem that life blessed. 
W’hiidi is led according to n.iture; whieh 
cannot ho, unless a man's mind he vi- 
e'oi'oiis and soumi, so as to Kiiow no 
gieater ^ood than what he i .in rive 
himself: the eontrary to w hieh is, w l>en 
ive let rumoiir.s t.ike so dee[) im|uessioii 
in us, as to iMiise ns to alter oiir lesolii- 
tions and emh oor desill s, wheielij we 
come to live not liy iimsoii, imt .iceord- 
in^r to evamjile and to the opinion tliat 
will he euteitained of us; which ot all 
servitudes is the <;;re,itest, nu n oblieini;- 
tlu'iiiselves to believe the most voici s, 
and enthralling tlieir understandings 
and judgements to others’ errors. And 
when the world shall know how little I 
vuluw tlieir eeiisiires, I bidieve they will 
soon grow weary of perseenting mewitli 
them; wliieli I ilo not through ohsti- 
naey or stupidity of nature, hut for the 
vanity that I o'hservein all their pro¬ 
ceedings, and hee'utsu 1 knotv- tliat he 
is nut iiappy or nniiajipy that is thunglit 
so, Imt he only that leeleth and thinketh 
himself so. Uut 1 wonder niiirh that 
voii, w’lio have so elevated a soul, should 
judge according to their rule, and so 
heavily condemn the airection in nu: 
which you take notice of, and is not 
possible for me to disguise. 1 feel this 
in it, that, besides the settling of a 
young man’s straying and wandering 
courses, it ]iulisheth the mind and reli- 
neth it by causing it to work upon it¬ 
self, and to neglect all things that con¬ 
duce not to the bettering or to the quiet 
of it, which far exceedeth all the fa¬ 
vours that fortune chd heap upon me, 
for they are always in her incun.staiit 
hand to take away again, but nothing 
can touch or disturb this, if one betray 
not one’s self. This diverteth the mind 
from weaker and meaner passions, and 
fillotli it with excess of joy; only one 
ought to bn cautious in choosing upon 
whom to place it, and then it is tlic true 
office of a wise and honest man ; for 1 
think I can prove that love is the no¬ 
blest action that human nature can ex¬ 


it ml itself unto. 1 am siiie this hath 
corrected maii\ infirmities and mitural 
imperfections whicli h.id deep seeds in 
me: and will «l<i llie like in any one that 
desireth to .ijipeai woitiiv to lier that 
he .so highly .itl'eetelli, and, thereftire, 
ealletli often Ins p.isMons to a sliiet ac- 
(Dll lit before flie iriiiuii.il of re.'isoi).— 
Ihit, seltiii'.' aside all other arguments, 
I will eoiil'ess iiigemmiisl\ that I love 
Veiietia, ami c.unml hiitioveher: lu i 
perfections merir it: Imt ftu the piesenl 
jet those pass, ami he not displeased 
with me that 1 -ay I love her heeausr 
she i,-. she. 'iml I .im I. 'I'iie stars lli.ii 
are .ilmve us, and our reason, have a 
•rre.il stroke in our atrei'luuis, hmv free 
soever our wills may he; hut, withal, 
. 1 ( 1(1 her extreme .dledion to me, and 
then suppose i could ma.ster my ow ii, 
. 111(1 witlidi'.iw it; yet how iiiigeiiennis 
should I he, ami with w h.it he.ii t (oiild 
I ciidure to hre.dv her luMrl that lovelli 
me better th.iii herself, and that hath 
obliged me to do the like towards her? 
for iiohle minds .lie more toiiehed willi 
the joy and .sorrow that happen to their 
<lear friends, than v\illi their own, espe¬ 
cially when they are the procurers of it 
Jliit why should you or thi> wmld so 
much inveigh against myclioosing her? 
Their jmigeiiieiits are uccompaiiied with 
vanity; let not yonr’s he so; hut exa 
mine her actions Ihoroiighly, hefoie yon 
euiidemn her ; for you can give no solid 
reason why she should he less valued 
for her funner affect ion, since, Imdiing 
into the reality of it, and finding it to 
he (Ml worthy grounds on her side, yon 
must consent that her innocence is not 
impe.iched.” 


J,\Nt;.\nv .AND ,M.\Y ; J'rum iht; JVovil 
of lidinour, wnttcii hy the Ihn. 
Anne Seymour Darner, 

Lady Rose he nr. was at the very pin¬ 
nacle of fashion, admired and respected. 
She had been married at sixteen to lord 
Kuseberg, who, beside being above 
sixty, w<is in his appearance disgusting, 
while his understanding and riianiicr.s 
were by no means calculated to redeem 
the faults of his person; but lie bad an 
immense estate, entirely in bis own 
power, no children by a former mar¬ 
riage, and ufi'ered carte blanche as to 
settlements. Miss llayfield had not six¬ 
pence in the world, and the aifaiisof 
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Iter tatlier iveif so involvetl iit some 
India transactions, not much to Ids cre¬ 
dit, that from him she Itad nothing tt> 
expect, ainl his only hopes for her fu¬ 
ture establishmcMit \sere to be derived 
from tlie bargain made in considenition 
of her youth and po^verful charms. Shi' 
had SI) well prolited by his maxims, as¬ 
sisted by certain intuitive principles, 
inherent in her ou n breast, that she saw 
in perspectivi' all the advantages she 
nnght derive from a marriage with a 
rich peer, and was little less anxious fo; 
its accomplishment, on the first over¬ 
tures niatje by his lordship, titan her 
prudential and ealrul ttirijr fatl>er. Tiie 
marriage was therefore ‘hortly eoti- 
elntled ; and, as the whole of the husi- 
nt'ss had passeil in the country, where 
at a race-hall site had been seen, ad- 
mireil, and I'ollowctl by the enamonred 
peer, she made her appearance for the 
first time on the theatre of fashion in 
Lontlon, in the character of a viclita, 
cruelly sacrificed to age and ugliness, 
and was almost as nniversally jiiticd as 
she was nniversally admired. 

She was received with hiiitlncss and 
attentions even by lord Iloscherg’s fa¬ 
mily; for, though they tvouM rather ho 
liad not married at till, they ivcrt; at 
least pleased that he had not fallen a 
prey to something mnch worse, as he 
w.is well known all his life to li,avc 
been led by some woman, and imlced to 
be tlie certain dujie of almost ain/ wo¬ 
man thiit wnulil take the trouble to im¬ 
pose on hiin by cajoling and flattery: 
yet the task was not easy, as the nar¬ 
rowness of his mind rendereti him su¬ 
spicious, and his total dependence on 
others for amusement ami occupation, 
fretful and diseontented. Hut once 
thoroughly lulled into a security, in 
which he found his own ea.se, and con¬ 
stant attention to humor his every tri¬ 
fling caprice and fancy, there was little 
to fear from his penetration. 

Lady Uoseberg had not naturally a 
vicious character; she was good-na¬ 
tured and compassionate; and, perhaps, 
under other circumstances than those in 
which she w.is placed, might in some 
measure have really merited the respect 
and consideration she for a long time 


ohtaiiifil from the worhl; hut an exces- 
.'tive love of plcasun*, :ind a too grciit 
facility in its gratification, proveil her 
ruin, and finally overset all the barriers 
her g()f)il sense, prudence, and judge¬ 
ment, had iipposeti to its vit»lencc. She 
tN’ised wholly to respect herself, and 
s.'iortly after lost the respect she vainly 
hojieif by art ami tluplicity to extort 
frotn others, When Bcimour hecaine 
attacheil to her, she was in the zenith ot 
her charms; her conduct to her lord had 
ippearcii i:xemphirv, :iml scarcely was 
the voici" of calumny he.ird louder than 
a whisper against her. Young men, !t 
is true, w’ere aUv.iys of her so.ciety: 
lint her maimer to them was easy am! 
micnnstraineil, anil the fifil step toiul- 
mission into her house was by proper 
attentions tt) her husbaml; and, tiiough 
she followed the fidl torrent of I'ushicm- 
ablo amusements, went late to cvi'rv 
pl.iee, and came late from every place, 
it was always in company with women 
of approved character attd reputation, 
near relations of her loril, or such as in 
themselves, aci;ording to the opinion ot 
the world, must he of ailvantjjgc to 
her. In private society, site was never 
known to show even a shadow of dis¬ 
gust or contempt for her husbaml.— 
Some, indeed, were of opinion that in 
her manner to him she carried tliis for¬ 
bearance too far the other ivtiy, and must 
havt! reasons for tlius alfeeting what 
could not be sincere. He this as it may, 
she hail hy her prudenec gained ailegrct' 
of consideration wliich, united to her 
youth, beauty, and captivating manner, 
rendered hin- the most followed and 
most admired woman in the bright cir¬ 
cle of fashion. 


UJVE FANCIFUM-V DESCniKEI) ; 

H-ith u Jinc raving. 

Among the national airs selected by 
Mr. Bishop from various sources, and 
furnished hy that able composer with 
symphonies and accompaniments, we 
meet with a pleasing Florentine melody, 
for which Mr. Moore has supplied the 
following appropriate words: 


When night brings the hour of starlight and joy, 
There eomes to my bower a fairy-wing’d boy; 
With eyes so bright, so full of wild arts, 
lilke nets of light, to tangle young hearts. 
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With lips ill wliuso kci'ping love’s seeret dwell. 
Like zephyrs asleep in some rosy sea-shell. 

• (Itic.ss who lie is; 

Name biithi.s name; 

And his best kiss 

Kor reward von niav claim. 

V •> 

Wliere’ei o’er the {ground ho prints his light feel 
The llonei.s .ire I'uiind mo-.t shining and .sweet; 
llis looks, as soft as light’iiing in ftlay, 

'I'lionyii dangerous oft, ne’er wound hut in play ; 
Vniloh! n hen liis wings Imvc hrnsh'd ovennx lyo 
^’onM fancy its siiings nere all turning to fire, 

(iiiess who he is, &c. 


I.ITIiliAUy ANIl iMlSfKLLANKOUS »IK- 

Moins, %‘A Cradock, AJ.A. IS28. 

Mk. CiiAiHicK, formeily aincniherof 
the Johnsonian club, published, two 
years ago, an entertaining volume of 
anecdotes and recollections; and, as 
the work was favorably received, he 
gratilied the public with another vo> 
liime, not long before his death. Mr. 
Nichols the printer, being one of his 
executors, lias now brought forward 
two additional volumes, consisting of 
selections from the papers of his tie- 
ceased friend. Various part.s are tri¬ 
lling, and some of the communications 
are not new; but many parts may be 
read rvith pleasure and interest. 

7'hc Earl of Sandwich and Alias 
Ray .—His lordship had a way of what 
Mr. Hates and 1 termed badgering, 
which was not quite pleasant to all; 1 
Jiave seen even his friend lord Denbigh 
excessively annoyed. As for ourselves, 
we always fought again; for example, 
in a large company, he said, ‘Now here 
is Cradock; he makes the strangest as¬ 
sertion that you can possibly think of; 
he says, if a man wears a wig, he ought 
to he punctual; but punctuality ought 
to be dispensed with, if he wears nis 
own hair.’—‘My lord, my assertion is, 
that, if your lordship has walked out, 
you have only to change, your scratch 
for your full-dressed wig; but, if 1 am 
to dine out, I must sometimes wait half 
an hour for my hair-dresser.’—‘Oh! 
very well; then the hair-dresser is to be 
the regulator of your time.’ 

“ Lord Sandwich was a steady friend; 
never kept any one in unnecessary sus¬ 
pense; was exceedingly clear in his 
answers bt all letters, mostly written 


with his own liand; and I once it-col 
lectins reeeiviiig one day seventy when 
at Jicice.sler. Few could liave pre¬ 
served siieli temper during his eventful 
and vexatious adiiiiuistiMtiou; for he 
then was tin* most assiduous and active 
of all the ministers. 

« -n * *• 

“When dressed, he had a dignilied 
appearance; hut, to see him iii the 
street, lie had an awkward, careless gait. 
Two gentlemen observing him, one of 
them remarked, ‘1 think it is lord 
Sandwich coming;’ the other replied, 
that he thought he was mistaken.— 
‘Nay,’says the gentleman, ‘ 1 am sure 
it is lord Sandwicli; for, if you observe, 
he is walking down both sides of the 
street at once.’ Hut the earl gave a 
better unecdutc of himself: ‘When I 
was at Paris I had a dancing-master; 
the man was very civil, and on taking 
leave of him 1 otfered him any service 
in London. ‘ Then,’ said the man, bow¬ 
ing, *I sliotild take it as a particular 
favor if your lordship would never tell 
any one of whom you learned to dance.’ 

4^ # # • 

“ 1 did not know his lordship in early 
life; but this I can attest, and cal) any 
contemporary to ratify, who might have 
been present, that we never heard an 
oath or the least profligate conversation 
at his table in our lives. Miss Ray’s 
behaviour was particularly circumspect. 
Tlie elegant Mrs. Hinchcliffe, lady of 
the bishop of Peterborough, attended 
one night ivith a party. She had never 
seen Miss Ray before, and she feelingly 
said afterwards, ‘ I was really hurt to 
sit directly opposite to her, and mark 
her discreet conduct, and yet to find it 
improper to notice her. Sho wa.s so as- 
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siduous to please, was so vety excellent, 
yet so unassunnug, I was quite cliarmed 
with her; yet a seeminfr cruelty to her 
took olF the pleasure of my evening.’— 
At that time a good anecdote was in 
circulation. A certain witty lady of 
quality, at the opcradiouse, curtsied to a 
lady of rather equivocal character; 
when another, much more discreet, im¬ 
mediately addressed her; ‘ I was sur¬ 
prised to see your ladyship notice that 
erson; you surely cannot exactly 
now all about her.’—‘ Not 1,’ said the 
lady of quality, carelessly: ‘perhaps 
you do, madam ; is it catching ?’ 

Dr. JlimkcKivorth and his Lady .— 
“I became iiitiiiiate with Dr. Ilawkes- 
wortli at lord Sandwich’s table at the 
Admiralty, where 1 constantly met him 
about the time of his publishing (Audi’s 
A'^oyages. lie was a most agreeable 
companion ; hut he became careless and 
luxurious, hurt his constitution by high 
living, and was consequently veiy un¬ 
happy. Ills e.xcellent ami intelligent 
wife was always discreet; and had the 
nianagemnnl of his great work, the 
Voyages, been left entirely with her, 
nothing either immoral or oflensive 
would have appeared in it. I never 
knew till lately now much merit in for¬ 
mer publications was due to bcr. She 
was an unassuming woman, of very su¬ 
perior talent. The doctor never ‘ sin¬ 
ned’ but against birnsclf. lie was quite 
finical in bis dress, by which be siune- 
times rendered himself subject to ridi¬ 
cule, though a favourite with all.” 

The duke of Newcastle, the Minister. 
—He appeared .sickly and emaciated. It 
was unaccountable to me, that, so much 
as he had been ridiculed by Foote tin 
the stage, he could not restrain himself, 
even in the street, from seising your 
head and holding it between bis bands, 
whilst perhaps be would ask the most 
unmeaning and trifling questions. His 
table was the most splendid and luxu¬ 
rious that could be conceived, yet be 
almost always confined himself to the 
plainest food. There might be vanity, 
and some strange external inconsisten¬ 
cies; but there always appcarcd'to me 
to be a steady disinterested integrity 
about him, and I shall always with the 
utmost gratitude revere his memory.” 

Dr. Johnson and hia Imitators .— 
“ Of Dr. Johnson’s manner Garrick was 

great mimic, and by imitations at 
times rendered him abundantly ridicu¬ 
lous. Tom Davies monopolised bis 


laugh, and his laugh was that of a rhi¬ 
noceros ; but, in a plain, dictatorial 
style, Mr. John Nichols, from a long 
acquaintance, could generally speak 
most like the venerable luminary.” 

'J’he Bioffrapher of Socrates. —Mr. 
John Gilbert Cooper was an extraor¬ 
dinary man. He possessed a fine person, 
was an excellent classic scholar, and no 
man was admitted into loftier society ; 
he was bred at Westminster, was a gen¬ 
tleman by birth and fortune, and a man 
of the most brilliant wit and ready con¬ 
versation 1 ever knew. 

Satirical Propensity of the Poet 
Gray .—As Mr. (Jr.iy was very shy and 
distant, few guessed at his ‘peculiar 
liuniour,’ as Hurd was pleased li> term 
it; he was generally seen through tlie 
melancholy medinmof his own Churcli- 
yard Elegy. From recollection, I am 
siuc lord Sandwich Avas aware of hiin ; 
for, about the time he offered himself 
as high steward, contrary to his usual 
maxim of not seeing an enemy on public 
occasions, he once said to me. I iiave 
my private reasons for knowing of his 
absolute inveteracy. Of this I have 
now' seen proof in the poem of Jemmy 
Tw'itcher, published by Mr. Mitford, 
and directly applying to that contest.— 
I lis Long Story indeed had been printed : 
but the world in general did not see the 
moaning of it, and it was every w hen; 
disputed whether there was in it any 
humour or not. .Many light satires per¬ 
haps have since been given to him that 
he did not write, hut certainly very like 
him: take that, for instance, on the 
Cambridge Condolence and Congratiil:i- 
tion on the Death of King George tin* 
Second, and the Accession of George 
the Third. 

’ The Old One'e dead, 

And in lii» stead 
Tlic New One takes his phicc; 

'riien sinif and sigh. 

And laugh and cry. 

With dismal cheerful face.’ 

Different Characters of two Bishops. 
—“ 1 have mentioned tliat Hurd and 
Warburton were totally dissimilar,— 
Hurd could read none but the ‘ best 
things.’ Warburton, on the contrary, 
when tired with controversy, would send 
to the circulating libraries for all the 
trash of the town, and the bishop would 
laugh by the hour at all the absurdities 
he glanced iit. 'riie learned world 
could nev»*r guess whence he obtained 
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so many low anecdotes; for liis conver¬ 
sation and some of his letters were at 
times complete comedy. Another in¬ 
stance of contrast between the two bi¬ 
shops :—one would have gone to Bath 
from Prior-Park on a scrub pony; the 
other, when he went from Worcest«’.r to 
Bristol Hot-VPclls, was attended by 
twelve servants, not from ostentation, 
but, as ho thought, necessary dignity 
annexed to his situation and character.” 

The Explorer of the Nile .—“ 1 be- 
eariie intimate tvith Bnicc at admiral 
Walsingham’s. ‘Who,’ says tlie intel¬ 
ligent I)r. Dibdin, has not beard of 
Bruce ? His tale was once suspected, but 
suspicion has sunk into an ac(|uiescence 
in its truth.” Ilis accounts militated 
against some more favored voyages, of 
w'bich greatpains were taken to promote 
the sale. The friends of Bruce indeed 
produced many proofs of the prejudices 
that had been excited against him; and 
1 rather felt that some tacts were indus¬ 
triously dwelt upon before me, as being 
intimate with lord Sandwich. I made 
a direct reply, that 1 knew that the earl 
always mentioned the Abyssinian tra¬ 
vels in terms of admiration. Bruce and 
I became afterwards much acquainted, 
and he showed me the tine gold medals 
of many of the Ptolemies. He was a 
large man, and in an evening rather 
splendidly dressed; he had a most ex¬ 
traordinary complaint, which could not 
be well accounted fur; when he at¬ 
tempted to speak, his whole stomach 
suddenly seemed to heave like the bel¬ 
lows of an organ. He spoke of it as 
having originated in Abyssinia, but 
that it since remained (under various 
advice) much the same in every climate. 
One evening, when he appeared rather 
agitated, it lasted much longer than 
usual, and was so violent that it alarmed 
the company.” 


NOTICES AN» OBSERVATIONS FOR PE- 
UKUART AND MARCH, 1828. 

February 22 .—Alleged Seduction of 
a Boy by a Lady and her Confederates. 
—This case excited great interest in 
Ireland. Mr. Grady, the barrister, in¬ 
dicted Mrs. Richards and several ac¬ 
complices for a conspiracy to carry off 
his son, a simple scliool-boy, with an 
intent that he slioiiid contract marriage 
with her daughter Fdlen. It was stated 
tliat the boy had fallen into the snare, 


and that a Gretna-Green marriage was 
the consequence. Such a letter was 
produced on the part of the prosecutor, 
as showed that Ellen was a bold loose 
girl; but its authenticity was denied by 
the defendants, who not only vindicated 
her character and conduct, but main¬ 
tained that the youth, far from being in¬ 
veigled by art, was particularly forward 
and active in the business, “knew'what 
he was about, and had his eyes open.” 
The imputed offence, therefore, was 
thought not to be within the statute of 
queen .Anne, and the indictment became 
nugatory. 

28.—The arrival of the Turkish ma¬ 
nifesto excited a strung sensation. It 
breathed resentment and defiance against 
all the enemies of the Moslem faith: but 
its hostility was principally directed 
against the Russians, wlio were accused 
of having systematically aimed, for 
the last fifty years, at the ruin or dis¬ 
memberment of the Turkish empire.— 

“ At length (says the saltan in tliis cu¬ 
rious state-paper) the Russians drew the 
English and French into an alliance, 
under the pretence of rescuing the 
Greeks from oppression, and it was ar¬ 
rogantly proposed that the Porte sliould 
relinquish all interference in the affairs 
of those rebels, and give up its lawful 
authority over them in return for a tri- 
ding tribute. As these proposals tended 
to draw gradually into the bands of the 
Christians all those parts of Europe and 
Asia in which the Greeks were mingled 
with the Moslems, and (O horrible 
profanation!) to convert mosques into 
churches, they could not be accepted 
consistently with a ilue regard to reason, 
law, policy, or religion; but, as it was 
expedient to temporise, while prepara¬ 
tions were made lor war, evasive replies 
were made, and the negotiations were 
protracted. ” (This is a plain confession 
of insincerity and duplicity on the part 
of the grand signor .')—“Proud of their 
naval superiority, the confederates 
obstinately insisted on tlie acceptance of 
their offers, and prevented the Turkish 
and Egyptian fleets, sent to chastise 
the insurgents, from attacking the 
islands and the fortresses. The two 
squadrons, having entered the port of 
mvarino, were quietly expecting new 
instructions from the Porte, when the 
Christian fleets, which unexpectedly 
entered the same harbour as friends, 
began to fire all three together, and thus 
perfidiously made war without declaring 
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it. The bultaii’M nuulcrution, liowevor, 
iniliiced Iiiin to listen to tliose allegations 
wliicb imputed llic blame of the action 
to his coinniauders, anil to promise that 
the Greeks, on their submission, should 
he pardoned and even favored : hnt, as 
the three powers still ])eremptorily re- 
ipiired that Attica, the Moroa, and the 
isles of the Arehij>eIatro, should lie pro¬ 
nounced independent, no agreement 
with such detei mined enemies could he 
expected. As war tlierefore was una¬ 
voidable, all the faithful were called 
upon to exert their most strenuous ef- 
forts in the defence of their ivljo imi and 
their country'. bein<>‘well assured tliat, 
if they should fall in so holy a cause, 
eternal sulyation yvould be their re¬ 
ward.” 

This manifesto furnished the Russian 
potentate with a prcteiice for attackin^j;' 
the Turks in his own name, lie was 
pleased at the ojiportunity of afvgraii- 
disement, and prepared fur an invasion 
of the Turkish provinces, vindicatini; 
his intended hostilities by a refereiiLe to 
tlie sultan’s violation of the treaty of 
Ackernuin, and also by an alli'f^ution of 
recent injuries. We do not see how liiis 
conduct, on his part, can justly I'xcite 
the alarm willi which it has filled our 
cabinet. If he and Francis and Frederic 
should severally take u. slice oJ'Turkc?/, 
tlie balance of I5uropeaii power will le- 
niain nearly the same; and, yvith reguril 
to the Grei’k contest, the exar is not re¬ 
leased, by the new branch of hostility 
wbicli be meditates, from the oblijya- 
tioiis of the treaty of London; or, if 
he should not adhere to his cnga<remcnts 
in that respect, Great-JJritaiii and France 
may settle ivithout his aid the affairs 
of Greece. J^et onr hold minister re¬ 
monstrate yvith him; hut to attack him 
by arms ivould be unnecessary and im¬ 
politic. 

28 .—A calamitous Accident. On 
the spot yvberc the Royalty Theatre 
stood, yvbich yvas some years ago de¬ 
stroyed by fire, a neyv and elegant struc¬ 
ture (the Royal Jlruiisyvick Theatre) had 
ra{>idly risen, yvliich yvas opened, on the 
2.'»tb, with a respectJvble company; but 
mischief lurked under a fair exterior. 
'I’he eagerness of the proprietors (Mr. 
Maurice and Mr. Garruthers) for its 
speedy completion, had induced them 
to announce that it yvould be opened so 
early as the 31 st of January; and, when 
tliey found the performance of tliatrasb 
promise impracticable, they still preci- 
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pif.itcd the grand display of their histri¬ 
onic and scenic attractions. Reforetlie 
day of opening, doubts yvere entertained 
of the Mibstantialify and security of the 
building; but these suspicions yvere 
over-i tiled and silenced by the authority 
of the masters of the theatre, and a re¬ 
hearsal of Guy Mauneriiig w'as ordered. 
This business yvas on the point of com¬ 
mencing, wlieii a strange noise yvas 
heard. It iv.is not a cracking, but a 
rumliliiig siiiind, which conlimicd for 
m.'iiy seeoii.ls. One of the lustres then 
fell; an awful crash immediately en¬ 
sued, and tlie. roof fell with di‘striietive 
weight. .Many weri’ buried under the 
ruins, w’iiile some escaped by great pre¬ 
sence of mind and tortiuiatc circum¬ 
stances. Air. Maurice, the Misses Fearoii 
and Fieeman, and eight other per.soiis, 
lost their lives, and oiliers were bruised 
and severely injured. 

An iiHjniry into the cause of this 
dreadful misfortune was regularly in¬ 
stituted liy the coroner. in the course 
of the examination it ••{tpearod, that 
even some of tin: common w'ork- 
meii, who are not very quiek-sii'lifed 
on these; occasions, considered Ihehiiild- 
ing as unsafe, and those who superin¬ 
tended their operaiions were still more 
impressed witli ideas of danger. Air. 
Pound, a director of the brii;k-w'ork, 
said, “ he always thought that tin; hang'- 
iiig of groat weights Iroin the iron roof 
w'oiild endanger the house; hut he iiad 
never expressed that apprehension to 
any person, and indeed did not trouble 
his head about the mutter, because it 
was not /lis basiacs.s," 

Here wc muy^ remark, that this sort 
of delicacy, which avoids interineddliiig 
ill the particular departments of othens, 
in a case which may afiect human lile, 
argues a great want of feeling. It re- 
iiitiids us of an oificer of the royal house¬ 
hold of Spain, who, when the king wa.s 
seriously ineunnrioded in a close room 
hy a very fierce fire, suircrcd his master 
to catch a fever which proved fatal, 
rather than ofier any aid or service 
which did not fall within the circle of 
his ordinary duties. 

Mr. Whitwell, the architect, taking 
notice of the objections of many persons 
to a rnetal roof, said that this, which was 
of wrought iron, was lighter tlian one 
of wood, and sufiicient in every respect 
for all the purposes for which it was 
constructed; but he added, that ho had 
frcijncntly remonstrated against the im- 
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proper use of th«5 roof; for a l.irjje floor, forty.fi vc years. In the course of that 
exteniling over a great part of the house, time, I have arrived—I hope I may say 
fikewiso all the flours over the stage, it without being accused of vanity—at 
and all the machinery, were supported the very top of my profession (applause 
chiefly by being suspended from the and cries, —‘You liave! you nave!’^ 
roof, in repugnance to tiie object of that —and my path thereto has been conti- 
part of t)ie building. Notice of the pro- niially cheered, and my humble cxer- 
bable failure of the roof under its enor- tions fostered and encouraged by your 
inous load was given, he said, above kind indulgence and liberal support.— 
2-1 hours before the ‘ caUstrophe; Hut my race is ended—(No! no! no!) 
but he was kept in utter ignorance of —for these four years past, 1 have la¬ 
this most important circumstance.— boured under serious and continual in- 
llence it appears, that the negligence, disposition, and I have no luipt* left that 
blindness, and precipitancy of the pro- I shall ever again be able to appear 
prietors, led to all the mischief. before you—1 feel tliat it is impossible; 

.ilixident at .Manchester. —On tbc but that you may enjoy uninterrupted 
same day, thirty-seven persons were healtli—that blessing wbicb alone can 
hurried info eternity by the alleged make this life comfortable—shall be the 
rnismanagement of the conductors of a earnest prayer of Joe Grimaldi to the 
ship-laiineli. When this misfortune was last hour of his existence. Before I 
mentioned to some intelligent ship-car- conclude, permit me to say, that the 
penters at Liverpool, one of them re- proprietors of this establishment have, 
leai ked, “ tlut it was in the highest de- in the most handsome manner, given me 
gree dangerous to suffer so large a nurn- the use of the theatre for this niglit gra- 
ber of persons (about 200) to be on tbc tuitonsly (they ovyht to give you a 
deck of the flat during the launch, more pension for life! cried several voices.) 
cspcvially as tlie vessel was launched My kind friends the performers, by 
with lier masts and rigging up. Aves- udioni I am now surrouDdcil—the gen- 
sel witliout ballast is peculiarly liable to tlemeii of the orchestra—all—all have 
be swayed on one side by any weight freely given me their services to enable 
on the deck, and that liability i.s of me to appear before you this last time, 
course iniicb increased when the masts and for my own exclusive benefit. To 
are up. At our port it is customary not you—to them—I offer my heartfelt 
to allow more than forty persons to be thanks, and I—I can only say, God 
on deck, even at the launching of a bless you all!—Farewell!" 
large sliipVithoiit its masts.’' 

.March 17 .— A Clown's Farewell.— 

A merry fellow was Joe Grimaldi before a memoir op mr. nisiiop, the Com- 
his illness; and, when he lately acted poser; with a Portrait. 

the part of a drunken man at Sadler’s- 

Wells, he showed that he had some re- Those who contribute to the “ stock 
. mains of mirth and pleasantry. At the of harmless pleasure," deserve the re- 
close of the performances, he advanced spcct of society. In this point of view, 
to the front of the stage, while tlie the ahle and successful cultivators of the 
players silently arranged themselves on science of music are entitled to distinct 
each side, and thus addressed the au- and honorable notice. We therefore 
dience,—“ Ladies and Gentlemen, many embrace the opportunity of tracing the 
persons here present—judging from my public progress of Mr. Henry Kowley 
appearance—no doubt look upon me as Bishop. 

a very aged man. I will convince them I le was born in London, and in his 
of the contrary. I was born on the early jrouth was placed under the musi- 
18th of December, in the year ^7^9 — cal tuition of the celebrated Francesco 
consequently, on the 18th of last De- Bianchi. In the year 1806, he com. 
ceinber, I completed my forty-eighth menced that course by which he is still 
year. It is not age, therefore, that has distinguished, by composing some of 
thus bowed me down, but disease; and the airs for the ballet of Tamerlane and 
1 humbly submit to the affliction. Be- Bajazet. Another piece of the same 
fore I was three years old, 1 was en- kind soon followed, called Narcissus 
gaged to perforin at this theatre; and I and the Graces, for which he furnished 
have remained its constant and faithful the music. About two years afterwards, 
servant even until now,—a period of he appeared to greater advantage in the 

VOL. IX. 
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^rand ballet called Caractacus, and, in 
1B09, the opera of the Circassian Bride, 

i )erformed at Drury-lane Theatre, placed 
jis abilities in a conspicnons point of 
vieiv. On the next ni^ht after the first 
representation of this piece, that house 
was destroyed by fire, and the scores of 
the new opera were entirely consnnicd 
in the flames. This music had been re¬ 
ceived with enthusiasm hy those who 
were qualified to criticise it, and there 
are specimens still occasionally per¬ 
formed, such as the duet of ‘I'll love 
thee,’ which amply communicate the 
extentof the loss. It was not,however,an 
irreparable inUfortnne,and Mr. Bishop’s 
tide of fortune was not to be turned by 
such a loss: for the proprietors of Co- 
vent-garden theatre, seeing his merits 
and knowing how to employ them, 
formed an engagement with Iiim for 
three years, to compose and direct the 
music of that establishment. He en¬ 
tered on this important oflicc in 1811). 
The first piece, in consequence of this 
arrangement, upon which Mr. Bishop’s 
talents were employed, was a musical 
drama in three acts, by Norton, selected 
from Scott’s poem of the Lady of the 
Lake, with some unimportant variations, 
and produced as the Knight of Snow¬ 
don. In the music of this piece he dis¬ 
played a degree of talent seldom sur¬ 
passed by British composers. Before 
the expiration of this engagement, the 
Virgin of the San, the .(Ethiop, and the 
Renegade, were produced; and the 
great musical picture of a storm and 
earthquake, which enriched the first of 
these pieces, will be long and raptu¬ 
rously remembered. A fresh engage¬ 
ment, for five years, was now concluded; 
and when we say that Mr. fiishem sig¬ 
nalised it immediately by the Miller 
and his Men, no ampler proof can be 
given of the indications with which it 
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The British Institution .—Our artists 
certainly do not degenerate, if we ma^y 
judge from the new exhibition of their 
works. We perceive many pieces of 
great merit, and there are very few, if 
any, that deserve cither severe censure 
or absolute contempt. 

Among the most striking pictures 
we may rank the Amphitrilc of Mr. 


commenced. A melo-dramatic piece, 
styled For England Ho ! next enabled 
him to maintain the impression which 
his prior works bad made; and, daring 
the five years, be composed a variety of 
pieces, some of which reflected high 
credit on his talents. 

In 1819, be became a joint proprie¬ 
tor of the oratorios with Mr. Harris. 
The next year, a separation of interests 
occurred, and these splendid perform¬ 
ances were conducted by Mr. Bishop 
upon his own responsibility, and under 
bis entire control. Arrangements had 
been made which invested iiim with the 
same degree of power for seven suc¬ 
cessive seasons; he profited, however, 
by a clause in the contract to relinquish 
them at the end of the first, and with¬ 
drew to the continuance of those thea¬ 
trical avocations which they had too 
sensibly interrupted. 

A great public honor was paid to Mr. 
Bishop in the autumn of 1820, when he 
visited Dublin, and received the fi-eedon> 
of that city by an unanimous vote. On 
the institution of the Philharmonic So¬ 
ciety, he was appointed one of its direct¬ 
ors. He also belongs to the royal aca¬ 
demy of music, as a professor of har¬ 
mony ; and he now conducts the musical 
establishment at Drury-lane Theatre. 

He is said to have been concerned 
in the production of more than seventy 
theatrical pieces ; of this number, mure 
than half are his own unassis^d compo¬ 
sitions. He also supplied the music of 
three tragedies, the Apostate, Retribu¬ 
tion, amf Mirandola, and a Triumphal 
Ode, performed at the oratorios; and lie 
has published a multiplicity of single 
songs, duets, and glees. He arranged 
the Melodies of various Nations, and 
tlie National and Popular Airs, now in 
rogress, are adjusted and harmonised 
y Tiis skill and experience. 


Hilton. The sea-goddess is a beautiful 
figure, escorted amidst the waves by 
Tritons, whose swelling conchs attest 
her joyful progress. To a classical 
scholar the subject may be more inter¬ 
esting than to an ordinary observer; 
but even the latter will be pleased with 
the elegance and spirit of the represent¬ 
ation. 
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The Beheading of the Doge of Ve- 
^ nice, Marino Faliero, by Delacroix, 
'though an unfinished piece, displays 
considerable merit. A critic properly 
observes, that “ it makes a direct appeal 
to the iniagiruition, the feeling, and the 
judgement, without any commonplace 
trick or affectation. On the landing- 
place of the staircase is the scene of 
execntion; and above, in a raised gal¬ 
lery, are collected the members of the 
senate, one of whom, having received 
the sword from the executioner, is hold¬ 
ing it np, and exclaiming to the popu¬ 
lace below, “Justice has punished a 
traitor.” The attitude of this figure is 
simple and natural. But the scene of 
death itself is (as it should be) the most 
important feature in the picture. It is 
conceived with power and originality, 
and with a correct feeling of the appal- 
ing and the dreadful. The headless 
i)udy of the doge is stretched upon the 
ground; a cloke covers the gliastly 
object, leaving the imagination to dwell 
in surmise upon that which would 
only give disgust by being made too 
palpable; and, at a distance from the 
trunk, tlie cloke betrays the situation of 
the head, which has an awful effect. 
But the ni«)st clever object is the figure 
of the executioner; and we cannot but 
think the conception of this character a 
touch of genius. There he stands, in 
a simple and untheatrical attitude, like 
a living mummy, as hard in feature as 
in linrili. Ilis gaunt figure, and un¬ 
yielding, unmoved, and shockingly 
unfeeling face, stood before us nearly 
the whole of the night, in the full size 
of life, with all the appearance of real¬ 
ity, and with a very strong intensity of 
purpose. Another circumstance we 
would notice; that is, the judgement 
which tike artist has shown in selecting 
the class and character of countenance 
ill the groupe collected in the raised gal¬ 


lery ; they are not French or English 
men, but they are the national faces we 
meet with in the old paintings of the 
Italian school." 

Mr. Etty, who has succeeded Mr. 
Flaxman as a royal academician, ex¬ 
hibits two new pieces,—Cupid pleading 
for Psyche, and Love now wakes, and 
wakens Love $ but we cannot speak, in 
very high terms, of the merit of either, 
though we certainly do not say that 
they are below mediocrity. 

Mr. 11. T. Bone displays several 
pleasing pictures. Uia Titian in his 
Study combines an imitation of that 
great artist’s tone of coloring with an 
approach to the manner of llembrandt. 

Vvho’ll serve the King? by Mr. Far¬ 
rier, may be adduced as a proof of his 
increasing skill. Nothing can be finer 
than the gay, swaggering air of the ur¬ 
chin who IS endeavouring, by the otter 
of a gilt button, to enlist a poor little 
fellow, who appears half alarmed, and 
ct half tempted to join the infantile 
and, marching up in “ most admired 
disorder,” wiUi shouts of merriment, 
which are almost audible. 

We admire Mr. Gill’s Young Draught- 
Players* The piece is well colored, 
and very neatly finished; and the 
figures are natural and characteristic. 
I'o tike Dancing Dogs of Ihc same 
artist we must also allow the tribute of 
praise. 

A strong though transient interest is 
excited by Mr. Parker’s Smugglers 
alarmed. The alarm is well expressed, 
and not in such a mode as to detract 
from the general spirit of those cha¬ 
racters. 

Mr. Edwin Landseer’s Deer fallen 
from a Precipice cannot he viewed with¬ 
out feeling for the eventual fate of a 
fine animal, exposed to the attacks of 
ferocious birds. The subject is treated 
in a masterly manner. 


Uvatna 


THE king’s theatre. 

The star of this house continues to 
shine brightly. Madame Pasta exerts 
her talents so effectually, that the en¬ 
raptured amateurs say, “ No person of 
taste can grudge her the five thousand 
pounds which she will have for the sea¬ 


sonten thousand pounds would not 
be too great a recompence for her su¬ 
perlative merit.” It might be deemed 
a sort of musical heresy to say that she 
is overpaid. Her recent performance, 
in II Crociato in Egitto, was admirable. 
The manner in which she threw feeling, 
soul, aniniatioj], and tenderness, into 
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Iier character, forcibly struck every ob« 
server. Perhaps the finest tiling that she 
executed was her solo in the second art, 
where sliehirnented the wifltched state of 
her heart, and evinced anxiety at the ab¬ 
sence of Jier son. Tiie contra»t between 
this poignancy of feeling and tlie light¬ 
ness of heart displayed when she ima¬ 
gined to herself the approach of the 
youth, was exquisite, and produced a 
most thrilling elfect on the house.— 
Madame Schiit/ lately made her (irstap- 
pearance in this country. She performed 
the partof Sc!-t») in Mozart's fine opera, 
the Cli'inenza di Tito, and Alad.tnie da- 
radori resumed tliu p.irlof Vitcllia. The 
voice of the fnimer lady is a wie.riro 
soprano, pos-.,-; sing siidieieiit compass 
and flexibility ti) give eft’ecl. to the exe- 
Giition of till' most (litneiilt pass.iges.— 
Her duet «itb ('aradori in tbe first scene. 
Come ti j-iitec, tjjiponi, was imieb :ip- 

J iluuded and encored, as well as the ce- 
ebruted 7A7i peuloau ul priiiio affrtto, 
in tliC second act, which was sung in a 
truly excellent style by both ladies. At 
the conclusion of tiie opera, Madame 
Scimtz, being loudly railed for, pie- 
sented herself to receive the congratu¬ 
lations of the audience. 

As wc ought not to speak exclusively 
of the singers, let us pay some atten¬ 
tion to the dancers. The ballet of Ijc 
S icilien, on I'Amant Pdnfre, was re- 

i trodneed uifh a view of introducing 
lladcinoisclle Albert (duiigliter of the 
celebrated dancer of that name) to tbe 
acquaintance of a Llritish audience. She 
was received w ith great applause. This 
jfouiig hnly possesses a very good 
figure: all her attitudes are graceful, 
and all her steps bespeak an intimate 
^onaintanec with her art. This ballet 
is lively, and the music is excellent.— 
Alniost every instrument, except the 
violin, performs an agreeable solo, 

_ A new ballet, called Phillis et Jilc- 
libic, ou I'Amour Constant, serves to 
show to advantage the grace and agility 
of Mademoiselle Brocard ; but there is 
nothing sinking in the subject. 

DnUKY-tANB THEATRE. 

A tragedy entitled Don Pedro^ from 
the pen of lord Porchester, has lately 
been brought forward in the absence of 
the noble author, who is now wandering 
over Spain.—Tbe plot is partly liistorr- 
W, and partly fictitious.—Pedro and his 
Illegitimate brother, Henry of Trasta- 
inar, arc rivals for the crown of Spain, 


The former, who is snrnarucd the Cruel, 
gains possession of it, and also obtains 
the band of Blanche of Bourbon, which 
bad previously been promised to Henry, 
to whom she was strongly attached, and 
who was as warmly devoted to her.— 
At the opening of the tragedy, Pedro 
has discarded bis queen (wlio remains 
in seclusion), and lias resigned bimselt 
wholly to the influence of his mistress, 
Maria de Padilla, who employs herself 
in plans to destroy Blanche, in hopes of 
succeeding heron the throne. In this 
project site is aided by Baban, a Jew, 
wiiose deadly enmity to tbe queen is 
produced by certain indignities which 
were offered to him in her presence 
chamber. This in itself is an insnfli- 
cient motive, but be has no other, while 
be has much stronger gronml.s of hatred 
toward Maria, as he finds liis own name 
in her list of devoted victims. Henry 
invades Spain for the seisiive of tlie 
throne; and in tlie second act, under 
the disguise of a coiil'essor, contrives to 
obtain iin interview u ifii Biaiielie, and 
learns that her all'ectiuii for liim is un- 
cbaiiged. Tiie third act. opens wilii a 
lung se/cnc between Pedro and Daniot, 
a wretch who is employed to ])oisoii 
tlic queen and throw tier body into the 
river. Wc infer that (bis event is post¬ 
poned by tbe rapid approueli ol Henry’s 
forces, and we next find Maria borrow¬ 
ing money of Baban, to sustain the ex¬ 
pense of the war. tJnriug a iiampiet, 
at which tbe miiistrehs sing various ap¬ 
propriate songs, Henry learns that 
Blaiiclie is closely conliiietl by tbu 
order of Pedro, and that her life is in 
tbe most alarming d.inger. He aecord- 
ingly proeea'dswitli all haste to Seville; 
and while he is on the way, and at the 
moment \vhcii Blanche is expecting 
death, a sudden rescue arrives, as she 
imagines, in the person of Henry. It 
turns out to be no otlier than tbe Jew, 
disguised as a knight-errant, who thus 
endeavoured to gam possession of the 
person of Blunclie, that be might wreak 
ins vengeance upon her. Tbe fifth act 
is full of business; in the iijt<*rval a 
battle has been fought and Pedro de¬ 
feated ; and after an interview with 
AJaria, who in vain endeavours to per¬ 
suade him to fly', Henry enters and kills 
bis brothci, who dies with curses in his 
mouth. Maria takes poison just before 
Henry assails and captures tlic palace, 
and she informs him that she has taken 
care that Blanche shall not survive her, 
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having administered to her also a deadly 
draught. The queen enters at this inu- 
jnent, and dies in the arms of Henry. 

The part of Maria dc Padilla was in¬ 
judiciously assigned to Mrs. VV. West, 
whose tragic powers are unequal to the 
passion and energy of such a cliaracter; 
and Miss Ellen Tree did not particu¬ 
larly distinguish herself in the repre- 
seiitatiuii of the injured queen. Cooper 
did not act us if the purl of the tyrant 
pleased hiiii, and iMucready, as Henry, 
hud few opportunities of shining.— 
Wullack’s ciiuractcr (tliut of the Jew) 
was the best sustained liulh in the wri¬ 
ting and in lite perionnaiice. The 
tiagedy was nearly cundetuned on the 
first evening, and the second seemed to 
consiinmiate its ruin. 

An actress of the name of Duff has 
appeared ut this house, hi tiie character 
of Isiihell;). Tins lady has a pleasing 
eoiiutenuiice and an elegant hgure, uiitl 
seems to possess a gre.it know lege of 
the business of tiiu stage, with which 
she had opportunities of becoming fa¬ 
miliarly acquainted on the hoards of the 
Dublin lIuMtie. 'I’lic graceful ease of 
her deportment, her proper conception 


of the author’s meaning, and her eni- 
passiuned manner in the delivery of the 
text, made a considerable impression 
upon the audience, which was very 
numerous. In portraying the various 
emotions which liy turns aillict and ex¬ 
cite tlie feelings, she displayed no ordi¬ 
nary share of talent. Diron was played 
by Macrctidy, Villeroy by CoopiT, and 
Carlos by \Vallack. These performers 
did ample justice to tlicir respective 
charaefers. 

COVBNT-GARDEN THEATllE. 

Kean having in a great mea¬ 
sure recovered from his iiKiispositioii, 
his co-operation w'ith Mr. C. Kernhle 
and Mr. young in tiiotr.igedj'^of (ttiadlo 
formed such an attraction, that the house 
soon contained many mure persons tii m 
it could cunvenieiitly hold ; and such a 
clamor arose during the first act, that it 
became expedient to allow, to tliuse who 
cotnjd.iined, a return of the price of ad¬ 
mission, or an order for another even¬ 
ing. Many accepted this offer, and re¬ 
tired ; and the play proceeded with 
scarcely any other noise than the ap¬ 
plause of the audience. 


DESCRIPTION OF TIIE ENGRAVINGS. 

Ef'EJVIJVa DRESS. 

Tins is a dress of pink crape, witli a broad border, boniUonni, over which are 
three detached fnll-hlown roses. The body is plain, with a very broad falling 
tucker of blond ; tlic sleeves arc short and full, tinisbed round the arm by a frill 
of blond The head-dress is very much elevated on the summit, and puffs of 
white and silver riband, edged with pink, are intermingled with the bows of hair. 
The necklace is formed of two rows of pearls, with a girandole ornament in front, 
of three pear-pearls. A bouquet is Worn on the right side of the bust, of a*^full- 
blown white rose, with its green foliage. The reticule is of brocaded silk, light 
green and silver, with superb tassels. 

* It'ALKlNG DRESS. 

The new costume for the promenade consists of a high dj-ess of gros de Na¬ 
ples^ of a light shade of barbel blue, with two very deep flounces, cut in points, 
and bound and beaded by narrow rottleaujc. The body is ea ifcvbc. with full 
sleeves, confined at the wrists by bracelets of cameos, set in gold. The throat is 
surmounted by a muslin falling' collar, edged and frilled with fine lace. The 
bonnet is of lilack velvet, trimmed with black satin, bound with pink rouleaux^ 
and the border of the brim is bound in the same manner, with two rosettes under it. 
Strings of broad black riband, edged with a rose-colored stripe, float loosely; 
A Tfiibet shawl of indian-red, with a variegated border, is generally worn with 
this dress. 

N. D.—We are indebted to llic taste of Miss Pierrepoint, Edward-street, Portiiiaii- 

square, for tlicsc dresses. ^ 
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MOttTHir CALBMDAR OP FJSUIOJV. 

Balls, concerts, and evening parties, 
together with the Italian opera, now pre¬ 
sent a charming variety of novel and 
elegant fashions to the eye of taste.— 
The evenings in London, at this time, 
form the most delightful epoch in the 
life of a modern and youthful btUe : 
her still handsome mother, just arrived 
at middle age, finds improvement both 
in the manners and style of the present 
day, while the grandmothers sigh at 
the late hours, the extravagances and 
luxuries of dress, and the want of com¬ 
fort in modern squeezes, and refiect 
that, in their youth, all was not as it is 
now. 

Among the new silk pelisses, which 
are rather more in favor than the clokes, 
is one of a fine claret-colored taffeta. 
It is trimmed with rouleaux of the 
same, round the border, and also tvherc 
it closes in front. Sliawls also are now 
much in request. Some of a beautiful 
kind have made their appeamnee; they 
are called Thibet shawls, although they 
are of English manufacture; they are 
warm, and at the same time light and 
delicately soft; their colors arc very 
fine, and the patterns of the borders 
superb. Mantles are yet worn, both for 
the carriage and the promenade; there 
is nothing new in their make. 

The bonnets, which are still large, 
are chiefly of black velvet, with blond 
at the edge of the brim, though several 
black and colored satin hats have ap- 

E eared, particularly in carriages. The 
ats still continue to extend very wide 
from each temple, and being placed 
very backward, seem to give to the 
weaiers a crazy-looking appearance. 

Morning dresses are often of dark-co¬ 
lored cambric, trimmed with two broad 
flounces, each bordered with Indian 
chintz of the most lively colors. A 
favorite afternoon-dress for home cos¬ 
tume is of groa de Naples, the color 
fumbede Londreat it is finished at the 
border by a broad layer of black velvet. 
Gowns of groa de Naplea, of various 
colors, arc much in request at dinner¬ 
parties ; and, for the evening, satin pre¬ 
vails more than velvet among our ma¬ 
tronly belles. Young ladies wear 
dresses of cripe-aerophane, cither white 
or colored; and those of gauze or tulle 
are most in favor for the ball-room.— 
The trimmings of ball-dresses are very 
slight, as they ought always to be, both 
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for their light appearance, and the com¬ 
fort of the fair dancer. The bodies of 
ball and evening dresses are low, are*' 
chiefly en gerbe, and finished across the 
upper part of the bust with a drapery 
d la Sevignb. 

The elegant little Jieku, placed very 
backward, still constitutes a favorite 
head-dress for the social party; but we 
arc sorry that the love of novelty has 
destroyed the once chaste simplicity of 
this becoming coiffure: it is now too 
much loaded with gay bows of rihand 
or large flowers, instead of its being of 
rich and beautiful blond, with, perhaps 
a few moss rose-buds: now all the ele¬ 
gance of the blond is lost by a profusion 
of ornaments, which destroy its effect. 
Turbans and turban caps are still worn 
in half-dress, with few decorations: the 
beret seems rather on the decline, but it 
is still worn at the opera-house, as is 
that most beautiful of all opera dress- 
hats, black velvet, ornamented with 
pearls and white plumage. The turban 
cap, and the blouze cornette, of exqui¬ 
sitely tine blond, arc the most fashiona¬ 
ble «head-dresses in home costume.— 
Flowers are scattered sparingly ; but 
the deficiency is tilled up by bows of 
richly figured gauze ribands. Turbans 
of all kinds, white as well as colored, 
form a favorite coiffure in the dress cir¬ 
cles of our theatres. 

Never did jewellery claim a more di¬ 
stinguished place in dress than at this 
period. Every precious gem is now 
seen decorating the fingers, wrists, 
necks, ears, and busts of our fair coun¬ 
trywomen. The fashion of odd brace¬ 
lets still prevails; on one wrist is a 
superb cameo head, clasping a band of 
dark braided hair; while the other wrist 
is distinguished by fine oval pieces of 
onyx or agate, distinctly set inwrought 
gold. 

Emeralds and brilliants display their 
lustre in the rings worn by our ladies of 
rank; rubies, pearls, and diamonds,by 
turns adorn their bosoms, and depend 
from their ears. 

The colors most in esteem for man¬ 
tles and pelisses, and general dresses, 
are Macassar-brown, myrtle-green, la¬ 
vender, Indian red, slate, and violet; 
for turbans, hats, berets, and ribands, 
scarlet, jonquil, spring-green, Ohinese- 
rose-coldr, and celestial-blue. 

MOOBS PARISIBNNSS, 

Very little change has taken place in 
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out-door costuiue. since the last month. 
One new kind of pelisse only has been 
•remarked, which was of gros de Panics 
of pearl-grey, witl» a slight embroiaery 
of black down the front and round the 
cape. Fur tippets are worn over high 
dresses, and are chiefly of the boa kind. 

Colored satin hats,of light hues, have 
made their appearance; they arc gene¬ 
rally lined with white satin, and simply 
trimmed, with a few straps put on in 
crescents. Hats for the morning exhi¬ 
bitions are either of white or colored 
f(ros dea Indea; they have very large 
brims, and are ornamented with a long 
weeping-willow feather, fixed on the 
crown by a bow of riband. The fea- 
tliers on almost all hats which are of 
satin, are fancifully cut; the most in 
favor are those which resemble the leaves 
of a pine-apple. The crowns are sur¬ 
rounded by long puffs of riband. On 
hats for the morning walk, it is custom¬ 
ary to have ademi-vcil. 

A very beautiful evening-dress has 
appeared of einerald-grcen satin; the 
border of which was ornamented by a 
gold lace. The corsage was in the 
Mary Stuart style, and was laced across 
the stomacher part by rows of pearls; 
vows of which, placed close together, 
formed a belt round the waist, which 
was terminated by acorn-tassels. Long 
sleeves of ivliite blond were separated 
by two bands; one in the centre of the 
arm, the other just below the elbow.— 
Another novel dress was worn lately by 
a celebrated French belle. It consisted 
of a skirt of lilac gauze, with a satin 
body, from which depended several 
broad ribands of straw-colored satin, 
which fell as low as the hem round the 
border of the skirt. 


Gowns of black satin arc only now 
worn in half-dress: they have a broad 
hem round the skirt, next to the shoe, 
and no trimming; they are set in full 
plaits round the waist. A pelerine, 
trimmed round with black blond, is 
worn over these dresses, and the sleeves 
arc finished by a narrow ruffle. This 
is reckoned the most elegant demUpa- 
rure of the present day. Some dresses 
are surrounded by trimmings so liroad 
and complicated, that the skirt has a 
marked Rotundity, and seems to stand 
alone. Madame la Dauphine was lately 
seen in a velvet dress of an auricula 
brown, with a plain low body, the sleeves 
shortand very full. The sleeves of some 
evening dresses are slushed in the Spa¬ 
nish fashion; the slashes filled in by 
tulle or crtpe-liaae. Dresses of groa 
dea Indea have the corsages made in the 
form of a heart before and behind ; the 
skirt is set on in double full plaits. The 
trimming at the border consists of a bias 
fold, headed by a rouleau. On the bias 
are leaves of velvet or of satin. 

Dress bats are often seen with a broad 
blond fluted over the brim, and on the 
lining under the brim. Seven feathers 
adorn Hiesc hats; one white, the others 
of different hues: they are fixed all 
round the crown; wreaths of flowers are 
placed rather low over the forehead, and 
ascend in an arch on each temple. Blue 
and white marabouts, supported ^ a 
diamond comb, form a favourite coiffure 
for full dress: the ornamental part of 
the comb represents a large crescent, on 
one side of which are seen ringlets of 
hair. Small caps of blond, the borders 
supported by little bunches of blue-bells, 
or wild roses of a very pale color, are 
also much in request. 




aiaras. 

Sons to the ladies Milton and Ellen- 
borough, and to the wives of Sir T. W. 
White, Sir Sandford Graham, Sir John 
Urmston, Mr. H. E. Waller, Mr, R. 
Blore, F.S.A. Dr. Camidge, Dr. Sey¬ 
mour, Dr. H. Davies, the colonels Car¬ 
michael and Mac-Creagh, Mr. Kinders- 
ley the barrister, Mr. Shephard the 
proctor, and Mr. W. Gray of the Inner- 
Temple. 


Daughters to lady Georgiana Agar 
Ellis and lady Shadwell, and to the 
wives of archdeacon Parry, Mr. H. Col- 
lingwood, Mr. E. Levien, Mr. J. Taylor 
of Furnival’s-Inn, captain Sir W. G. 
Parker of the navy, and Mr. Keith 
Douglas. 

MAHRiaaBa. 

The marquis Donato Guadagni, to the 
daughter of liptenant-colonelLee. 

Sir W. Davison, to the baroness Ho- 
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aallo of Lestzow. Mr. W. J. Mac-(5iure, 
to tl»c daufflRer of the earl of Aniieslev'. 
Mr. E. H. Kini^, to the yoimirest daiigri- 
ter of Mr. Uuhert Knight, M.P.‘ 

Mr. K. Stafford and the rev. C. Dix- 
puis, respoctivelv, to Caroline and Elm- 
ina, daughters ot' the rev. Dr. Crane. 

The rev, R. L. Adams, to the fourth 
daughter of the late lord Lilford. 

'file rev. J. Smitii, Mirsionary to In¬ 
dia, to Miss Marsden of Southwark. 

At Cirencester, Mr. H. E. Rutherford, 
to Miss Emma Masters. 

Mr. A, Sanderson, M.P., to the 
daughter of tlie rev. II, JIaxwell, 

The hon, e.iptain Molcsworth, to Miss 
Tomkyns, 

Mr. J. Kirkland, of Whitehall, to the 
fourth dani;hter of the late Mr. C. Ri- 
sliop, the king’s procurator-general. 

Sir If. Urowne, to Miss Rrandling. 

Mr. J. Wellington the younger, of 
Rristol, to the oldest tlanghtor of the 
rev. Dr. Booker. 

The rev. J. Delaileld, to the fifth 
danoliter of the earl of Limerick. 

Mr. F. Stocken, coach-maker, to Aliss 
Eshelby. 

The son of rear-admiral C^ke, to 
ftiiss Harriet Bignall. 

'I'lie second son of the late IMr. T. 
Tyndale, to the daughter of tlie late co¬ 
lonel Bruce. 

HE A rns. 

Charles carl of Haddington, in his 
/Mil year. 

Mr. W. Wilkins, M.P. 

Sir James Edward Smith, M.D. pre¬ 
sident of the fdnnsean Society. 

Mr. F. M. Van-Heythuyseil, barrister. 

Vice-admiral Sir T. B. Thomson. 

Lieutenant-general Burr. 

Mr. Janies L’Homme, of Margate. 

At Cambridge, Mr. Deighton, book¬ 
seller. 


Mr. J. C. Bond, son of the dean of 
Ross. 

Mr. W. Lowndes, first commissioner 
for the affairs of taxes. 

The countess of Lancsborongh. 

The wife of Mr, Horace Twiss, M.P, 

At the age of 8(> years, tlie countess 
IMacartney. 

The relict of admiral Calniady. 

The wife of admiral Losack. 

The only daughter of Sir J. Isliam. 

The witeof Mr. Shephard of Doc- 
tors’-Commons. 

At J^ewes, in her h^th year, the wife 
of Mr. Lloyd, gunsmith. 

At Wells, at tin; age of 88 years, Mrs. 
Tndway. 

At Bath, the relict of Dr. J. T. Alur- 
ray. 

At Hastings, in her lOlstyear, Mrs. 
Anson. 

At Wcstficld-Lodgc, near Kingston, 
Mrs. Glover. 

The duchess of Diiras, an ingenious 
French novelist. 

At Woolwich, Mr. W. Breeze. 

At Lewisham, Mr. W. Hollier. 

At Rotherhithe, the wife of Mr. Gaits- 
kell the surgeon. 

Snddeiilv, Mr. J. Herbert, of Queen- 
hithe. 

Mr. J. Moseley, of Mill-Hill. 

Di'lpini, formerly a celebrated thea¬ 
trical clown. 

Mr. H. Carr, architect. 

The rev. Hr. Marlow, president of 
St. John’s-College, Oxford. 

The youngest" brother of the earl of 
Egrcmont. 

At Malta, the rev. G. Maturin. 

By falling out of a vessel into the 
river at Canton, Henry, brother of the 
notorious John Thurtell. 

At Penang, in India, the eldest sun of 
counsellor Robinson. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wf. arc sorry to witness the rise of a rapacious spirit among juvenile writers. 
Formerly, the correspondents of periodical publications thought only of the honor 
of seeing their little works in print; but now mere schooi-boys, self-conceited 
clerks, and pert girls, expect a remuneration for whatever they write. To able 
and experienced authors rewards may occasionally be allowed, bat not to con¬ 
temptible scribblers, or to dabblers in literature. 

Sylvia l*.^s sent an Ode on the Return of the Spring. Pope says, “ Sylvia’s 
like autumn ripe." Let our correspondent take tlie hint, and wait until the autumn: 
she ivill have time to improve in the interval. 

*•* Referring to the first article in our present number, we take this oppor¬ 
tunity of stating, that the Cummer of our novelist is styled Kemmer in the deed of 
monastic endowment, and Cymmer in the Welsh dialect. 
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AtAliniAGK, AN1> TUB I’OOK-LAWS. 

Tub sacred urdinance of luatriinoiij', 
and the duty of providinj; for the poor, 
may not seem to be sullicicntly con¬ 
nected for a joint iiivc.stis(ation ; out, in 
the ojiiiiion of political oMionomists, 
they are closely united. The precipi¬ 
tancy with which young' men seek a 
help-mate, frequently involves tliutnin. 
such difHcnlties, that they are glad to 
escape from the trouble and expense of 
their own imprudence, by leaving their 
wives and children to the fostering care 
of the parish; an increasing custom, 
which concurs, with the want of em¬ 
ployment, to swell the number of our 
paupers to an alarming amount, it has 
been propos(!d that this grievance, 
which threatens the ruin of those who 
are now solvent, should be checked, if 
it cannot be altogether prevented, by 
new and strict regulations, lint, in a 
case of such delicacy, it may not be just 
or proper to interfere. U certainly is 
a great hardship that the community 
should suffer by the wanton indiscre¬ 
tion of rash young men, who, when 
they cannot even maintain themselves 
in ordinary comfort, multiply their 
wants and exigencies by marrying.— 
We know that there are many instances 
of the industry of wives, and of their 
snccessfnl labors for the support of a 
family: but we also know that wives 
in general cannot find employment, 

VOt. IX. 


and, even if they could, the superin¬ 
tendence of domestic all'airs, and tlie 
care of a rising family, are considered 
as sufficient occupations for them. Some 
political ueconoiiiists have therefore re¬ 
commended a prohihitioii of matriinoiijs 
unless the suitor should be able to sh«)W 
a probable prospect of his continued 
ability of supporting a family: hut such 
a restriction would lead to vice, and 
would at the same time be an insult to 
the poor, who, as our fellow-creatures 
and countrymen, have as good a right 
as any of their superiors to enter into 
that state which is deemed the most 
natural of all conditions in life, and the 
must conducive to human comfort and 
happiness. 

The advisers of this unnatural re¬ 
striction are as hostile to the prevailing 
system of public provision for the poor, 
as they are to the contraction of mar¬ 
riages in humble life; but, while we 
lament the extension of pauperism, we 
have no hesitation in saying, that wc 
arc bound, as social beings, and as 
Christians, to contribute to the support 
of all the indigent members of our own 
community. A writer in the North- 
Amcrican Review has discussed both 
these subjects with some ability, and 
also with a degree of pleasantry which 
does not injure the cause that he sup¬ 
ports. As wc concur with him in 
opinion, we will transplant his obser¬ 
vations into our pages. 
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Marrtage and 

“On the systi'Di of the new m'.IiooI, 
the whole class of labourers may be 
regarded figuratively as clinging to the 
sides of a rocky precinice, overiianging 
the bottomless gulf of starvation, into 
this their children above a certain num¬ 
ber, by the kind laws »if an overruling 
Providence, regularly fall. The rest, 
uith their parents, sustain themselves 
painfully upon two or three ledges, of 
tvhich the upper ones correspond with a 
bread and beef diet, and the lower with 
a putatoc one. If a labourer habitually 
occupy bread and beef, ami be acciden¬ 
tally pushetl off,he aliglits on potatoes ;ind 
avoids tlie gulf. If he habitually occupy 
potatoes, and meet with the same aeci- 
dent, there is no salvation for liiiii, and 
he g'oes to tlie bottom for ever. Such is 
tile doctrine of these gentlemen *, and 
in consequence of it their first and very 
natural ad vice to the labourer is to adhere 
firmly to bread and beef. With what 
a])poarance of consistency or humanity, 
then, can they afterwards turn round 
upon Iiini, and exhort him to descend 
from bread and beef (without which he 
cannot even attempt to reconomisc), and 
take a permanent post on potatoes? If 
Mr, M‘Culloch can furnish us with a 
satisfactory reply to this query, we shall 
cheerfully give him credit for more in¬ 
genuity than he has exhibited in any 
passage of his works, with which we 
are acquainted. 

“ The liberal exhortation to live well 
and spend all his wages, which is ad¬ 
dressed to the labourer by Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch in the first instance, is naturally 
dictated by his theory on the subject of 
wages.^ The system f^urnishes, hoiVever, 
an additional motive of a different kind 
fur giving this advice; and, if we look a 
little more nearly into the matter, vve 
shall perhaps be able to account for, 
though not to reconcile, the inconsis¬ 
tency alluded to above. lie exhorts the 
labourer to live well, evidently for the 
purpose of preventing him from marry¬ 
ing, and, having carried this point, he 
then exhorts him to live poorly and 
economise, in ordei; to prevent him from 
becoming a bCirthcn upon the comma- 
nity, when disahhid by old age or acci¬ 
dent. Marriage ami the poor-laws arc, 
as is well known, the two great bug¬ 
bears of the new economical school.— 


Ihe PoQK-Laws. [April, 

Our ancestors, simple souls, tliought it a 
vastly line thing to promote marriage; 
hut, like the man in Moli6rc who hud 
reformed the position of the great vital 
organs. Nous avons change tout cela. 
Our readers are not so ignorant as to 
require to be told, that it is considered 
at present the great object of political 
u'cononiy to bring about a state of 
thing.s, ill which there shall be the 
fewest possible marriages, and to each 
marriage the fewest possible children. 
Since the publication of the work of Mr. 
Maithus, the sages and statesmen of the 
mother country are continually beset 
with the uppreiieiision of being eaten 
out of their homes by a hungry popula¬ 
tion, which, as they say, is pressing 
hard every where against the limits of 
the means of subsistence. In vain you 
tell them that there is no appearance 
that the earth, or any part of it, is, or 
ever was, or will be overpeopled; that 
if we cast a glance over the surface of 
the globe, from Kaintchatka westerly, 
till weeomc back again to the other side 
of Behring’s straits, wc find nothing 
but immense tr:u;tsof uncultivated land, 
with the exception of some small spots 
which arc precisely those where provi¬ 
sions are most abundant: that the popu¬ 
lation of the earth is not greater than it 
W'as two or tliree thousand years ago, and 
will probably not be greater two or three 
thousand years Iienci* than it is now.— 
All this gives them no satisfaction, and 
they still insist, that the earth, indeed 
every part of it, always has been, is, and 
always will be, by a necessary result of 
the laws of Nature, encumbered with an 
excess of inhabitants; and that every 
new marriage, and every birth Occa¬ 
sioned by such marriage, nave the effect 
of making bad worse. Under the in¬ 
fluence of these terrors, they arc con¬ 
stantly exerting their eloquence to dis¬ 
courage people from marrying. To the 
higher classes they hold out the pro¬ 
spects of easier circumstances, greater 
consideration, and a more rapid progress 
in the career of professional or political 
advancement, which, they say, are among 
the advantages of celibacy. Theyqnote 
with approbation the opinion of a gallant 
Scotch general, who in his youth aban¬ 
doned his mistress to go to the wars and 
acquire military glory: 


* Mr. and his fnllnwers. 


Amliitiun, I (aid. would soonrur* me of love; 
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and tlioy rcinrmbor to forget to add 
the recantation of the same song; 

Ah ! what had iny youth with ambition to do ? 

Why left 1 Aoiinta ? why broke 1 my tow ? 

“l^o the laboaring classes, who have 
no pretensions to political advancement 
or military glory, they offer the solid 
attractions of a heartier and more snb* 
stantial' diet. When the Hercules of 
huDible life is to make his choice, they 
paint to him vice and poverty in the 
form of a young wife and a dish of 
potatoes, while virtue and success arc 
depicted under the seducing image of 
celibacy, and a smoking beef-steak 
properly garnished with bread and 
porter. “Beware what you do," they 
say,- “the moment is critical. If you 
marry young, you will inevitably have 
more children than you will be able to 
maintain, your wages will not support 
you as you have been accustomed to 
live, and you will be compelled to drag 
out a miserable existence on poor po- 
tatoediet; but, if you will consent to 
live single, you may revel all your life 
on heel and beer.” Thus placed, like 
the long-eared animal, between his two 
bundles of hay, our laborer, we will 
suppose, in a hungry moment decides 
for celibacy, bids adieu to fair eyes and 
tempting looks, and fixes his gaze rc< 
solutely bn the air-drawii^yision of the 
steak. But now comes the hardest part 
of the rase. No sooner has the disin¬ 
terested and liberal monitor carried this 

P oint than the scene shifts at once.— 
le flourishes his pen, more potent than 
the wand of the famous Dr. »Snatchaway, 
court-physician of the island of Bara- 
taria; and lo! the pretty young wife 
disappears—the steak goes off in its 
own smoke—and our prudent laborer, 
recovering from his day-dreams, finds 
himself clinging as before to the fatal 
precipice, with a lonely potatoe before 
him, and the gulf of starvation yawning 
under bis feet. After exercising every 
species of moral restraint and prudence, 
after sacrificing bis future spouse to a 
mess of pottage, and then the mess to 
the hopes of a provision for old age or 
accident, he sees himself fixed precisely 
in the worst position in which he could 
ever have been placed, without exer¬ 
cising any prudence at all—with no 
revision for old age—no food for life 
ut potatoes—and .not even the satiiS- 
faction of eating these in company.— 
“Poor moralist!” as wc may well ad¬ 
dress him with the poet. 
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I’nui moralist I and what ait thou ? 

A Kolitary fly! 

Thy Joys noglilt'ring female meett. 

Thou hast no hire ot hoarded aweets. 

No painted plumage to display; 

On hasty wings thy youth is flown. 

Thy sun is set—thy spring is gone. 

“Now we say, that to reduce a poor 
man to this situation, under pretence of 
teaching him how to better his condition, 
is not dealing fairly with him. Indeed, 
the whole theory is without foundation; 
and an honest, industrious, and tem¬ 
perate laborer (hating accidents which 
may happen to great as well as small) 
may, we think, always earn enough not 
only to support his family in a comfort¬ 
able manner, but to lay aside a hoiird 
against old age. But, be that as it 
mav, the strange inconsistency of ad¬ 
vising a man to live single in order that 
lie may live well, and then exhorting 
him tu economise out of hi.s Wi-igcs— 
which on this theory must necessarily 
force him to live meanly, without ena¬ 
bling him to lay up any thing after all 
—is sufficiently obvious. 

“ A .strong aversion to the poor-laws 
is another favorite tenet with tin* writers 
of this now school. A public provision 
for the disabled members of society has 
no other effect, they say, than to create 
the very wretchedness which it after¬ 
wards imperfectly relieves, without in 
any way diminishing the amount which 
would otherwise exist. Private charity 
is less mischievous, because it operates 
less systematically and extensively; but, 
in principle and as far as it goes, it is 
no better. Therefore steel your hi'art, 
and shut your hands. J,et the poor-laws 
be repealed without delay, and let it he 
understood, that the supposed right of 
the indigent or distressed to relief, either 

S ublic or private, is wholly inadmissible. 

uch doctrines,like the antimatriinonial 
system which wc have just been con¬ 
sidering, are so completely abhorrent 
from all common notions and common 
feelings—from the text and spirit of 
Scripture—the traditions of the fathers, 
and the consent and practice of all na¬ 
tions and ages, that wc hardly know in 
what manner to treat them. 

“ One is tempted to think, tliat the 
writers who support these monstrous 
propositions cannot be really serious, 
and that they are imposing upon the 
public a Hort ottnelancholt/humbug. At 
all events, their language, addressed to 
a civilised and Christian commuiiity. 
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wearetoutTlatwew^noVonJert^wr” &?***•■ J oa there seeme 

fonn the duties of charitv nfKJ***wan* oi instroments or performers 

f.rivate.becauseofthi?orfhafdSoveji oL^‘b«TV“ 
rnsC'SlboTeSn-"^ Park's ^oicet^he r«"r^Sd ^ 

vaiue of the suDDosed tK » “*® P^y* Hubert, take it out 

our own hpa. t, *!?»* of ‘‘»'box, and carry it to her.” 

tare) furnish us^withstroiJpifp^-j'^* Hubert did as he was bidden; and, 
of the reality of tlip<!<- HntE ®/‘^o“o® Augusta was extremely pretty, and 

sfcal ‘theory^ ‘Yf S tL'^Z 3ed wh’at^e JsS ASguta“mned! 

-SS^ESS 
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this conduct immoral huf t the guitar, she placed it on the tabl^ 

«tem is false meTt Ln Li -n T ‘l«‘®tly walked back to 

detnrfn fl!!’ S- .I * ®"“”P0®s‘b!?.t0 tlic placc he had quitted. When the 

song was over, her companions sur¬ 
rounded her to gaze on the instrument, 
which was a novelty to them, and ask 
Ijucstions, sensible or frivolous, accord¬ 
ing to their dispositions. All united in 
desire to hear it, and Miss Parry was 
perfectly willing to gratify them. As 
she slung over her shoulder the riband 
U'hich was attached to it, and stood 
amon^ her young compeers in a graceful 
and picturesque attitude, FI iibert'thought 
he had never seen a fairer form, or a 
more interesting actress. She sang se- 
M ii g™emTiy’;;,.i“\„;-5’w; *,w,' “r' •’o'tugum ai„, „ith 

of the neiglibourhooifto dinner Thr i* ii* 'f **’’*^’* softness which national 
rA... “"luer. Three ballads rennire, and there was something 

in the wild and simple tone so true to 
nature,^ that those who understood least 


, were it even impo 

letDfta flaw in the argument. This, 

*be case, 

that tile argument in support of this 

if. ®'"S"biily flimsy, as the 
eory itself is unnatural and inhuman.” 


A FASlIIONAnLE PARTV, WITH THE 
I'OttTUAIT OF A coquette; from 
tAe A ovcl vailed JJe Lisie, or the 
J^istrusf/ul 

"* bouse, ex 


of the nmiilks w^mu^S-a^Jas 

the '"bo in 

\outhful group assemhled after tea in 
the mnsic-room, and Dc-Idsle heard 
Y>th pleasure that they all sang Itv 
‘legrees, trios, duets, and single^songs^ 
weie gotten through, interlarded wftti 
those altercations that always take pTace 

rnStr""^’ «ot accustomed 

to^ay or sing together. There were 

LT r ®* some powerful 

imtlv’. * '*•'' but indilfer- 

tntly, there was some science and 

some taste; but unluckily they did not 
W .‘VA® P^fomers; Md Hu- 


ot music were ready to be delighted_ 

perhaps more ready than the others.— 
riie effect, however, was great on all, 
and even Hubert drew near to add his 
ivord of praise. Augusta’s bright eyes 
sought the ground, to conceal their 
increased brilliancy, at the unexpected 
encomium of the tranquil De-Lisle. 

Miss Parry was so very young, that 
many prudent mothers wondered at her 
being let out of her nursery. Mrs. 
Parry listened to various friendly sug- 
pstions upon this topic, and her neigh- 
hours sometimes thought they had pre- 
vailed upon “ dear good Mrs. Parry” to 

1 ID A ^Ik A« M e _A 1 • 


bert, who Lved ;isic Mrs.'Par^yf^ to 

content with the mere iingle of ehPA!f^i a"‘***® ®“P®'''o>' watchfulness f but 

sounds, was turning d/sappointe^S ™ade 

Foot struck r “fornamental, 

that no one thought of a dance or a mu- 
sical party without relying upon her, 
and finding excellent reasons for theirs 
being the pnly house to which in pru. 
Hence so young a girl might come. The 
result was, that she went to all; and, as 
long as tlicir county aflurded not suffi- 


;j 5 ®n bis foot s&TgSra boS 

It could be, and her son hi;id it up to 
lhat,” said Mrs. Parrv a nnipi- 
Hubert generally stationed himself, “is 
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cient dissipation to steal the bloom from 
her cheek, Mrs. Parry was content. So 
foo was Augusta, who to a playful 
childish manner united not merely the 
spirit of coquetting, but its system.— 
Girls, in general, rejoice in going out 
as an indulgence, and find pleasure 
enough in norelty: not so the beauteous 
daughter of general Parry. She did 
not try flirtation as an excitement to 
destroy tlie weariness that attaches to 
dissipation—she tiiought of that only^ 
and all other things were made subser* 
vient to the ruling passion. There was 
so much cheerful urbanity in her man* 
tier, so much good-nature in her open 
countenance, sometliiiig so airy and 
comic in her natural way of expressing 
herself, that she was an universal favo¬ 
rite, and could make advances, or glance 
sarcasms, in any quarter she chose, un¬ 
suspected and unreproved. It was not 
likely, in her rage fur conquest, that 
Hubert should he overlooked. Augusta 
was no contemptible observer of cha¬ 
racter, for on that depended her success; 
and vanity, in some cases, is very clear¬ 
sighted. She had known the De-ldslcs 
from her childhood, and was perfectly 
aware that Hubert was not to he taken 
by storm. Open flattery, and the un¬ 
disguised wish to please, have charms 
for most men who have lived long enough 
in the world to have sometimes met with 
unexpected neglect, and oftener with 
attention, suflicient to blunt their per¬ 
ception of a more reserved good-will. 
J3ut the youthful spirit, relincd and de¬ 
licate, likes to make discoveries in sen¬ 
timent—not to have all the trouble taken 
away, and all the mystery destroyed. 

Augusta, perhaps, did not say all 
this to herself; but instinct in young 
minds, where every thing is fresh, and 
each impression stands separate and 
unconfounded with another, will bring 
as accurate a result as experience and 
calculation. Slie resolved first to 
pi(}uc the self-love of Hubert by ex¬ 
treme carelessness, and then to find 
some way to impress upon him the con¬ 
viction of a preference she chose not to 
betray. She well knew, that, with a 
countenance and manner so flexible, she 
had it always in her power to attract, 
were it only by inspiring curiosity; 
hut this was not her cue with Hubert. 
So slight a feeling might give way, as 
soon as a handsomer or more skilful 
person appeared on the stage to dispute 


him with her. No; she determined, if 
he was to care at all for her, to bind 
him by a chain that could not be broken 
.at will. There was something so undc- 
signing, to all appearance, in tlie care¬ 
less good-humor with which she now re¬ 
plied to ills observations} and she seemed 
so engrossed with her songs and her 
female companions, and so unconscious 
of his being still there, except when be 
actually addressed her, that he felt both 
surprised and amused. There was a 
sort of charm in this artlessness; and 
he almost thought with regret, that 
it could never last. Once in the world, 
he thought, how soon will all this va¬ 
nish! whatever she may feel, good- 
bree<Hng will prevent her from showing 
how entirely she forgets the existence 
of those wiio are standing before her! 
With all Ills distrust, he dreamed not of 
fraud in one so young and natural; thus 
was he as eflectually deceived as the 
most ardent, generous, and confiding of 
men could have been. 

The folding-doors at the end of the 
music-room were now thrown open, 
and displayed the supper-table in the 
adjoining apartment, round which, by 
degrees, every one gathered. Augusta 
lingered to collect her songs 'and put 
up her guitar. Hubert assisted her. 

“ Will you not sing this one song to 
me, Miss Parry,” he said, as she ivas 
closing her book, and Ids eye caught a 
particular favorite.—“ I never did sing 
it as it is set there,” she replied, " or 
alone; but, if you will sing with n>c, I 
will play it in my own way.” 

Augusta saw him hesitate; she 
knew liis shyness, and, getting up, she 
closed the doors. Laughingly re¬ 
suming her seat, she said, “ The song 
is ratlier too much for me, and 1 could 
not bear to frighten every one with the 
ugly faces 1 must make.” 

Hubert thought it would be difficult 
to distort her handsome features, and 
half smiled at her caring so little whe¬ 
ther he saw them or not. They got 
through their song; and Augusta 
nearly forgot that she did not mean to 
praise him, so much was she pleased 
with his voice and style.—“ 1 liad no 
notion,” she said, “you liked music.” 
Had Hilbert been in the Palace of 
Truth, he might, with all the simplicity 
of self-love, have expressed his wonder; 
but lie was only in Ids otvn house, and, 
smiling, replied, 1 can just fancy the 
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possibility of your neither knowing, nor 
caring to know, iny tastes and predi* 
lections.” 

Augusta smiled to herself, for this 
was exactly what she wanted. With 
her cheerful, open look, she imme* 
diately answered, " Oh! ccitainly, 
there is no law for onr keeping a jour* 
nal of each other’s accomplishments.” 
This simple way of agreeing with him 
did not mend the matter*, yet he con¬ 
strained himself to say, “Aliss Parry’s 
jirc too evident to require a journal.’*^— 
“ Too much displayed^ I suppose you 
mean," she rejoined quickly; and, as 
if to finish the conversation, struck a 
few chords on the orgiin.—“Oh ! do 

? o on,” lie said, “ but let me blow.— 
ou need not work double tides." 
Augusta did go on, and it was well 
for Hubert that his occupation was a 
mere mechanical one. She played a 
German piece, sad, slow, and magni¬ 
ficent; tlie very piece Tlifresc de¬ 
lighted in, and wiiich De-Lisle had 
never heard played but by her. In 
vain Augusta now displayed her taste 
and feeling, in vain her youth and 
beauty. A form filled the mind of 
Hubert, less fair, less fresh, but once 
how dear1 He remembered every turn, 
every pause in the playing of Madame 
dc Lausanne; he remembered her coun¬ 
tenance, so singular, so sublime, so in 
unison with the wild empassioned 
melody she produced. He started as 
from a dream as Augusta abruptly 
broke off, for the carriage w'as at the 
door, and Mrs. Parry summoned her 
daughter. Hubert took the hand of 
Augusta to lead her out, and helped 
bis father to wrap her in her shawl; 
but he could not speak; and Augusta, 
aware of the effect she had produced, 
though entirely ignorant of what his 
impression really was, augured well 
from his silence. 

When he had re-entered the house, he 
turned mechanically to the music-room. 
It was deserted, and it received no light 
hut from the candle in the supper-room. 
He sat down by the organ, unconscious 
, that he should soon oe left in utter 
obscurity. Finding, however, that this 
was the case, he raised his voice to ask 
for a light, but was not heard. The 
sudden stillness and darkness that su(> 
ceeded a brilliant party, did not tend to 
turn his thoughts from what now en¬ 
grossed them. His hand dropped upon 
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the organ. Though ignorant of music, 
he possessed a sumcieiitly good ear to 
play from lucmery any thing that had 
pleased him. He could not resist trying 
what Augusta had left unfinished. - He 
placed it over and over again, each time 
trying to imitate Madame de Lausanne’s 
manner more, and each time thinking 
less of Augusta Parry. The effect »if 
music can only be understood by those 
who love it. Hubert at last beat his 
head over the organ, and burst into tears. 
They did not all flow for Th6rese, but 
they were associated with her: and they 
were the first he had given to her and 
his lost happiness. At last he felt them 
fall upon his hand, and started, ashameif, 
though in darkness and alone, that ever 
they could have had existi-uce. He re¬ 
tired to his own apartment, and awoke 
on the following morning in nearly his 
usual state of quietude. Still the same 
idea haunted him to wliich he hail 
yielded on the evening before. “ If I 
could see her,” he thought, “ and hear 
from her own lips wliy slic left me, the 
matter would be at rest at once; and, 
when the mystery ceased, even my cu¬ 
riosity ivould have an end.” True, he 
knew not where to find her; but she 
had gone to Paris, and could easily be 
traced, lie therefore’with little delay 
began his journey. 

THE UODK, 3 VOLS. lS‘iS. 

These volumes not only exhibit the 
features of higli fasliiun, but duvelopc 
and expose its heart. Its frivolity, its 
extravagant fondness fur amusement, the 
superficiality of its attainments, its cold¬ 
ness and apathy, and the shocking de- 
jiravity of some of its votaries, are 
strikingly delineated by the spirited 
author. The leading character is that 
of an artful seducer, like Richardson’s 
Lovelace; and it is so ably and skilfully 
drawn, that some critics (though without 
sufficient cause) have questioned the 
moral purity of a writer who could thus 
enter fully into all the schemes and ar¬ 
tifices of a base voluptuary, as Machia- 
vel*8_ regard for freedom, and his honesty 
and integrity, were strongly doubted by 
those who perused his details of the 
treacherous policy of princes. 

The character of a licentious and un¬ 
principled but admired man of fashion * 

* Such is the'/foW, acronlinff to Itie nulljiii’<4 
apparent meaning, tliougli this expression may i>c 
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is developed by himself, in a letter which 
Sir Robert Leslie, having returned to 
England after a constrained absence, is 
supposed to send to one of his confe¬ 
derates. 

“ Talk not tome, Fred, of your olive- 
coloured ladies of Spain—your dark- 
eyed women of Tuscany—or of your 
conversational and piquant demoiselles 
of l*'rance ; for I am more than ever con¬ 
firmed in my theory, that England is, 
after all, the garden of the sex—the 
parterre in which the choicest flowers 
grow indigenously. Yes, Villars, whe¬ 
ther for wife or mistress—whether for 
the dalliance of an hour, or as a compa¬ 
nion fur life (a tiling that yon and 1 
never covet)—whether we think of them 
with the views of a voluptuary, or look 
to them only as to the enjoymentof their 
conversation and society,—in my mind, 
the women of England stand paramount 
among all tlie others in Europe; and 
yon know that 1 have tried enough of 
them to constitute my opinion a pretty 
tolerable authority. Rut 1 must not 
let my enthusiasm run away with me; 
for you knowl can be enthusiastic about 
women, and (what is better) can appear 
to be so to the dear souls themselves 
upon occasion, even though I may not 
be so in reality. 

“ Well, and now to answer your 
queries as to my reception in this old 
emporium of all our early follies and 
frolics—dear London! Read, and for 
the future say that Leslie is a true pro¬ 
phet : for, as 1 prognosticated, so has it 
turned uutT-niy aflair here is blown over. 
Time, that great physician to all the 
evils, and the great destroyer of all the 
goods, except wine and antiquities, of 
this world, lias buried the event, which 
made so much noise at the moment, in 
a thousand others of the same nature, 
more interesting, because more recent. 

These arc not the days of our grand¬ 
mothers, when elopements and intrigues 
were scarce. There is hardly a morn¬ 
ing paper but now records some frail 
step or other; and the number of things 
of the same sort that have happened 
since my affair, together with a number 
which, from certain outward appear¬ 
ances, arc anticipated, hare clhsca' the 
mouth of scandal against me and my 
little delito, and given plenty of occu- 

conBi^erci! an rooroHpiilirable to a most jiroflixata 
villain, lirokcii down and vttlned both In ebaraeter 
and fortunr. —Edit. 
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pation for that most expressive feature 
of the human face with others. 

“ My return was therefore welcomed 
every where. Among the men, yon 
know, there was of course no doubt as 
to my reception; and as to the women, 
dear souls, 1 really believe that, had 
they dared, they would have received 
me like a triumphant conqueror, with 
the waving of their white cambric hand¬ 
kerchiefs. Good, generous souls! yon 
know they always exonerate our sex 
from blame, and fix it on their own, 
except indeed in their own particular 
cases, and then both you and 1 know 
that they can be bitter enough upon oc¬ 
casion. 

“ Then, by raining one, you oblige 
so many, so that the majority is always 
in your favour. But to my narrative— 

I knew that the only way was to carry 
the thing by a coup-de-main ; not to give 
the dcninrrers a moment for reflection 
and memory, hut to dash at once into 
the midst of our old circle, and run 
the gauntlet of exclamations and sur¬ 
prises. 

“ To give time for the papers to an¬ 
nounce (and the devils are always sure 
to have itY that Sir Robert Leslie, ba¬ 
ronet, had arrived at his house in Aud- 
ley-square from the continent, ivas to 

5 ive time for all the old tabbies of wi- 
ows, wires, and spinsters, to convo- 
cate and cabal, and make a party against 
me; and who knows what they might 
not liave effected against a poor unpro¬ 
tected injured person like myself? Ac¬ 
cordingly I toiictted at the last stage; 
gave orders to La Tour to drive through 
the squares, and set me down at the first 
house where lights and carriages should 
give the tokens of an assembly; dashed 
into town full galW, and determined, 
like Cromwell and Bonaparte, to appear 
in the very midst of the conspirators. 

As luck would liave it, the first 
open house we came to was that of the 
old marchioness Townly.—Ob, Vil¬ 
lars! had you heard the buzz that went 
from circle to circle, and from room to 
room, as the name of Leslie once more 
echoed through a London staircase I 1 
verily thought the dancers would have 
become motionless, and the lights have 
been extingnislied, as those were which 
we read of in our childhood in some 
fairy tale, and have (I believe) seen on 
the stage in a pantomime, on the‘en¬ 
trance of some renowned magiciani 
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xvhrtlifer benelicent or not, I cannot call 
to my recollection. Our hostess was 
^ust in the same place, and on the same 
satin damask settee, receiving her com¬ 
pany, as we last saw her five years aj^o; 
that rtiemorabte niffht —dost remember 
it, Fred ? I do I Her diamonds and her 
rouge seemed as though they had never 
been misplaced since,exccpt indeed that 
there might be a little more of the latter 
to hide the five additional wrinkles in 
which the five additional years arc re¬ 
corded in that face, which, instead .of 
being called the index of the mind, 
should rather be termed the index of 
time, for it is there he keeps his score; 
and, as though tlic old gentleman could 
not write, he never settles an account 
with us that he does not make his mark; 
and patting his “ crow’s foot” upon it, 
delivers it as his act and deed.” 

“1 bowed upon the old lady’s hand, 
with the “ Ilow d’ye do, marchioness,” 
of a day’s separation, and sailed into 
the saloon. Had I really dropped 
from the clouds, the sensation could not 
have been much greater. The awk¬ 
wardness of Icarus was, that ho fell 
upon his hea<l; but I, as usual, lighted 
on my feet. ‘How did become ? where 
from? when did he arrive?’ met my 
ears in whispers in every direction; 
and I was not quite deaf to the little 
addenda to these whispers of ‘ How 
well he looks!’—‘Just the same crea¬ 
ture as ever!’ ‘When u woman calls 
one a rreature, one is always sure to be 
well with them; they go a step farther 
when they call one a wretch^ though 
they sometimes, very unjustly, accuse 
us of entitling them to this mono-cog¬ 
nomen. 

“The quadrillers, those who knew 
me, nearly stood still. Clialoncr bawled 
out chassez-ifuatrct and settled their 
wonder. Then there were little co¬ 
teries of old women drawing up their 
prim countenances in corners, that were 
smoothed down by my address to them, 
and by all my bland enquiries after 
each of their favorite propensities. My 
memory flowed full upon me, and I was 
blessed with a perfect recollection of all 
their little peculiarities; so 1 pressed 
them into my immediate service as 
pioneers to clear the way before me. 

“ Here and there were half-dozens of 
young ladies, come out since we left 
England ; these were peeping at me 
from behind screens, fans, and window- 


curtains, evidently showing that thev 
had heard of me, and regarded me with 
a curiosity, which seemed more than 
gratified. Poor souls, they don’t know 
yet what they are cOmc out for! 

“The men of course welcomed me, 
all except one; and, as you know the 
last time we parted he had a fair shot 
at me, 1 think he ought to have wel¬ 
comed me too; but the fellow looked 
only as though he cursed himself for 
being a bad shot, rvhich is very un¬ 
grateful, since he cannot but remember 
that I had my choice of firing at him at 
ten paces, or at an oak-tree at thirty; 
and chose the latter to the utter demo¬ 
lition of a complete dose of hark, and 
to the safety of the third button of his 
waistcoat. 

“ Well, I was soon perfectly at home 

with every body; lady D-looked 

very doubtful, hut 1 settled her with a 
waltz; Mrs. T. turned up her little 
black eyes, and lifted up her pretty 
hands; you must remember those taper 
fingers, because 1 have seen them 
within your own, when she little 
thought that you merely prt.sscd her 
hand to convince me how well you wen* 
with her. Oh! Fred, you are a sad 
dog, and there is no rcmrrning you ; I 
brought her over in a quadrille, and 
before the grand rond she had made 
the grand tour with me in imagination, 
and with a little hesitation, and a soft¬ 
ened voice, asked after ‘ my friend;’ she 
has not forgotten you, Fred. 

“ At supper, two or three of our mar¬ 
ried ladies, wlio since our departure 
have taken to cards instead of quadrilles 
and t6le-d-tetest looked very grave; 
but I know it was onl^ because they 
were not our choice, instead of those 
that were. All went off well, f was 
received at otlmr parties just in the 
same way: 1 knew it would be so.— 
renit vidi, vici, was my motto; and 
every thing was overcome. Depend 
upon it, tuat impudence is the best 
friend a man can have in this world : 
and 1 no longer womicr at the French 
author who wrote an octavo volume in 
its praise, but think that lie ‘showed a 
clearer knowlege of human nature than 
has been exhibited in all the profound 
philosophy of those who have specu¬ 
lated upon virtue and morality. Here, 
therefore, I am, as usual, with a regular 
levee of all the young men who- have 
any regard for their characters with 
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women; and with my table covered 
with visitiiiff tickets of every sort and 
kind, from uie duchess of three centu> 
ries* standing to thejp«nje«Be of yester¬ 
day ; and thus much, Villars, mr the 
resolutions of this vacillating world.” 

Without giving the substance of the 
story, which has nothing particularly 
new in it, we extract the contrasted 
characters of two sisters,—one studiously 
schooled in the routine of fashionable 
coldness and artihcial formality,the other 
not yet taught to conceal or repress the 
feelings of her heart. 

‘ For shame! for shame, Agnes! to 
come bursting into the room so rudely, 
and with your hair all hanging about so 
negligently—is that like a lady ?’ ex¬ 
claimed la<ly Pomeroy, as her niece, a 
lively dark-eyed girl about ten years of 
age, with a profusion of hlacK curls 
waving in natural ringlets over her dark 
but clear forehead, came jumping and 
laughing into the dining-parlour, to 
partake of the dessert, and of a parental 
kiss after dinner.—‘Why <lo you not 
imitate your sister Amelia?—you sec 
she does not come in such a hurry,’ pur¬ 
sued the same lady, as her eye turned 
toward the door with an approving 
glance atadne fair-haired girl of eleven, 
w'ho walked quietly and demurely into 
the room, and, dropping a D’Rgville 
curtsey at her entrance, made the round 
of the table, turning first one cheek, 
and then the other, to her parents and 
her aunt, without the possibility of dis¬ 
composing either the tcconomy of her 
own ringlets, or, like her sister, disturb¬ 
ing any body by her boisterous caresses. 
—Your aunt speaks truly, Agnes,” 
said her father; “ you are growing too 
old to give way to this childishness, and 
you will indeed do well to begin to imi¬ 
tate the manners of Amelia.” 

The buoyant spirit of the youthful 
Agnes was, for a moment, checked by 
the reproof of her aunt, and by tlie se¬ 
vere glance of her father ; but it soon 
revived, when she looked timidly into 
the face of her mother, who gazed ten¬ 
derly and half pityingly on mr, as she 
pressed her warmly to her bosom, when 
she came to her end of the table, a place 
she invariably sought the last, because 
there she was sure to gain a small por¬ 
tion of her mother's chair and fruit; and 
with her she could chat and laugh, and 
give vent to all the childish and volatile 
spirits with which nature had blessed 
her. 
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‘•You should consider, my dear,” said 
the mother in an apologetic tone, ** that 
Agnes has not ban the advantage that 
Amelia possesses in living so much with 
her aunt, and consequently her spirits 
arc not so much under control; neither 
has she enjoyed the tuition of D’Rgville, 
to regulate her movements, nor of Cri- 
velli to modulate her voice, nor a num¬ 
ber of other privileges which the kind¬ 
ness of lady Pomeroy has procured for 
her sister.”' 

“ These words were accompanied with 
a'glance which almost bespoke an admi¬ 
ration and a love of the little being who 
was the subject of her apology, greater 
than that wiiich she felt for her whose 
superiority her words acknowleged.— 
“ it is time, Mrs. Fleming," said her 
husband in las formal and imperative 
manner, ‘‘that Agnes should enjoy the 
advantages you speak of. Nature may 
do well enough for the canaille; but i 
would have uiy daughter well taught, 
and well bred, and we cannot be too 
much obliged to my sister for the intiiiite 
pains she has taken with Amelia. Lady 
Pomeroy, will you send D’Egvillc to 
Mrs. Fleming to-morrow?" 

“It had been fixed that they should 
this evening visit the theatre; and, not¬ 
withstanding all her mother’s coaxing 
and hushing, Agnes could not restrain 
her impatience at the delay of the car¬ 
riage; she started at every sound, with 
an exclamation of “ There it is !” and, 
on eaeh disappointment, rather vehe¬ 
mently expressed her fear of being too 
late. All this was frowned at by her 
father, and nodded down by her aunt, 
while Amelia felt, or at least betrayed, 
no impatience or anticipation of plea¬ 
sure. 

“ At length the carriage was an¬ 
nounced. Agnes sprang from her mo¬ 
ther’s knee; her shawl was thrown 
hastily round her shoulders, without auy 
regard to appearance or form; and she 
was in the hall and ready to depart, 
while her sister's maid was still folding 
a cashmere gracefully on the neck of 
Amelia, under the superintendence of 
lady Pomeroy. In spite of the delays 
occasioued by the ceremony of dressing 
out her sister, and by her father's me¬ 
thodical movements, which, to the ima¬ 
gination of poor Agnes, seemed to pro¬ 
ceed in douoly-slow time this evening, 
they arrived at the theatre just as the 
curtain was rising. 

“ Agnes could scarcely repress her 
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delight as she first caught a grioipse of 
the stage from tiie private box; for Mr. 
Fleming’s ideas of propriety would not 
permit the. close contact with strangers, 
which is occasioned by the occupation 
of a public one; though Agnes could 
not help fancying that she should see 
much better in the front than from one 
of the sides, where she was perpetually 
stretching her neck out of the nox, to 
the great discomfiture of her father, and 
to the horror of her well-bred aunt. To 
her, the scene was a new one, and every 
part of it afforded her pleasure; the peo¬ 
ple—the chandeliers—the house—the 
scenery—by turns extorted exclamations 
of childish delight; and she was perpe¬ 
tually directing her mother’s attention, 
who alone heeded her, to one or other 
of the objects which excited her ad¬ 
miration. 

** In the mean time, Amelia sat in the 
front of the box, with the folds of her 
cashmere undisturbed,—^the pride of her 
father and aunt, and certainly very beau¬ 
tiful. As the play proceeded, the rap¬ 
tures of Agnes subsided: she became 
silent and attentive, and her whole soul 
seemed absorbed in the horrors of the 
tragedy before them; when, to the con¬ 
sternation of lady Pomeroy, at a mo¬ 
ment when the whole audience silently 
admired the powers of Mrs. Siddons, 
poor Agnes burst into a convulsive fit 
of tears, which were beyond her power 
to restrain or control, and her tender 
mother was obliged to hush her to tran¬ 
quillity in a retired part of the box, by 
repeated representations that the scene 
was fictitious. It was some time, how¬ 
ever, before she could imagine that all 
which she had seen was not real; nor 
did she quite overcome her feelings of 
terror and regret at the catastrojme of 
Isabella, until the humours of the har¬ 
lequinade which followed, absorbed her 
attention. Here her laughter at the tricks 
of the clown and pantamon, her surprise 
at the agility of Harlequin and Colum¬ 
bine, and her childish exclamations of 
wonder at metamorphoses which seemed 
to realise all that she had read in the 
Fairy Tales, offended the punctilious 
bieniiance of lady Pomeroy. 

^ “ During the whole exhibition, Ame¬ 
lia sat apparently an attentive spectator; 
but her cold and beautiful blue eye de¬ 
noted no sympathy with the scene; her 
countenance betrayed no wonder at the 
tricks of the pantomime; nor could all 
the contortions of the clown produce 
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more than a quiet smile upon her well- 
formed lips. And yet she had not wit¬ 
nessed the tragedy without feeling, nor 
did she now contemplate the wonders of 
the pantomime without pleasure; but 
she had been schooled into a repression 
of all its appearances. She had been 
taught that expressions of wonder and 
a show of sensibility were nnpolite and 
unlady-like; and the outward ease which 
she was thus compelled to wear, was 
gradually indurating the heart beneath 
it. It was already acting as a frost upon 
the stream of her youthful disposition, 
and nipping the generosity of her nature 
in the hud. 

“ At length the curtain dropped, and 
shut the magic scene from the still-straiu- 
ing eyes of Agnes. And do we not all 
remember the regret with which we in 
childhood saw the dark-green curtain 
descending, and covering the splemlours 
of the temple of pantomime, its tinsel 
waters, and its glittering canvas pil¬ 
lars ?■’ 

A medium, we may observe, would 
he advisable in this case. The warm 
feelings of youth ought to be in some 
degree checked by the prudence of pa¬ 
rents or guardians, as they might other¬ 
wise proceed to the extent of gross inde¬ 
corum or culpable indiscretion; and, on 
the other hand, that affected preciseness 
which prevents the effusions of innocent 
cheerfulness,or the display of ingenuous 
candor, ought to be avoided, as it rather 
encourages hypocrisy than leads to 
virtue. 

THE OIJD VOI.IJME. 

This is an odd title; but, if it should 
be the prelude to a pleasing work, we 
have no reason to object to the denomi¬ 
nation. Much Jldo about Mothingxi a 
discouraging title; yet few, we believe, 
were ever deterred by it from the perusal 
of the entertaining comedy wfiich it 
serves to introduce. 

The Odd Volume comprehends four 
teen pieces, some of whieh are humor¬ 
ous, while others- are pathetically se¬ 
rious. The story of Emily Butler, the 
first in the series, is one of the best. 

Colonel Bntler and his daughter are 
taking a rural walk, when a stranger 
appears before them. It is a matter of 
course, that he should have a fine form 
and an elegant address, and should par¬ 
ticularly attract thcattention of the young 
lady. This is a sort of cant which wc 
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do not admire;—but let -us proceed 
without animadversion.—The colonel, 
Dn his return to his house, receives a 
packet of letters, and is obliged by 
their contents to undertake an imme¬ 
diate journey to London. During his 
absence, his daughter sees, at a friend's 
house, the stranger (Howard Pembroke) 
whom she had aiet in her walk, it ap¬ 
pears that he feels a violent passion for 
her before she knows what love is; hut 
she gradually acquires that knowlege, 
and at length listens “ with heartfelt 
tenderness to vows breathed with deep 
devotion.” But her father, when his 
consent is solicited, becomes so deeply 
agitated, that the lover retires without 
importuning him on the subject. An- 
otlier interview is equally abortive, and 
Kiuily cannot conjecture the cause of 
the refusal. The colonel now informs 
her that he had, before he was of age, 
eloped with a young lady, and received 
her hand from a prctencled clergyman; 
that, while he was employed abroad in 
the military service, the lady, ill-treated 
by her father, and shocked at her lover's 
baseness, died soon afte];; she had given 
birth to a daughter; that an estate 
which had devolved to him could not be 
enjoyed by her, as it was to go to a legi¬ 
timate heir; and that his sense of honor 
w'ould not allow him to give her hand to 
an honnr.ible man, as her birth was in 
the eye of the world disgraceful.—We 
are not so immoral as to vindicate or 
excuse the conduct of a base seducer; 
but it is unreasonable and absurd to 
bring forward his guilt as a bar to the 
union of his innocent offspring with a 
respectable youth, on wlioin no disgrace 
can justly fall from such a connection. 

'J'lie elfect of the father’s story npun 
the daughter’s feelings ought not to have 
been so violent as the novelist represents 
it. Her mind (it is said) “ was a chaos 
of conflicting emotions. At one mo¬ 
ment she viewed her fatlier as the author 
of all her misery; in tiie next she wept 
over his sufferings, r^ollected his re¬ 
pentance, his contrition for one fatal 
error, his never-ceasing love for her, 
his unwearied care. Renouncing all the 
leasures of the \vorld, he bad devoted 
imself to promote the happiness of his 
daughter. Emily deeply felt hie kind¬ 
ness, and her heart melted with sympa¬ 
thy. Bat the recollection of Pembroke 
turned again the current of her feelings. 
She loved, and was beloved; bat an 
insuperable bar was now between them. 
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8he never could be his. At this terrible 
reflection, with difficulty could she re- 

f iress the cry of agony which rose to her 
ips. New to affliction, she writhed and 
struggled under the anguish which op¬ 
pressed her. In this state of mind did 
the evening find ner, and then came 
Pembroke. His countenance was pale, 
and bore marks of recent suflering; but 
he was calm, until he saw the ravages 
which care had already made on Emily: 
then approaching her, be suddenly 
canglit her to his breast, passionately 
kissed her, and exclaimed, "My own 
Emily!’’ Overcome by bis emotion, lier 
tears flowed without restraint. He tried 
to compose her, and, by the tenderness 
of his looks and words, proved that his 
affection had suffered no diminution. He 
implored her to pardon a seeming in¬ 
stance of unfeeling conduct, saying, he 
was so much overwhelmed by the com¬ 
munication made by the colonel, that ha 
lost all command of himself, and was 
scarcely conscious of his actions. Gra¬ 
dually, however, he had become com¬ 
posed, and able to reflect on all that had 
passed; and he had now returned to 
claim her love, and her promise to be Ills 
for ever, 

" At the generosity of her lover the 
distress of Emily redoubled. Now onlv 
did she feel the value of what she bad 
lost; now only did she taste the full 
bitterness of her trial. There was no 
room for hope; her calamity was irre¬ 
mediable; no human power could re¬ 
move the cause of her grief 

" The pure disinterestedness of wo¬ 
man’s love marked out the path which 
she must pursue. She must resign 
Ilia;: but every pulse of her bleeding 
heart witnessedi how firmly his image 
was fixed there. His generosity was a 
balm to her wounded mind, but honor 
forbade her to take advantage of it.— 
Imperious duty called on her to crush 
tiiat passion, which even now she felt 
more deeply than ever. Acquainted 
with every turn of his mind, she was 
perfectly aware, that even feeliog for 
ner, as he did, a passionate affection, it 
must have cost him many struggles to 
bring himself to resolve on fuffllling 
his engagement: and slie thought she 
could bear any evil but his repentance. 
The stain on her birth never could be 
removed. She could, perhaps, have 
borne the slights of an unfeeling world; 
but Pembroke, sensitive, of a generous 
but quick spirit, would be perpetually 
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fancying insult and contumely, and per¬ 
haps, regarding her as the unhappy cause, 
might mourn in the bitterness of wound¬ 
ed pride his youthful folly. This reflec¬ 
tion steeled Emily against every argu¬ 
ment urged by her lover. He.offered to 
settle abroad with her: all places would 
be alike to him. She had lived so long 
on the continent, that she would feel as 
if returning to her native land; and 
wherever »ie found happiness, there 
would he find his country. For one 
short moment Emily gave herself up to 
the happiness this vision inspired, but it 

? assed rapidly away;—it could not be. 

‘enibroke had parents who merited his 
love; a country of which he was justly 

I iroud, claimed his services; and from 
lis tenants and dependents he could not 
with justice withdraw his protecting 
care and virtuous example. Emily list¬ 
ened to him with the calmness of de¬ 
spair. She dwelt upon his accents with 
unutterable affection; for she felt that 
she was to be separated from him for 
ever.” 

The struggles which agitated the 
minds of the two lovers are described 
with spirit and feeling. Both are on the 
point of yielding to Uic powerful influ¬ 
ence of love; but, in another moment, 
the stern voice of honor seems, in the 
opinion of each, to forbid tlic desired 
union. Love so far resumes its sway in 
the breast of Emily, as to incline her to 
disregard her father’s objections, and 
propose that Pembroke should endea¬ 
vour to secure the consent of his parents. 
He eagerly catches at tliis hope; yet 
delays the disclosure of his secret to 
them, until they should have an oppor¬ 
tunity of perceiving and appreciating 
the beauties of her person anu mind in 
a friendly interview. 'Phey now hasten 
to the colonel’s cottage, hut find it oc¬ 
cupied only by a servant, who informs 
them of the sudden removal of its late 
inmates, and produces a letter addressed 
to the anxious and enamored youth. 

** Pembroke, tearing open the letter, 
found it was from Emily. It was a fare¬ 
well ; and the anguish which she uncon¬ 
sciously betrayed, deeply affected him. 
A regard for his honor, his happiness, 
had alone dictated her conduct, for her 
attachment was undiminished; but, as 
she was convinced that an union with 
her would make him miserable, nothing 
on earth could induce her to accept his 
hand. She prayed for his happiness, 
and conjured him to look upon her as 


one dead to him, and, by turning to 
some other object worthy of his love, to 
bestow and receive thathajipincss which 
he so justly merited. 

“ As soon as Pembroke recovered 
from the shock which the perusal of tliis 
letter occasioned, he wrote an almost- 
incoherent note to his mother, declaring 
that sudden and urgent business forced 
him to absent himself for some time 
from her. This duty being completed, 
he had now to think only of recovering 
Emily. Recollecting her partiality for 
that part of the continent where she had 
passed her early years, he first proceeiled 
there;—but there she was not. Aivare 
of the probability that Pembroke would 
follow them, the colonel bad used every 
prccantion to conceal their route; aiid^, 
while the lover was traveling rapidly in 
one direction, Emily and her father were 
proceeding in another. 

“ With that restlessness which is com¬ 
mon to the unhappy, Emily hurried from 
place to place; but at length her strength 
was exhausted, her frame weakened ; a 
violent illness followed; and the mise¬ 
rable father for many days dreaded that 
every hour would be her last. Rut she 
recovered, and tried to be grateful that 
her life had been spared. While stretched 
on abed of sickness, in almo-st momen¬ 
tary expectation of being called to her 
great account, she had examined licr 
life, her heart; and when the world 
seemed to be fast fading from her view, 
she had condemned herself for that ex¬ 
cessive attachment to earthly things, the 
disappointment of which had brought 
her to the brink of the grave. She had 
mourned too deeply over her unfortu¬ 
nate situation—her lot was appointed to 
her—she must submit in silent resigna¬ 
tion. 

** In consequence of these salutary 
reflections, Emily became serene and 
composed, and with the purest joy did 
her attached father bait her convales¬ 
cence. She resumed her usual employ¬ 
ments. Once more did her encliant- 
ing voice pour forth strains of sublime 
beauty; again was her pencil employed 
in tracing the scenes of matchless love¬ 
liness with which they were surrounded. 
She conversed too with her father, and 
sometimes tried to smile; but such smiles, 
so full of woe, so lifeless, pierced him 
with unutterable grief. He saw too 
plainly that the blow was struck; she 
might be spared to him for a little while, 
but she could not long survive the 
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sudden depivatiuii of all she had loved 
and valued most. 

• “ Hi.s fears were too prophetic ;— 
symptoms of decline appeared. He 
anxiously watched her looks, lived upon 
her w'ords, and surrounded her with 
every enjoyment for which she expressed 
the slightest wish. Deeply moved by 
bis parental fondness, picturing to her* 
seif Ids desolate state when she should 
be taken from him, it was now only that 
she really wished to have her days pro¬ 
longed. But it could not be:—the fiat 
haa gone forth, her hours were num¬ 
bered ; they both felt it to be so; and, 
when her father gazed upon the wreck 
of that once joyous being, and remem¬ 
bered that it was bis work, his sufferings 
would often become loo great for con¬ 
cealment; he would rush trom her pre* 
scncc, and in solitude give vent to the 
which tore his heart, 
cm broke's search was long unsuc¬ 
cessful; but, determined never to re¬ 
turn without Emily, he visited every 

{ dace where there appeared to be the 
east probability of finding her. At 
length he arrived at Maples, where he 
had just alighted, when he saw the co¬ 
lonel enter a house near which he stood. 
Surprise and joy rendered him for a few 
tuomonts immoveable; but, suddenly 
recovering, he quickly followed him, 
and found himself in the presence of 
Emily, whose piercing shrieks bore wit¬ 
ness, that, in tlie haggard and faded 
form before her, she recognised that 
lover from whom a cruel fate liad sepa¬ 
rated her. Fie looked on the counte¬ 
nance of his beloved: death was busy 
there. He advanced to the couch, knelt 
beside her, and laid her head on his 
bosom. No words were uttered by 
either; loud and convulsive sighs alone 
attested the existence of Emily. She 
raised her head,—her lips moved;—her 
lover bent over her to catch the sound: 
—“ Be kind to my father.” He clasped 
her more ardently to his breast;—she 
faintly smiled, and her sorrows were 
hushed in death.” 


80MEX ARIAS, OR THE MOORS OF THE 
A 1 .PUJARRAS; a Spanish Historical 
Romance; by Don Telesforo de 
Trueba y Co«o. 3 vols. 1828. 

This is the age of novels and ro¬ 
mances. No works are more generally 
read, or make a more forcible impres* 


sion. Appealing to the prevalent taste, 
a young^Spanish emigrant has presented 
to the English, in their own language, 
an ingenious and interesting work of 
this description, which has already at¬ 
tracted, in a high degree, the attention 
of the public. It exhibits some well- 
drawn characters; the plot is skilfully 
adjusted; and the inventive portion of 
the tale is ivell connected with the his¬ 
torical part, though the latter (injudi¬ 
ciously, we think,) has been made sub¬ 
ordinate to the former. 

Gomez Arias is employed by queen 
Isabella of Castile in quelling a revolt 
of the Moors. He serves under Agui¬ 
lar, to whose daughter Leonora he is 
betrothed ; but, when he has wounded a 
rival in a duel, he retires from the camp, 
and makes amorous professions tq The¬ 
odora, who returns his supposed love 
with ardor. This young lady elopes 
with him to a place of concealment; but, 
on his rejoining the army, he suffers her 
to fall into the hands of a rebel chief¬ 
tain, who, being defeated by Aguilar, is 
obliged to resign his fair captive. Leo¬ 
nora is now ordered by her father to 
prepare for her marriage with Gomez; 
hut, when this officer finds that Theo¬ 
dora, in a fit of jealousy, is on the point 
of murdering him, he promises to relin¬ 
quish his pretensions to the hand of the 
other lady. A renegade, named Ber- 
mndo, who is deeply incensed gainst 
Gomez for an atrocious injury, offers to 
assist him in getting rid of a trouble¬ 
some woman, and engages to give up 
Theodora to the Moors. He tlien re¬ 
conciles her to her offended father, with 
whom he concerts a scheme calculated 
to bring Gomez to justice fur his various 
enormities. The delinquent is tried 
and condemned, but is pardoned at the 
intercession of llieodora, to whom, by 
the queen's command, he gives his 
hand in due matrimonial form. Still 
intent upon revenge, Bermudo suddenly 
stabs him with a poisoned dagger, and 
the young widow is so shocked at this 
act of violence, that she does not long 
survive him. 

That Don Telesforo is pleasant in the 
midst of his characteristic gravitv, ap¬ 
pears from the following quotation.— 
' What is to be the wonder,now?’ asked 
Gomez, as he observed bis valet and 
confident, Iloquc, approaching with an 
unusual expression of gravity upon his 
countenance, such, indeed, as was sel¬ 
dom discernible in the features of the 
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merry buffoon. ‘ What is it you want ?’ 
—‘I wish to leave your service, senor/ 
—‘ Leave my service! Surely, Iloque, 
you are not tired of so indulgent a mas¬ 
ter?’—‘Yes, sir,’ answered Roque, ‘I 
am ; and what is mort;, I have been so 
these three years—may I speak out?'— 
‘ Why,’ said Don Lope, ‘ )'ou never till 
now asked leave to be impertinent; but 
let me hear your complaints.’—‘ In the 
first place, you are not rich—a grievous 
fault.’—‘ How can 1 help that ?’ de¬ 
manded Clomez.—‘Settor, you could 
have helped it onre; but that is passed. 
Then you play—’—‘ Here’s the devil 
preaching morality!’ exclaimed his 
master, with a laugh.—‘ Oh! most con¬ 
scientious Roque, wliat are thine objec¬ 
tions to this amusement?'—‘ To the 
amusement in itself, none; 1 am only 
discontented with the consequences. 
If you gain, you very composedly enjoy 
the tvliole fruits of your success; if, oh 
the contrary, you lose, 1 get more than 
a reasonable sha?e of your ill-humor.s, 
with which you most liberally indulge 
me. Xow, Don Lope, 1 should like 
fair play, if play you will; to feel a 
little more the efiect of the first, and not 
quite so much of the second.’—‘ Thou 
art a pleasant sort of a fool, Roque,’ 
said (lomez, as he .leisurely twirled 
round his curling jet-black miistaehios, 
and with much complacent eyed his 
fine.figure in a mirror. ‘Thank you, 
Sir,’ replied tlie valet, with a low how; 
‘ hut he pleased to consider, that the 
good opinion you entertain of my talents 
IS unfortunately no adequate compen¬ 
sation for the privations and numberless 
perils which 1 undergo in your service. 

To continue, then, the list of-’— 

‘ My faults!’ interrnpted his master.— 
‘ I only say of my complaints,’ returned 
the valet: ‘ next to your being a game¬ 
ster, what I most deprecate is your 
military profes.sion, and the fame which 
yon have acquired by your bravery.’— 
‘Good Heavens!’ cried Gomez, ‘thou 
art precisely complaining of the quali¬ 
ties that most become a gentleman.'— 
‘But 1 am no gentleman,’ pertinently 
observed Roque; ‘and I cannot imagine 
why I slioald be exposed to the dangers 
attendant on heroes, without likewise 
reaping their rewards.’—*I glory in 
being a soldier!’ exclaimed Don Lope, 
a sudden burst of martial enthusiasm 
glowing on his manly countenance. 
* Yes, I have laid low many of the ene¬ 
mies of my country; and» before I die, 


1 hope often to try iny good sword 
against those accursed and rebellious 
Moors of the Alpujurras.’—‘ All that is 
very fine, certainly,’ said Ro<iue: ‘but 
do you know, senor, that 1 do not con¬ 
sider the country so much indebtini to 
you as no doubt you most complacently 
imagine.’—‘ What!’ cried the cavalier, 
with looks of displeasure. ‘ Pray be 
temperate. Dun Lope; 1 do not mean to 
offend. Y’ou have unquestionably done 
great services to Spain, b.v ridding her 
of many an unbelieving’ Moor; but 
reflect. Sir, that your sword has not 
been less fatal to Ohristian blood. In 
battle yon bew down infidels to yonr 
soul’s content; and in the intervals of 
peace, to keep you in practice, 1 sup- 
ose, yon take ho less care to send the 
ravest of her majesty’s warriors to the 
grave. Now put this in the balance, 
and jlct us consider whether the country 
does not snfier more by your duels in 
peace, than she gains by your courage 
in war. But now comes the most ter¬ 
rible of all your peccadilloes—of all my 
complaints, 1 mean.’—‘ And which is 
that, pray?’—‘The invincible propen¬ 
sity you have for intrigue, and the no 
less unfortunate attendant upon it— 
inconstancy.’—‘ 1 nconstancy!’ exclaimed 
Gomez. ‘ How should it be otherwise ? 
Inconstancy is the very soul of love.’— 
* 1 will not attempt to argue that point 
with so great an adept; my remon¬ 
strances are merely limited to the results, 
and 1 can truly aver that my life in time 
of peace is, if possible, more miserable 
than in war; for what with carrying 
love-letters, bribing servants, attending 
serenailes, watching the movements of 
venerable fathers, morose duennas, and 
ficrce-looking brothers, 1 cannot enjoy 
a moment’s rest ’—‘ Why, ’tis true,’ said 
Don Lope, ‘ my life is solely devoted to 
love and war.’—‘ I rather think it a con¬ 
tinual war,’ retorted the valet. ‘ It may 
be much to your taste, .Sir; but I, that 
am neither of so amorous a temperament, 
nor of so warlike a disposition, cannot 
emoy the amusement so well. Instead 
of passing tlie nights ouietly in bed, as 
good Christians should do, we employ 
them in parading the silent streets, 
putting in requisition all the established 
signals of love, and singing amorous 
songs to the tender cadences of the love- 
inspiring guitar. Kveii this 1 miglit 
endure with Christian resignation, were 
it not for the disagreeable results Whidi 
generally terminate our laudable occu- 
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pations. It often happens, that wlulst 
you are dying with love, and I with 
fear and apprehension, wc meet with 
persona who unfortunately are not such 
decided amateurs of music. Some 
surly ilhdisposed brother, or unsuc¬ 
cessful lover of the beauty, is invariably 
sure to come and disturb our harmony; 
tlien discord begins—swords arc drawn 
—women scream—alguazils pounce up¬ 
on us, and thus the sport goes on, till 
the alguazils are so strong as to render 
a prudent retreat advisable. Then by 
some ill fortune I am sure to be collared 
by the brother or the alguazils in ques¬ 
tion ; and without farther ceremony, by 
way of remunerating merit and encour¬ 
aging a servant for faithfully serving 
his master, 1 am entertained with sun¬ 
dry hearty cudgelings, liberally be¬ 
stowed on my miserable hide. When 
they have not left a single sound bone 
in my skin, they kindly permit me to 
go, telling me, for consolation, to thank 
my stars, and that another time I -shall 
not escape so easily. With this pleasing 
assurance, I creep home as well as 1 
can, and then my humane and gratefnl 
master, by way of sympathising with 
the misfortunes 1 suffer on his account, 
fiercely demands, * Roque! where have 
you been loitering. Sir ?’ He calls me a 
most negligent rascal, and other names 
equally gratifying, and upon the recital 
of my tragical adventure, very coolly, 
ainl as he tliinks, very justly, observes, 
‘ It serves you right—’tis all your fault 
—why did you not watch better ?’— 
* Roque,’ said Gomez, 'you have told 
me the same story over and over again, 
and 1 do not see the necessity of your 
repeating it now.’—* I beg your pardon,’ 
responded the valet; ‘but 1 am firmly 
resolved to quit your service in good 
earnest: for i perceive you are bent on 
getting into new difficulties, and T feel 
no inclination to go in search of fresh 
adventures.” 

On another occasion, when Roque had 
made an eloquent and moral remon¬ 
strance, Gomez turned round, took up a 
cane that lay near him, and said, * Now, 
Roque, you must allow 1 have listened 
very attentively to your prosing. I have 
had quite enough of your nonsense for 
this morning; so 1 oeg you to close 
your arguments, unless you really wish 
that 1 should honour them with a most 
unanswerable reply.' Here, to illus* 
trate his meaning, tie very expressively 
shook the cane, and Roque as prudently 


retreated; for lie knew that his master 
strictly adhered to his word on occasions 
of this nature. * With respect to your 
quitting my service,’ continued Hon 
Lope, * 1 have no sort of objection, pro¬ 
vided that, when you part with me, you 
are likewise disposed to part will your 
ears, for 1 have taken such a fancy to 
you, mydear Roque, that 1 cannot allow 
ou to quit me, without leaving me be- 
ind a token of remembrance. And 
now,’ he added in a mure serious tone, 

* withdraw immediately, and mind your 
business.’ Roque made a humble bow 
and retired. Gomez in this instance, as 
well as in many others, took advantage 
of that uncontrollable authority which 
strong minds generally assume over their 
inferiors. The valet had indeed resolved 
several times to leave his master; for it 
happened that this same Roque had no 
particular relish for canings and other 
favours of the kind which were lilierally 
administered to him, as a rcmuiieralioh 
for his master’s achievements. More¬ 
over, he had the nicest sense of justice, 
and he could not but feel tlic shocking 
impropriety of accepting a rew'ard that 
was unquestionably due to his superiors. 
Indeed, it is but fair to add, he never 
acquiesced in the obligation, until it 
was actually forced upon him. Uoi|uc 
was moreover blessed with a conscience 
—that sort of prudential conscience 
which must be considered as a most va¬ 
luable acquisition. He certainly was not 
so unreasonable as to expect a spirited 
nobleman to lead the life of a seques¬ 
tered monk, nor^could he object to his 
master’s intrigues; but he nevertheless 
found it extremely objectionable that 
these should not be kept within the 
hounds of common prudence. Now, 
could Gomez have limited his gallan¬ 
tries to the seduction of farmers’ daugh¬ 
ters, or debauching tradesmen’s wives, 
Roque would most implicitly have ap¬ 
proved the practice, inasmuch as, in 
this case, his master would only be as¬ 
serting a sort of hereditary right attached 
to those of hia class. But to be deceiv¬ 
ing two ladies of distinction was really 
too much for the delicate feelings of the 
conscientious menial. Again, Roque 
could not urge any thing against the 
courage of his master; he only objected 
to the effects of its snperabnn^nce; for 
this superabundance, and Don Lope’s 
unusnally amorous disposition, were 
constantly in opposition to the nicety of 
Roque’s conscience, by reason of the 
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difficulties they gave rise to, in the ful- 
dlnient of the natural law of self-preser¬ 
vation. ft is an averred fact, that Koque 
never wilfully put himself in the way of 
infringing so rational a precept, and ^ 
must fortunately he was endowed with * 
a quality highly favourable to the ob¬ 
servance thereof;—a quality which other 
individuals, not blessed with the same 
scruples, would denominate cowardice. 
This is not all: the valet wa^ far from 
being of a romantic turn of mind ; he 
evinced no taste whatever for moon-light 
scenery and nocturnal adventure; and 
he was vulgar enough to prefer the gross 
advantages of a sound slumber to all 
the sentimental beauties of the silvered 
moon an<l its appendages. These con¬ 
siderations dwelt strongly on his mind, 
and he had accordingly several times 
resolved to quit his master; but such 
was the dominion which (ioincz held 
over him, that the valet’s resolutions fell 
to the ground wiicncver he attempted to 
put them in practice.” 

The character of Brnnudo is not de¬ 
stitute of good points -.though vindictive, 
he is generous, and virtues are mingled 
with liis vices. When he has Themdora 
in his power, he seeks an interview 
witli her tor the purpose of explanation. 
—* Renegade!* she cried, ‘what means 
this intrusion ? Were then all thy former 
marks of regard but the insidious means 
to cover the real intentions of a mis¬ 
creant heart? Away!—begone !—I will 
alarm the place,—yes, 1 will call on the 
protection of the jVJoor (Janeri himself; 
for, odious as he is niyeyes, 1 can 
never look upon him with the same 
degree of abhorrence and contempt as I 
do on a renegade to his faith, a traitor to 
his country, and the vile minister to a 
despot’s pleasures.’ 

“ Bermndo heard these bold and se¬ 
vere rebukes without attempting an in¬ 
terruption. Calm and unmoved he suf¬ 
fered the first ebullition of resentment 
to evanorate, and for some time deigned 
to make no other reply than a biltt“r 
smile of disdain At length he broke 
that dismal pause, and, in a slow and 
d«cp-toned voice, said, ‘Woman, thy 
taunts I will not resent, for partly they 
are just, and the rest I excuse in con¬ 
sideration of thy forlorn state, and the 
many sufferings thou hast undergone.' 
—cf'cd Theodora, with a sad 
smile • * it well becomes you to condole 
for misfortunes to which you have so 
largely contributed-approach me not 


—begone—1 cannot trust a traitor; there 
is guile in the very offer of thy kind¬ 
ness;—hence,—or- ’ ‘ Hush, lady,’ 

interposed the renegade, with indignant 
pride, “ you surely mistake my charac¬ 
ter. Threats and fears are strangers 
to this heart. Even when it is in some 
weak moments attuned to virtue, a 
threat, a solitary threat, would banish 
hence the heavenly inspiration, and the 
fiend again triumph in its natural dwell¬ 
ing. Therefore, lady, threat me not, 
for the. man is inaccessible to fear, w1m>, 
like myself, is a beggar in happiness. 
Rest, lady, rest, ami do not, by an im¬ 
prudent act, neglect the opportunity 
whicit fortune affords you of escaping 
the fate with which you are threatened— 

I do not pretend to cutnraand your im¬ 
plicit confidence; 1 only counsel you to 
rely on your own Judgement and discre¬ 
tion. My character you have drawn in 
colours dark and glowing, but, perhaps, 
too true. Yet 1 must correct an erro¬ 
neous impression under which you la¬ 
bour; *tis true 1 am an apostate—a 
traitor—and, if in tiie catalogue of ac¬ 
cursed crimes there is a name still more 
horrid and abhorred, I claim it; but to 
be subservient to the pleasure of a des¬ 
pot—no, no, you must know me better, 
hlo,* he added with warmth, ‘ my deeds 
have been dark, but not dastardly or 
contemptible; I have drunk deep of the 
cup of crime—yes, t have quaffed it 
with avidity, but my palate has always 
been nice enough to scorn the dregs.— 
Had any other tlian a woman dared to 
give utterance to the base thought, ere 
this he would have added one more to 
the list of those who have fallen by this 
arm. You are a woman in distress; the 
only consideration that^conld have res¬ 
trained my indignation for such an 
insult.’—‘ What then would’st thou 
with me?’ demanded Theodora, some¬ 
what re-assured by his words and man¬ 
ner.—‘To hefrieiul you, not to harm 
you, for I war not with women; the 
solitary being that showed the feelings 
of humanity toward Bermudo belonged 
to womankind, and the recollection of 
her virtues and her love for me, would 
secure her whole sex from the effects of 
my wrath,' 

“ Theodora was struck with this asse¬ 
veration. She could not recoipjile these 
symptoms of feeling with Ms previous 
acts, and his acknowleged character for 
crime.—* Theodora,’ he resumed, and 
his austerity of tone and manner seemed 
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momentarily to acq\ui’n a tint of soft¬ 
ness uncongenial u'itli his liabilnal n:i- 
flire ; ‘Theodora, i am a man ol’guilt; 
yea, one who plays his part in this de¬ 
tested world without a feeling of re¬ 
morse; but 1 canncjt harm a woman— 
and you less than any other (»f your sox. 
She, like you, was innocent and beau¬ 
tiful—like you, unfortunate—like you,’ 
be added, with agitation, ‘ the victim 
of Gomez.' — ‘ Heavens I’ exclaimed 
Theodora, * what mystery is this? Oh, 
speak ! 1 am already hut too low sunk 
in misery, and yet I fain would learn 
the full measure of the crimes of one 
who has undone me.’—‘ 11 would be a 
difficult,’, replied the renegade, ‘ an end¬ 
less task, to satisfy your desire; hut 
you may, perhaps, irom your own expe¬ 
rience, draw a just inference of his 
conduct to others, liciuity, imiorence, 
and youtli, and unlimited affection, 
could not save yon from his barbarous 
acts; the rule has been the same for 
those who like you had charms to cap¬ 
tivate his attention, and an unsuspicious, 
a genuine heart, to inhale the poison of 
his persuasive tongue. J3ut still the fate 
of poor Anselma surpassed in horror 
her many rivals in misfortune.’—‘ He 
loved her once,* sai<l Theodora despond- 
ingly, * and then forsook her, like me.’ 
—‘ He loved lier,’ darkly returned Ber- 
inudo, ‘ with the afrecti4iii of one who 
centres his whole bliss only in the enjoy¬ 
ment of his selfish aiul degenerate pas¬ 
sion. But she spurned him; stratagem 
and force prevailed. Madness—despair 
—must 1 say it ? death ensued. Enough 
—the circufn.stances of the liorrid tale 
'tis needless to relate: I have said thus 
much to convince you of the impossibi¬ 
lity of my barnSing a woman whose fate 
bears so strong a rescriiblance to that of 
my own unfortunate Anselma. Dispel 
then your apprehensions, and look upon 
me now not as a foe, bnt as your sole 
friend and protector.’ 


THE ENGLfSn IN INDIA. 3 VOls. 1828. 

Notavithstanding the length of 
time which has elapseil from the vrertion 
of our empire in India, we are not suf¬ 
ficiently ac<{uainted with the manners 
and character of tlic natives, or with the 
modes of life prevailing among the Eu¬ 
ropean inhabitants. The present vo¬ 
lumes lend to throw some light upon 
the latter subject, if not on the former; 

VOL. IX. 


and the antlior has presented iis with an 
amusing sort of work, between a history 
and a novei. He has endeavoured to 
render the detail of Anglo-Indian life 
more attractive, by the introduction of 
a hero and .i heroine, and by such other 
circumstances as were thought likely to 
create an interest in the reader’s mind : 
but lie has not shown, in this perform¬ 
ance, the abilities wiiich he displayed in 
his I’andurang Hari; for, though it is 
occasionally lively and pleasant, if is 
ciTtainly not veiy interesting. 

A young lady is sent to reside in 
India with one of lier guardians, a 
colonel in the company’s service. Du¬ 
ring the voyage, a “fine handsome" 
young officer falls in love with her, and, 
after various tlifficnhies and dangers, 
and proper explanations on both sidc.s, 
they arc at length united in holy wed¬ 
lock. 

The inconveniences of an adventnrer 
who goes to India in no decided service, 
and without recommendation, would 
form a suitable addition to tlie well- 
known account of the miseries of human 
life. Ear different is the predicament, 
of one who is armed with credentials.— 

“ Harcourt anti VVilfen, on landing at. 
Madras, proceeded to tlic resitlences of 
the genthuneii to wlioni they were speci¬ 
ally recoinmcnded; the former to Mr, 
lliddleswortli, an agent, and the lattcr 
to Mr. Brnsswaith, second niemher of 
the council. Harcourt was at once 
plunged into luxury and extravagance. 
Mr. lliddlesworth’s house was filled 
with company; gaming and feasting 
formeil their chief amusements. Billi¬ 
ards, chess, back-gammon, and ivliist, 
were strung temptations to a young 
man, especially when all the party were 
engaged therein. In short, it appeared 
to Harcourt, as if every one was striv- 
ing to get rid of an already ncipifed 
fortune, instead of endeavouring losecnr*.* 
one. Mr. Uiddloswortli kept race¬ 
horses, devoting much attention to the 
delights of the turf: he was a baidiclnr, 
and intended to remain so, notwith¬ 
standing half' the young ladies of the 

t ilacc had endeavoured to captivate him ; 
iis partner, Mr. Stonchurst, lived vvith 
him, and, thougli he kept no horses for 
the turf himself, entered most cordially 
into the .sports thereof. If Harcourt 
was astonished at the constant rattle of 
the hillianl-halls and back-gammon- 
hoard on the Saturday, how was he 
surprised and shocked at the reconi- 
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TncnccDipiit of the ^ames on the Snnday! 
As early as ten in the morning, Mr. 
Riddlesivorth’s friends appeareii, and, 
stripped to their shirt-sleeves, began a 
match of billiards; then followed the 
back-gammon and chess, ei'cry one call¬ 
ing for beer and brandy ad libitum; 
such rattle, noise, and drawing of corks, 
llarcourt had never before witnessed. 
At first, he imagined Mr. Kiddlesworth 
kept low company; but he was soon 
undeceived, by learning that the guests 
were composed of the principal people 
in the settlement, civil and military. 
The important tiffiny or luncheon, caused 
a cessation of the sports: at this moment 
a few more friends dropped in; there 
was liob Liigriii, the store-keeper, a 
celebrateil character on the turf, and 
right-hand man of Mr. Kiddlesworth; 
he was hailed and welcomed most cor¬ 
dially.—‘Oh, Bob, how are yon, old 
fellow ? Sit down. Bob; here is some 
rare Hodson for you.’—And Bob did 
as he was desired. 

“The conversation soon turned on 
horses, and bets were made and taken 
on Riddleswocth’s grey Arab horse, 
against Mr. Manning’s bay, and the 
merits of each animal as to speed, wind, 
and bottom, were scientifically discussed, 
until the beer began to confuse poor 
Bob, who assented to every thing that 
Tvas said, and rolled to a bench, whilst 
the gamblers continued their billiards 
and oack-gammoii.’’ 

The mode in which the heroine usually 
passed her time in India, is thus loosely 
noticed.—“On arising from her couch 
in the morning, languid and less re- 
fteshed than wlien at night she sought 
it, the heated air sent forth no fragrance, 
no exhilarating sensations. The sun, as 
if by one miglity effort, started from its 
abode, fiery and blazing, increasing 
every moment its scorching influence, so 
that e.Kerci8e in the morning became not 
only a task, but a dangerous one. From 
her window, however, Eleanor could 
perceive a few constitutionalists, taking 
tlicir morning ride, with pale faces and 
languid eyes, more fit for bed than the 
saddle. 

“ At breakfast Eleanor sat a silent 
spectator; appetite was banished, leav¬ 
ing nought out languor and inertness; 
such is the debilitating influence of heat 
over the faculties both of mind and 
body. The colonel and Mrs. Hawes 
ate little, although the table was spread 
with fish, eggs, ham, rice, tea, coftcc, 
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and every dainty possible to tempt 
them. 

“ Thu ladies retiring, Eleanor at¬ 
tempted to read; but she was often sum¬ 
moned to appear before visitors, cither 
male or female, the first set of which 
were gentlemen who were obliged to 
attend at their offices at eleven, and who 
employed themselves in making a round 
of calls immediately after breakfast; 
these retailed the news of the preceding 
day, offered their services to procure 
any article required by the ladies from 
the town, and then retired. After them, 
abrpit twelve, came a fresh class of idlers, 
who, having no offices to go to, lounged 
about till tiffin, when, in fact, the real 
dinner was eaten, and strong beer and 
wine freely circulated. Beauclcrk was 
one of the idle gluttons, who, having 
tasted tiffin at every house in the settle¬ 
ment, declared none equal to his own 
set-out of anchovy toast and mutton 
hams. 

" After this mid-day meal, the langniil 
Eleanor once more retired, to seek rest 
upon her couch; when lo! a myriad of 
mosquitoes spring from behind the pil¬ 
low, and sting aiid craze her with their 
hum. Many ladies invariably went to 
bed, and thus, with closed curtains, 
secure from the envious gnats, slept 
until five; when to sec anti be seen on 
the Mount Road is iridispensalile. On 
returning thence, they once more dress 
for dinner. In short, Eleanor felt as 
if her whole time was taken up with 
dressing and undressing, sitting down 
to meals and getting up again*. 

“ VFhen no parly or nail engaged 
Eleanor, she sauntered in the garden 
till dark, and then prepared for bed, 
which might be supposed, after the 
fatigues of tlie day, an agreeable pro¬ 
spect ; alas! how contrary is it! the op¬ 
pressive beat, the hum of the mosquitoes, 
the alarming flatter of the bats which 
obtain entrance through the open win¬ 
dows, the noise of natives singing, ac¬ 
companied by their incessant tapping on 
their toms or small drums, the yell of 
parish dugs, together with the howl of 
the jackalls, combined to banish sleep 
from the couch of poor Eleanor. These, 
tho^bt she, are the famed luxuries of 
the East!” 

* Thin is) not a correct statement of the mode 
of passing the day. Not mure than two dressings 
and three meats are mentioned: and .these must 
be very far from employing the whole day, in 
fact, a lady’s time in the East is passed chiefly in 
a state of indolence.—E dit. 
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NARRATIVE OP A JOURNEY FROM CAL* 

CUTTA TO BOMBAY, AND ALSO OP 
’ A JOURNEY TO MADRAS AND THE 

SOUTHERN PROVINCES OF INDIA, by 

Reginald Hebert D.Dm 

The learning, piety, and virtue, of 
the late bishop of Calcutta, were calcu¬ 
lated to rcconimeud Christianity in the 
strongest manner to the Hindoos, if they 
had not been steeled against it by deep- 
rooted obstinacy. When the monk Au¬ 
gustin was sent from Rome to Britain, 
to aim at the conversion of the Anglo- 
Saxons, he met with few obstacles in 
bis career; for the people in general, 
even before the peace of the country was 
fully restored, had suffered their original 
ferocity to be mitigated by progressive 
civilisation, and were not very unwilling 
to adopt the faith of foreign mission¬ 
aries, whom they supposed to be more 
enlightened than the priests of Odiii. 
Rut the Hindoos, being less rational, 
are much more prejudiced, and much 
less tractable, than our (lothic ancestors. 
Yet some progress has already been 
made in the ta^ of conversion ny our 
missionaries, and the establishment of 
episcopacy in British India has stimu¬ 
lated, and more fully organised, the 
efforts of these zealous Christians. The 
exertions of bishop Heber in superin¬ 
tending this holy work, and his attention 
to all the duties of his function, reflect 
great honor on his memory. 

In visiting his extensive diocese, the 
bishop had many opportunities of seeing 
remarkable towns, witnessing romantic 
and picturesque scenes, and observing 
strange manners and curious customs. 
His account of Jyepour has some features 
of novelty.—‘Vfhis city, being all the 
work of one sovereign, Jye Singh, is on 
a regular plan, with one very wide 
street, crossed at right angles by three 
others, with a square in me centre of 
the town, which serves as a market¬ 
place. The houses are generally two 
stories high, but some three and four, 
with ornamented windows and balconies, 
and many of them finely carved. They 
are interspersed witli some handsome 
temples in the same style with those of 
Benares, and in the centre of the town, 
and adjoining the palace, is a very noble 
tower or minaret nearly 200 feet high. 
The town is tolerably clean, but a great 

g art of the houses arc in a state of decay. 

till, however, it Iras a population of 

60,000 souls. The palace, with its gar¬ 


den, occupies about one-sixth part of the 
city, it presents, to the streets, an ex¬ 
tremely high front of seven or eight 
stories, diminishing in the centre to 
something like a pediment, and flanked 
by two towers of equal heigiit tupped 
with open cupolas. Within arc two 
spacious courts and many smaller ones, 
surrounded by cloisters of stone pillars, 
except in the verandas leading to the 
principal rooms, which are of marble. 
The gardens are extensive, and, in their 
way, beautiful; full of fountains, cy¬ 
presses, palm-trees, and flowering shrubs, 
with a succession of terraces anaalcoves, 
noqp of them, singly taken, in good 
taste, but all together extremely rich and 
striking. Two very large and hand¬ 
some tanks terminate the grounds to¬ 
ward the north. The garden is sur¬ 
rounded by a high embattled wall, hav¬ 
ing a terrace at the top, like that of 
Chester, and beneath it a common pas¬ 
sage fur tlie ladies of the zenana to walk 
in. 

was introduced to some of the 
ministers of state during my progress 
through the palace. Most of them were 
tall good-looking men, in very handsome 
and becoming dresses. The wholo 
establishment of the palace and gardens 
seemed well kept up, considerably better 
than that of Lucknow, and every thing 
much exceeded my expectation, except 
the military show, which was absolutely 
nothing. There were two or tliree 
police-men at the gate of the city, and 
four or five lounging fellows with shields 
slung over tlicir shoulders, and lances 
lying near them, in different parts of 
the out-buildings. I was surprised at 
so poor a muster among the warlike and 
turtmlent Raj pouts, but recollected, that, 
in a country where all the citizens and 
cultivators are soldiers, on ordinary 
occasions every soldier will be a culti¬ 
vator or citizen. The resident’s suwarrs 
and my own flve men, together with a 
little guard of seven orderly sepoys, 
who, as usual on state occasions, fol¬ 
lowed me, and as many of my servants 
as chose to witness the sight, were per¬ 
mitted to attend us through all the gar¬ 
dens and most of the lower apartments 
of the palace, till, on ascending to an 
upper story, those who had swords or 
other arms were requested either to stay 
below or to surrender their weapons. 
The ascents throughout the palace are 
not by stairs, but by inclined planes of 
a very easy slope, and certainly less fa* 
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tiguing’ than the European style. The 
passages are all narrow and mean, and 
the object in the whole building seems 
more to surprise by tbc number, the in¬ 
tricacy, and detail of the rooms and 
rourts, than by any apartments of large 
size and magnificent proportions. A 
great part of the windows are glazed 
with small panes of stained or plain 
^lass in latticed frames of white marble. 
The stainetl glass was said to be from 
Venice. These upper rooms, which are 
in fact a part of the zenana, have their 
doorsichielly covered with stuifed white 
cotton (pilts, over which, in certain 
places, sitringces are placed, and, is the 
more costly rooms, small Persian car¬ 
pets. There are very strong wooden 
doors in dilferent parts of the buihiing, 
whose hinges and lucks arc as rnUe as 
those of a prison; but the suites of 
apartments ttiernselves arc only divided 
by large striped curtains hung over the 
arched door-ivays. The ceilings arc 
generally low, and tbc rooms dark and 
close; both the walls and the ceilings 
are, however, splendidly carved and 
painted, and some of tbc former arc en¬ 
tirely composed of small looking-glasses 
in fantastic frames of chunam mixed 
with talc, which have the appearance of 
silver till closely examined. The sub¬ 
jects of the paintings are almost entirely 
mythological, and their style of eolunr- 
iiig, their attitudes, and' the general 
gloomy silence and intricacy of the 
place, reminded me frequently of Ecl- 
zoiii’s model of the Egyptian tomb. 

“ After a long suite of these strange 
rooms, we were taken into a very 
striking and beautiful apartment, where 
breakfast was prepared for us. 11 was a 
small pavilion with arches oq each side, 
opening into two small cloistered courts, 
one filled by a beautiful cold hath about 
thirty feet square, the other by a little 
flower-garden divided, parterrc-viue, 
with narrow winding paths of white 
iiiarhlc, with a jet d't aii in every wind¬ 
ing, to the number (1 should think) of 
fittecn or twenty, which remained play¬ 
ing ail the while we w'ere at breakfast. 
Kotimig could be prettier or more re¬ 
freshing than the sight and sound of 
these fountains, though I did not think 
the effect improved when all at once 
several of the principal ones began to 
throw up water tinged with some yellow 
dye. It was evidently much admired by 
the natives, and reminded me of “ the 
golden water,” which, together with 


“ the talking bird” and the “ singing 
tree," cost the princess in the Arabian 
talc so many labours to obtain. For 
our breakfast colonel Ilapcr had sent the 
usual requisites; but the Maha-ltance, 
(or great princess) sent us some speci¬ 
mens of Hindoo cookery, abundant in 
ghee, spice, and sugar, Imt without the 

f arlic, which forms so essential a part of 
lussulman luxury. I tasted one mess, 
which was of rice, raisins, and some 
green sweet-meat,strongly scented with 
rose-water and seasoned with cinnamon, 
and thought it very good. The others 
were, apparently, kiu or mutton minced 
small with rice, and covered with a very 
rich brown sauce, ‘ a thing to dream ot, 
not to tell,’and which,if eaten at night, 
cue should scarcely fail to dream of. 

“ After breakfast, and till the hour 
of durbar arrived, w'e visited more of 
the buildings, lii passing along the 

g arden wall, I ought to have observed 
eforc, we were shown live or six ele¬ 
phants in training for a tight. Each was 
separately kept in a small paved court, 
with a little litter, hut very dirty. ^ They 
were all what is called must, that is, feu 
on stimulating substances, to make them 
furious, and all shoived in their eyes, 
their gaping mouths, and the constant 
motion of tlieir trunks, signs of fever 
and restlessness. Their inulioiits seemed 
to approach them with great caution, 
and on hearing a step llicy turned round 
as far as their chains would allow', and 
lushed tieicely with their trunks. 1 was 
moved and disgusted at the sight of so 
noble creatures thus inaddened and dis¬ 
eased by the absurd cruelty of man, in 
order tliat they might for his diversion 
inflict fresh pain and injuries on each 
other. Two of them were very large, 
and all sleek and corpulent. 

“ The other apartments through which 
we were conducted nearly rc.scmhlcd 
those we had seen before brcaktiist. Wo 
had, however, a noble panoramic view 
of the town from the top of the palace« 
Indeed 1 have seen few places of which 
a finer panoruina might be made. Thence 
we returned to a lower court, in the cen¬ 
tre of which, raised by a few steps, is a 
noble open pavilion, with marble pillars 
richly carved, rather inferior in size, but 
in otlier respects fully equal to the hall 
of audience tu the custlc of l>cliii. The 
interior ponlains an oblong vaulted hall, 
surrounded by a very spacious verandah, 
and its paveiuent covered tvith sitringces 
and carpets, where wc found all the 
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inuii»tcrs seated inaseuii-circlc. Among 
these we saw the Gooroo, or spiritual ad* 
v«cr of the ranee, a man extremely 
liianied for all the outrageous and absurd 
conduct which she has pursued, and a 
very remarkable person, at whom co¬ 
lonel Kaper looked with some surprise. 
He was apparently a Mussulman, a very 
tall hard-featured man, with a dark and 
gloomy expression of face, which made 
me think of Captain Rolando in Gil 
Bias. He was armed with a sword, 
shield, and dagger, all splendid in their 
way; his clothes were handsome but 
plain, and his whole figure and equip¬ 
ment made me set him down as a ratan 
tnerceiiary leader, fur whom these trou¬ 
blesome tunes liad obtained employment. 
The mouchtar, or prime minister, is a 
shortish man, but very stoutly built, 
with what 1 thonghtagood countenance 
and frank rough muniicrs.’* 

The palace of Uiueer is well described 
by the admiring prelate,—“ We passed 
along a hilly and rugged road, till vve 
reached a town which almost entirely 
consisted of temples, and had few inha- 
hitaiitshut grim and ghastly Yogis, with 
tlieir hair in elf-knots and their faces 
covered with chalk, sitting naked and 
hideous, like so many gliouls, amid the 
tombs and ruined houses. A narrow 
u'inding street led ns tlirougb -these 
abodes of superstition, under a dark 
shade of peepul-trces, till we found 
ourselves on a steep ascent }iaved with 
granite and leading to the palace. We 
wound along the face of the hill, alighted 
in a large moss-grown quadrangle sur¬ 
rounded liy what seemed to be barracks 
and stables, and followed our guides up 
a broad and long flight of steps, through 
a richly-ornamented gateway, into tlic 
-interior courts of the building, which 
contain one very noble hall of audience, 
a pretty little garden with fountains, 
and a long succession of passages, clois¬ 
ters, alcoves, and small and intricate 
■apartments, many of them extremely 
beautiful, and enjoying from their win¬ 
dows, balconies, and terraces, one of 
the most striking prospects which can 
be conceived. The carving in stone and 
marble, and the inlaid flowers and or¬ 
naments in some of these apartments, are 
C([uul to those at Delhi and Agra, and 
only Surpassed by the beauties of the 
Tagc-malial. My companions, none of 
whom had visited Uineer before, all de¬ 
clared that, as a whole, it was superior 
to the castle of Dellti. For myself, I 
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have seen many royal palaces containing 
larger and more stately rooms;—many, 
the architecture of which is in purer 
taste, and some which have covered a 
greater extent of ground (tliough in 
thig, if the fortress on the hill be in¬ 
cluded, Umeer will rank, I think, above 
Windsor); but for varied and pictu¬ 
resque effect, for richness of carving, 
for wild beauty of situation, for the 
ntmiber and romantic singularity of the 
apartments, and the strangeness of find¬ 
ing snch a building in such a place and 
country, 1 am able to compare noUiing 
with Urneer; and this, too, was the 
work of Jye Singh! The ornaments 
arc in the same style, though in a better 
taste, than those of his palace at Jyepour, 
and the size and number of the apart¬ 
ments arc also similar. The building is 
in good repair, but has a solitary and 
deserted aspect; and as our guide, with 
his bunch of keys, unlocked one iron- 
clciiched dour after another, and led us 
over terraces and up towers, down steep, 
dark, sloping passages, and through a 
long succession of little silent courts, 
and dim vaulted chambers, seen only 
through coloured glass, and made more 
gorgeously gloomy by their carving, 
gilding, ana mirrors, tlie idea of an 
cnehanted castle occurred, I believe, to 
us all; and I could not help thinking 
what magnificent use Ariosto or Sir 
Walter Scott would have made of such 
a building. 

“ Our conductor having asked us if 
we wished to see the temple, I answered, 
of course, ‘ any thing more that was to 
he seen ;’ and he turned short and led 
us some little distance up the citadel, 
then through a dark low arch into a 
small court, where, to niy surprise, the 
first ob’iect which met my eyes was a 
pool of blood on the pavement, by which 
a naked man stood with a bloody sword 
in his hand. The scenes througli which 
we had passed were so romantic, that 
my fancy had almost been wound up to 
expect an adventure, and 1 felt, 1 con¬ 
fess, for an instant my hand instinctively 
clench more firmly a heavy Hindoostance 
whip'I had with me, the butt end of 
wliich would, as a last resource, have 
been no despicable weapon. The guide, 
however, at the same instant,cautioned 
me against treading in the blood, and 
told me that a goat was sacrificed there 
every morning, in fact,a second glance 
showed me the headless body of the poor 
animal lying before the steps of a small 
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shrine. The Brahmin was officiating 
and tinkling his hell; but it was plain 
to sre, from the embarrassment ot oar 
guide, that we had intruded at an un* 
lucky moment, and we therefore merely 
cast our eyes round the court without 
going nearer to the altar and its myste¬ 
ries, The guide told us in our way 
back that the tradition was that, in an¬ 
cient times, a man was sacrificed here 
every day; that the custom had been 
laid aside till Jye Singh had a frightful 
dream, in whicn the destroying power 
appeared to him, and asked him why 
her image was suffered to be dry ? The 
rajah, afraid to disobey, and reluctant 
to fulfil the requisition to its ancient 
extent of horror, took counsel, and sub- 
stituted a goat fur the human victim, 
with which tlie 

Dark go(li}«j>« of the szure flood, 

Whoiie robcii aic wet with infant tears. 

Scull-chaplet wearer, whom the blood 

Of inau delights three thousand years, 

was graciously pleased to he contented.” 

The tribes of Central India were 
scarcely known to Europeans wlien Sir 
John Malcolm favored us with sketches 
of their country and character. The 
bisliop says," “ 1 was prepared to expect 
a much greater simplicity and homeliness 
of manner in the Raj pouts and tribes of 
Central India, than in tliosc who had 
been subjects of the Mogul empire, and, 
even at the court of Jyepour, 1 was 
struck with the absence of that sort of 
polish which had been apparent at Luck¬ 
now and Delhi, The Hindoos seem 
every where, when left to themselves 
and under their ownsovereigns, a people 
of simple tastes and tempers, inclined to 
frugality, and indifferent to show and 
form. The subjects of even the great¬ 
est Mahratta prince sit down without 
scruple in his presence; and no trace is 
to be found in their conversation of 
tliose adulatory terms which the Mus¬ 
sulmans introduced into the northern 
and eastern provinces. Europeans, too, 
are very little known here; and I heard 
the children continually calling oat to 
us as we passed through the villages, 
‘Feringeel’ It was whimsical, how¬ 
ever, and in apparent contrast with this 
plainness of speech, that the term Ma¬ 
harajah, or sovereign, is applied by 
them to almost every superior.” 

With all their plainness of manners, 
the nuptial processions of the Hindoos 
are often splendid.-—” At Hirsowlee we 
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were amused by the sight of a proces¬ 
sion, on account of the betrotlial of the 
son of a neighbouring rajah. The little 
boy passed on an elephant, with a long 
array of kettle-drums, trumpets, and 
standards before him, as well as a very 
handsome palanquin, in which two bro¬ 
thers, still younger than himself, were 
conveyed. In his passage through the 
streets of the town, fi re-works were let 
oil’ at intervals, and -all the roofs of the 
houses, as well as the ramparts of the 
fort, were covered with spectators.— 
The towns-people were very civil in 
securing us a good place, and seemed 
pleased with the interest which I felt in 
the show, and witli my wishing the little 
bridegroom ‘good luck.’ They told 
me tliat he was to be taken for that 
evening, to the house of his new father- 
in-law, where the ceremony of affiancing 
took place, but that he and the little 
girl were to remain for some years with 
their respective parents, when the 
second and real marriage would be ce¬ 
lebrated.” 

The Raj pout bards are famous through¬ 
out Central India.—“ 1 desired a 
or bard to give a specimen of his art; 
on which he repeated some lines of pure 
Hindoo, in praise of the vast conquests 
of the British. He only repeated a few 
lines, and seemed unwilling to go on; 
on which one of the bystanders, a ]>ak 
peon, reproached him for his idlenc8.s, 
and rattR'd off twenty lines of the 
same language in high style, and with 
much animation, as a sort of challenge 
to an Amoebscan contest. He spoke so 
rapidly, that 1 caught even less of his 
meaning than of the bard's before; but 
the measure struck me as very nearly 
approaching to the hexameter. The 
bard rejoined with considerable vehe¬ 
mence; and I perceived that, like the 
correspondent contests of the shepherds 
in Theocritus and Virgil, the present 
trial of skill would soon degenerate 
into a scolding match, and therefore 
dismissed both parties (according to the 
good old custom of Daphnis and otlier 
similar arbiters) giving each a small 
gratuity. The Bhats are a sacred order 
all through llajpoutana. Their race 
was especially created by Mahadeo, for 
tlie purpose of guarding tiis sacred bull; 
but they lost this honourable office 
through their cowardice. The god had 
a pet lion also; and, as the favourite 
animals were kept in the same apartment, 
the bull was eaten almost every day, in 
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spite of all the noise which the Bhats 
couUl make, greatly to the grief of 
Snra, and to the increase of bis trouble, 
since he h(id to create a new bull in the 
room of every one which fell a victim to 
the ferocity of his companion. Under 
these circumstances, the deity formed a 
new race of men, the (Jbaruns, of equal 
piety and tuneful powers, but more coa« 
rageuus than the llliats, and made them 
the wardens of his menagerie. The 
Bhats, however, still retained their 
functions of singing the praises of gods 
and heroes, and, as the hereditary guar¬ 
dians of history and pedigree, are held 
in higher estimation than even tin; brah¬ 
mins themselves among the lianghty 
and tierce nobles. In the wild districts 
to the sonth-west, the more warlike Cha- 
runs, however, take their place in po¬ 
pular reverence. A few years hack, it 
was usual for merchants or travellers 
going through Malwah and Ouzerat, to 
hire a Charun to protect them; and the 
sanctity of his name was generally suf¬ 
ficient. If robbers appeared, he stepped 
forwards, waving his long white gar¬ 
ments, and denouncing, in verse, infamy 
and disgrace on all who should injure 
travellers under the protection of the 
holy minstrel of Siva. If this failed, 
he stabbed himself with his dagger, 
enerally in the left arm, declaring that 
is blood was on their heads; and, if all 
failed, he was bound in honour to stab 
himself to the heart—a catastrophe of 
which there was little danger; since the 
violent death of such a person was 
Enough to devote the whole land to bar¬ 
renness, and all who occasioned it to an 
everlasting abode in Padalon. The 
Bhats protect nobody; but to kill or 
beat one of them would be regarded as 
very disgraceful and ill-omened; and 
presuming on this immunity, and on 
the importance attached to that sort of 
renown which it confers, they are said 
often to extort money from their wealthy 
neighbours by promises of spreading 
their great name, and threats of making 
; them infamous and blasting their pro- 
I apects. A wealthy merchant in Indore, 
' some years since, had a quarrel with 
' one of these men, who made a clay 
image, which he called after the mer- 
; chant’s name, and daily in the bazaar 
and in the different temples addressed 
. it with hitter and reproachful language, 
intermixed with the most frightful curses 
which an angry poet could invent.— 
There was no retiress; and the mer¬ 


chant, though a man of great power and 
infipence at court, was advised to bribe 
him into silence; this he refused to do, 
and the matter went on for several 
months, till a number of the merchant’s 
friends subscribed a considerable sum, 
which, with much submission and joined 
hands, they entreated the Bhat to ac¬ 
cept. * Alas 1’ was his answer, ‘ why 
was not this done before ? Ha(l I been 
couciliated in time, your friend might 
yet have prospered. But now, though! 
shall be silent henceforth, 1 have already 
said too much against him; and when 
did the imprecations of a bard, so long 
persisted in, fall to the ground unac¬ 
complished ?’ The merchant, as It hap¬ 
pened, was really overtaken by some 
severe calamities; and the popular faith 
in the powers of the minstrel character 
is now more than ever confirmed.” 


A VISIT TO TUE SEVEN CHURCHES OF 

ASIA, by the Rev. Mr. Arundell. 

In the time of the apostles, churches 
were founded at Smyrna, Pergamos, 
Ephesu.s, and four other cities of Asia 
Minor, and they became, if not the 
cradles, the nurseries of Christianity. 
The first is now a fiourishing emporium, 
and the second is still a populous place.; 
Thyatira and Philadelphia are also con¬ 
siderable towns; but the others are little 
better than wretched villages or heaps 
of ruins. The present state of Ephesus 
is indeed deplorable.—“ When I was 
there (says Mr. Arundell) in 182-1, the 
desolation was complete: a Turk whoso 
shed we occupied, his Arab servant, and 
a single Greek, composed the entire po¬ 
pulation, some Turcomans excepted, 
whose black tents were pitched among 
the ruins. The Greek revolution, and 
the predatory excursions of the Sainiotes, 
in a great measure accounted for this de¬ 
sertion. There is still, however, a vil¬ 
lage near, having four hundred Greek 
houses. 

Pergamos also excited both his cu¬ 
riosity and his regret.—“ On entering 
the town, 1 was struck by some enor¬ 
mously high masses of walls on the left, 
stronglv contrasted with the diminutive 
houses beneath and around them: they 
are the remains of the church of St. 
John. I accompanied a Greek priest to 
his church, the only church at present 
in Pergamos; it lies on the ascent of 
the castic-hill, and is a poor shed covered 
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with earth. Thoug^h tlie sun wnsblaKing* 
in full splendour on all the scene with- 
out, this poor church was so dark within, 
that even with the aid of a iflimmering;’ 
lauip I could not <listinctly see the 
figures on the screen. ()n one side of it 
another priest kept a little school. 1 
gave him a Testament. I’hc contrast 
between the magnificent remains of the 
church of St. John which lay beneath, 
and this its poor representative, is as 
striking as between the poverty of the 
state of religion among tiic modern 
(ireeks, and tiie rich abundance of (io- 
spel light whii'ii once shone within the 
walls of the chnrcli of St. Joliii. 

“ For a small haeshish (he says) I 
was permitted to go into tlie hath, in 
which stands the celtdirated Vase. I had 
despaired of seeing it. as the batii was 
occupied by females duritig the morning, 
and subsequently by men: the evening, 
1 was told, was tlie only time in which 
it could be shown. Hut a little money 
will sometimes open the doors of any 
bath; and 1 was actually admitted u bile 
a number of females were reclining on 
the marble benches around the vase.— 
Most exaggerated accounts were given 
by the keeper of the bath of the sums 
onered by Englishmen for this vase; one 
was sail! to liaveollVred forty thousand 
piastres, and another engaged to fill it 
tSritli sequins.” 

Philadelphia is at least entitled to a 
transient notice.—” Wc entered the town 
through chasms in the old wail, which, 
being built of small stones, did not 
appear to be much older than the last 
days of the lower empire; the passage 
through the streets was fiUhy in the e,x- 
treme, though the view of tlie place as 
we approached it was exceedingly beau¬ 
tiful. Wo walked to the bill on which 
formerly stood the Acropolis; the houses 
in general were mean, and we saw 
nothing on the liill but some walls not 
very ancient. From this spot tlie view 
was magnificent in the extreme; highly 
cultivated gardens and vineyards lay at 
tlie back and sides of the town, and 
before it one of the most extensive and 
rich plains in Asia, We returned through 
a dilicrcnt part of the town, and, though 
ohjccts of much curiosity, wore treated 
with civility, confirming Cliandler's 
observation, that the Philadelphians are 
a ‘ civil people.’ It was very pleasing 
to see a number of turtle-doves on the 
roofs of the houses; they were well as¬ 
sociated with the name of Philadelphia 


(brotherly or sisterly love). The storks 
retain possession still of the walls of the 
city, us well as the roofs of many of the 
houses.” 

Although Mr. Arundell is a well- 
wisher to the (ireeks, he seems to con¬ 
sider the Asiatic Turks as prefer.iblc to 
the former people, both for honesty and 
friendliness: but, even if the (ireeks 
were much worse in those respects than 
they really are, there would he no ex¬ 
cuse for the brutal barbarity with which 
they are treated by the ruling power.—• 
An instance of this cruelty, and also of 
the zeal with which tlie Greeks adhere 
to their religion, recently occurred at 
Denizii. A man was accused of adul¬ 
tery with a Turkish woman, ami, re¬ 
fusing to purchase pardon by becoming 
a Moslem, received (says our author) 
“ two thousand strokesof the bastinado, 
and, after lingering for tiirce days in a 
horrible state of sntiering, died.” 

As the zoology of this part of Asia is 
little known, we will extract some par¬ 
ticulars connected with that subject.— 
“ The neighbourhood of .Sedikeuy 
nbounds with jackals; wild hoars an* 
also numerous; and about two years 
since a byicna was killed between that 
village and Honjali. Lions have, I be¬ 
lieve, never been heard of near Sedi- 
kcuy; but one was seen a few years ago 
oil the road to Nymphamm. A ear Ephe- 
sus, wolves arc frequently met with.— 
The lynx has at times been seen in the 
mountains of Sedikeuy; and a wihl 
beast represented by the peasants as high 
as a mule, lately committed dreadful 
ravages among llic fipeks and dogs of 
the shepherds. Its abode was at the 
summit of a very lofty rock, south-east 
of the village. On the opposite moun¬ 
tain of Tartalee, two species of beans, 
one reddish-brown, and the other black, 
are not unfrcquently seen. IVlien the 
above-mentioned beast renewed its ra¬ 
vages, it was found to be a leopard. It 
came down on the flock of an old sliep- 
berd, who, having no arms, depended 
for his safety on a'family of dogs. The 
mother conomenced the attack, but tlie 
leopant placed her iiuietly between his 
forelegs; a young aog was served in 
the same way; but a second fixed hi.s 
teeth on the eye and lip of the beast, 
and kept so determined a hold, that the 
othor.s were liberated, and after a fierce 
contest succeeded in killing their adver¬ 
sary.” 
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A JOURNAL OP A MISSION TO NEW- 
, BRUNSWICK,' NOVA'SCOTIA, ANO 

UPPER-CANADA, btf John fVesty Jl.M. 

Mr. West is a good (liristian and a 
zealous missionary. Visiting New- 
Bninswick with the best intentions, he 
procecde<l from the town of St. John to 
the Vale of Sussex, whore an establish* 
ment was formed by the Ncw-England 
Coiupany, soon after the settling of the 
province, called “ The Academy for in¬ 
structing and civilising the Indians.” 
This was placed under the management 
of a board, consisting of the leading 
provincial authorities; but its efforts 
proved of little use, the Indians return¬ 
ing to their migratory habits, and again 
falling under uie iuducncc of the llo« 
man-catholic priests. One part of tiic 
plan was to apprentice the children of 
the Indians at an early age to dilTercnt 
settlers.—“It is not by such means,” 
says Mr. West, “or by any similar 
forced process that has been acted upon, 
or any means that compel them to be 
‘ hewers of wood and drawers of water,’ 
in a menial capacity, that a just exjiect- 
ation can be raised of any conversion in 
their state. Their naturally high and 
independent spirit must he consulted in 
the attempt to do tliein good; and this 
is best done by encouraging them, on 
all favourable occasions, to become 
settliTS on their own hinds, or lands 
which in common justice should be 
assi;>ned to them, as the original pro¬ 
prietors of the soil. An Indian .secs 
acutely all the relative stat ions in society, 
and feels keenly the contempt with 
which he is often treated by white peo¬ 
ple, nil account of the colour of his 
skin. A short time ago, Sacclio Beeson, 
a chief of the Passamaquoddy tribe, ac¬ 


companied a deputation of Indians to a 
convention in the state of Maine, for the 
purpose of asserting tbeir right of pro¬ 
perty in till' land where tlmy were 
iocuted. At the house of accommodation 
they were put into a back-room for tlie 
night, witli a small candle, where the 
boots of a considerable number of per¬ 
sons, who had arrived for the meeting, 
were left. The next day the chief com¬ 
plained to the’ assembly, bow badly 
Indians were accommodated ; ami being 
desired to state what he had to complain 
of, said, ‘ Bools too much, and light too 
little.’ 

“'riie Indians (Mr. West adds), not 
being encouraged to inter-mai ry or ini.x 
with white jieople on terms of equality, 
have receded as a distinct people, or 
have been driven before those who have 
carried commerce, with civilisation, far 
into the wilderness and lands of tbeir 
forefatliers; and it cannot lie otlierwise 
than affecting to an honest and feeling 
mind, to recollect the ivay in wliich Eu¬ 
ropeans first obtained a footing in tbeir 
country, and tlic possession of their pa- 
trimonV.” 

Proceeding to the province of Nova- 
Scotia, Mr. West found the descendants 
of the. original natives in an uncomfort¬ 
able state, not inde.c*! oppressed by the 
colonists, bui certainly not well treated. 
Tliey wander about the country (he 
says) in detached parties, in extreme 
wrctcbcdne.ss, and are fast diiniiiisbing 
in number. Ho not only advises that 
they should be encouraged in agrienl- 
tural pursuits, but that religious and 
scholastic insttueti'on should be syslem- 
atically afforded to them ; and sucli ;hI- 
vicc is too judicious to be neglected or 
disregarded by just and upright proviii 
cial governors. 


STANZAS, 

viritten immediately after hearing a most impressioe Sermon deliecred by the 
Rev. Mr. Ireland, at Foxedrin, in Essc.x, in the Summer of 1827, from the 
t followinff text: “The rich and poor meet together: the Lord is the maker of 
tiieni all.”—P roverbs. 

The poor man look'd with envious eye 
Upon the rich man’s store;. 

His bosom liarbotir’d envy’s sigh; — 

He wish’d his pittance more. 

But he had health, apd soundly slept, 

Though hard bis couch might be; 

For fancied woes be never wept; 

And clnldren pre.ss’d bis knee. 

2 I 
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' 1 Scene in an African Dcserl. 

rii« rich man, a comnum t*yc 

Mi^ht onvy him liis state. 

Mourn’d iiis lost health ivitb many a sigh, 

And nuirmiir’d still at fate. 

He fancied griefs in pleasure’s anus, 

Where grief should never he; 

He long’d for children, and their charms; 

But childless still was he. 

Though clad in splendor, though his faro 
VTas sumptuous ev’ry day. 

Though downy beds ’twus his to sharp, 

Sleep would’not with him stay; 

\ud in his he,art, though pride would nui 
The hitter truth nnftdd. 

He often thought the poor man’s lot 
Better than all his gold. 

I’oor nijinl for wealth then ash ho more; 

11 has* not pow ’r to save; 

And, oh! remember, rich andpuor 
Shall meet within the grave! i. '^i i.acuv. 


A SCKNt IN AN AFRICAN OESMIT, 

poetically descrihed by Mr. Pringle. 

Afar in the desert 1 love to ride, 

With the silent hush-hoy alone by my side; 

When the sorrows of life the soul o’ercast, 

And, sick of the present, I turn to the past; 

And the eye is snifused with regretful tears, 

Prom the fond recollections of former years; 

And the shadows of things that have long since Hed 
Flit over the brain, like the ghosts of the dead ;— 
Bright visions of glory that vanish’d too soon, 
Day-dreams that departed ere manhood’s noon. 
Attachments by fate or by falsehood reft. 

Companions of early days lost or left. 

And my native lana, whose m,agical name 
Thrills to the heart like electric flame! 

The home of my childhood, the haunt of my prime,— 
All the passions and scenes of that rapturous time, 
VVhen the feelings were yonng, and the world was new, 
Like the fresh bowers of Paradise opening to view! 
All—all now forsaken, forgotten, or gone! 

And I—lone exile remember'd of none— 

My high aims abandon’d, and good acts undone, 

Quite weary of all that is under the sun,— 

With that sadness of heart which no stranger may scan, 
I fly to the desert afar from man. 

Afar in the desert i love to ride. 

With the silent bush-boy alone by my side ; 

O’er the hiowu Karroo, where the bleating erv 
Of the springbok’s fawn sounds plaintively; 
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The Pains of Genius. IOA 

Whore the zebra wantonly tosses his mane 
In fields seldom chcor’d by the dew nr the rum ; 

And the stately koodoo exultinf|;ly bounds. 

Undisturb’d by the bay of the hunter’s hounds; 

And the timorous qua^ha’s wild whistlini^ neijrli 
is heard by the fountain at fall of day ; 

And the fleet-footed ostrich over the waste 
Speeds like a horseman who travels in haste ; 

Fur she hies away to tlie home of her rest, 

Where she and her mate have scooped their lU'st, 

Far hid from the pitiless plunderer’s view, 

In the pathless.depths of the parch’d Karroo. 

Afar in the desert I love to ride, 

With the silent bush-boy alone by my side: 

Away—auay in the wilderness vast, 

Where the white man's foot hath never pass'd, 

And the quiver’d Curanna, or Itcchuan, 

Hath rarely cross’d with his rovin^f clan ; 

A region of emptiness, howling and drear, 

Whidi man hath abandon’d, from famine and fear: 

Which the snake and the lizartl inhabit alone. 

With the twilight bat from the old hollow stone ; 

Where grass, nor herb, nor shrub, takes root. 

Save poisonous thorns that pierce the foot; 

And the bitter melon for food and drink 
Is the pilgrim’s fare by the salt-lake’s brink ; 

A region of drought, where no river glides, 

Nor rippling broolc with osier’d sides; 

Where reedy pool, nor mossy fountain. 

Nor shady tree, nor cloud-capt mountain. 

Is found, to refresh the aching eye; 

But the barren earth, and thelburning sky, 

And the blank horizon round and round, 

Without a living sight or sound. 

Tell to the heart in its pensive mood. 

That this—is Nature’s solitude. 

And here,—while the ni^ht-winds round me sigh. 

And the stars burn bright in the midnight sky. 

As 1 sit apart by the caveru’d stone, 

Like Bliiah at Horeb’s cave, alone. 

And feel as a moth in the mighty hand 
That spread the heavens anil heaved the land, 

A * still small voice’ comes through the wild, 

(Like a father consoling his fretful child,) 

Which banishes bitterness, wrath, and fear, 

Saying ,—^ Man is distant^ but Hod is near!' 


THE PAINS OF GENIUS, 

by Mr. Robert Montgomery. 

Knvy not the poet's name, 

Darken not his dawn of fame; 

'Tis the guerdon of a mind 
'Uove the thralls of earthly kind , 
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The Heliotrope, and the Lay of the Mourner. 

’Tis the haven for a soul 
Where the storms of genius roll: 

It often lights him to nis doom, 

A halo round an early tomb! 

The whirling brain and heated brow. 

Ideas that torture while they grow; 

The soaring fancy over-fraught, 

The burning agonies of thought; 

The sleepless eye and racking head. 

The airy terrors round him spread; 

Dr frecaing smile of Apathy, 

Or scowl of green-eyed Jealousy; 

Dr haggard Want, whose lean hands wave 
Unto a cold uncover’d grave ; 

Oh! these must win a poet’s name; 

Then, darken not his dawn of fame. 


TUB HBUOTHOPK, 

by Mr. Gent, 

There is a flower whose modest eye 
Is turn’d with looks of light and love, 
Who breathes her softest, sweetest sigh. 
Whene’er the sun is bright above. 

J^ct clouds obscure, or darkness veil. 

Her fond idolatry is fled; 

Her sighs no more their sweets exhale; 
The loving eye is cold and dead. 

Dan’st thou not trace a moral here. 

False flatt’rer of the prosp’rous hour ? 
Let but an adverse cloud appear. 

And thou art faithless as the flower! 


THE LAY OK THE MOURNER, 

by Mrs. €. B, IFilson. 

It is not ’mid the busy throngs. 

When all around from care arc free. 

That tender thoughts come stealing on,* 
Mingled with fond regret for thee I 
It is not in life’s giddy round,— 

The crowded sceiic,—“ the hum of men,” 
My heart is conscious of the wound, 

That ne’er on earth shall heal again I 


* Rhyme is not essential to poetry; but» when it is used, it ought to be better than this. 
—Edit. 




The Gay Wife and her Gallant. 

No!—it is when the busy day 
Is o’er, and night, in sable pall, 

(Chasing each worldly thoughtaway) 

Veils lowly cot and lordly hall; ' 

When sleep sits close, on happier eyes, 

On lids from sorrow’s tear-drops free; 

That phantoms of the past arise. 

And niern’ry’s vision turns to thee! 

Yes! oft thy smile’s remember’d light 
Illumes the darkness of my soul. 

In the calm hours of “ stilly night,” 

When fancy reigns without control! 

Oft do the morning stars surprise 
(Those liug’ring gems pale daylight knows,) 
My vigils,—ere tliese wakeful eyes 
Have tasted slumber’s brief repose ? 

They bear me on from place to place, 

From rustic scene to lighted hall; 

And, if joy’s sunshine cross my face, 

Deem that I have forgotten all; 

But wrong they deem!—unqualfd by me, 
Lethe’s oblivious wave may flow; 

1 would not lose one tbought of thee, 

For all that pleasure can bestow! 

Thy mem’ry !—’tis the light that flings 
Hadiance, where darkness else had been; 

The link to which my spirit clings, 

To draw it from this mortal scene; 

It is tile one inspiring thought. 

From all earth’s grosser passions free ; 

The whisper’d hope, with rapture fraught. 
That where thou art—I yet may be! 

They who would bid my fancy range, 

From dwelling on thy mem’ry here. 

What do they oiTer in exchange, 

'fhat I could cherish half so dear? 

My guide on earth,—my hope in Hcav’n, 

The pilot of life’s darken’d hour; 

Oh! say—what bliss has pleasure giv’n. 

To equal sorrow’s hallowing power? 


THE UAY WIFE, AND HER GALLANT ; 

from a new Satire^ called the Man of Ton. 

To her, a kind of loveliness belongs, 

Which painters cannot give, or poets’ songs; 

Not quite commanding beauty, but below 
The scale that critics nx, and artists know; 
Something not soon forgotteni and which leaves 
That image on the heart the eye receives, 

Of strange mysterious pow’r,—a form and face 
AVlicrc careless negligence seems studied grace; 
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Biographical Sketch of Burns, the Poi L 

An eye of liquid blue, whose waiul’rinff boiims 
lliiunt all our thoughts, and rule us in our dri-atus; 

A nameless witchery, that wins and blinds 
The wise, as (irmly as the weakest minds; 

Not arm’d with talents rare, and not a wit, 

Made when dame Nature was in playful tit: 

Her—prudence would not win, nor wise men have. 
Nor he that boasts he would not be a slave. 

Ye witless, fear her seeming want of art; 

Be doubly watchful, wise ones, of your heart: 

Her pow’rs arc every wher6; your eyt'i and car 
Are traitors to your peace, and cost you dear. 

Ill chance it is wlien charms like these arc sold, 

111 fashion’s mart, for all-commanding gold ; 

When pair’d, not match’d, to an unequal mate. 

She has, the world declares, the happiest state. 

Rich, young, and handsome—what is morein lite r 
And free to flirt—neglected—^and a wife! 

Just such was fair Selina: hcr’s the taste 
To name a toque, add inches to a waist, 

Reduce a bonnet, or exalt a curl, 

Make feathers flow’rs, change amethyst to pearl. 
Winds chang’d less ohen than her will, and she, 

To rule with tyranny, had still kept free: 

She laugh’d at love, for her nnwounded heart 
“ Could jest at scars that never felt a smart.” 

She held at Almack’s an inferior court. 

Laugh’d at the queens, and of their laws made spoil. 
Full many an angry duchess frown’d in vain 
On men, fine men, she number’d in her train: 
Though ail confess’d she held a sov’reign sway. 
None knew what charm specific won the day. 

And could this Cynosure so wholly fill 
The world witlicnvy thus, and Jack be still? 

" Win her, and something’s dune; hut how can 1 
Through this gay garden chase this butterfly? 

I’ll give a fete,’’ Jack cries, “ nor heed the cost: 
And fair Selina rules it—or I’m lost.” 

Caught by his open front, his air of truth, 

Selina more than once had mark’d the youth; 

Heard of his losses—honor in his play; 

And lik’d the thoughtless Timon of the day ; 

Heard liim run down, and, in her giddy way, 

Vow’d to assist him, and her taste display. 

Thus chance supplied what not e’en gold could buy. 
And Jack’s flag wav’d on fashion’s topmast high. 


A NEW BIOGRAPHICAL AND CIIARAC» 
TERISTIC SKETCH OF BURNS, THE 
POET. 

The fame of the northern bard ‘may 
be said rather to have increased than 
declined since his death, and his coun¬ 
trymen are particularly eager to pay 
respect to his memory. Mr. I 40 ckhart, 
son-in-law to the author of Waverley, 
has diligently endeavoured to extend 


our information respecting the poet 
whom he admires; and, if we do not 
learn from him all that we could wish, 
we at least know more than we did before. 

Robert Burns was born on the 2.'>th of 
January, 1759, in a clay-built cottage, 
about two miles to the south of the town 
of Ayr, and in the immediate vicinity of 
the iKirk of Alloway, and the “ Auhl 
Brig o’ Doon.” About a week after¬ 
wards, part of the frail dwelling, whieh 
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liis father had constrneted with his own 
hands, f;;avc way at midnight; and the 
infant poet and his mother were carried, 
through the storm, to the shelter of a 
neighbouring hovel. During his boy¬ 
hood lie displayed no precocious indica¬ 
tions of poetic gciiins; on the contrary, 
his brother (lilbert was, at School, his 
superior in intelligence and talent. Doth 
brothers spent their early youth in rural 
toils; and, at the age of liftccn, love for 
.1 Iminie lass, with whom he was en- 
gaged^ in the labours of harvest, was the 
first inspiration of Hubert Burns.— 
“Among her other love-inspiring qua¬ 
lities,” he tells us, “ she sung sweetly; 
and it was her favourite reel, to which 1 
.itlenipled giving an embodied vehicle 
in rhyme. 1 was not so presumptuous 
as to imagine that I couhl make verses 
like ])rinted ones, composed by men who 
had (ireek and Jiatin; but my girl sung 
<1 song, wliicli was said to be composed 
by a small country laird’s son, on otie of 
Ins fatlier’s maids, with wlioin ho Wusiu 
love; and I saw no reason why 1 might 
not rhyme as well as he; for, excepting 
lliat lie could smear sheep anycast neats, 
his father living in tlie inoorlands, he 
had no more seliohir-craft than myself. 
Thus with rnc began love and poetry.” 

Instead of following the biographer 
in bis whole course, we shall select the 
most striking passages. In 17815 Burns 
yisit(‘d the Scotish capital; and, referr¬ 
ing to tliis important epoch in his life, 
Sir Walter Scott says, ‘‘As for Burns, 
I may truly say, f^rgUium vidi tantum. 
I ivas a lau of fifteen in 178f)-7, when he 
came first to Edinburgh, but had sense 
and feeling enough to be much interested 
in his poetry, and would have given the 
world to know him; but I had very little 
acimaintance with any literary people, 
and still less with the gentry of the west 
country, the two sets that he most fre¬ 
quented, Mr. Thomas Grierson was at 
Inat time a clerk of niy father’s. He 
knew Burns, and promised to ask him 
to his lodgings to dinner, but had no 
ojjportunity to keep his word; other- 
Avisc I might have seen more of this di¬ 
stinguished man. As it was,! saw him 
one day at the late venerable professor 
Forgusfon’s, where there were several 
gentlemen of literary reputation, among 
whom I remriuber the celebrated Mr. 
Diigald Stewart. Of course we young¬ 
sters sat silent, looked, ami listened.— 
The only thing I remember which was 
remarkable in Burns’ manner, was the 


effect produced upon him by a print of 
Banbury’s, representing a soldier lying 
dead on the snoAv, his dog sitting iii 
misery on one side,—on the other, his 
widow Avith a child in her arms. These 
lines Avere written beneath:— 

‘ Coldnn Canadian liilN, or Miinlrn's plain, 
IViliaps that parent wept her soldier slain— 
U6iit o’er her babe, her eye dissolv'd in dew ; 
The big drops, iniiigliiig with the milk lie drew, 
ffavc the sad presage «f his future years. 

The child of misery baptia’d in tears.' 

Burns seemed much affected by the 
print, or rather the ideas which it sug¬ 
gested to his mind. He actually shed 
tears. He asked Avhosu the lines were, 
and it chanced tlmt nobody bnt myself 
remembered tliat they occur in a half- 
forgotten poem of Lnnghorue’s, called 
by the unpromising title of ‘The Jus¬ 
tice of Peace.’ I Avliispered my inform¬ 
ation to a friend present, who men¬ 
tioned it to Burns, who rewarded me 
Avitli a look and a word, which, though 
of mere civility, 1 then received, and 
still recollect, Avith very great pleasure. 
His person was strong and robust; his 
manners rustic, not clownish; a sort of 
dignified plainness ‘and simplicity, which 
received part of its effect, perbups, from 
one’s knowlege of his extraordinary 
talents. His features arc represented in 
Mr. ^iasmytil’s picture; but to me jt 
conveys the idea that they are diminish¬ 
ed, as if seen in perspective. I tliink 
his countenance avus more massive than 
it looks in any of the portraits. 1 
Avonlii have taken tliC poet, liad 1 not 
knoAvn Avhat lie was, for a very saga¬ 
cious country farmer of the old Scotch 
school, i. c. none.of your modern agri¬ 
culturists, avlio keep labourers for their 
drudgery, but the aouce gudernan who 
held his oavu plough. There was a 
strong expression of sense and shrcwil- 
uess in all his lineaments; the eye 
alone, I think, indicated the p ictical 
character and temperament. It tvas 
large, and of a dark cast, which glowed 
(! say literally glowed) when he spoke 
with feeling or interest. 1 never saw 
such another eye in a human libad, 
though 1 have seim the most distin¬ 
guished men of my time. His conver¬ 
sation expressed perfect self-confidence, 
without the slightest presumption.— 
Among the men who were the most 
learned of their time and country, he 
expressed himself Avithqicrfcct firmness, 
but without the least intrusive forward- 
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Mess; and, when lie diA'cred in opinion, 
he did not hesitate to express it firmly, 
yet at the same time with modesty. I 
do not remember any part of Iiis conver> 
sation distinctly enough to be quoted; 
iiordid I ever see him again, except in 
the street, where he did not recognise 
me, as 1 could not expect he should. 
He was much caressed in Edinburgh; 
but considering what literary emolu¬ 
ments have been since his day) the ef¬ 
forts made for his relief were extremely 
trifling. I reniembcr on tliis occasion i 
mention, 1 thought Burns’ acqiiaintiince 
with English poetry was rather limited, 
and also, that, having twenty times tlie 
abilities of Allan Ramsay and of Fcr- 

{ 'usoo, he talked of them with too much 
lumility as his models; there was, 
doubtless, national predilection in his 
estimate. X'his is all 1 can tell you 
about Burns. I have only to add, that 
his dress corresponded with his nianner. 
lie was like a farmer dressed in his best 
to dine with the laird. I do not speak 
in tmlatn parleoi, when I say I never 
saw a man in company with Ids siqx*- 
riors in station and information, more 
perfectly free from cither the reality or 
the affectation of embarrassment. I 
was told, but did not observe it, that 
his address to females was extremely 
deferential, and always with a turn 
either to the pathetic or humorous, 
which engaged their attention particu¬ 
larly. 1 have heard the late duchess of 
Gordon remark this.” 

Speaking of the poet’s rise, Mr. Lock- 
luu-t says, Darkly as the career of 
Burns was destined to terminate, 'there 
can be no doubt that he made his first 
apucarance at a period highly favour- 
aolc for his reception as a British, and 
especially as a Scotisli poet. Nearly 
forty years had elapsed since the death 
of Thomson:—Collins, Gray, Gold¬ 
smith, had successively disappeared :•» 
Dr. Johnson had belied the ricli promise- 
of his early appearance, and confined 
himself to prose; andCowperhad hardly 
begun to oc recognised as having any 
considerable pretensions to fill the long- 
vacant throne in England. At home— 
without derogation from the merits either 
of the trajgedy of Douglas or the poem 
of tlie Minstrel, be it said—men must 
have gone back at least three Centuries 
to fiml a Scotish poet at all entitled to 
be considered as of that high order to 
which the generous criticism of Mac¬ 
kenzie at once admitted ‘ tlie Ayrshire 
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ghinan.’ Of the form and garb of 
lis roinposition, much, unqucstionalily 
and avowedly, was derived from his 
more immediate predecessors, Ramsay 
and Fergusou; but tliere was a bold 
mastery of hand in his picturesque de¬ 
scriptions, to prbduce any thing equal to 
wliicli it was necessary to recall tlie days 
of (Christ’s Kirk on the Green, and 
Peebles to the Play; and, in his more 
solemn pieces, a depth of inspiration, 
and a massive energy of language, to 
which the dialect of his country had 
been a stranger, at least since ‘ Dunbar 
the Rfackar.’' The Muses of Scotland 
had never indeed been silent; and the 
ancient minstrelsy of the land, of which 
a slender portion had as yet been com¬ 
mitted to tlie safeguard of the press, was 
banded from generation to generation, 
and preserved, in many a fragment, 
faithful images of the pteuliar tender¬ 
ness, and peculiar humour, of the na¬ 
tional fancy and character—precious 
representations, wliich Burns bnnself 
never surpassed in bis liappiest ellorts. 
But tliese were fragments; anti, with a 
scanty hamifiil of exceptions, the best 
of tlicm, at least of the serious kind, 
were very ancient. Among tlie number¬ 
less eirnsions of the Jacobite Muse, 
valuable as we now consider lliem for 
the record of manners and events, it 
would be diflicnlt to point «nt half-a- 
dozen strains worthy, for poetical excel¬ 
lence alone, of a place among the old 
chivalrous ballads of tlie Southern, or 
even of the Highland Border, (lenera- 
tions liad passed away since any Scotish 
poet had appealed to the sympatliics of 
Ids countrymen in a lofty Scotish strain. 

“ It was reserved for Burns to inter¬ 
pret the inmost soul of tlie Scotish pea¬ 
sant in all its moods, and in verse e.\- 
quisitciy and intensely Scotish, without 
degrading citlicr his sentiments or his 
language witli one touch of vulgarity. 
Siicii is the delicacy of native taste, and 
the power of a truly masculine genius.’’ 

Among the enlarged enjoyments 
which his first success afforded _ to 
Burns, was an opportunity of traveling 
over many parts of his native country. 
He went to the southern border, where 
every hiil is sacred to the Muse, and 
every stream made sacred by 'song. He 
was, it may well be suppoaed, deliglited 
with the picturesque anA memorable 
scenes offered to his imagination; and 
we are told that he ranged with parti- 
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cu]ar plt'asnn; through the localities 
cclchratetl by the old minstrels, of 
U’h(>sc ^vorks lie was a passionate ad¬ 
mirer. 

Burns had a sensitive teinperament, 
and his feelings were soon iiurt by real 
and even by fancied neglect. In a fit 
of gloomy discontent, he thus wrote to 
a friend:—“There arc just two crea¬ 
tures that I would envy—a horse in his 
wild state traversing the forests of Asia, 
or an oyster on some of the desert shores 
of Europe. The one has not a wish 
without enjoyment; the other has neither 
wish nor fear." * * * These have 

been six horrible weeks. Anguish and 
low spirits have made inc unlit to read, 
write, or think. 1 haveahnndied times 
wished that one could resign life as an 
oUicer docs a commission ; for I would 
not ti(ke in any poor ignorant wretch by 
itelli/ti' out. Lately, I was a sixpenny 
private, and (iod knows a miserahle 
soldier enough: now 1 march to the 
campaign a starving cadet, a little more 
conspicuously wretched, i am ashiuned 
of all this; for, though 1 do not want 
bravery for the warfare of life, 1 could 
wisli, like some'other soldiers, to have 
as much fortitude or cunning as to dis¬ 
semble or conceal my eowaidice." 

“ It seems impossible (says Mr. Lock¬ 
hart) to donht that Burns Inn! in fact 
lingered in Edinburgh, in the vague 
hope that something would be dune for 
iiiin. lie visited and revisited a farm,— 
talked and wrote scholarly and wisely 
about ‘ having a fortune at the plough- 
tail,’ and so forth; (nit all the while 
nourished the fund dream that the admi¬ 
ration of his country would ere long 
present itself in some solid and tafigiblu 
slnipp. Illness and confinenicnt gave 
him leisure to concentrate his imagina¬ 
tion on tile darker side of his prospects; 
uud some of his letters may teach those 
who envy the powers and the fame of 
genius, to pause fur a moment over the 
annals of literature, and think what 
superior capabilities of misery have been, 
ill amaj<)rity of cases, intervvaven with 
the [lossession of those very talents, from 
which all but their possessors derive 
ninningled gratification." 

The poet was at length ch voted to a 
post connected with the excise.—“ From 
tlie time when he entered on his excise 
duties, he more and more neglected the 
concerns of his farm. Occasionally he 
might be seen holding the plough (an 
exercise in which he excelled, aiid was 
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f iroiul of excelling), or stalkitig down 
lis furrows, with the wliite sheet of 
grain wrappe«l _ about him, a ‘ teiity 
seedsman ;’ hut'he was more commonly' 
occupied in far dtiferent pursuits. * I 
am now,’ said he, in uno of his letters, 

* a poor rasc.’illy ganger, coinleinned to 
gallop two hundred miles every week, 
To inspect dirty bonds and yeasty bar¬ 
rels.’ Both in verso and in prose he 
recorded the bitter feelings with wliicli 
he first followed his new vocation. Ills 
jests on the subject are uniformly bitter. 

‘ 1 have the same consolation,’ he tells 
Mr. Ainslie, ‘which I once heard a re¬ 
cruiting serjeant give to his audience in 
the streets of Kilmarnock: ‘ Ueiitlcmen, 
for your farther enrouragernent, I can 
assure you, that ours is the most black¬ 
guard corps under the crown, and, con¬ 
sequently, witli us an honest fellow has 
the surest chance of preferment.’ He 
winds up almost all his statements of 
his feelings on thisf matter in the same 
strain. 

' I hac a wife and twa wee laddiess; 

Tliry uiiiiiii liae bro e and l)iut« u’duddirs. 

Ye Ueil jom’'Clf,my heart viglil |irond i'», 

I needna vaunt; 

Ilut I’ll sued bcvuiiu tliiaw sauKli-Wtuidie-'. 

Ucffaiethcy want.’ 

On one occasion, however, he lakes a 
higher tone. ‘ Tliere is a certain stig¬ 
ma,’ says he to bishop Uedde.s, ‘in the 
name of exciseman: hut 1 do not intend 
to borrow honour from any profession;’ 
which may, ])erhap$, remind the retnler 
of Bihbon's lofty language, on finally 
quitting the learned and polished circles 
of London and Paris, for his Swiss re¬ 
tirement : ‘ 1 am too inudt'st, or too 
proud, to rate my value by that of my 
associates.’ Burns, in his perpetual 
perambulations over the moors of Bum- 
iries-shirc, had every temptation to en¬ 
counter winch bodily fatigue, tlie bland¬ 
ishments of hosts and hostesses, and the 
habitual manners of those who acteil 
with iiim in the duties of the excise, 
could present. He was, moreover, 
wherever he went, exposed to perils of 
his own, by the reputation wliicli he 
had earned as a poet, and by his extra¬ 
ordinary powers of cntertaitiinent in 
conversation. From the castle to tl>e 
cottage, evetY door flew open at liis 
approach; and the old system of hospi¬ 
tality, then flourisliing, rciulcretl it 
diflicult for the inpst suhcrly-inclined 
guest to rise from any lunii's Imni d in 
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the trim that he sat down to it. 
Tlie tanner, if Hiirns was soeii passing, 
left his le.jpors, and trotto<l by tlie side 
of Jenny (his mare), until he could per- 
siiade the hard that the day was hot 
enough to demand an extra libation. 
If he entered an inn at midnight, after 
all the inmates were in bed, the news of 
his arrival circulated from the cellar to 
the garret; and ere ten minutes had 
elapsed, the landlord and all his guests 
were assembled round the ingle, the 
largest punch-bowl was produced, and 

■ Be ours lliia —who knows wliat roiiios to- 

was the language of every eye in tlie 
circle that welcomed him. 'Flie state¬ 
liest gentry of tlie cininty, whenever 
they had especial merriment in view, 
called in the wit and eloquence of 
Hums to enliven their carousals.” 


TIIK rKO( ESS OK Ti'E KEASi'NIN’t; 

F.vci.i/rv. 

Inquiries into the mode of employ¬ 
ing our reason must he interesting to 
ail ivho, posses.sing mental powers, 
justly boast of their marked superiority 
to the brute creation. On some former 
occasions, we culled the attention of our 
readers to the powers of the mind a)id 
the right use of reason ; hut, of the four 
parts into which wc divided the subject 
(namely, perception, judgement, argn- 
inentation or ratiocination^ and disposi¬ 
tion or arrangement), we only examined 
tlie two first. Tha third part, therefore, 
now demands our notice and considera¬ 
tion. 

In the practice of argumentation, we 
infer something that is less known from 
tliose points and cireumstances which 
are m<>re evident. As judgcMnent joins 
or disjoins our iileas, and forms a pro¬ 
position, so reasoning joins at least three 
propo.sitioHs, and frames a syllogism.— 
When we are unable to judge of the 
truth or falsehood of a proposition in an 
immediate manner, by the tnern con¬ 
templation of the subject of our remark, 
and of the predicate^ or that which we 
afiirrn, we are obliged to devise a third 
idea, that, by seeing how far the two 
fornner agree or disagree with it, wcniay 
judge whether they a^rec or disagree 
among themselves. When we question 
whether God is entitled to our reveren¬ 
tial homage or worship, wc introduce 
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the idea uf a creiitor as a middle term, 
and say, worship is duo to our Creator 

God is our Creator;—therefore wor¬ 
ship is due to God. Two of these 
phrases arc called the pi anises (or pre¬ 
vious assertions), and the third is the 
logical conclusion or inference. The 
first, uniting the predicate of the cuti- 
cliision with the middle term, is c.illed 
the major proposition, and the second, 
connecting lliat term witli the subject 
(God), is styled the, minor, and some¬ 
times the assumption. 

When a syllogism is stated hypothe- 
ti(‘aily or conditionally, the point in 
question remains to he proved in the 
following >vay. " If virtue (says a 
rcasoner) be desirable, it ought to he 
followed; whatever is good is desirable; 
therefore virtue ought to be followed.” 
If itslioiilil appear, on due investiga¬ 
tion, that virtue is not a just object of 
desire, tliu conclusion would he false: 
but, as we find the middle term (or the 
proviso in this-case) to be correct, the 
inference is just. 'I’o syllogisms some 
rules belong, the observance of which 
ivlil secure us from false inferences. 
One is, that particular propositi¬ 
ons are contained in universal ones, 
ami may be inferred from tliem, while, 
on the other hand, iinivcr$als'C.innot be 
inferred from particulars. Thus, when 
we say that all luinian heings are sinful, 
we include our best frieiuls in tlie, same 
censure; but, when we. atlinn that some 
men arc rascals, we arc very far from 
meaning that all men are uf tlial descri])- 
tion. Another rule is, that iu all, afiir- 
mutivc propositions, the predieute has 
no greater extension than the subject, 
because its extension is restrained by 
the subject, and it is therefore deemed a 
piirticular idea; hut the predicate of a 
nej^ative proposition is always Uikcii 
universally, for in its whole extension it 
is denied of the subject;—for instance, 
when we say, “ no man can liy in the 
air," we deny all powers of flight to all 
men. A third rule is, tlmt no two alfir- 
mativc premises can justify & negative 
conclusion ;-r-a fourth is, that, if one of 
the premises be negative^ the conclusion 
must be so too;—and it is added by 
logicians, that, where both premises arc 
negative, nothing can be concluded, for 
they separate the middle term both from 
the subject and predicate of the conclu¬ 
sion, and, when two ideas are not con¬ 
sonant with a third, we cannot logically 
infer that they either agree or disagree 
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with vuch otlivr, Thiis rule, they say, is 
suspciiiicd where the negation is a part 
of the middle term, or where the two 
premises look like negatives according 
to the words, while one is ufKrmative in 
sense; as, Wiiat has no tliunght can- 
ii«>t reason; a worm has no thought; 
therefore a worm cannot reason." In 
fact, these negative premises contain 
only one iissertion. 

A negative may he so used in a syllo¬ 
gism as to falsify the original proposi¬ 
tion. Nothing is better than virtue; 
every thing is better than nothing; there¬ 
fore every thing is better than virtue." 
This sophistical and ludicrous conclu¬ 
sion arises from the varied position and 
application of the negative. 

A conjunctive .syllogism is one in 
wiiicli tlie major proposition, or the 
minor, has distiuct parts, which are 
joined by some particle of speech. " If 
God were not a being of iidinito good- 
iu:ss, he would nut consult the happi¬ 
ness of his creatures; but God docs 
consult the happiness of his creatures; 
therefore lie is a being of infinite good¬ 
ness." Tills is a h'gitiinate conclusion; 
but, if any one should say, “ If a mi¬ 
nister were u prince, he must be honored; 
but a luinister must be honored ; there¬ 
fore be ii.ust be a prince;"—the iiife- 
renee is inconsequential and fallacious, 
because it misapplies the middle* term,— 
the honor which is stated to he due. 

In a disjunctive syllogism, two or 
more predicated cireuoistunces do nut 
both or all belong to the subject, but 
one (ixcludes the resft. It is either the 
spring, summer, autumn, or winter; 
but it is not the summer, autumn, or 
winter; therefore it is the spring." As 
a year consists of four seasons, we, by 
naming all and excluding three, quickly 
determine that to which the conclusion 
is applicable.—Another syllogism of 
this class may thus be stated: “The 
world is either self-existent, or the work 
of a finite or an infinite being ; but it is 
not self-existent, nor is it the work of a 
finite Iieing; therefore it is the work of 
aa infinite being." This reasoning, 
though seemingly complex, is as just as 
that of tlie most simple syllogism. 

" J n the midst oilife we arc in deaths" 
is an alarming dennneiation of wliicli 
most of us have heard. Tlie assertion 
is not siifhciently precise, because life 
and death cannot he simultaneous. Let 
us put it in a syllogistic form, and we 


shall soon see its bearing and its force, 
'i’he middle term or tlie test v/hicli 
occurs, is tiie idea of niicertaiiity 
“ No one can depend on that which is 
uncertain; life is uncertain ; therefore 
no one can depend on a continuance of 
life—that is, at one moment we are 
in the midst of life; at another we are 
in death. The phrase was intended to 
refer to life, considered as liable to lie 
suddenly terminated by some casual 
contingency; and, tlicreture, when it is 
applieu by the chaplain of a prison to 
the execution of a criminal, it is not 
only false reasoning, but,' in the case ot 
mere robbery. (which, we think, does 
not call for capital punishment), i.s a 
seeming insult to the poor victim. The 
ruling power closes the life of a subject 
by an act of vioienci*, the justice of 
which is ut least problematieal, and the 
ofheiating minister of the church con- 
founds the act with the effect of a sudden 
accident, a stroke of paralysis, or a fit 
of apoplexy. 

Among disjunctive .syllogisms, a di 
lemma Is particularly reniarkalde, a.s it 
sometiyies req'iires a cousidcnthle de¬ 
gree of logical acuteness to settle the 
doubts to which it gives rise. It consists 
of two or more propositions, which ap¬ 
pear to he so disconkutt, that you do 
nut readily know which ought to prevaii 
in the argiimed^atiun. It is like a.sword 
that cuts with two edges.—The cele¬ 
brated spc(‘chof IJamlct,beginning with 
“To he or not to he,” is a striking iii- 
st.inccof adilcrnma. Tiie Danishpritiee, 
shock.ul at the varioius ills of life, iinuli- 
tatus on tiie expi'dieiicy of snieide, as a 
remedy for those ills; Imt,after e<iriiest 
deliberation, he is apprehensive that the 
remedy may be worse than tlie disease, 
and therefore resolves not to “ make bis 
quietus with a bare bodkin." 

A logician says, “ In this life we must 
either indulge our vicious inclinations, 
or resist them: to indulge them will 
bring sin and sorrow; ro resist their 
influence is laboiious and painful; there¬ 
fore we cannot be perfectly free from 
sorrow or pain jn this life." But this 
is not a just example of a <iileiuma; for 
the conclusion is instantly settled in one 
way, instead of distracting or diviiliug 
the attention of the logical student. 

A ciiriOim instance of a real dilemma 
is given by an ancient wViter. Euatlilus, 
being instructed liy Protagoras in tin- 
art of pleading, promised tnal,- as soon 
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as he shouUl ^ain a cause in the court, 
hiMvoiild reward his teacher. The latter, 
th<; pupil disinclined to grant 
any reconipence, sued him for it, and 
thus addresised him:—“Either the cause 
uill he deterntined in mv favor or in 
yojir’s: if it should be settled as I wish, 
you must pay me according to the sen¬ 
tence of the judge; if the decision 
should be favorable to you, you must 
pay me in compliance with your pro¬ 
mise ; therefore, in cither case, you 
must pay me the reward,”—This di¬ 
lemma was thus retorted:—“Either(said 
Euathliis) I shall gain the cause or lose 
it: in the former ease, nothing will be 
due to you, according to the sentence of 
the jtidge; in the latter contingency, 
nothing will ho due to you in consc* 
fjuenee of the bargain; therefore, whe¬ 
ther 1 gain or lose the cause, t will not 
pay yon, because nothing will be dne 
to yon.”—In this case, the perplexity 
arose from the identity of the pupil’s 
lirst cause with that which concerned 
both the contracting individuals: if he 
had succecdecl in any other cause, he 
would have been hound in law to perform 
his promise; and, indeed, in the alleged 
case, he was hound to pay both by logic 
and by cciuity. 

It is impossible to settle every point 
by argumentation, howler acute may 
be the reasoner. In consequence uf the 
limitation of our faculties and the im¬ 
perfections even of the greatest mind, 
we are constrained to stop short in onr 
researches; yet much may be done by 
patient investigation and deliberate in¬ 
quiry. VVe may not only “ reason from 
what we know,” hut, where we cannot 
arrive at mathematical demonstration, 
we may weigh and compare probabili¬ 
ties, detect fallacies, and deduce fair and 
plausible conclusions. 

Uy animadverting on the most preva¬ 
lent sophisms or fallacies, we indicate 
the means of obviating or refuting them. 
One is a mistake of the question, when 
a [Mwsoji uses arguments which do not 
hear prccisidy upon it. The opponent, 
in this case, must take care to draw him 
to the point, and not suffer him to make 
idle excursions.—Another sophism i.s 
that o f a disputant, who takes for granted 
a point that is not proved, and proceeds 
to argue on such an assumption. You 
may check him by desiring him to make 
choice of a stronjjcr foundation, as his 
argument will otherwise he so futile and 
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feeble as to be unworthy of your notice. 
—()ne argues, that, when a theatre sud¬ 
denly falls, and many persons lose their 
lives by tliis accident, their fate is a 
judgement upon them for pnrsuinff the 
sinful life of a player, or for having neea 
employed in the “ lieril’s House” on 
the preceding Lord’s-Day. This is the 
assignation of a false cause, and is the 
dream of a fanatic, not the remark of a 
truly piogs man.—Some argue from the 
occasional abuse of a thing against its 
general use. Al'^iiie, they say, has fre¬ 
quently occasioned quarrels and serious 
mischief; therefore it ought not to be 
used.—lle.'iding and writing, say others, 
have been perverted to bad purposes; 
therefore the common people ought to 
be kept in a state of ignorance.—By an 
indiscriaiinate perusal of the Scriptures, 
say the zealous Romanists, heresies have 
been engendered; therefore none but 
the t'lergy ought to read them.—I’o these 
fallacies we may add the frequency of 
inconsistency. Even men of talent and 
learning fall* into this practice. In one 
part of a work or a discourse, their ar¬ 
guments and observations differ consi¬ 
derably from the preceding coarse of 
tlieir remarks. “ 1'he true reason of 
this (says J)r. Watts) is the narrowness 
of the mind of man, wliicli cannot take 
in all the properties and relations of one 
subject with a single view. Whilst they 
are intent on one part of their theme, 
they bend all tliclr force of thought to 
rove or <lisprove sonu* proposition re¬ 
tting to that part, witlioiit a suflicieut 
.attention to the consequences which may 
flow from it, and which may unhappily 
affect another part of the same subject; 
and thus they are sometimes led to say 
things which are inconsistent.” This is 
an unsatisfactory excuse. The mind, 
however narrow, must know its own 
ideas, and cannot forget them without 
extreme carelessness and inattention. 

These hints and remarks, we trust, 
will contribute to convince our youthful 
readers of the expediency of conceiving 
clearly, judging accurately, and reason¬ 
ing welf. Every one cannot be expected 
to possess pre-eminent abilities; but the 
majority of mankind may be supposed 
to be endowed with common sense, which 
inay gradually be so cultivated as to 
rise to the dignity of wisdom. 
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|•ON^'liSSI<»NS op AN OLD MAID. 

, 3 voL.s. IS2S, 

As we fornuM-Iy notieetl tlie (!oiifcs- 
sioiis of iiti Old Bachelor, we arc bound 
to find room for those of an Old Maid, 
Wc lament the fate of antiquated vir- 
ifins; yet we wish them well, and enter¬ 
tain a f^reat respect for many of them. 
A literary lady, speaking of the sister¬ 
hood, once expressed her linn conviction 
that the greater part of these virgins, 
far from being neglected or undervalued 
by the men, remained single from uj- 
vUnntion. We confess that we have 
some doubts respecting the correctness 
of that opi;non; but we ought not to 
question the authority of the fair 
writer, 

'riie Old Maid commences her story 
at the age of forty-seven years:—she 
certainly was not then a young maid. 
She takes an early oifportunity of intro* 
ducing us not merely into her parlour, 
but (start not, modest reader!) into her 
bed-ehamher. Her decency of appear¬ 
ance, however, is still in,iintained, be¬ 
cause her robe is long and her covering 
ample. She says, “ I dare say that niy 
reader, whctlier lady or gentleman, has 
often seen (and of course admired, if 
[)(>ssessi>d of any taste) a representation 
of a lady’s dressing-room by Jan Steen, 
or some other Outcii artist. The studied 
delicacy of touch will be rcinernbered— 
the minuteness and nicety of drawing— 
the bed-rurtains—the pattern of the 
carpet—tlie dressing-table—the toilette 
—all ])resenting themselves as bright in 
colouring as they arc faithful in deline¬ 
ation ; such, shall it be iny endeavour 
to present tlie description of my own 
cliamher. To exhibit myself then in 
the morning, just awakening—like Au¬ 
rora, shall 1 say? Not exactly. In 
youth it was another thing, but now 1 
am apprehensive that I miglit possibly 
be contemplated by some as not ijuite 
so agreeable an object, just emerging 
from niy ‘downy couch.’ But I cau 
hardly agree witn these persons, since I 
think that if amusement (it might be, 
admiration) is agreeable, my figure in 
deshabille would afford it amply. 

“ To say nothing of the bccomingncss 
of the frill and furbelow of my robe de 
nuit, (I like to be becoming, however 
little 1 may have proceeded with dress- 
ing) my dressing-gown is of India di¬ 
mity, with a border of fine cambric; 


and, when tlie weather is at all cold, i 
throw a red Indian shawl over iny 
shoulders. My cap, with its wide lace 
border, is also agreeably becoming. 
After having drawn on a pair of pink 
silk stockings, I slip my feet into my 
red Morocco slippers. Opposite to me, 
at the other side of tlie room, is a large 
looking glass which reflects my whole 
form, shows me my elegant attitude, 
and really satisfies me so much with my¬ 
self, that I have now and then had the 
weakness to delay dressing ( completely) 
for the sake of bestowing another glance 
or two upon its surface. 

“ It still is, and always has been, a 
maxim with me, that we ought to enjoy 
life and limb as long as it is in onr 
power; that we should cheat old age of 
its ilecropitudc, if possible—snioutbe 
away, if we can, its wrinkles, and dis¬ 
guise its withered and frosty appearance. 
Upon this principle, 1 employ other 
jictty artifices, beside tliat of darkening 
my hair, to give iny appearance an celut^ 
and to make my glass put me in niiml 
of my younger days; nor is the reward 
a slight one which I receive for my 
pains in dressing; 1 have not only the 
pleasure of self-approval, but nut un- 
trcqnently overbear myself called, by 
persons of taste, '•la belle Mirabellc.’ 
A long bill wMeb lies lialf-opeiicd by 
my pincushion (it is from my perfumer) 
for a certain pleasantly-smelling white 
lotion, and perhaps other cosmetics, 
will speak bow much I do for the 
beautitying of my complexion.” 

The maiden has some romance as well 
as vanity in her character; and, while 
she endeavours by every artifice to con¬ 
ceal the clFects of time on her once 
beautiful person, and imagines that, 
with tlic air and childish manners of 
seventeen, she possesses the same ap¬ 
pearance of youtfi and bloom, she con¬ 
tinues to indulge a hope of the return of 
a long absent lover. Some excuse for 
this is to be found in her recollection of 
what she had once been. 

“ Sprightly as I may be even at this 
certain age at which 1 have arrived, yet 
little do 1 appear so, in comparison 
with the light-hearted thing I once was, 
when the tide of animal spirits was at its 
height, when the liappy season of life 
was its fifteenth summer—when no foot 
mounted the hill-side more nimbly than 
my own, or brushed away its dews more 
lightly—when there was not one of all 
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my Gontemporaries whose locks wan¬ 
toned more gracefully in the breeze, 
whose voice was softer or more musical 
—whose eye was more arch and spark¬ 
ling—who was more animated in the 
dance, gayer at the festival, moro en¬ 
gaging in the domestic circle—more 
cheerfully content when roaming whi¬ 
ther h.ippy thoughtlessness might lead, 
through verdant meadows, or shady 
coppices, culling the violet at the tree’s 
foot, where it shrank concealed in the 
wet mosses and wild ivy. No one was 
there more devoted to the elegant indul¬ 
gences of the mind; more sincere in 
the worship of genius, more sensible of 
the enchantments of poetry, the har¬ 
mony of measure; more awed too by 
the precepts of wisdom: none either, 
whose heart was more alive to the voice 
of aUection, the sympatides of friend¬ 
ship, or the sacred sensibilities of clia- 
ritv.” 

\ludcr such impressions she receives 
with satisfaction compliments the most 
insincere, and believes herself tlie ob¬ 
ject of universal admiration, until she 
is undeceived at a public ball. H4're 
she tignres away in high spirits, and 
mistakes the smile of derision for an 
expression of delight; but, when she 
learns that she owes tin; attention she 
has attracted to the ridiculous appear¬ 
ance of her head, which from the partial 
distribution of the coloring wash pre¬ 
sents a pie-bald aspect, slie retires from 
all society but that of one favtwite com¬ 
panion, and resolves to write her confes¬ 
sions, We thus turii l).ick to the scenes 
of her youth. At .«eventeen she lust 
her mother; and her lover, Albert 
(vonroy, sailed for India, having vowed 
eternal truth and constancy. Soon 
afterwards her sisters married, her fa¬ 
ther die«l, and she was left with cou- 
sitlerable property at lier own disposal. 
Young, handsome, accomplished, and 
ami.ihle, she had many oilers, but re¬ 
jected all, expecting that Albert would 
Vulfil his promise. Engaged in a round 
ofniieeasing gaiety, she grew old al¬ 
most unconsciously, and still thought 
herself pre-eminently chanuing until 
the night of her disgrace, Iteflcctiiig 
on this denial of her claims to admi¬ 
ration, she became more reasonable 
and considerate, purciiased an estate in 
the. country, and was preparing to re¬ 
tire when she received intelligence of 
the return of Albert; but he was no 


longer her lover, and basely deserted 
her. licft now to her own resources, 
without connection and without umnse- 
inent, she lamented her rejection of so 
many oilers, w'as driven by a fear of 
ridicule from a village where she had 
taken up her residence, and went to a 
remote counlrv-town, where she joined 
a sisterhood of old maids. Here she re¬ 
ceived the addresses of an Irish elec¬ 
tioneering poet, who contrived to steal 
her reputation as well as her purse.— 
She at length became more wise as age 
advanced, and now passes her time (she 
says) in philosophic eoinposure, ease, 
and comfort, trusting that her confes¬ 
sions will operate to the advantage of 
young maidens. 


MlS< ELI.ANItOUS VAKIETIES. 

JVational Customs ,—(ireat is the ty¬ 
ranny of custom. Man may he railed 
an imitative animal, as a monkey lias 
long been called. There is no impro¬ 
priety,—indeed there is some merit,—in 
imitating a good fashion or practice; but 
the question is, win I her a cnslum of 
doubtful e.xpedlcney, or (to go farther) 
one which is palpably absurd, ought to 
h{! adopted hee.iuse it is very prevalent 
in the community to which we belong. 
A philosopher will r<*ply in the negative, 
while a man of the world will miiintain 
the atKrmative, alleging that, if yon 
reside at Rome, you must act as the 
I>cuple do at Rome. (Jn this subject 
Air. Rdmuiuls says, “ Woe to the man 
who shows his contempt, by actions, ot 
his nation’s religion or customs! Such 
a man, in some countries, would be 
severely punished by the laws; in other 
countries he Avoitld be turned out of so¬ 
ciety, and, if a dependent, would be 
deprived of lii^ patrons, and possibly 
starve. If a civilised man of Europe 
should make the important discovery, 
that nature did nut put a beard on his 
chin, in order that he might have the 
trouble of shaving it every inornhig; if 
he should discover that a Turk with a 
beard is as happy as a well-shorn En¬ 
glishman, the Turk giving himself no 
trouble in opposing the designs of cver- 
berieiicent luturc; could he act agree¬ 
ably to his discovery ? Certainly not. If 
he he a man of independent income, 1 
must choose between these evils,—the 
trouhie of shaving his chin every day. 
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and the pain of bcinpf shunned by all 
bis equals in rank. If be depend on 
otiicrs for bis income, lie must choose 
betiveen these evils,—the daily shaving^ 
of bis cliin, and beggary. If an English* 
man should discover that a large iiouse 
did not make a man happier than a small 
one, and that costly dress did not make 
a man happier than plain dress or cloth* 
ing, he could not act correspondcntly, 
because all his ctpials in rank would 
league together against him. He must 
choo.sooneof these evils,—the spending 
of his money on such things as in them¬ 
selves afford him no pleasure, or the loss 
of the society of his otiuals in rank, lie 
could not reap the henelit of his disco¬ 
very, that there are few or no luxuries 
hut mental Uixnrii's, because, by acting 
as his discovery would direct iiim, he 
would be deprived of the chief mental 
luxuries; namely, thosi; arising from 
social ton verse between cultivated minds. 
Such arc the baneful oftccts of national 
opinions or prejudices,on personal free¬ 
dom, Hut the pernicious effects of na¬ 
tional opinions extend s-till farther.— 
'I'hey not only prescribe the iiianner of 
living to each individual, but they inti¬ 
mate what opinions are to be entertained 
by all the people of a nation ; they not 
oidy fetter the bodies of individuals, but 
(what is much worse), enchain the minds 
of the people. When any one differs 
from established opinions or prejudices, 
he is prevented from making his opi¬ 
nions public, by the fear of incurring 
the hatreilof his neigitbuurs, and in eon- 
sequence losing the pleasures of society: 
if he bo a dependent, lie will be deterred 
from publishing his opinions by the fear 
of losing the means of subsistence.— 
National opinion prescribes law not in 
the moral world only, but also in the 
physical: not content with declaring 
wbat causes shall or shall not be con¬ 
nected w'ith happiness, it takes iiran 
itself to prescribe laws to matter, and to 
decide, for instance, whether the earth 
shall go round the sun, or the sun round 
the earth.” 

Social Pleasure .—This is far more 
.ngreeuble than solitary pleasure. Pope 
speaks of it with a proper warmth of 
feeling when he says, witli regard to Sir 
Robert Walpole, 

“ Scon hill) I hare, but In his happier hour 

Of gocial pleasure. 111 exchanged for pow’r; 

Seen Jiim, uncumber'd with the venal tribe. 

Smile without nrt, and win without a bribe.” 
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Mr. Edmunds .says, ” If the whole 
sum of pleasure enjoyed by a well-cul¬ 
tivated mind during its life, were to be 
divided into one hundred equal parts, it 
is probable that ninety-nine of these 
parts would be social pleasures, or plea¬ 
sures derived from and shared with other 
minds. These appear to be of a totally 
distinct character from solitary pleasures. 
The former are generally attended by a 
certain indefinable sensation of inward 
swelling satisfaction or greatness; the 
latter seem chiefly to consist in the sen¬ 
sation of pain. The solitary pleasures 
common to all animals arc those of eating 
and drinking; the getting of money is 
the cliief solitary ph‘u,surc indulgctl in 
by civilised men'; and gambling may he 
reckoned of this species. 1 would ap¬ 
peal to the gourmand, the solitary drnnk- 
urd, the miser, and the gambler, and ask 
them whether the gratification of theii 
favourite passions ever amounts fo any 
thing more than the momentary cessation 
of pain ? Solitary pleasures depress inun 
to the level of the lowest brutes; those 
of a social kind elevate men to tiie level 
of the gods. There are some pleasures 
of solitude to which my censures are not 
applicable; these arise fnmi reflection 
on past pleasures, and from new com¬ 
binations of iileas made by the mind, 
and not immediately communicated to 
other minds; but they can be enjoyed 
only by sucli men as are uccuslonu'd to 
the pleasures of society, either of men 
or hooks; the more extensive this so¬ 
ciety, the greater degree ef pleasure 
from solitude. The ple.asure deriveil 
from the reading of books may he re¬ 
garded as a social pleasure, hooks being 
the medium through which distant minds 
hold converse and associate with one 
another; however, this is far inferior to 
the pleasure derived from the direct 
and immediate intercourse between two 
minds. It maybe affirmed,■ with con¬ 
siderable truth, that the liappiness i n- 
joyed by a man is proportioned to the 
extent of his society.” 

Jin Attackf by a Great JtJuHt upon 
Card^Playing .—Sir Walter Scott, in 
the character of Mr. (Jroftangry, says, 
“ Some of my friends stuck to cards, 
and, though no longer deep gamblers, 
rather played small game than sat out. 
This 1 particularly despised. The strong 
impulse of gaining, alas! I had felt in 
my time: it is os intense as it is cri¬ 
minal ; but it produces excitation and 
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interest, and I can conceive ho>v it 
should heconie a passion with strong and 
powerful minds, lint to dribble away 
life in excdianging hits of painted paste' 
hoard round a green table for the iiddling 
concern of a few sltillings, can only be 
excused in folly, or superannuation, it 
is libe riding on a rocking-horse, when 
yonr utmost exertion never curries you 
u foot forward; it is a kind of mental 
tread-mill, where you arc perpetually 
i'limhing, hut can never rise an inch.’’ 

(yard-|)hiying, we think, does not de¬ 
serve tliis acrimony of animadversion. 
It is an amusing practice, and hy no 
means reprehensilile, when only small 
Mims are risipied, and wtien tlie players 
do not unreasoiiahly prolojig the em¬ 
ployment; and some games alturd ex¬ 
ercise to the understanding. 

.7 CoittpUment to the Ludies. —“Who 
would abuse your sex tliat knew it ? () 
woman! were we not born of yon? 
Should we not, then, honor you ? Nursed 
hy voH, sliuiild we not regard you? 
Made for yon, sliould we not seek y«m? 
And since man was made before yon, 
sliould we nut love and admire yun, as 
the last and most perfect work of N.^- 
ture? Alan was made when Nature was 
but an apprentice, but woman wlieii she 
was a skilful mistress of her art. Ily 
your love wc live in double breath,even 
in our uH'spring after de.ith. y\re not all 
vices masculine, and virtues feminine? 
Are not the Aluses the loves of the 
learned? J)o not all noble spirits follow 
the (iraces, because they are w’oincn? 
Was not the princess and foundress of 
all good arts, Minerva, born of the brain 
of the highest Jove, a woman? Has not 
woman the face of love, the tongue of 
)iersuasiun,and the body of delight ? O, 
divine, pcrfectioiied woman! If thy sex 
in general be so excellent, what is it, 
then, to be a woman enriched by nature, 
made excellent by education, noble by 
birth, chaste by virtue, adorned by 
beauty! A fair woman is the ornament 
t)f lieaven, tlie grace of earth, the joy 
of life, and the delight of all sense;— 
ev«‘n tlie very summurn Lonum of man’s 
existence.”— From a Comedy called 
Vifpid's fFhirlis^ig. 

.7 Satire upon the Ladicit, —The fol¬ 
low ing reflections, we hope, are only 
true in a limited sense.—“The gene¬ 
rality of women are brought up to be 
wliatis railed useful, in the lirst instance, 
—with as great a display of this iwefnl- 


iicss as can be pl.iyed off; and in tlie 

next to be-w'bat shall 1 call them ? 

Men-Cnlchcrx. Their usefulness, gc- 
nei'ully sp(>akiiig, consists in doing that 
wliich is useless, often w'urse ; hut it is 
all subservient to the grand end. In 
middle life, they innst be exliil>itcd 
as notables ; that is, in spending three 
or four hours every day in what tin; 
English Ctdl dawdling, and the Scotch 
sysling f or, In other words, being a 
miisanee ami hindrance to good serv¬ 
ants, and vainly attempting to. mend 
bad ones. If in easy or high life, an 
e(|ii.d portion of time is tiirow'u away in 
making tliemselvcs butterfly 6l6grtiUcs, 
hut with still the same uliject in view. 
Their mothers, aunts, and pru\iJent 
elderly female friends, all teach them 
the arts of catching ; and, having little 
to do that is wortli doing, or that can 
really occupy w'hat was intcmled for a 
rational mind, they give a large portion 
of their attention to the study of man ; 
but alas! not in Pope’s sense. Wliat 
they arc chielly adepts in, is the lan¬ 
guage of liic eyes: not th.it langiugc 
which may enable them to trace the 
wonders of the mind, but tliat w'lilch 
le.ids to a knowlcge of what tiiey call 
the liearl: that is, of the idle short-lived 
vagaries which occupy for a tew ihiys 
the fouls with whom they arcrici|u:iinled.'’ 
lili.raheth Evanshuio. 

Insanity of a Lover, cured by sea^ 
Honable Benevolence. —A [ihysici.in, wJio 
uccasiuiially acted as almoner to a peer 
(said to be lord liyron), appeared before 
Ins noble friend with ii sorrowful coun¬ 
tenance, and stated that a young nun 
had been placed under Ids cure, for whom 
his anxiety and coinmiseratioii were 
warmly excited. The youth was not 
only in an ill state of health, but liad 
been driven to madness hy hopeless love. 
A reciprocal attarhmeiit had lung existed 
between him and a girl, worthy of (he 
devotion of a good manly heart. Jiiit 
her fatlier, alleging tliat tlie yoiitli was 
not rich enough, w'as incxorahle, malgrc 
the Idgh character of the suitor; and he 
became mad ! the peer lo.-t no time in 
ascertaining the truth of the report; and, 
under a disguise, he obtained from the 
girl a coidirnidlionof her lover’s wortli, 
and her deterriiiiied vow to weil no 
other; also a knowlegc of .the amount 
of her dowry. The doctor w'as then 
summoned to aid with his advice and 
opinion, the result of which was, that 
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he engaged to restore t]ie sufferer to 
reason and health, under the security 
which his lordshiji gave for iiis hap* 
ptness! Such a {Resent was made as 
satisfied the father. The young man 
recovered, and the lovers were made 
happy. 

The Ferocity of Despair, and a re¬ 
markable Escape from Death, —At the 
siege of Mcsolonglii, Sophia Oondulimo, 
whose husband (a (ireek officer) had 
fallen during the siege, precipitately fled 
with her sou and daughter, as soon as 
the Turks had entered the town. The 
fugitives (says Mr. Biaqiiiere) “ had 
not proceeded far, when the mother per* 
ccived a party of Turks coming toward 
them: horrified at the fate which was 
about to befall her daughter, a beautiful 
gif] of sixteen, she turned to the son, 
who was armed, and desired him to shoot 
his sister, lest she should become a 
victim of Mussulman brutality! The 
youtli instantly obeyed the dreadful 
mandate, drew a pistol from his girdle, 
and lodged the contents in his sister's 
liead, when she fell to the ground, ap¬ 
parently lifeless. Thus relieved from a 
charge which the mother could not pre* 
serve, she and the youth sought refuge 
in a cavern. Just as they were enuring 
it, a grape-shot struck the son in his leg, 
and he also fell. Scarcely had the mo¬ 
ther succeeded in dragging him after 
her, than (when) a piquet of Turkish 
cavalry came up: one of the party, draw¬ 
ing forth a pistol, pointed it at Sophia, 
who, suddenly rising up, looked sternly 
at the Turk, and exclaimed, ‘ Barbarian, 
do you not see that I am a woman?’ 
This appeal had the desired effect. The 
most extraordinary part of this story 
remains to be told. The ladv and her 
son were sent to one of the islands, and 
placed with other captives. Judge_ of 
the mother’s astonishment on finding 
that her daughter was among the num¬ 
ber ! Though the young lady’s wounds 
Iiad all the appearance of being mortal, 
she recovered; and, her story having 
attracted the attention of the ransoming 
agents, she was rescued from bondage, 
aad restored to the arms of lier parent.” 

Treasures of the East, —The eastern 
hemisphere continues to have a certain 
venerable air with old men from a belief 
that the star of knowlege first enlight¬ 
ened its horizon: children delight in it 
from its containing the enchanting tales 
of the “ I'housand and ono Nights 
ladies admire Us flowered muslins, rich 
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shawls, pure pearls, and brilliant dia¬ 
monds; merchants view it as a source of 
commercial wealth; the naturalist, the 
botanist, and the geologist, search_ its 
plains, its forests, and its mountains, 
for unicorns, .spikenard, splendid spe¬ 
cimens of zeolite, and grand basaltic 
formations; the English soldier looks 
to its fields for a harvest of reputation; 
while pious missionaries sally forth with 
more than military zeal, to reclaim the 
millions of the East from their errors, 
and direct them in the path of life.— 
Sketches of Persia. 

Oriental tVisdom. —“ Noushirwaii, 
deservedly styled the Just, who governed 
Persia in the beginning of the seventh 
century, hearing of the fame of a work 
which a Ilrahniin of Ceylon had com¬ 
posed, employed a physician named 
Barzouyah to obtain for him a copy of 
that production. This was a delicate 
and hazardous enterprise; for tlie work, 
ever since (he reign of an Indian king 
named Dabshileem, for whom it was 
written, had been guarded with great 
care and jealousy, lest the profane 
should learn the wisdom that ought 
only to appertain to the holy. Bar¬ 
zouyah, confident in knowlege and 
strong in allegiance, undertook to fulfil 
the commands of his sovereign, lie 
proceeded toward India, furnished with 
money and every thing that could for¬ 
ward the object of his journey. When 
he arrived at the Indian capital, he pre¬ 
tended that the motive which induced 
him to visit it was the improvcinent ot 
his mind, by communication with its 
wise <raen. Amongst those whose so¬ 
ciety he courted, he early discovered 
one Brahmin, who appeared to him the 
very model of wisdom. His efforts were 
directed to gain his friendship, and, 
believing that he had succeeaed, he 
resolveff to intrust him with his real 
design.’—‘ I have a secret to confide to 
you^’ said he one day to his friend ; 

* and you know, a sign to the wise is 
cnougn.*—‘ I know what you mean,* 
sud the penetrating Brahtnin, ‘ without 
your sign; you came to rob us of our 
knowlege, that you might with it enrich 
Persia. Your purpose is deceit; but 
you liave conducted yourself with such 
consummate address aud ability, that I 
cannot help entertaining a regard for 
you. 1 have,’ continued the Indian, 

* observed in you the eight qualities 
which must combine to form a perfect 
man: forbearance, self-knowlcgc, true 
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ullcgiance, jud^ciiiont in placing confi¬ 
dence*, secrecy, power to obtain respect 
at court, solf-cnminand, and a reserve, 
botli as to speech in jfeneral society and 
intermeddling with the ailiiirs of others. 
Xow you have those «iualities; and, 
rhoiigli your object in secliing niy friend¬ 
ship is not pure but interested', 1 have 


such an esteem for you that I will incur 
all hazards to forward your (*hject of 
stealing our wisdom.” The Hrahmin 
obtained the far-son^ht hook, and l)y 
his aid and coniiivaiiVe a copy ^vas soon 
completed for the envoy .—Skctchcn vj 
Persia. 


TUB GAIILANI); 

with an elegant Engraving. 

PoETRv and Music are agreeably and harmoniously united in the National Airs 
with which Mr. Moore and Mr. llishop favor the public; and, as the arts of design 
tend to complete the union, we have selected another subject from this popular 
work. The original air, in this instance, is Italian, and it is well adapted to the 
style of music which prevails in England. 

The Garland 1 send thee was cull’d from those bowers 
Where thou and 1 wander’d in long vanish’d hours; 

Not a leaf or a blossom its bloom here displays, 

I Jut bears some remembrance to those happy days. 

'J’he roses were gather’d by that garden-gate 

Where oiir meetings, though early, seem’d always too late i 

Where ling’ring full oft, through a summer night’s moon, 

(Jar partings, though late, appear’d always too soon. 

The rest were all cull’ll frotn the banks of that glado 
Where, watching the sunset, so often we’ve str.iy’d, 

And mourn’d, as the time flew, that Love had no power 
To bind in this chain even one happy hour. 


CRITICAL NOTICES OP NEW PUOLICA- 
TIONS. 

A Review of the Progress of Reli¬ 
gious Opinions during the Nineteenth 
Centurp, by J. C. L, de Sismondi ,— 
Tliis writer has acquired reputation on 
the continent; but he is not a proper 
judge of religion, and therefore not 
qualified to trace its progress in a sy¬ 
stematic or regular mode, fie is not 
friendly to any particular religion, but 
n.ercly entertains general principles, 
which would do as well for one creed as 
for another. Which faith, we would ask, 
has the greatest claims on mankind? 
Assuredly that which makes the greatest 
discoveries; for no other is worthy of a 
divine Author. Whatever makes the 
largest disclosures of corruption in man, 
and at the same time offers him the best 
prospects, is most consistent with the 


relative situation of the Oeator and the 
creature. Such is Christianity, and every 
thing else that pretends to the name of a 
revelation is mere quackery, neither 
radical in its operations, nor sovereign 
in its cure. 

A/emoirs of the Lifc^ fFritings^ and 
Opinions of J)r. Parr, by the Rev. fPil- 
liatn Field .—We do not greatly admire 
this biographer, because be is not an en¬ 
lightened man, and is too partial to the 
divine whose merit he celebrates; still 
less do we admire a silly periodical critic, 
who attacks both the doctor and Mr. 
Field in the most incoherent manner.— 
This learned and sagacious reviewer 
says, that “ the genius of Parr was, in 
sc, of Herculean conformation;” and 
adds, that, “ with that frame, he liad 
the affectation of a dancing-master, be¬ 
cause he derived from school-habits an 
indispensable direction to the imitation 
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of grrat standards.” How conl<l tin's 
Im 5 a reason for the atfectation to which 
titc critic alludes? Indeed, one remark 
has no consonance with tlie otlier. Other 
observations of the most unmeaning' 
kind are freely poured out by the same 
reviewer; but upon these we shall not 
dwell. 

The Correspondence of the Karls of 
Clarendon and Uuchester, edited from 
the original Mamiscripts^ bp Mr. 
or. —The letters and other documents 
here published throw some light on an 
important period,—namely, that which 
preceded .and immediately followed the 
llevolution. They sliow, even by the 
confession of the friends of the infa¬ 
tuated James, the strange misconduct 
and impolicy of that prince. Without 
adverling to the political parts of the 
work, we shall merely (piote two pas¬ 
sages, which, after the lapse of much 
more than a century from the time when 
they were written, mjiy be considered as 
applicable to the present time. 

“ It is sad to see the people (of Ire¬ 
land) such proptT lusty fellows, poor, 
almost naked, who will work never, but 
when tliey are re.idy to starve, and, 
when they have got three or four days' 
wages, will then walk about idly till 
thiit begone; and, if they cannot then 
presently get into work, as perhaps at 
that moment their next neighbour has 
nothing to employ them in, they steal. 
Their women in the mean time do no- 
tiling, not so much ;is sjiin or knit, but 
have a cow, two or three, according to 
tlie bigness of their ground, which they 
milk, and upon that they live; and no 
sort of improvenu'iit made upon the 
ground. Their habitations (for they 
cannot be called houses) arc perfect pig¬ 
sties, walls cast up and covered with 
straw and miui; and out of one of these 
liuts, of about ten or twelve feet square, 
shall you see live or six men and wo¬ 
men bolt out as you (pass) by, who 
stand staring about. If this be thus so 
near Dublin (as I saw several upon the 
road). Lord, what can it be farther up 
in the country?” 

^ # # # # # 

“ The ruinous state of the fabric of 
most churches is very melancholy; very 
few of the clergy reside on their cures, 
hut employ pititul curates, which neces¬ 
sitates the people to look after a Romish 
priest or non-conformist preacher; and 
there arc plenty of both. 1 find it is an 
ordinary thing here for a minister to 
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have five or six or more cures of souls, 
and to get Ihem sujiplied by those who 
will do it cheapest; some hold live, six, 
or even DUO/, per annum in ecclesiastical 
preferments, get them all served for 150/. 
and not preach once a year themselves.” 

The Life of Napoleon Jionaj arte, by 
JVilliam Ilazlitt. —Only a part of this 
performance has yet appeared, and that 
IS not exactly such a work as would secure 
the applause of the best judges of liis- 
toryor biography.—“Mr. Hazlitt (s,iys 
an intelligent critic) is a writer of sin¬ 
gular cleverness in a p.Trticular way. 
He has a quaint sort of eloquence, a 
spirited minuteness of description, and 
a vein of fanciful or rather whimsiral 
illustration, all of which tell admirably 
in his treatment of certain subjects. He 
will paint you some objects charmingly, 
put a picture into words, present on 
paper in all the vividness of .actual life 
the very manner and deportment of a 
man. He can give interest to the most 
trifling matter: but here bis power is 
at an end. The life of Napoleon is a 
history, not apiece of light biography. 
It embraces great and momentous sub¬ 
jects, ami Ibis kind of historical and 
lofty detail, this epic in writing, we do 
not think Mr. Hazlitt’s forte. He is a 
clever man, but on a dilferent scale, and 
Teniers or Wilkie mightas well attempt 
the style of the cartoons of Raph.ael. 
There .are some passages of admirable 
spirit and effect, especially those which 
relate to the* manners ami ebaraeters of 
the French. The campaigns too, and 
this is what could hardly have been ex¬ 
pected, are related with remarkable 
clearness. With this opinion of Mr. 
Hazlitt’s capabilities, it is unnecessary 
to say more of the details of bis work. 
Its tone, as to politics, is democratic.”., 
Analysis of the Chauivter of Napo- 
leon^ by IV. E. Channingy LL.J ).— 
This writer entertains proper notions 
respecting tlie character of an ambitions 
and nnteeling conqueror. He laments 
that there lias always existed, .and still 
exists, a mournful ubtiiseness of moral 
feeling in regard to the crimes of military 
and political life. Men indeed are 
dazzled by the rank of the offender, 
and, while success attends his efforts, the 
illusion is complete. Nothing but this 
could make men view a mere military 
nation, having in view conquest alone, 
with any other feelings than those of 
hostility and indignation. It is most 
inconsistent to hate the tyrant who op- 
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presses by force tlio individuals of a 
single connuunity, anil to praise the 
mure exalted tyrant who seises nations 
ill his grasp. Common sense requires 
that the real fi-iends of freedom should 
eijually detest oppression in every shape, 
Intliienced by these sentiments, the 
American author examines Napoleon’s 
pretensions with severity. The review 
of Ills career is brief and animated. He 
writes* in the genuine spirit of a repub¬ 
lican of high moral ana religious feel¬ 
ings, and shows that he has no contined 
views, by condemning the allied tnon- 
archs no less decidedly than their an¬ 
tagonist. 

TAe f^iecst o Poem. —This piece was 
found among the papers of Alinon, the 
bouUseller. A comparison of it with 
the published specimens of Junius’ 
hand-«vriting, tnciuced the possessors of 
it to bring it forward as the work of 
that mysterious author. We are sur¬ 
prised that the editor or publisher should 
liave been so deceived, the style of writ¬ 
ing and the formation of the letters 
being very different from the specimens. 
As a poem, however, it possesses merit i 
the ideas are strongly expressed; the 
satire is piquant, and the construction of 
the piece not bad. 

Dnmoich, a Tale of the Splendid 
City, by James Bird. —Mr. Kird has 
here presented us with a pleasing poem, 
of which the story connects itself with 
topographical and antiquarian lore, and 
with tlic rebellion of prince Henry, se¬ 
cond son of Henry the Second, .against 
his unfortunate father. In the prose¬ 
cution of that unnatural warfare, the 
carl of Leicester, one of the great barons 
who united themselves with prince 
Henry, besieged Dunwich, in Siiifolk; 
and that event is now made the basis of 
a tale of love and arms. 

The site of the city of Dunwich was 
so much exposed to the inroads of the 
sea, during the prevalence of east, north¬ 
east, and south-east winds, and was so 
little capable, from the materials of its 
soil, of withstanding tlm violence op¬ 
posed to it, that its old walls, streets, 
and edifices, long since disappeared, and 
only a small town at present remains, to 

f preserve the honors of the name. Its 
listory is carried hack, by our Anglo- 
Saxon records, to the time of the hept¬ 
archy, when it was probably the seat of 
government for the kingdom of the 
fcast-Aiigles; and, under Henry II. its 
importance, as compared with Ipswich, 


may be learned from the fact, that it 
gave to the aid to marry Maude, the 
king’s daughter, the sum of 130/. 6s. 8d. 
while Ipswich was charged only 53/. 
6s. 8d. 

A MEMOIR OF MADEMOISELLE S0NTA6; 

with a Portrait of that distinguished 

Lady. 

As great attention is paid at the pre¬ 
sent time to vocalists and actresses, more 
particularly to the former, we are in¬ 
duced to take notice of a young lady 
whose fame was so high on the conti¬ 
nent, that large offers were made to her 
to visit our island. Whether the expec¬ 
tations of the public have been fully 
answered by her subsequent exertions, 
will appear in the sequel. 

Mademoiselle Sontagwas bom atDob- 
lentz, of parents who were distinguished 
in a theatrical career. Being by early 
education destined for the stage, she 
made her public appearance at Frank¬ 
fort, when she was little more than 6vn 
years of age, in the opera of LaNymphe 
dll Danube, in wliich she performed the 
part allotted to her with so much grace 
and intellect, that every body presaged 
her future excellence. At nine years of 
age she lost her father. This event took 
lier far from the Rhine. She traveled 
with her mother through Germany, and 
every where she met with success. Her 
voice gradually acquired an extraordi¬ 
nary extent, and its management was so 
perfect, that the most dilhcnlt airs of 
Mozart were sport to her. After being 
instructed in the Conservatory or Mu¬ 
sical School at Prague, slu: appeared at 
the age of twelve years on the stage of 
that city, and surpassed the liopes which 
had been formed of her. A short time 
afterwards she went to Vienna, where 
her reputation had been already spread. 
She found in that capital new admirers. 
The directors of the stage were anxious 
to engage her for the German Opera, and 
soon made her appear on the Italian 
stage. That theatre was then eminent 
for talent, and Madame Fodor belonged 
to it. Mademoiselle Sontag chose tiiis 
French Philomile as the model of her 
taste and* singing. 

In the autumn of 1824 her engage¬ 
ment terminated, and she resewed her 
travels in the interior of Germany. A 
new theatre had been recently erected 
at Berlin, and she was engaged at it.— 
Her first apjiearancc excited an absolute 
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enthusiasm, and she soon became the idol 
of the public. Her personal qualities 
T)i;ocureu her as much esteem as her ta¬ 
lents excited admiration. Persons of the 
most elevated rank sought her acquaint¬ 
ance, pd when she left Berlin to repair 
to Paris, the adieus of the public were 
an evidence of their attachment, and of 
their consequent regret at losing her. 

Her reception in Paris was very fa¬ 
vorable, but not perhaps so enthusiastic 
as at Berlin. The French critics did 
not think her equal to Signora Pizaroni 
in expression or in force; but they al¬ 
lowed that she displayed graceful ease, 
tasteful execution, and attractive viva¬ 
city. 

Having accepted the offers of liaurent 
and La-Porte, she presented herself be¬ 
fore a British audience on the Llth of 
this month, at the King’s Theatre, in 
the character of Rosina, in 11 Barbicre 
di Scviglia. She was then greeted ivith 
loud and general applause, and has re¬ 
peated the character with increased 
elfect. 

Her person is rather above the middle 
size, exceedingly elegant,and delicately 
torined ; her features arc also delicate, 
and the expression of her countenance 
very pleasing, and altogether character¬ 
istic of her native origin. Her carriage 
is light and graceful. In dramatic ex¬ 
pression she does nut appear to excel, 
and she seems to consider its attainment 
as a matter of secondary consideration. 
Her voice is a first-rate soprano. Its 
tone, witiiout being uncommonly power¬ 
ful, is very clear and melodious; 
but its principal merit is fiexihility. 
Her style of singing, from the extraor¬ 
dinary facility with which her voice is 
naturally gifted, is more florid than that 
of any othersinger in Europe; and her 
musical taste is so highly cultivated, 
tiiat the introduction of ornament, even 
in the obliffuto passages with which the 
part of Rosina abounds, can in no in¬ 
stance be pronounced inappropriate or 
overcharged. But, by neglecting the 
study of expression, she has, in a great 
degree, sacrificed the soul of melody to 
the bravura style, and the effect of her 
sinking is more calculated to excite as¬ 
tonishment than delight. In this re¬ 
spect she may, in some measure, be 
compared to Madame Catalani, whom 
she certainly surpasses in facility of 
execution, tliough she is considerably 
inferior to her in power of voice. The 
cavatina, Una vocc pocofot she sang in 


a style which was as exquisitely tasteful 
as It was new. Two passages intro¬ 
duced by her in this air, executed in a 
staccato manner, could not liave been 
surpassed in perfection by the spirited 
bow of the finest violin-player. This 
was thought, by many, to be the ne plus 
ultra of vocal execution. But the part 
for which site reserved the full display 
of her great powers, was in tlic music 
lesson of th<> second act, for the original 
air of which she substituted Rode’s 
violin variations, as adapted to the 
human voice by Mailaine Catalani. Her 
success in this instance was complete. 

The age of this lady is about two and 
twenty years. Her moral character, 
we believe, is iinimpeached;—she is said 
to be as virtuous as she is amiable. 
She is usually attended by a female 
acquaintance, an officer’s widow, whom 
she retains in her service as a companion 
and a friendly adviser. 


NOTICES AND OBSERVATIONS FOR 
MARCH AND APRIL. 

March 14 .—An innocent Volcanic 
Eruption.—'the explosion of a burning 
mountain is generally a very alarming 
incident; but a late phenomenon of that 
kind seemed only to excite curiosfty. 
Perhaps Old Vesuvius, weakened by the 
effect of time, will become milder in a 
course of years;—^at least some may 
entertain such an opinion, because many 
arc apt to form judgements from the 
latest event of the kind. 

We are informed that a new orifice, 
about fifteen feet in circumferencc,Qpened 
in the crater of Mount Vesuvius, from 
which issued an immense quantity of 
smoke, in the form of a globe; this burst 
with a very loud explosion, and scattered 
around a quantity of boiling liquid.— 
After some days these explosions ceased; 
but the new aperture continued to dis¬ 
charge a great deal of smoke, and occa- 
sionmly some flames until tlie 20th, when 
the aperture was increased to sixty feet. 
Stones were sometimes thrown up, aud 
the explosions continued at intervals of 
ten minutes. On the 22d, two other 
openings, larger tlian the first, were 
made, and a great shock forced the three 
into one: a column of smoke and ashes 
rose from it, and presented to the city 
of Naples the appearance of a pine-tree 
of gigantic dimensions. Shocks were 
felt in Calabria, in the districts of Kcggtu 
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and Palmi; but no serious damage en¬ 
sued. The roads leading to Vesuvius 
were covered witli people hastening to 
view the spectasle; and, on the first 
symptoms of an eruption, artists set out 
from Home and other parts of Italy, to 
study it as a subject of art. 

25.—The magistrate and the gentle¬ 
man ought to be united: but there was 
lately, at Covent-Uarden, a striking in¬ 
stance of the temporary •separation of 
those characters. One of the liow-street 
magistrates, seeing the chair of tfic 
vestry-rooni filled by a tradesman who 
did not belong to the select vestry, seised 
the arm (which had been recently dislo¬ 
cated) of the supposed intruder, exclaim¬ 
ing with great warmth, “ (Jet out, Sir.” 
A dialogue ensued, marked with deco¬ 
rous propriety on ti>e side of the trades¬ 
man, and with arrogance and vulgarity 
on the partof tite “tnan in power.” The 
contest terminated in the appointment of 
overseers by the arbitrary conductors of 
the parocliial concerns. 

In some other extensive parishes, a 
similar contest is carried on between tlic 
housekeepers in general and the select 
vestry; and indeed the domineering spi¬ 
rit and wanton prodiifality of the latter 
demand a speetly and effectual check. 

.Progress of Liberality of Smthnent. 
—^Those acts of parliament whicii, from 
the time of Charles 11., excluded dissent¬ 
ers from office, unless tj^ey should take 
the sacrament according to the forms of 
the church of England, were always 
considered as marks of tyranny and in¬ 
justice ; but the sectaries, however dis¬ 
gusted, were obliged to repress the 
indignation which they felt. For many 
years these statutes have been evaded in 
numerous instances, and bills of indem¬ 
nity have been occasionally voted by the 

{ >arllament for the security of those who 
lave intruded into official stations: but, 
us this ditl not satisfy the dissenters, 
they resolved in this session to make 
extraordinary exertions for the removal 
of such galling disi]nalifications. About 
17d0 petitions, it is said, were presented 
to both houses for the repeal of the test 
and corporation acts; and, to the sur¬ 
prise of both narties, a majority of 44 
appeared in favor of those concessioiKs 
which, when proposed at other times, 
.had been discountenanced and explode*! 
by a great superiority of number. Hut 
this triumph was not so complete as the 
petitioners wished; for the friends of the 
ecclesiastical cstabUshment insisted on 


the adoption of ,i declaration in writing, 
by which, on obtaining any offices, the 
dissenters should bind themselves, ‘'•'.m 
the faith of Christians,” not to use, to 
the prejudice of the church, the power 
which they might thus acquire, it is 
remarkable that the secoml reading of 
the bill of relief was voted even without 
a division, with the full assent of the 
bisliops. The catholics are highly pleased 
at this decision, because they think that 
it will lead to what they term tlicir eman¬ 
cipation; but we do not think that they 
will gain their point. Their pretensions 
are not so well founded as those of our 
prutestant brethren; and their claims 
cannot priulenlly he grante*! without 
stronger and more elfectual securities 
than they are disposed to allow. 

12.—in Portugal, the intrigues of don 
Miguel seem to hasten to their full de- 
velopement. The military governors of 
the difierent provinces have tutored tlic 
municipalities to demand an annulment 
of the constitution, and to propose the 
immediate elevation of the [irince to the 
throne, without regard to tiie orders of 
the emperor of Hrazil, who has inclfcct, 
if not in form, rclin(|uished his aiitlinrity 
over Portugal. The effect of these ma- 
nmuvres will soon appear. The ques¬ 
tion is, whether (Jreat-Ilritain will be 
passive on the occasion, and siilFer tlie 
Portuguese to be enslaved,—or, on the 
other band, will join Don Pedro in main¬ 
taining the constitution wliicii be so 
liberally offered to them, and reduce his 
artful and [lerfidious brother to that 
state of dependence from wbicli lie lately 
emerged. As it would not bo a very 
difficult task to batlle the views of 
usurpation, when the better (if not the 
greater') part of the nation may be sup¬ 
posed to be friendly to the constitution, 
it may be expedient to interfere beyond 
mere remonstrances, even though we 
are not bound to take any part in the 
contest, 

15. We are pleased at the regulations 
which have been made by the College of 
Physicians, since tlicy have taken pos¬ 
session of their handsome new edifice. 
Among other arrangements, they liave 
commenced a series of evening lectures 
and conversations, with a view of afford¬ 
ing, to men of science, opportunities of 
meeting for the discussion of matters 
c«|imp(;ted with their pursuits. Jly way 
of giving a l)e|^nning to the evening, 
Sir Henry Halford read a jiaper on the 
tic dolotirenx. In this essay he endea- 
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vourcd to prove that the distressing 
malady which was the subject of it, is 
produced citiiorby a deposit of bone out 
of tiic natural course, or by an exfo¬ 
liation of bone, the consequence of some 
disease or injury. He plausibly main¬ 
tained this iiotioii, and mentioned many 
cases wiiich tended to support it. Still 
farther to illustrate his position, he pro¬ 
duced a cranium, in the interior of 
which a most extraordinary deposition 
of bone bad taken place, and the^history 
of which strongly corroborated .his 
theory. The discourse was short, but it 
excited, as H was well calculated to do, 
great interest. The rooms were fully 
attended, and, beside the most eminent 
professors of medical science in the me¬ 
tropolis, there were many persons of 
distinction in other professions. A con- 
versasione of this judicious kind reflects 
credit on the medical college. 

A Musical Riot. —Several boys and 
a girl were taken to the policc-oilicc in 
Queen-sijuarc, on a charge of disorderly 
and riotous conduct. It appeared that 
the defendants came out of the Crown 
and Sceptre, Vauxhall-road, soon after 
midnight. They had been at a select 
convert holdeu in that house, and on 
their return amused themsselves by ring¬ 
ing the bells, and insulted the watchmen 
on being requested to move on. Miss 
Frances Taylor declared that she and 
her companions never rang any bells. 
The fact was, they were singing Moore’s 
delightful trio of “ Those evening 
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Second Survey of the British Insti¬ 
tution. —A striking picture in this exhi¬ 
bition is that which represents the late 

E , Pius VII., receiving an English 
an-catholic family in due form. It 
contains portraits of cardinal Gonsalvi, 
Canova, and other distinguished Ita¬ 
lians; the composition and coloring are 
good, and the effect is impressive. 

Mr. Webster’s pieces, the Committee 
of Taste and the Cottage Diorauia, are 
in a good style of execution. Both re¬ 
present juvenile iigunrs, which are well 
grouped and pleasingly natural. 

Mr. Clatcr has distinguished himself 
by some neat and well-linishcd pieces. 
■ is Country Comfoits, Reluctance, and 
Intrusion, are truly worthy of a favor¬ 
able report. The first vies with many 
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bells,” when the watchmen took them 
into custody. 

Mr. White ordered the prisoners to 
be locked up until the landlord made 
his appearance. He then said, “ Pray, 
Mr. Ridley, why do yon allow such 
children as those, none of them more 
than sixteen, to be singing and tippling 
in_ your house at unlawful hours r”~ 
Ridley—“Please your worship, there is 
a singing-club at my house every Tues¬ 
day and Friday; the one in question 
was particularly select, I assure you.’’ 
—Mr. White — “Indeed! pray how 
many select persons were present?”— 
Ridley—“Not more than seventy. Sir.” 
—Mr. White—“And that’s what you 
call a select musical meeting? These 
meetings are highly improper. This is 
not the first time, Mr. Ridley, that 
persons frequenting your house have 
required the interference of our oflicers; 
and I now warn you to beware of your 
future conduct. As for the foolish 
groupc now before me, 1 hope that the 
situation in which they appear (after a 
night’s confinement in a watchhouse) 
will be a salutary lesson to them, and 
induce their parents, now present, to 
prevent their going to any meetings of 
this sort.”—The vocalists wele then or¬ 
dered to pay one shilling each for their 
discharge; a sentence winch seemed to 
rai.se their spirits from low G to B in alt; 
and, as soon as the young lady had left 
the of&cc, she began humming “I’ve 
been roaming” in a melodious style. 


admired specimens of the Flemish schoolt 
and the two last sho^v the ^vay in which 
rural courtship may be brought to a 
happy issue, when the reluctance of a 
father is not an elfective obstacle. With 
the Refreshing Pinch we are less pleased, 
though it is certainly characteristic. 

Mr. Witherington’s Rustic Wreath is 
a charming piece, and even excites inter¬ 
est.—Mr. Drummond’s Nursery-Maid 
shows that the artist sometimes casts an 
eager eye upon young women of tliat 
description.—Mr. Newton’s Greek Girl 
evinces taste and displays expression; 
but his female figures, like those of 
Stothard, too nearly resemble each 
other.—Mr. Edmonstone’s Maternal So¬ 
licitude tends to prove, that he can pro¬ 
perly conceive the best feelings of the 
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lieart.—'A Domestic Scene, by Mr. 
Oediles, is faithful to nature, and exem- 

E lifies the triumph of art; and Mr. 

lell's Domestic Eiiiployment displays 
rchncii female character and occupation, 
but without exciting particular emotion. 
—Mr. Woodward's Hushl Hush! ex¬ 
hibits anxious children in appropriate 
attitudes, and the picture is hnciy exe¬ 
cuted.—Mr. W. J. Thomson’s Visit of 
Consolation to the Sick excels in the 
expression of sentiment, if not in the 
inferior beauty of coloring.—A Cottage 
Scene, by John and Elizabeth Dearman, 
is finely colored and beautifully finished. 
The Vain Jack-Daw stripped of his 
stolen Plumes, by Mr. Lance, can scarce¬ 
ly be praised too highly; the composi¬ 
tion is excellent, and thie shame and ap¬ 
prehension of the daw, and the indig¬ 
nation and contempt of the peacocks, 
are very ably represented. 

Mrs. Peai'son's Chosen Rose unites 
strength of expression with delicacy of 
touch.—Mr. Boadeii’s Musidora is 
pleasing, but nut fully characteristic.— 
Referring to this piece, a critic says. 
Instead of the retiring consciousness 
of the fair and timid creature of Thom¬ 
son’s imagination, we liave a sparkling 
animation of quite another sort of being 
—beautiful indeed, but not with the 
beauty of Musidora. The sudden angle 
made by the upper and lower arm, de¬ 
tracts from that grace of form which an 
artist ought never to lose sight of in 
subjects of this kind.—Edwin, by the 
same artist, has, as well as the foregoing 
performance, much to recommend it in 
point of clearness of color and facility of 
execution; but we do not consider this 
as the Edwin of Beattie. It by no 
means follows that, because he was “no 
vulgar buy,” he is to have the air of “ a 
young gentleman.”—A Welsh Peasant, 
however, and a Boy in a Vandyke Dress, 
are perfectly in character, and are admi¬ 
rable specimens of Mr. Boaden’s versa¬ 
tile talents.” 

The same amateur, speaking of Mr. 
Bood’s picture of Admiration, says, 
** The models and casts which hare here 
called forth the efforts of this artist have 
better claims to attention, and have 
created more interest, than any thing of 
a similar kind presented to the public on 
the board of an itinerant dealer. We are 
not, ^ however, inclined to give more 
credit to the management and execution 
of Admiration, than what belongs to 
the mere deceptive in art ,—(or which 


Mr. Gooil has on so many occasions dis¬ 
played no ordinary talent. His pictures 
always remind us of the name of a stage¬ 
coach which runs between Stamford and 
London, called “ Truth and Daylight." 
It must lie observed, however, that there 
is refined truth as well as homely truth. 
A picture may have too much light as 
well as too much obscurity: judgement 
and taste alone can determine the proper 
medinm.” 

The Society of British Artists .—This 
exhibition is not, by good j udges, deemed 
equal to some of the former displays by 
the same society: yet it cannot be denied 
that many fine works of art appear in 
the collection. 

Mr. Northcote has evinced both bis 
skill and his loyalty, by exhibiting an 
equestrian portrait of our sovereign : we 
must, however, observe, that the figure 
of the horse is better executed than that 
of bis illustrious rider. 

Mr. Linton still shines in the use of 
his classio<il pencil. He has represented 
iEneas and Achates guided by Venus, in 
the character of a Spartan huntress, to 
Carthage, with that taste and skill which 
challenge high praise. The composition 
is as excellent as the execution is cor¬ 
rect; the figures are elegant, and the 
morning sky is very naturally repre¬ 
sented. 

Mr. Glover’s Vale of Avoca has been 
termed a failure by one critic, while 
another says, “ it is a grand ami beau¬ 
tiful feature in the present exhibition.” 
One remark is too severe; the other is 
too encomiastic. The artist has not 
shown bis usual talent in tliis picture ; 
but the light and shade are well discri¬ 
minated, and the meeting of the waters 
displayed with effect. 

Some of Mr. llofiand’s productions 
deserve more than slight praise. We 
admire his Moonlight, given as a study, 
rather than as a copy of a particular spot. 
That part of the horizon which lies under 
the eye of the planet looks like a silver 
sea, and there is a charming mellowness 
in the coloring of the whole picture. 
His coast-scene near Ilfracomb, the view 
of^ Matlock High-Torr, and that of 
Windsor-Castle, are beautiful compo¬ 
sitions. 

A Cottage Scene near Eas^Grinstead, 
by Mr. Nasmyth, manifests a strict ad¬ 
herence to nature ; and equal fidelity is 
evinced by the Dearmans in their repre¬ 
sentation of a similar scene.—The Love- 
Tale by Mr. Wood, is an elegant picture; 
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but the sentiment is not forcibly ex< 
pressed.—Miss Dajfley, in bringing 
tbmvard the Children in the Wood, has 
not trusted wholly to her own abilities, 
bnt has followed a sketch left by the 
late Miss Spilsbury; the well-known 
subject is treated with appropriate sim¬ 
plicity and legitimate expression. The 

g irl weeps in her forlorn state, while 
le boy bears his sorrows more like a 
man. . * 

The Fire-King and the 'Water-King 
arc supernatural subjects; and, in such 
cases, great latitude is allowed to the ad¬ 
venturous artist. In both pieces, Mr. 
Egerton has shown a powerful imagi¬ 
nation; but the propriety or applica¬ 
bility of his representations may be 
disputed by many. 

There are some very good portraits 
in this exhibition. That of Mr.liroiig] tarn 
by Lonsdale excels both in resemblance 
and in finish. The portraits of the rev. 
Dr. iliehards and Dr. Wiliiains,—one 
the tutor of Mr. Canning, the other the 
head-master of Winchester-school,—are 
certainly not equal to those of more ex¬ 
perienced artists, bnt reflect credit on 
the rising talent of Mr. Leigh, the book¬ 
seller’s son. 

The Sovifty of Painters JFutcr~ 
Colors .—Before these artists opened 
their gallery to the public for the pre¬ 
sent season, a considerable number of 
the pictures found liberal purcliasers on 
the private view. 'I'lie landscapes and 
water-pieces, in this exhibition, seem to 
be more numerous than other subjects, 
and many of tlicni possess superlative 
merit. Robson, Fieldipg, Front, Bc- 
tvint, and other artists, ably sustain their 
former reputation, and some liave even 
increased it. 

Mr. Robson’s View of Snowdon 
seems to claim pre-eminent notice, it is 
delineated on the largest scale of water- 
color painting, and is finished with 
a force and breadtii that can liardly be 
surpassed. Tlie eflects of air and di¬ 
stance are the most natural that can be 
imagined. There are by the same artist 
above forty pictures, smaller in size, 
but all exquisitely painted, and not less 
creditable to his industry and application 
than to his powers of observation, his 
quick and pure feeling for the beauties 
of nature, and ins proficiency in liis art. 
They consist of views in Scotland and 
Ireland, and of some of the drawings 
which be has made for his work on the 
English cities. Of tlie latter there is 
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one wliich we are particularly induced 
to mention. It is a View of Westmin¬ 
ster, taken from the bridge. The sub- 
'ect is so well known, that in common 
lands its familiarity would destroy 
every thing like pictnresqnencss, and it 
has some objectionable points, which 
nothing but great skill could overcome. 
Mr. iiobsoii has managed this most 
happily. He has represented the point 
of time to be that sort of twilight, at 
which the yellow light of ihe ilcparting 
day mingles with the soft cold radiance 
of a young moon. A more felicitous 
expression could not have been devised, 
and the picture is truly beautiful. 

Mr. Copley Fielding’s distant View 
of Fortsmontfi from Spithead is rendered 
more interesting than it would otherwise 
be by the following points:—be has 
caught one of those beautiful elfects 
wliich are only momentary, but which 
frequently happen in squally weather. 
A thick dark scud is behind the vessels 
which fill up the middle of the picture, 
and a black cloud is reflected in a line 
upon their track, while the sea beyond 
is quite light. The water is admirably 

f iainted, and the distance most effectively 
irought in. The Scene on the Sands 
at Brighton, and the Entrance to Dover 
lliirbonr, by the same artist, are pieces of 
a similar character, and are also painted 
with a truly original feeling and con¬ 
ception. I’liesc are the artist’s best 
pictures, and are much happier produc¬ 
tions than some of his landscapes, which, 
although they are cleverly executed, 
have rather an artificial prettiness about 
them than a hold and broad style. 

Mr. Dewint’s View of (lUodricb-Cas- 
tlc and of Lynn, and his Hay-Field, are 
as true to nature as is possible. They 
arc in a style very different from most of 
the other pictures in the collection. They 
want that warmth of coloring by means 
of which even had pictures are made to 
look brilliant at a very cheap rate, but 
they have that truth of effect which is 
worth every otlier qiialitv. 

There is too little variety in Ufr, Bar¬ 
rett's choice of subjects; but bis pic¬ 
tures are generally well finished. In his 
Twilight, the effect of suii-set is finely 
given, and his View from Primrose-Hill 
is executed in a very pleasing style. 

Mr. Cristall has not been altogether 
successful in his Midsummer Night’s 
Dream;—he cannot represent elves or 
fairies so well as he can portray pea* 
sants. 
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Some ]>i('tuivs by Mr. W, Hunr nui- 
iiof, we tliink, tn’ sortv rviflirtiU bfiiit*’ 
iulrniivd, TIk* iiitrriors arc itdiiiiiiibly 
paiiiti’tl. Tlie effort of air and dayliiflit 
is very bajipy in Queen Mary’s Jied- 
elianibor iit Hardwick, and in Ibc Li¬ 
brary and (Irillery at tlie same |d;ti;e.— 
Tlio same artist lias some lijjiires, in bis 
two pieces of tin* Fisberman’s t'liildreu, 
wfiicli, in a v<'ry different slyle, are 
bardly less excellent. 

The Cbildreu of the L'ainju^na dl 
lloma, by Air. F. U'ilii.ims, and titber 
representations of Itili.!) inaiinL-is and 
scenery, are striking pro.d’s oft ile.it — 
Mr. Iliirdinjf’s Alodcrn (iri’ici' ir. nel! 
executed, but its style !*> r.itlier loo florid. 
—Air. Steplianoff’s Proposal an.I ids 
Bride are calciilati d to .tifrarl, and c.iii- 
not fail to please. 

3Ir. Lotigli’ji Hi Hlftlii.nl KaL iitlo.i. 
—The Alilo of ibis youiijr artist i.iti.)- 
duced him to early f.iine, bec.iu-.e i(.s 
extraordinary meiit afforded a stroi)i> 
promise of e.xcellence. liis s«bsei{.;no 
work.s are still more strikiiiif and attrac¬ 
tive. The ^roupo of Suinmis and Iris 
is finely conceived, and very’ skilfully 
executed, iris has been .sent by Juno, 
to reijnire of tsomniis a dream, by nliicli 
the intelliffence of the loss of C'eyx niaj’ 
be conveyed to bis wife i\lcyoiu-. Tbc 
attitude ofSunmtis, f.tHin;,^ back into liLs 
sli^btly-broken letiiargy, and the coun¬ 
tenance singularly oxprcssii c of volup* 
tuon.'; drowsiness, are p.oofs of jrreal 
talent; and the uitist has been equally 
successful in the figure of Iris. 

Mr. Loii<fb’s Musidora is a figure of 
great loveliness, 'I’he shrinking and 
modest beauty, so cbarmingly described 
by Thomson- is ably embodied; but, 


l«‘rbaps, the coiitUenance is not sufli- 
ciently expressive of ularui. 

In ihe groiipe of Samson slaying tbc 
Pliilistines, the position of the hero is 
peculiaily spirited, and bis enemies, 
falling beneath bis prowess, are admira¬ 
bly represented. 

The OiomuKi in tfu: IttuCKl's Park .— 
The new \iews are, the Interior of the 
Cloister of St. Wandrille, in Normandy, 
and iheVilligeoi f'nierseeii, in Swit¬ 
zerland. Iiftbc former of these pictures 
a new feature is altempt'-d, iiv ni.iUiug 
the le.ivcs of tije trees move in the wind, 
and tlie doois of the chapel open. Tliesc 
novelties serve to show t!io extent to 
wbieb nieeiiatiieal skill and contrivance 
may be carried, but we doubt their 
ad.ling any pleasure or gratification to 
that witicb the mere picture would have 
produced, 'J’lie view of IJnterseen is 
leniarkably pleasing. The neigbbouiiiig' 
rnount.iins invest tbc scene willi an an 
of soleiim giaiuleur, while the village 
has an aspect of secluded tranqnillily. 

I /cwv 0/ pi'cnrli DuttUi. — • :\ genei.a 
of artilleiy, b.iron la* .Peune, is non 
(xliibiting, at tlie Kgypii.ui li.il!,u series 
of interc-sting jticlures. He served in 
many campaigns, took sketches of the 
ditlVrent tr.ittles,and afterwards re-visiled 
the scenes of action, that his designs 
might be rendered more correct. Some 
of these paintings give us very distinct 
ideas of llie countries and the combats. 
They are not only general representa¬ 
tions of colutiiii-^, squares, charges, skir¬ 
mishing, lk,c. ill wo«)ds, on plains and 
mountains, and all the localiiies of mi¬ 
litary carnage,,but also include indivi¬ 
dual episodes of actual events, pui traits, 
and other realities, which are exceed¬ 
ingly curious and inipre.sslve. 




A GKiiND concert took place at Guild¬ 
hall on the ‘29th of March for the be¬ 
nefit of the national schools established 
in the city. The presumptive heir of the 
crown bad promised to attend it; but 
he was detained at home by indispo¬ 
sition. A most respectable assembly 
witnessed the performances, which, 
though they bad not a single feature of 
novelty, gave, by the style of execution, 


that pleasure which attends impressive 
music. As the Greeks and Romans 
wcrc^ not weary of the very frequent re¬ 
petition of admired plays (for it does 
not appear that they had great variety 
ill their drama), so the people of Great- 
Britain can listen to the siamc music after 
a multiplicity of repetitious. 

The Melodists* Club had lately a 
concert at Free-niasons’ hall, and vari- 
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pus netv composilions ivei-e tiii'ii exe< 
cuted, two of which, famished hy Sin- 
cltfir, were jrreatly apphmdod. Tliese 
were, “Beneath the Wave,” and “To 
licfhtmy love tome.” One wliich was 
arrang'etl by Watson, styled tlie Irisli 
Harper, was also admired. Madame de 


2 id 

V'iifo gave a Spanish uria with great 
taste and expression, ami llic sweet 
strains of Miss Fanny Ay ton softened 
tile feelings of disappointment occa¬ 
sioned hy the aliseiice of Miss Ste¬ 
phens. 




THK kino's TIIEATIIE. 

This house now boasts of two slurs, 
in the persons of Pasta and Sontag.— 
The latter is less brilliant; hut every 
one will allow that her lustre is conside¬ 
rable. Her thinl appearanre stn-ngth- 
eried her claims to pnhlie applause; and, 
with sueh attractions, the managers are 
induced to hope that the present season 
will he more productive than the la.st. 

llossini’s opera of Semiramide has 
heen very ably performed. Zucchelli 
was the A’ssur of the evening; and, with 
the aid of Madame Schutz and (Jmioni, 
he gave such ellieient support to the 
heroine Pasta, tliat she w.is animated to 
extraordinary exertions. 

DHUIIY-LANE TUEAXnE. 

As the return of Easter is .supposed 
to require some striking novelty, the 
Dumb Savoyard mid hi« Monkey came 
forward to amuse and gratify the town. 
Tile performance wliicli hears this title 
i.s a melo-dr.imalic cnlerlainment,^ and 
its plot may llnis he statnl.—Count 
Maldicini lias het ii condemned to death 
for an alleged otfeiiec a:;aiusl his sove¬ 
reign, the emperor ot tiermaiij', of 
wliieh, however, lie is guiltless. His 
countess, assured of his innocence, pro¬ 
cures iiis full panlon, :ind proceeds, in 
company with lier iiihint son, to liberate 
her husband. She ai rives the evening 
lielore the sentence ot death is to be car¬ 
ried into eir.ot, at the ferry of Oher- 
Wcf.el; hut .Siurinvvald, the ferryman, 
refuses, as it is after ferry-Iionrs, to take 
her across the lihine. In this dilemma 
Pipino, the dnmh Savoyard, tenders his 
assislaiice, and with the ctmning aid of 
Marniozette, his monkey, who steals 
away thft jyi'iui U'rryinfin’s oars, he \viius 
the conntcss across tlic Rhine, rii** 


monkey, ever intent upon mischief, eon- 
tiives, while the countess is resting her¬ 
self, to steal the pardon from the ease 
in which it is enelo.sed, and to conceal it 
amongst the rocks. The lady now 
arrives at the fortress in which her lord 
is confined, and delights the car of Herr 
Viitchvell, an old soldier, with the 
tidings that she is the hearer of her bus- 
hand's pardon ; hut the pardon is nut to 
be found, and she is reduced to a state 
of despair. With the aid of Pipino, 
however, she and the count escape from 
till! fortress, hut are pnrsiietl, and the 
count is again captured. The captain 
of the guard is on the jioint of carrying 
the sciitencc into execution, when his 
lady perceives Marmo/ette playing with 
the much-vvanled document, whicli he 
ch.mces to drop. It is of course imme- 
diiitely seised, and the count is restored 
to life and liiicify. There is some good 
paiUoiiiimic acting hy Mrs. W. Barry¬ 
more, who acts the iSavoViird; and tiie 
part of the monkey is actively and amu- 
singly sustained hy young Wieland. A 
series of p.inor.unic views on the Rhine, 
beautifully piiiitcd hy .Sfaiificlil, add 
to the attr.ictious of the piece. One is 
more particiikirly eharming—we mean 
the scene of a water-fall hy moonlight. 

The tragedy «f Adelgitha was revived, 
seemingly with a view of giving iMrs. 
Duff an additional opportuiiity of shi- 
iiing. iShc personated thiT lieroine in a 
foreihle manner, and Miss Foote acted 
an inferior part with taste and feeling ; 
but we eaiinot applaud tlie exertions of 
the younger Kean, who performed the 
part of Lothair with little ability. 

OOVENT-OARDEN TIIEATIIB. 

Tim suppo.se<l attractions of Tueki- 
toihlKi, or the Old Sorceress, filled this 
house on Eastcr-^onday; hut many. 
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ive believe, were disappointed in tbeir 
expectations of its merit. The scene is 
laid in Jamaica, and the piece is founded 
on what is stated to have been an actual 
occurrence in that island in 171)3. The 
opcninir scene presents the family of 
Mr. Edwards, a planter, anxiously ex¬ 
pecting bis return from Etiglan>l. He 
arrives, arconipaiiied by a brother of his 
overseer, named (loliah, who has pro¬ 
mised on his return to marry (Uur.i, a 
Quadroon girl, the nurse of Air. Ed¬ 
wards’ child. iAmidst mutual congra¬ 
tulations, they are alarmed by the ap- 

{ tearance of a negro, who declares that 
le has just seen Tuckitomba, a leader 
of some insurgent negroes, wiio spread 
terror through the plantations a few 
ears before, but who was supposed to 
ave been shot in a skirmish with the 
planters. This Tuckitomba, who now 
makes his appearance, is not, in fact, the 
defunct risen to vengeance, but a dis¬ 
charged overseer from the estate of Ed¬ 
wards, who, being a rejected lover of 
Clara, has disguised himself for the pur¬ 
pose of stealing tlie child which slie 
nurses, in order that she may, by the 
strength of her affection for it, betray 
herself into bis power. This stratiigcm 
has been devised by Esther, an Oi)i sor¬ 
ceress, (the mother of the real 'J’ucki- 
tomba,) who wishes to gratify her re¬ 
venge for the loss of her own son, by 
destroying the child of Edwards. The 
child is stolen and conveyed to the care 
of the sorceress. Edwards and Goliah 
pursue the thief, bnt by the aid of six 
Tun-away negroes, who serve tlie sorce¬ 
ress from superstitious fear, they arc 
overpowered and confined. The plot 
then succeeds with reference to Clara. 
She follows the child to the cave, and is 
delivered into the hands of the disguised 
overseer, who proves to be the captain 
of a piratical ship. After various at¬ 
tempts on the part of the prisoners to 
escape, assisted by a dumb negro in the 
service of the sorceress, and the failure 
of a plan on her part to poison the child 
of Edwards, the cour.se of the vessel is 
directed to Afripu: hut there happens to 
be a prisoner on board, a tailor, one 
Simon Smalithread, whose unsailor-like 
habits induce him to put his pipe on 
spine bales of cotton, near the magazine, 
and the ship takes fire, In the confusion 
the pirate’s lieutenant rescues the cap¬ 
tives, and escapes with them in an open 
boat, whilst the tailor saves himself in 


a hencoop, and the pirate perishes with 
the crew of the sinking vessel. 

Some of the scenes arc beautiful; the 
music is pleasing; and tlie acting of 
Miss Ooward, as Clara, is natural and 
interesting ; but tin* other characters .ire 
ill drawn, and the dialogue is meagre and 
Hat. 

A new mnsic:il farce lias been re¬ 
ceived with high approbation. It was 
borrowed from the French by Air. Alor- 
ton, and it bears the title of the Invin- 
viblcs. The scene lies in the South of 
France, near the coast, and the time 
of action is during the Carnival. Ge¬ 
neral Verdun has under his care Juliette, 
the daughter of the chevalier Dorval. 
Juliette has a lover. Captain Florvil; 
but the old general will not allow them, 
on any account, to marry until the re¬ 
turn of the clievalier. During the Car¬ 
nival, Florvil and five other officers 
enter the general’s house disguised as 
pilgrims; out they are soon discovered, 
and, being absent from their quarters 
without leave, are sent into confinement 
in a fortress overlooking the sea. 1'hc 
young lady’s waiting-maid, named Vic- 
toire, sets herself to defeat and outwit 
the general. She enlists, under her 
orders, Juliette, and five other fair dam¬ 
sels, and equips them as a dctuchment 
of the Inviiicibles, with muskets, sabres, 
knapsacks, &c.; availing herself of 
an order incautiously given by the ge¬ 
neral, to introduce herself and six coin- 

f ianions (who, by the are all in 
ovc with tlic six yonng officers) into the 
fortress. It is only in the keeping of 
Serjeant Brusque, Corporal O’Slasb, 
and TactJque, so that the pretence of 
Victoire is, that she and her female Tn- 
vincibles have been sent by Verdun to 
reinforce the garrison for the more safe 
custody of the prisoners. The project 
succeeds; the ladies are taken in, and 
so are Brusque, Tactique, and O’Slash; 
the last being an Irishman, it is per¬ 
haps wonderful, that he should not make 
the discovery that the Invincihles are 
women. The young officers are let out 
pf close confinemeiU on their parole, and 
very pleasantly solace themselves for 
some time, in company with the ladies. 
Suddenly the general arrives, and all 
arc in dismay, except the three veteran 
fortress-keepers, wno are never unde¬ 
ceived. The six officers return to tbeir 
prison, and the ladies, as well as they 
can, to their arms; but the general soon 
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finds out the trick that has been played, 
and concerts with the officers, whom he 
scfs at liberty, a plan for attacking the 
fortress under the disguise of Algerines, 
in order to put the cuunige of the Invin* 
cibles to the test. The ladies arc dread* 
fully alarmed when they arc told that 
the fortress is to be assaulted; and, a 
an being fired in the distance, they 
rop their muskets at once, quit the 
ramparts, and flv into the barracks. The 
walls are scaled by the supposed Alge* 
rines, and at this precise and fortunate 
juncture the mysterious chevalier ar¬ 
rives. In the mean time the ladies had 
dofied their “ regimental small-clothes’* 
(or perhaps put their petticoats over 
them), and being brought out, in expec¬ 
tation of being delivered over to the fiar- 


bary corsairs, arc received severally in 
the arms of their respective lovers; and 
so the farce ends. 

Few parts of the piece were received 
rvith greater approbation than that (as 
O’Slash would say) which did not be¬ 
long to it—we mean the manual and 
platoon exercise, wliich was performed 
with great precision by Madame Vestris, 
Miss CawsLS Miss J. Scott, Miss Reed, 
Mrs. Brown, Miss Egan, and Miss 
Griffith. Fawcett did justice to »the 
military commander, and Power, as an 
Irishman, blundered with the most na¬ 
tive and natural grace, and produced a 
roiir of laughter, when he observed, that 
if the Dey of Algiers came forhis sweet¬ 
heart, he would soon show him that he 
was “« datf after the fair.” 


dFaisHtoniS* 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

A’t'SJfWa BRESS, 

This consists of a white dress of cr6pe Aerophone^ with two rows of scroll 
ornaments in bias of blue satin, each headed by a loop puff of the same. The 
body is of white satin, with a bouffont drapery, d la across the bust, 

formed of crape. The sleeves are of transparent crape, long, and very full, with 
four small rosettes of blue on each shoulder, from which depend ends that form a 
kind of mancheron. The sleeves are confined at the wrists by bracelets of gold 
and red cornelian, in oval divisions. The head-ilress is a turban of blue satin, 
with a beautiful white plume. The necklace is formed of two rows of pearls, with 
a convent cross and pear-pearl car-pendants. 


carriaob drbss. 

This elegant out-door costume, which is equally appropriate to the morning 
exhibitions and public walks, is a pelisse dress of lavender-colored gros de Naples, 
with a broad bias fold round the border, and is fastened down the front ot the 
skirt with gilt buckles. The body is made plain and high, with a falling collar of 
a very broad laco of a superb pattern, finished at the edge in deep but not very 
large scalops. A black velvet aone, fastened with a gold buckle, encircles the 
waist. The sleeves are full, with antique points at the wrists, of lace; and, next 
to the hand, on a bracelet of dark hair, braided, are medalions of turquois-sfope 
and red cornelian. A bat of the same color as the dress is elegantly ornamented 
with pink satin, edged with white blond; under the brim are rosettes of pink satin 
riband; and pink strings float over the shoulders. The ear-pendants are formed 
of pear-pearls. Wheirthe weather is chill, an amber-colored scarf-shawl of silk is 
thrown over this dress. 

K. B.'—The above dresses were furnished us by Miss Pierrepoint, Edward-sirect, 

Portman-square. 
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MONTBLY CALKMOAR OF FJSHIOK. 

It is now that fashion bolds hor d«>s> 
potic sccptrc over tlie evening dress- 
party, and waves it in gay succession 
over all those splendid assemblies M'hich 
give animation and employment to her 
priestesses, who readily administer their 
aid to the toilettes of‘all who compose 
the superior orders amongst the inhabi¬ 
tants of our gay metropolis. The Pa¬ 
risian style of dress seems cliieily to 
prevail; yet many more chaste and ele¬ 
gant parurcs are also seen, proving that 
national originality is sometimes dis¬ 
played by tile fair daughters of (Jreat- 
firi'tain. 

Pelisses of groa dc JVapfea, of spring 
colors, are much in favor; they arc made 
extremely simple, having only a broad 
wcll-waddcd hem at the border, and two 
narrow rouleaux down each side of the 
front: some arc made with a falling rol- 
lar, but the far greater number have no 
collar at all; which is supplied by a 
colerette of lacc, or an elegant fichu, or 
throat-scarf, tie«l carelessly round the 
neck. (Jarhernire shawls and pelerines 
over high dresses constitute anotlier fa¬ 
vorite style of out-door covering. 

The most approved bonnets are of 
colored groa de Naples; what seems 
most in favor is one of iVIaeassar-hrown, 
with white riband, richly striped uith 
shades of blue. Hats of milk-cliocolate 
color are also much admired, trimuied 
with spring ribands of lively colors; 
these are spread out as aide as ever, 
and are suited to very few counte¬ 
nances. 

Dresses of dove-colored satin seem 
much in favor with our matrons for 
demi-parure ! they are made half liigh, 
with the front of the bust formed in the 
Anglo-(Jreek style; the sides of the 
stomacher are marked out hy satin llu- 
tings ; the long sleeves moderately full, 
tliough not en gigot, 'I'liis is a chaste 
‘and beautiful divss for ladies of middle 
age. The partiality for w'bite among 
onr younger females, evinced itself at 
the cuimiiinccment of our lute mild 
winter, and it can scarcely be said to. 
have been exploded; it is now again 
very prevalent in evening parties, either 
in clear muslin, crape, tulle, or gauze; 
of^ the two last ball-dresses arc now 
chielly composed, trimmed in various 
ways: those for the ball-room are much.* 
more sini]ile at the bolder part than for 


the evening-dress, where are often seen 
many flounces standing out from the 
dress, which only look well on a tall 
figure. Where tfie height of a lady is 
rather below mediocrity, if she is mnd 
of a full-trimmed border, there is a kind 
which always looks well, and is now 
generally adopted; which consists of 
mrec rows of points, put on straight, 
but flounce-wise; these points fall over 
each other, are slightly festooned, and 
have a very rich appearance, particularly 
on silk-dresses, of which tliey are the 
most novel trimming. 

The high and wire-stiffened hows of 
hair did not reign long; w’C are happy 
to see a change so soon effected for the 
better; we see often at our balls, 'among 
the juvenile dancers, the smart cropped 
hair A I'enfant, with curls elegantly ar¬ 
ranged round the head; young married 
females have their hair, for the ball¬ 
room and for the, evening dress partly, 
arranged in the most elegant manner, 
neither too high nor too low, in biaids, 
curl-?, ringlets, and an Apoll(»-kiiot on 
tbc summit, of light and delicate dimen¬ 
sion.’!, adorned with eoii.hs, diadems of 
pearls or brilliants; .strings «»f pearls, 
large full-blown flowere, separate from 
each other, and sometimes a bandeau of 
pearls, or a narrow plait of hair, divide 
it where it is parted across the forehead. 
Turbans of a very cn.stly kind, formed 
of gauze, flowered with gold, and in 
the front an aigrette 4)f diamonds, are 
worn by middhi-aged ladies in full dress. 
I'he newest dress-iiats are of white 
crape, slightly trimmeil with blond, and 
puffs of gauze riband. Over the left 
.side <lepi:nd,s u very elegant white plu¬ 
mage of some rare foreign bird, w'hicli 
appears to be fastened in the front of the 
hat by a sprig of pearls: the <lress-hats 
are uot.qnite so large as fiirmerly. T4»e 
caps worn in home cnstiime are very 
elegant; but the bows of gauze riband 
winch ornament them, uie rather too 
profuse; the .same may be said of those 
vvhieh adorn the elegant little bead fichu. 
This head-dress, wc beg leave to <d»serve, 
should never be worn but by females 
who have fine hair, because, it conceals 
so little of the hair, that it is a nicrc 
'apology for a head-covering. 

'File most approved colors for turbans, 
bonnets and r'lbands, are bright gera¬ 
nium, Macassar-brown, milk-chocolate, 
blue, spring-green, and lavender; for 
dresses, clokes, and pelisses, ^avarino- 
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smoke, luurel-leaf'-grecn, mouse-color, 
ruby, ciniiiinion-broxvn, dove-color, fawn, 
and ruby. 

MOoes I'.misiicKXEs. 

In tbe winter, the bon tippets of fur 
were all tbe lajje; now the Parisian 
ladies are not only f-ien at erenin(f‘- 
parfies with nittnnur Uux of tulle, but 
also in the public walks ; silk scarfs also 
have appeared wound round the form in 
elecjant dr<ij>ery ; but, when tbe we.itbfr 
is chill, tbe black satin pelisse is wont, 
fastened d-i\vii tlie front with rosettes. 

The crowns of the l.ist new h.tls are 
low. llonnets of piidc anti other colored 
satin, are tiiininctl at tbe eilee of tbe 
brim with a deini-veil of blonil. White 
chip bats ha\iiiij appeared at tluv/i'^; of 
Lon<rchanip, we may pronounce tl’.cm ns 
a deciiled fashion for ibis season ; they 
were lined tliroii^dioiit w’itb some striking; 
hue, sucli as elierry, bright rose, &c.— 
Tliey were placed nmeb on one side, and 
under the brim on that side wbieli was 
I'tdsed, were long white feathers, fastened 
by a bow of riband. Some of lliesc 
white chip bats were slightly bent ibiwn 
over the ears in the village style. Konrid 
the crown were roithavx of colored s.itin 
in zig-zag, and a branch of while-thorn 
was placed obliquely across tbe crown 
and descended to the edge. M.its of 
colored crape are oruainenled in front of 
the crown with a half wreath of flowers, 
and the re.st of tlic trimming consists of 
bows of very broad riband. 'I’bc bon¬ 
nets arc very large, and have round 
crowns: they are generally decorated 
with lilacs, either w'hitc or colored. 

Chintzes and Chinese crape are very 
favorite materials for dresses: tlie pat¬ 
terns of the cliiutzcs are whimsical, and 
excessively large. The silk from China, 
called Mandariny is particularly admired 
for its extreme softness; but the stripes 
arc too broad: one stripe is white, tbe 
other colored; on that ^vhich is white 
are painted various figures of animals, 

{ dants, &c. Watered gros dc JVaples, 
luwever, and other plain silk dresses, 
arc yet very generally worn; aa are crape 
robes for evening-partic.s and balls. The 


corsages, with points, a la Marie Stuart 
yet prevail; tliey are stiffened with 
whalebone, and laced on, like stays.— 
Pointed flounces, banging one over tbe 
other, the upper one heiuled by braided 
sii'.in, eohstitufc i I’.ivuile mode of trim¬ 
ming dresses of i'io.y dc Mitpli’H. Ball- 
dresses are sometimes of while tulle, 
with short sleeves, which are finislK'd 
next to tlie elbow witli a trill of blond ; 
tbe eorsage is of colored •-atiii ; it bs 
pointed in front, and tbe fasbionable silk 
rord, callcil tiie fri:ir’s belt, Mirrounds 
the waist, wliicb terminates in front by a 
rich tassel. The trimming at the border 
is a broad bias fold, surmounted by 
roitleanx of satin, of the color of tbe 
cors.ige. A beautiful dress of white 
organdy appeared at an evening jiarty, 
with flounces cut in tbe form of vine- 
leaves. The corsage was shaped like a 
heart, in front and behind, w'ith a frill 
of vine-leaves round tlie waist. Over 
the long sleeves w'erc tivo bracelets, onO 
of line pearls, the other of gold. 

The bird of paradise forms a favorite 
plumage on the hair, in full dress, with 
a cameo bi'iieath, near the forehead.— 
Cii.'iinsof gold are also frequently wound 
round the tresses, and llowers, in de¬ 
tached f.oiitptets, are placed among the 
bows of hair on the summit of the head. 
Bows of cheiTy-colored gauze ritnind, 
striped with gold, and edged with silver, 
form al.so a favorite bead-dress. 'I'lie 
tnriians are in tbe Moabite shape, rather 
singular in appc.iriinct', but very becom¬ 
ing ; they arc of white flock gauze, and 
round them is disposed a blue ornuinent 
of about a fmg'er’s breadtli, edged with 
silver: the hair is much lower on the 
summit, but is arranged in very large 
curls next to the face; almost every 
lady wears a bandeau across the forcheail, 
to separate this exuberance of hair, sim¬ 
ply of black velvet or riband in half¬ 
dress, and of pearls, or some other va¬ 
luable article, in grande parure. *J’he 
newest berets have a double brim, crossed 
over each other in front, from which 
issues either an aigrette of jewels or an 
esprit feather. 
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BirthSy Marriugen, and Deaths, 8fc. [April, 1828. 

Strtiiitf, AlarrugejS, anlr deatiijBi* 


BIRTHS. 

Sons to the wires of Mr. H. Cobb 
Cornwall, Dr. Hulaban, the rev, (i. T. 
Aiidrewes, Mr. (ieorg-c liunkcs, M.l*., 
colonel Clitherue, ru'utenant-ooloncl 
Floyd, Mr. M. Wigrain, Air. P. Erie, 
Mr. Stnitten of Paddington, Air. W. N. 
Cole of Highbury, ami (with a daughter) 
Dr. Bryce. 

Daughters to the conntess of Jersey 
and lady Lyndhurst, and to tlie wives 
of Mr. C. Ellis iieatun. Air. Bethel! the 
barrister, tlie rev, J. E. Gray, captain 
TV. II. Smyth of the navy, Mr. Richard 
Temple, Air. P. J. Money, and Mr. E. 
W. Lake. 

JU ARRIS CBS. 

Mr. T. II. King.scoti», to the sixth 
daughter of the duke of Beaufort. 

The rev. R. Cobb, to Miss Cooke of 
Dartford. 

Mr. Richard Pittman, junior, to Aliss 
Vincent of Pentonville. 

The rev. H. Robinson, to Miss Clay, 
of Burton upon Trent. 

Captain Curtis, of the navy*, to his 
cousin Rebecca, youngest daughter of 
Sir W. Curtis. 


DBA THS. 

The rev. Dr. Deane. 

Sir Jonas Green, recorder of Dublin. 

Air. Charles Stable, sheriff of Mid¬ 
dlesex. 

Lieutenant-general the baron d’Hoche- 
pi(‘d. 

In his 66tbycar, Air. William Aloorc, 
proctor. 

Air. John Cuthell, bookseller. 

John Joshua, earl of Carysfort, in his 
78th year. 

Mr. John Gough, of Perry-hall, Staf¬ 
fordshire. 

At Gravesend, Mr. Adam Cunning¬ 
ham. 

Near Bridgewater, the rev. Robert 
Eyton, a rich miser. 

At Oxford, in his 73d year, Air. J. 
Sadler, the aeronaut. 

At Alaidenhead, Air. J. Langton. 

At Reading, the widow of Al r. Thomas 
('anning. 

In her 80th year, lady Wrottesley. 

AI Nice, at the age of 28 years, C.!- 
roline, second dauglitcr of the du^e of 
Portland. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The author of the poem on Gardening seems to have borrowed all his ideas 
of horticulture from the vulgar specimens of the art, visible within five miles of 
London. His taste, therefore, is not very refined; and we may add, that bis 
poetry is not even tolerable. 

M. H. R., having asked “ What is Love ?” pretends to answer the question 
by saying, 

“ Love in the breast of man is a lirilliant light, 

Now burning dim, now blazing fiercely bright:— 

Lore in the breast of woman is a flame 
For ever burning, blazing, still the same.” 

W. H., in an “ Answer to the Above,” says, 

“ Love is a fluid of the mind. 

When found in woman’s breast; 

’Tis like the atmosphere we breathe. 

Elastic, subtile, wanting rest. 

“ But love, in man, is like the sun. 

Which lightens all around; 

Its beams are brilliaut, clear, and bright; 

’Tis not an empty sound.” 

By these extracts from the two pieces, let the reader judge of the rest. But 
we beg leave to intimate, that we do not approve the sneer upon woman’s love:— 
when it is fully formed in the heart, it is generally far stronger and more durable 
than that of man, and therefore more honorably maintained. 

We wish to see the end of fVoman's Conceits (if they should ever come to 
an end) before we insert a part. 

Amelia writes like a well-educated girl; hut there is not a new turn of 
thought in any part of Iier Essay. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OP THE CONTINENT. 

Start not, most gentle reailcr, at the 
word recollections^ albeit in these recol¬ 
lective (lays thou well niay’st (|uail at 
such a sound. 1 am no sexagenarian, 
(vho would entrap thine unwary inno¬ 
cence to the perusal of stories, 

— - -" long, iliiH, and old, 

“ A» eUmen't atoiifs often aie," 

which had been drying and withering 
in a note-book for thirty-yearsno ! 
he it known to thee for thy comfort, that 
note-books, journals, and even the keep¬ 
ers of journals, arc my aversion.—What 
a record must that be which would fill 
thirty volumes (as we are told a cele¬ 
brated comedian has done) with the 
“weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable” 
occurrences of a man’s every-day life! 
God forbid that such a record should be 
mine! Short as my life has been, it has 
contained too many black days, which 1 
could wish might be for ever blotted 
from the calendar. Yet there have been 
golden moments, sunny gleams, across 
the murkiiicss, and I would have these 
alone to live in iny recollection, “un- 
mixed with baser matter.” Nothing 
could be farther from my thoughts, 
while i was wandering in foreign lands, 
than the intention of making a book or 
oven an article out of my observations; 
still less (if possible) should I have 
thought of keeping a journal for the 
aflliction of my private friends; and 
VOL. IX. 


consc(jucntly nothing except what pos¬ 
sessed, for me at IcaS, an interest and a 
value, has remained upon my memory,— 
one of the most treacherous memories, 
by the bye, that any of his majesty’s 
lieges can boast. 

Aly mind was open to any impression; 
—1 had not tasked myself to give an 
account of this^ or to write a description 
of that :—there is a charm even in the 
vagueness and imperfectness of my re¬ 
membrance—^the whole brief period floats 
before me like a fantastic vision, like 
one of tliose sweet morning dreams 
which, according to the proverb, en¬ 
danger at once our hcaltli, our wealth, 
and our wisdom, by causing us to linger 
in our beds too late in tlie morning. 
IJow well do I recollect the cloudy nignt 
when I walked on the long low pier at 
Calais, and looked across the dark 
waste of waters at the Dover lights! I 
tlien thought it might be long—many 
ears perhaps—^before that abyss would 
e traversed again, and my foot would 
again press my native earth; yet my 
heart was full of hope, and that distant 
day of return was decked in all the rain¬ 
bow dyes of joyful expectation, Helat! 
helas! el quatrefois /ic/aj.”’—How well 
do 1 remember too the arrival in the 
“ pleasant land of France,”—the driving 
up the long Fauxbourg de St. Denis 
with it’s ragged shops, and gaudy dirty 
inhabitants, —the entry through the 
stately gate,—the clattering through the 
narrow crowded streets, and dreading 
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every moment tliat our wliecls mi;ylif 
Gnisli some of tlie Ccirclc.ss idlers \vlio 
swarmed all over Hie road, miiif^linff willi 
the vehicles of all kinds, whieli sonie- 
tiines pressed them so closely as to 
ohlijTp them to stand with their hadis 
aj,fainst the wall while they passed ; then 
the entrance (instead of a narrow street- 
door) throiijrh a porte-coc/trI c ,— 

the court-yard quite clean and adorned 
with flowers, aifreeably' «‘ontradii tiii(r 
inv' notions of tlio dirtiness of everv 
thin" h'reneli,—tlic aseent up lico pair 
of st<iirs to the Jir:it floor,—/c premier 
au (Icssvs de I'cutresol ,—the pier-glasses 
reaching from the ceiling to the dark 
shining flour, the beautiful ornameutul 
clocks adorning the chimney-pieces of 
the salons and bed-rooms, and last, not 
least, the delicious coffee and rich pro¬ 
fusion of peaches and grapes! How 
do the gay groups rise before me that 
thronged tlie evening promenade on the 
Boulevard Italieii—the elegant luxury 
of the drosses, the bright colors, the 
feathers, the jewels, the finery of all 
kinds mellowed into one harmonious 
whole lij’ the softened lightthat streamed 
from the illuminated Vajia. Hut better 
than all tlu'sc gauds was the sight of 
the Louvre (lallery, glorious alike to 
the soul and to tlie eye;—the long, long 
vista, with its gorgeous treasures, filleil 
the heart with delight and admiration, 
not unmixed witli awe; for the spirit of 
departed genius seems to hover around, 
and we sink into ii'ithing in tliepreseiico 
of these tiiiie-li.ilhiweil relics of some of 
Uie finest minds of ages past. Shurii as 
it is of some of its hrightest iieains, still 
there is enougli of radi.inc<- to inflame 
the imaginalioii and da/xle the senses. 
1 came away alter my first visit with 
my eyes acning and my head in the 
most delightful whiil imaginable: a 
thousand thronging thoughts, thick¬ 
coming fancies, ruslied on iny niiml, as 
iny eyes ran over tlie wonders 1 beheld 
with an eagerness that was certainly 
incunsisteiit with u proper appreciation 
of their merits; hut time and familiarity 
enabled me to understand and analyse 
my own opinions and feelings concern¬ 
ing them, and to give a reason for “the 
faith tliat is in me.” 

It was in this gallery loo, that I form¬ 
ed a Ininsitoiy, but never to be for¬ 
gotten friendsliip with one, whose image 
haunts and s iddcns niy hrightest rccol- 
b'Clions. 1 was standing at the farther 
end of the galleiy bid’oie one of Haphaers 
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portraits, looking intently at the face, 
wliieli was to me peculiarly attractive, 
will'll, turning suddenly round, my eyes 
encountered those of a lady standing' 
near me. I looked back at the picture, 
and hack again at her; I never saw such 
a likeness!—the delicate yet noble out¬ 
line of the brow,—“the misty depth of 
the soft dark eye,” — the iinleliiiahle 
something wliieli wc rail expression,— 
all V.ere tlie same; the canvas seemed 
almost to iireathe. 1 kept looking from 
one to the otlier till the iirigliteiiiiig of 
tlie holy’s color iMiiiiided me, that, how¬ 
ever strong the resemblance might he in 
other respeets, she w.is not quite so iii- 
seiisihle as the pietiire;—and 1 moved 
away'. Still an irresistible impulse urged 
me to look back, and again 1 onconii- 
tered those fascinating eves. 1 thought 
of Sterile and the marchioness, jumping 
backwa rds and forwards at the hall-door, 
and resolved to make a push for an in¬ 
teresting acqiiaiiitaiiec. So “ making 
niy mouth up,” as the song lias it, 1 
approached her, uiul enquired in my 
most amiable and at the same time most 
respectful manner, whether she had a 
catalogue, as 1 had forgotten mine (I 
don’t know what Mrs. Opic would have 
said to me, for I knew that it reposed at 
that niument eoinfurtabiy in my pocket). 
She replied with one of those gentle 
musical voices that 1 delight in, but witlt 
a .Swiss accent, that she was sorry she 
could not oblige me; adding, that site 
was herself so familiar with all the most 
interesting pirtures, as not to require 
the aid of a catalogue. This intimation 
1 interpreted into a willingness to sup¬ 
ply the place of one in the present in- 
siaiice, and foithwith proceeded to ask 
the mime of the portrait (which I knew 
as well as my own), and to mention the 
likeness whieli struck me. The lady 
had been told of it before, and confessed 
that an impulse of vanity hiul led her to 
notice the interest I took in the picture. 
This was a fine opjiortnnity for me, and 
1 liad just delivered myself of one of 
my most elegant compliments, when we 
were joined by a gentlcmatj w'lio looked, 
I thought, rather grim, as he drew the 
lady’s arm within his. She seemed, as 
Well a.s myself, to feel a inonicntary cm- 
hurrassrnent; but, recovering herself 
quickly, with feminine tact, she con¬ 
tinued the conversation in the same tone 
as"before, only sajfing a few words in 
a low voice to her companion, as we 
turned and procoi'd*'d sloulv tip tiieaal. 


Rccollcctiojis of ihc Cint/tnenf. 
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lery. Wv tylUnd of !ili<*iif'.s.srs, pliyhio- 
jTrioray, jtoi’trait-piuiititi^i, and painting 
in*general, until the gentleman, feeling 
it ifiipossll>le, as a Frciiclimaii weil 
might, to hold his tongue during a 
conversation ivhicli so u-ell adniitt<‘fl 
display, began to take a part in it, and 
talked ([ must allow) with a great deal 
of critical jiidgetnent, ami more real 
taste than I have nsuallyohserva'd among 
his countrymen. At the vloor of the 
gallery 1 foiinrl myself under the neces¬ 
sity of quitting them, vvliieh I did not 
hcMvever liefoiT I learned thatllic Freiieh- 
nidii was the leg'al possessor of tlmse 
chaiming eyes. I own I was foolenongli 
not to he pleased at this discovery; hut 
1 iiiadn up my mind to it as well as I 
could, and, on my vi'ay home, moralised 
on the uncertainiy of tirst impressions. 

In the days of uUra-.John-Biill-isin it 
VIMS part of the creed of every wcll-dis- 
posiol EngHshinan, that no good, moral 
or physical, was to he found on the 
opposite side of the British Channel. 
Now, on the contrary, .ts tlie fallacy of 
this maxim has been discovered, nothing 
will suit some of our modern waiters, 
but that we should go slap-dash to the 
other end of the line, and take it fur 
grunted that the native home of every 
social virtue and every aniiahle quality 
is on tlie banks of the Seine. 

From my own observations on Freiicli 
character, i confess 1 have only one 
fault to find with it. As Orlando’s 
horse was the best horse in the world, 
only it was dead;—so the French 
are the best people in the world, only 
they have no hearts. They are brave, 
good-natured, conciliatory, pleasant ac¬ 
quaintances, easy masters, and often 
kind friends; but with regard to that 
depth ami intensity of feeling which we 
cmpliatically call heart, we may venture 
to aihrni that the tlving was forgotten in 
their composition;—they have no idea 
of it. They have often been praised for 
their fortitude under adversity: wlience 
does it proceed ? not certainly from that 
lofty firmness of mind which looks 
down on the clianges of fortune with 
unshaken calmness, for they are prover¬ 
bially insolent in prosperous times;— 
no! it is because they want the fervid 
energy that leads men to stake too much 
upon tlie game of life, the loss of which 
makes them bankrupt. Their hopes 
spring up, like flowers on a thin soil: 
root tliem up, ami the rock beneath re¬ 
mains undisturbed. Tbcir affections sit 


.IS loosely on tbeni as a garment; their 
thoughts are scattered abroad a tliou- 
s.ind ways; their snuN live out of doors 
.IS rnueh as their bodies. It i.s when 
our feelings are“ garuered up” and bid¬ 
den in tiie chambers of our hearts, ami 
brooded over in silence and solitude, 
that they become indeed a part of our¬ 
selves, . 111(1 cauiiot be torn from us with¬ 
out a dreadful shock. There c.irmot he 
a strongerproof of what 1 h.ive asserted 
than the absence, or at least the rarity, 
of domestic affection among them, the 
heartless and profligate disrejrard of the 
nuptial bond, liie mutual indiflerence of 
parents and children. * It is also re¬ 
markable that their libertinism greatly 
differs from that of other nations, tl»‘ 
English especially. A husband and 
wife, who know eacli other to be guilty 
of repeated infidelity, will still live 
together on the best terms, and fulfil 
their little cvery-day duties with the 
greatest exactness. Nothing diverts 
them more than the explosion which 
affairs of this kind make in England. 
No man of sense, they say, would dis¬ 
turb himself ami ma'kc a noise about 
what it is so mneb mure to his interest 
to talvc no notice of. The elopement of 
a wife is almost unheard of among them. 
They do not understand how the im¬ 
pulse; of passion or the pangs of remorse 
can lead a woman to fly from society 
and from her family, because they do 
not deem it a necessary consequence of 
matrimonial infidelity; nor do they feel 
the least compassion for a woman who, 
differing from the majority of her sex, 
makes herself miserable on the dis¬ 
covery of her husband’s criminal love for 
another. 

A melancholy illustration of this sub¬ 
ject fell under my own observation dur¬ 
ing my residence in Paris. The acci¬ 
dental meeting which 1 have mentioned, 
led to an intimate acquaintance with the 
fair owner of the bewitching eyes which 
had almost tempted me to the folly of 
falling into duwiirightlove,after having 


* Pcia.ili* it would be difficult to find, in the 
aniiala of any other uatioii, a parallel Instanre to 
tliat related by Segui, of the woman who, during 
the retreat nt the Ki'eiidi army from Moscow, 
pushed away her child at It clung (o the traineau 
111 wtncii she wag -eated, and, regardless of its 
tears and erics, would have left it to perish on 
the ice. Twice it was replaced in her arms by 
order of Ney; but she threw it from her, exclaim¬ 
ing—" II n’a pas vu la France;—il iic larcgrettcra 
pas.” 
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passed unharmed through the fire of a 
thousand flirtations, ime was, as her 
accent had led me to suppose, a native 
of Switzerland, possessing all the sim¬ 
plicity and singleness of heart, for 
which her country is distinguished, 
united to a depth of sensibility and a 
pikssionate warmth of character which 
do not usually characterise her nation. 
She was then in the very hey-day of 
youth and happiness, haring been mar¬ 
ried only a few weeks to a man whom 
she loved with the absorbing intensity of 
a first passion. Until a few months 
before her marriage, she had lived in 
strict seclusion in her native country, 
ami the alliance had been formed by a 
Parisian friend of both parties, who, 
having ascertained that the fortunes, 
a^es, and characters of the young peo¬ 
ple, would be likely to meet the mutual 
approbation of the two families, nego¬ 
tiated the alFair in the usual business¬ 
like manner. Whether he did or did not 
receive the compensation for his services 
so fre(j[uently expected on these occa¬ 
sions in France, I know not, but the 
treaty was concluded to the apparent 
satisfaction of every one, and the union 
seemed likely to be cemented by an 
affection that was hardly to be expected 
in such circumstances, 1 do not think 
I derogate from the parity and reality of 
Clara’s attachment to her husband, when 
I say that 1 believe he \vas by no means 
the only man to whom it uiiglit have 
been given. He was an elegant and 
attractive young man, eminently formed 
to shine in society, but a Frenchman all 
over. He was not insensible to the 
attractions of his bride, but loved her as 
he had loved a thousand and one other 
females, and was sufficiently skilled in 
the science of love-making to deceive so 
inexperienced a heart. He had been the 
first to awaken into life the germ of 
love that lay hidden in her young heart, 
and the luxuriance of its growth was 
suuu as might have been expected in so 
rich a soil. I linger on the recollection 
of what Clara was when I first saw her, 
so full of joy and health and innocence, 
so ecstatically happy, that one felt an 
instinctive dread that such felicity might 
be of short duration.—I shall never 
forget one evening when, with no other 
audience than myself and her husband, 
she sang that song of exulting joy, “Z)i 
placer mi balzail cor t" her wnole soul 
seemed to gush out into her voice, until 
its rapturous emotions touched the ex¬ 


treme point where pleasure becomes 
insupportable, and she burst into tears. 
Such tears are not often shed in tfiis 
world. 

ft happened that the very day after 
this well-remembered night was the re¬ 
nowned day of Long-champ. Taking 
it for granted that ninety-nine out of 
every hundred readers have heard of it 
before, I shall only mention, for the 
sake of the remaining one, that it was 
formerly a religious festival, and that it 
was the custom for the devout to go on 
that day in crowds to a convent at Long- 
champ, not far from Paris. The convent 
exists no more, and the religious cere¬ 
monies have dwindled intoaperformance 
of sacred music at the opera-houses; but 
it is still the fashion fur all the gay mem¬ 
bers of society to assemble on the road 
to the once holy spot, and vie with each 
other in the display of what milliner.s 
call “elegant novelties;’’ for no one, 
we believe, would be seen at lojiig- 
champ without sporting something ne w. 
It was one of those delicious days which 
sometimes come early in the spring, like 
balmy messengers from the summer, 
soothing us after the severities of the 
winter, and vainly flattering us with the 
hope of having no more cold weather. 
As I am more than commonly subject 
to “ .skiey influences,” my spirits rose 
with the thermometer, and 1 was easily 
persuaded to join Clara and her hus¬ 
band, Monsieur V., who resolved to 
exhibit a new caliche on the occasion. 
The carriages, as usual, were drawn up 
in file, progressing (as the Americans 
say) at the rate of a foot in ten minntes. 
On wo went, bowing to the men whom 
we knew, smiling and saying pretty 
things to the women; 

*' Soft eyes look’d love to eyes that spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage bell 

when our ranks were suddenly thrown 
into disorder by the ill-timed gaiety of 
a young English mare, who had the 
honor of bearing the beautiful person of 
one of our countrywomen. Unwilling 
to lose such an opportunity of display¬ 
ing her equestrian graces to the admi¬ 
ring Parisians, she refused to dismount 
when the animal first became restive, 
and when at last by a violent plunge it 
flung her from it’s back, she had nearly 
suffered most severely for her temerity, 
Luckily for her, the mud lay at least a 
foot thick on each side of tlie narrow 
pavement which forms the middle of the 
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road, and she fell into as soft a bed as 
could be desired, and escaped with a 
few braises, and the destruction of a 
toilette superbe. She was, however, 
much frightened ; and, as our carriage 
was immediately opposite to‘ the spot 
where the accident took place, Madame 
V-’s humanity overruled her hus¬ 

band’s objections on the score of the new 
lining, and she solicited the beautiful and 
bespattered lady to accept a place by her 
side. Poor Clara! It was hard that by 
a simple act of kindness thou should’st 
lay the foundation of thine own ruin: 
yet so it was. The fair stranger (whom, 
to avoid the inconvenience of blanks, I 
shall call the viscountess St. Asaph) 
was one of those singularly clever or 
singularly fortunate persons who, while 
they invariably follow the dictates of 
their own wills, and yield to every im¬ 
pulse of their own passions, are con¬ 
sidered by the world as martyrs to their 
virtues—victims of their alfections and 
sensibilities. She had been the portion¬ 
less daughter of an earl; but, being by 
nature and education fully qualified to 
appreciate the advantages of a splendid 
establishment, she had given her hand, 
at the age of eighteen years, to a suc¬ 
cessful speculator, who was by two or 
three years her father’s senior. There¬ 
upon every body grew pathetic on the 
subject of the interesting young crea¬ 
ture, thus sacrificed by her family on the 
altar of sordid interest, while the poor 
earl, who was never one shilling the 
better for his daughter’s prosperity, had 
in reality opposed the match by all the 
means in his power, short of force. The 
wealth of the husband soon enabled lady 
lilmily to obtain the suffrages even of the 
most fastidious and aristocratic, who at 
first shrank from the alliance; the spe¬ 
culator was tolerated, and his lovely 
young wife gained an envied place in 
that circle which so many even of 
fashion’s children struggle vainly to 
enter. I have often noticed that worldly- 
minded people who are in youth most 
devout worshipers of Mammon, fall, as 
they advance in life, into the follies 
which properly belong to the spring of 
existence. Nine out of ten of the ladies 
who figure in the annals of Doctors' 
Commons have reached a certain age.— 
Whether it is that the pleasures of mere 
worldliness wear themselves out, and 
they are forced to seek elsewhere for the 
excitement which these once afforded, or 
that the genuine passions of our nature 


must at one time or other be triumphant, 
and that they revenge themselves thus 
for their first unnatural subserviency to 
acquired vices, I know not;—but the 
fact is indubitable. Lady Emily, having 
for many years sailed along the very 
food-tide of fortune, became suddenly 
romantic at the age of thirty-two, and 
conceiving a headlong passion for the 
viscount St. Asapii ^vho was recently 
come of age) forfeited rank, wealth, and 
reputation, to throw herself into his 
arms. In due time the cause came before 
a jury, who valued the lady at ten thou¬ 
sand pounds. The newspapers teemed 
and Westminster Hall resounded with 
glowing descriptions of the virtues, the 
graces, the sensibility of the lovely vic¬ 
tim ; all the world pitied her, and threw 
all the blame on her family and her hus¬ 
band ; on the former for supposed mer¬ 
cenary views, on the latter for having 
had the conscience to be more than forty 
years of age when he married her. A 
aivorce followed in the regular course; 
the ** bereaved husband” pocketed his 
damages, and the viscount (by this time 
repenting as heartily of his sinful con¬ 
duct, as the most rigid moralist could 
have desired) carried his new and very 
dear bride to Paris, where for several 
months she lived in retirement, as a 
fashionable paper phrased it, ** like 
the wounded fawn flying to the 
shade.” 

Very soon after the accident which 
introduced the viscountess to Madame 

V-, 1 left Paris on a tour to the 

southern provinces, and did not return 
until about a year afterwards, when 
rumor informed me of a very common 
occurrence, nameiy, a tender liaison 
between lady St. Asaph and the husband 
of her friend. On the continent, scandal 
of this sort has not half of the zest that 
renders it so attractive in England. 
These things are matters of course; 
nobody lifts up a band or an eye, or 
exclaims, Who would liave thought 
it ?” When 1 enquired of a Parisienne 
who had supplied me with the news, 

how Madame V-bore the affair, she 

replied with a look of great astonish¬ 
ment,—** Eh moH Dieu! elle va tou- 
Jours son train .”—But Clara was not 
the woman who could endure a shock of 
this kind, and aller toujours son train. 
She was roughly awakened from the 
Elysian dream of hope and love to the 
harsh realities of life. The spell of her 
existence was broken, and the whole 
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jfleal fabric swept away. To people of 
file world—to those whose roinaiico of 
life lias been nipped in the very bud by 
the cold breath of experience, it may 
seem incredible that so common an oc¬ 
currence should produce so orerwhelm- 
inj;f an effect. Kroin the first moment 
she discovered her fatal mistake in the 
character of him whom she loved, nothing' 
like a symptom of ordinary jealousy 
wasa]iparent. The ideaof being wronged 
or injured seemed never to enter her 
mind. The tenderness of her manner 
toward her hns'band even assumed a 
more profound character, as it became 
overshadowed by the deep inelancboly 
which took possession of her. She never 
uttered a complaint—far less a reproach; 
hut her heart seemed to die witliiii her. 
She went through the ordinary routine 
of life as iisiial,but she took no interest 
in any thing: all her wishes and hopes 
Iiad wound themselves with the ciiord 
which had been snapped. Fortunaloly 
perhaps for herself, siie had not the 
physical strength which enables us to 
live on and endure 

“-lliv ilaily drop on diop, that wcais 

■' The Iieait oiil, like the stone, with petty c.'irc-*.’ 

Her health gradually declined; she sank 
into what is called a state of general 
debility, and her death was hastened by 
the stupid obstinacy of her pliysiciaii, 
who, according to the present practice 
in France, persisted in ordering repeated 
applications of lecchti^ to her enfeebled 
and exiiausted frame. 

E. P. S. 


FATAL LOVE, from the German of 
Do ring. 

At a village in France, two strangers 
were driven by a storm to seek shelter 
in the house of a huntsman, named 
Martin. Here the ilame of an unequal 
love was suddenly lighted up between 
the fair Aloyse and one of the strangers, 
of whose dignity the country maiden 
wasentirely ignorant. She accidentally 
discovered that the object of her heart’s 
adoration was tlireateiicd with serious 
danger, and that his apparent friend, 
colonel Montejo, was his concealed 
enemy. To divert his guests, the hunts¬ 
man gave a rural fkle. iVfadame Gageot, 
his sister, went to Nevers, to tell all 
her acquaintances about the agreeable 


str.nigers, ami to invite some of Aloyse’s 
friends to spend the evening with fiiem, 
tliat she might shew iicr young favorite 
with what tact she managed these mut¬ 
ters. The provincial girls seated muler 
some spreading trees, rosemhied a 
wreatii of blooming flowers, wiiich ex¬ 
hibited every pale and deeper tint of 
spring and summer’s blossoms. Ma¬ 
dame G.igeot presided at a large talile 
covered with fruits and confections, 
Montejo, under jireteiice of sudileii in¬ 
disposition, retired precipitately into 
the liouse. IJis romp.iniou, who by Ills 
gaictyaiid engaging munnershail (piickly 
wound himself into tlie hearts of the 
youthful party, hastily followed him, 
but almost as quickly returned, bearing 
a small casket. IJe opened it, and, 
after a slun-t speech, he presented a gift 
to each of the blushing girls, saying^ as 
he passed from one to the other, it was 
a remembrance of that ha])py evening. 
He placed a sparkling gem in the hair 
of one, put a brilliant ring upon the 
finger of another, and fastened a gold 
comb in the auhnrii ringlets of a tliird ; 
and before they had time to recover from 
tlieir surprise, or rtject his oilered gifts, 
they sparkled with the jewels with 
which he had so profusely ornamented 
them; and the last rays of the setting 
sun, which had hitherto, in this liappy 
spot, shone only upon flowers, now fell 
upon these brilliant gems, and added a 
dazzling lustre to the wreath. Struck 
with astonishment, Madame Gageot and 
Aloyse gazed upon the scene. Madame, 
who was deeply read in fairy lore, be¬ 
lieved that she beheld some enchanter 
before her. Aloyse grew pale with a 
variety of sensations, as she looked 
upon the munificent stranger. Who 
could this youth he, who, with sucli 
laughing and careless indifference, fYlrew 
from him what appeared to her to be 
immeasurable riches? She did not 
wish to be treated in tlie same manner 
as her companions had been. He 
passed by her with his sparkling gifts; 
and, when ho had gone the round of the 
circle, he set the casket upon the ground, 
bent down to a bed of flowers, took 
from it a violet, and gave it to the gra¬ 
tified Aloyse. * I well knew,’ he ndiis- 
pered, * that I dared not so to approach 
you, Aloyse. Flowers only arc fit for 
flowers; the daughter of nature loves 
nature alone. Ah! Aloyse, tliis violet 
will be happy even in withering upon 
your bosom; but longer, much longer 
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tljiJii ils sliori exihtcncr, m:iy >ny ri:- 
(ImtII in yiMir lii'.-irt !'— 
AloypiJ tVlt Iter lie.irt sink tvitijin licr; 
she rcreivetl the flower with a trembling 
hand, and glanced anxiously around, 
apprehending that he might have been 
overhcanl; hut her eompanions were 
too deeply engaged to attend to her. 
J’liey were all busily oentpied in com- 
jt.iring their jewels, lannhing, jesting; 
and were so .siippilatively happy, that 
they could scarcely wait with eoinposnre 
for the apjtointed iionr of sejiaraling, 
s<i impatient were they to return home to 
exhibit their gift", and astonisli tlmir 
parents with the extraonlinary tale. At 
length the hour of de():irture arrived, 
ami they bade a grateful good-night to 
their entertainers and the generous 
stranger; and with light steps they 
hurried home, holding fast their precious 
gems. 

'I'liis incident made a great noise in 
the village. ‘I’he girls tvere closely 
4|uestioned by their parents, and they 
spoke so much of the stranger, that 
people did not know what to think of 
the matter. They were examined again 
and again, and they only repeated that 
they had rcc«’ived co.stly pn’sents from 
a singnlarly haiidsonie young man, but 
that his companion had scarcely re- 
inaituui long enough to throw a glance 
upon them. The gems were examined 
hy a lapidary, and declared to be of 
great value; and, as there were amongst 
the girls’ parents some of the magis¬ 
trates, and even the mavor himself, the 
interesting enigma qiiickly began to 
take a somewhat different charaeler. 

Aloyse had for some time past been in 
the habit of daily visiting a poor old 
woman, who would sc.-ircely have been 
able to support a feeble and siilfering 
existenee, had she not been supported 
and consoled by Aloysc’s temter and 
benevolent cares. She devotedly loved 
her young bencfactre.ss, anil her little 
cottage alw'ays seemed to be lighted 
up when Aloyse made her appearance in 
it, for she was like a ministering angel 
to her. The morning after the little 
festival, Aloyse set out to visit, as usual, 
her poor old friend, simply clad, and 
with her half-withered violet in her 
bosom. VVlu n she entered, Margaret 
fixed her eyes upon her with a look of so 
nuich anxiety, tliat she tenderly inquired 
if she w ished for any thing. “ Nothing, 
niy sw'eet child," she replied, while you 
arc with me. i desire only a crown of 


glory to deck thy pure brow. What 
now ilistpiiets me j.s a dream t have had, 
in which you bore a part. 1 thotight 
you were threatened by some danger to 
which 1 could give no name. You bent 
down to .seise a sparkling jewel which 
was rolling toward an abyss; you 
grasped it, and, as you ]>resscd it to 
your bosom, it pierced you to the heart. 

1 saw you afteiuvards in a inasfnilicent 
cIriimhtT, where every thing shone with 
gold, but the gohl cast a pale ghastly 
sIi.kU* upon your I'hcck; ami, wlwn I 
observed you more <tlosely, your bright 
and lovely color w as no longer there— 
your eyes were closed—yoti helongeil 
no more t4» the living.” Aloyse shud¬ 
dered at these v.ords; an4l thonglits of 
the jewels of the preceding day sank 
deeply into her heart. She felt the 
wound: but her grief was mingled noth 
so much sweetness, that she could not 
know it to be a consuming poison. 

Montejo was employed by cardinal 
Maxarin and the Jesuits to remove the 
young prince, in order to pave the way 
to the throne of Spain for another can¬ 
didate; and it was on a journey to Tou¬ 
lon that these adventures ensued. At 
this time the king of Spain died, and 
the ambassadors were on their way to 
Paris with his will and the Spanish 
crown, to lay them at the feet of the new 
monarch. They were to pass by the 
residence of Martin ; and Montejo now 
began to fear that his companion (who 
was Philip of Anjou) would not fall 
into the snares contrived fur his ruin.— 
On her way home from her charitable 
visit, she overheard the particulars of 
the atrocious scheme. She remained for 
an hour immovable, and lost in deep 
thought. Now she clearly felt that an 
invincible barrier lay on her path, and 
that a deep and impassable gulf sepa¬ 
rated her from happiness. She was now 
awakencil to all the depth of her love; 
and an inexpressible anguish mingled 
itself with her tenderness, for it was 
evident that some horrible fate was im¬ 
pending over her lover. At this fearful 
thought she sprang from the ground,' 
and,' while she rapidly pursued her way 
iiomcwards, endeavoured to think what 
it was her dujy to do. “ Away (she 
thought) he must not go; I must (ind 
out some way of detaining him; he is 
safe with us." She desired the mayor 
to prevent tlic strangers from escaping. 
—“ I accuse them (she said) of having 
stolen those jewels. A thunderbolt 
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could not have occasioned greater as¬ 
tonishment and consternation than these 
words. She repeated the accusation in 
a firmer tone. Montejo threw upon lier 
a look of the deepest malignity, while 
Philip gazed at her in the utmost sur¬ 
prise. Martin dropped a glass of water 
wdiich he was about to raise to his lips; 
and Madame Gageot surveyed her from 
head to foot with angry eyes. Upon this 
charge they were stopped. Slie watched 
Philip during the night, like a guardian 
angel; and Montejo, enraged at her in¬ 
terposition, wounded her with his dagger 
and disappeared. Philip scarcely ob¬ 
served the villain’s flight; for all his 
attention was fixed upon the beautiful 
bleeding girl at his feet. lie raised her 
up, and held her in his arms; then 
placed her upon a seat, uncovered her 
shoulder, tore a handkerchief in two, 
and stanched the blood. He bent over 
her, endeavoured to revive her, parted 
her ringlets from her pale brow, and 
supported her sinking head. For an 
hour she thus lay in silent bliss, her 
cheek resting upon that gentle princely 
hand. * Oh iny Philip!* she murmured 
in a soft low voice; ‘ why was 1 not 
wounded to death ? why am I not per¬ 
mitted to make thee the only sacrifice 
that is in my power ?’ He entreated her 
to be calm, and tliey now came to mutual 
explanations. She related every thing 
slie had overheard in the forest; and the 
more he heard, the more indignant he 
became. ‘ Jfes!’ he exclaimed, ‘ I in¬ 
deed believe that he would have betrayed 
me. He obtained my friendship and 
coniidence only to lead me more cer¬ 
tainly to destruction. Austria, or per¬ 
haps Spain itself, has sent him to me.” 

As the envoys from Spain were hourly 
expected in this part of France, Philip 
resolved to make himself known to them, 
and accompany them to Paris. With 
faltering steps Aloyse now approached 
the door of his apartment. She paused ; 
she stretched out her arms toward him. 
“ Philip!’* said her pale trembling lips— 
“ Philip! once only in this life—we 

meet no more—once only-” She 

could not finish, but he understood her. 
He pressed her ardently to his bosom; 
for one short moment she rested in an- 
uished bliss in his embrace, then tore 
erself away, rushed down the steps, and 
threw herself upon her couch. 

On the arrival of the ambassadors, 
Philip prepared to depart with them. 
While they were occupied in despatching 


expresses to Madrid and elsewhere, he 
retired into the thicket, and motioned 
to Martin and Aloyse to follow him.— 
He took a kind farewell of the former, 
and begged him to come and sec liim in 
Paris. “ But what shall 1 say to thee ?” 
continued he, turning to Aloyse, “ thou 
gentle unhappy one! Shall f ever 
repay thee tliy sacrifice and thy tears ?— 
Oh, may thy heart soon regain its tran¬ 
quillity, for wo part for ever in this 
world!” She replied not, but, with 
deep sobs, prcsscil bis band to her 
bosom, lie embraced her once more, 
and, laying her on her father’s breast, 
rushed from the spot. After his de¬ 
parture she wept bitterly. Martin bent 
tenderly over her, and softly named 
Philip. “ Ob, niy father!” she vehe¬ 
mently exclaimed—“ 1 own my affection 
for him; i shall love him for ever; he 
has taken my life with him. Yet be not 
uneasy, dear fattier; 1 shall be com¬ 
posed. Fulfil your promise, and let us 
set out for Paris instantly.” 

Louis had already accepted for his 
grandson the crown of Spain, and the 
ambassadors were appointed to a solemn 
audience. The Freiicli nobles were 
assembled. A number of men of rank, 
from the young Bourbon’s different 
dominions, even from distant America, 
arranged themselves round Louis’ still 
empty throne. The ladies of the court 
were also present; and at their head was 
the admired, the envied Madame deMain- 
tenon. In the back-groun<l were many 
persons of the middle rank, spectators 
of this magnificent scene, and amongst 
these were Madame Gageot and Aloyse. 
The door of the royal cabinet was now 
flung open, and Louis stepped proudly 
forth, leading bis grandson by the band, 
with the air and majesty of the master of 
the world. Beautiful as the son of a 
god, led by the hand of Jupiter, walked 
Philip at his side. He was attired in 
the Spanish costume, sparkling with 
jewels. Tlie royal mantle llowcd grace¬ 
fully from his shoulder; the sword of 
C’astile glittered at his side, and the 
feathers of Arragon waved from the 
diadem^ that bound his youthful brow. 
’‘Spaniards, behold your king!’ said 
Louis, as he looked with parental pride 
upon his grandson, whom he presented 
to them. The ceremony was nearly con¬ 
cluded, when Philip’s eye fell upon a 
pale dying countenance, that looked as 
if it had risen from the dead to gaze 
upon him. The color suddenly fled from 
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his chrc-k; for it was Aloysc’s sweet 
nioiinifiil glanee he had encountered, 
and it was impossible for him to conceal 
his emotions, iiis hand treiiil)ied in 
tluat of Louis, who said, in a low voice, 

‘ Dost tliou tremble, kinff of Spain ?’ 

Chilip departed for Spain; and, about 
a year .iflerWiirds, Aloyse went one 
evenitijr as usual to visit old Margaret. 
—“ iMvehil<l,” said she, as she looked 
upon the pale ilcatli-like comitenitnee of 
her forlorn young friend, “ have I not 
been right with rny dream? Oli, that 
yon ban never known this deatii-hring- 
ing jewel!”—“ (iood mother,” replied 
Ah»yse, “ do not thus grie»e over me; 

1 am not unhappy.” But Margaret re- 
niarketl such an extraordinary weakness 
ahoiit her, (hut she determined, allhongh 
again.st her n ishes, to :iecoin[iaiiy her on 
her WriV home. Wlicn thej came to the 
forest, AloysP felt herself overpowered 
by great M'e.ikness and indisposition, 
aboni the place w'liere she hail oxerheard 
Montijo’s treachery. “ It xxas here,” 
said siie, in a loxv, stifled voice: “1 
reeidlect a particular tree;—it lies there 
still. Let us sit dowji upon it, good 
mother.” Aloyse seated herself beside 
Margaret, and hod lier bead upon her 
fi ieiid’s shoulder. The setting sun giltleil 
the leavesxvith his dying rays. “See,” 
whispered Aloyse, “ the son goesdiuvn 
in ,S|p,iin ; hut,” siie continued, “in his 
America it vises again, and in his Heaven 
it shines l\»r ever!” Tliete were her last 
woials. fSIie died in Margaret’s arms. 


THE I.IFB OK MANSIE WAt'4,11, TA11.0R 

IN iiAi.KErj'11; written Oi/himmlj. 

Tailors are men of coiisecpienee in 
these ilays, when so much alteiilion is 
paid to dress, evin hy men, that one 
whose coat is not of tlic fiisliioniihlo ew/, 
or happens to he rather tlic xvor.se for 
xvear, is likely to he cut by those who 
would othern ise have been at least his 
ostensible friends. We are not, how¬ 
ever, so tasteless as to raise Master 
Wauch to a par with the metropolitan 
tailors, who dress out the dandies of 
Ion: —we admit that ho is merely a pro¬ 
vincial a)7»atc,unworthy of heingnanied 
in comparison with the giruf Stnitz. 
While we thus readily contess Ins infe¬ 
riority as a tailor, xve trust that we shall 
not he accused of presumption in hold¬ 
ing him uji to view as an iiileresliiig 
auto-biographer. 

VOL. IX. 


“ Maiisic Wauch (a critic pleasantly 
observes) is an enthusiast and a devotee 
of his trade: he sees all things xvith the 
eye of a shaper of cloth: he eats, drinks, 
loves, and fights, with the true heart of 
a true tailor. That he is a tailor, is the 
ground-work and substratum of his cha¬ 
racter; all other parts of the man are 
blit the facings, trimmings, and linings 
which make np his individuality. A 
tailor should not be fierce—Mansie is 
tPiider-bearted; be is not bold, but at 
lime.s desperately animated by that fear 
w bieb carries a man beyond courage.— 
lie is spirited in liis sentiments, and free 
in bis aspirations, as becomes a free 
tailor and a man of sedentary occupa¬ 
tion. in action, liowex'er, be is timid, 
irri’.solutp, and given to lely upon bis 
lirndonceralbertlian bis v.ilor;—a great 
ip.sppcterof authority, a di.staiit and con¬ 
tented admirer of greatness, yet full of 
till* dignity of man in the abstract; 
good'iiiitiirpd, yet mindful of self; mild, 
yet resolute in the command of bis wife; 
ilu* more stern father, because he is aware 
that the subjects of his command are 
naturally few; an exrelleiit neighbour, 
for be is fully aware of the soeial advan¬ 
tages of living well xvitb those lie lives 
upon; and a not unpleasant companion, 
for lie is a great observer in a small way; 
and, if be fails to penetrate tlic interior 
cliriracter, be always succeeds in biltiiig 
oil' the outivard man with a lively par¬ 
ticularity wliicli prove.s the interest be 
takes in the cut of a coat or the turn of 
a pair of inexpressibles,” 

Mansie thus describes bis appearance 
in early life, ami his first love.—“ Hav¬ 
ing come into the world before my time, 
and being of a pale fare and delicate 
make. Nature never could have iiiteiidcd 
me for the naval or military line, or for 
anv robiLstious tr.ide or protessioii what¬ 
soever, No, no, 1 never liked light¬ 
ing ill my life; peace xvas aye in rny 
tlioiiglits.’ iVhen there was any riot in 
the streets, 1 lied, and scongged myself 
at the cliuniley-big as quickly as 1 
iloxved ; and, iMther than double a iiievc 
to a sclioolfellow, 1 pocketed manv 
shabby epithets, got my paiks, and took 
the eouelier’s blow from kiddies that 
could hard IV reach up to my waistband. 

“ Just after I xvas put to iny ’pren- 
ticesliip, having made tree choice of the 
tailoring trade, I had a terrible stoiind 
of calf-love. Never shall 1 forget it. 
I was growing up, long and lank as a 
xviiloxv-xvaiid. Brawns to my legs fliere 

2 u 
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HPiv non(', as niy trowsers of other 
years too visil/ly afTecte«l to show. The 
ion/r yellow liairlmn^- down, like a ilax- 
wi^, the lengtii of my lantern jaws, 
whieli looked, notwithstandin;; my yap- 
ncss and still’ ap|3etitr, as if eating' and 
tlioy had broken up actpiaintaneesliip. 
Aly blue jacket seemed in the sleeves to 
have picked a quarrel with the wrists, 
and h.id retreated to a tait below the 
elhows. The haunch'biittons, on the 
contrary, appeared to have taken a strong 
liking to tlie shoulders, a little below 
which they showed their tarnished 
brightness. .At the middle of the buck, 
the tails tcrminatt‘d, leaving the well- 
worn rear of my eordnroys, like a full 
moon seen through a dark ha/e. Oh! 
but I must have been a Itoiiny lad. 

“ Aly lirst fliune was the minister's 
lassie, Jess, a buxom and forward quean, 
two or tl.ree years older than myself. I 
used to sit looking at her in the kirk, 
and felt a droll confusion when our een 
met. It dirled through my heart like .1 
dart, and I hadeed down at my psalm¬ 
book sheepish and blushing. F.iin 
would [ have .spoken to her, but it would 
not do; my courage aye failed meatllie 
pinch, tliough she whiles gave me a 
smile when Mie passed me. She used to 
go ti» the well every night witli her twa 
."lonps, to flraw water after the manner 
of the Israelites at gloaming; so I 
thought of watching to give her the two 
apples vvhich 1 had carried in niy pouch 
for more than a week for that purpose. 
How she laughed when I put them into 
her hand, and brushed by vv ithout speak¬ 
ing! 1 stood at the botlom of the close 
listening, and hcanl her laughing till 
she was tike to split. .My heart Happed 
in my breast like a pair of fanners. It 
was a moment of heavenly hope; hut I 
saw Jamie (loom, the blacksniilh, who 
I aye jealonsed was my rival, coming 
down to till; well. I saw her give him 
one of tlic apples; and hearing him 
say, with a loud gaifaw, ‘ Where is the 
tailor?’ I took to my heels, and never 
stopped till I found myself on the little 
stool l»y the fireside, and the hamely 
sound of my mother’s wliecl humming 
in my lug, like a gentle lullaby.” 

He was more fortunate in his next 
courtship.—“Wlio, think ye, should 
this lassie be, hut NanseCromie,—after¬ 
wards, in the eotirse of a kind Provi¬ 
dence, the honoured wife of my bosom, 
and the mother of honny Benjie. In 
going up and down the stairs, it being a 


eoinmoii entry, yc observe—me maybe 
going down with my everyday hat on 
to my dinner, and she coming up carry¬ 
ing a stoup of water, or half-a-pound of 
poutliered butter on a plate, with a 
piece of paper thrown over it,—we fre¬ 
quently met half-way, ami had to stand 
still to let one another pass. Nothing 
came out of these foregatherings, hovv- 
somever, for a month or two, she being 
as sliy and modest as she was honny, 
with her clean demity short-gown, and 
smwv-vvhite iiiornlng mutch, to say no¬ 
thing of her elierry mon and her glan¬ 
cing een ; and me unco diilKe in making 
up to sti'iiiigers. W'^e could not help, 
nevertheless, tot.ikeaye a stoun look of 
each other in passing; and 1 was a 
gone man, bewitched out of my seven 
senses, falling from my claes, losing 
my sfoinaeh, and over the lugs in love, 
three weeks and some odd days before 
ever a single syllable passed between 
ns. dude kens how long this Quaker- 
meeting-like silence would have con¬ 
tinued, had we not chanced to foregather 
one gloaming; and I, having gotten a 
dram from one of our emstomers with a 
hump-back, at the Cross-causey, whose 
fasbioiiable new coat I bad been out 
fitting on, found myself as brave as a 
Bengal tiger, and said to her, ‘ This is 
a line day, 1 say, my dear Nancy.’ 'I'he 
ice being once broken, every thing went 
on as siriootlily as ye like; so, in the 
long-run, we went like lightning from 
tvva-banded cracks on the stair-head, to 
stown walks, after work-liouns, out by 
the Wist Port, and thereaway. If ever 
a man loved, and loved like mad, it was 
me, Mansie Waiicb,—and I take no 
shame in tlic confession; but, kenning 
it all ill the course of nature, declare it 
openly and courageously in the face of 
the wide world. Let tlioin laugh who 
like; honest folk, I pity them; such 
know not the pleasures of virtuous 
HiTcction. 11 is not in corrupted, sinful 
hearts that the lire of true love can ever 
burn clear. Alas, and ohon oric! they 
lose the sweetest, eompletest, dearest, 
truest pleasure that this world has in 
store for its childien. They know not 
the bliss to meet, that makes the em¬ 
brace of separation bitter. They never 
dreamed the dreams that make wakening 
to the morning light unpleasant. They 
never felt the raptures that can dirl like 
darts through a man’s soul from a wo¬ 
man’s ec. They never tasted the honey 
that dwells on a woman’s lip, sweeter 
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than yellow mariirohls to the bee, or 
fretted under the fever of bliss that 
fflows throuf^h tlie tranie in pressing tlic 
hand of a siiddenly-inet and fluttering 
sweetheart, lint tiits-tuts—herh-how! 
my day has long siuee past; and thi.s is 
stuff tt) drop from tlie lips of an auld 
fool. Nevertheless, forgive me, friemis, 

I cannot help all-powerful nature.— 
Nause’s taste being like my cmvii, we 
amused one auttther in abusing great 
citic.s, which are all choke-full of the 
abominations of tin: Scarlet Woman; 
and it is curious how soon I learned to 
he up to tfiij)—I mean in .in honest w.iy ; 
for, when she said she w.is wearying 
the very heart out of lier to be home 
again to Lauder, which she said w.is 
her native, and the true land of (Josheii, 

I spoke back to her hy way of answer, 
•Nancy, niy dear, believe me that the 
real land of (loshen is out at Dalkeith ; 
and if ye’ll take up house wi’ me, and 
enter into a way ol doing, I d.ire say in 
a while ye’ll come to think so too.’ 
What will ye say there r Alatlers were 
by'-aiid-by settled full tosh between us; 
and, though the means of both {larties 
were small, we were young, and able 
and willing to lielp one another.—■ 
Nanse, out of her wages, had h.iined a 
trilie; and I had, safe lodged uiulcr 
lock and key in the bank of Seotland, 
against the time of my setting uji, the 
siller whicli was got by selling the bit 
house of gr.infaitlier’s, on the death of 
my over-to-he-lameiit*!d motlier, who 
survived her heljimatc only six months, 
leaving me an orphan lad in a wicked 
world, obliged to fend, forage, and 
look-out for myself, 'rakiug matters 
into account, therefore, and considering 
that it is not good for man to be alone, 
Nanse and me laid 'our beads together 
towards the taking a bit house in the 
fore-street of Dalkeith, and at our lei- 
.sure kept a look-out about buying the 
plenksbing—the expense of which, for 
different littlcs and iittles, amounted 
to more than we expected ; yet, to our 
hearts’ content, we made some most 
famous second-hand bargains of spre- 
chcry, amongst the old-turniturc ware¬ 
housemen of the Cowgate, 1 might 
put down here the prices of the room- 
grate, the bachelor’s oven, the checsc- 
toaster, and the warming-pan especially, 
which, though it had a wheen holes in 
it, kept a line polish ; but, somehow or 
other, 1 have lost the receipt, and cannot 
make true affidavv. I'ertain it is, wliat- 


cver cadgers ni.iy say to the contrary, 
that the hark is aye made for the bur¬ 
den; and were all to •■se the means, and 
he industrious, many that wyte had 
harvests, and wotse times, w'ould have, 
like the miller in the .mid sang, ‘A 
penny in the purse f»ir dinner and for 
Slipper;’ or better, to finish the ver.se, 
‘Gin ye please a guid fat elieese, and 
lumps o’ yellow butler.’ For two or tlnee 
d.iys, I must confess, after .M.iister 
Wiggie had gone through the eeremonv 
of tying us togetlier, anil N.iuse and me 
found ourselves in the conifortahle situ¬ 
ation of man and wife, I was a ui'C 
ihiwie and de.sponding, thinking that 
ue were to have a iimnerons small 
family, and where trade was to come 
from; hnt no sooner was mv sign 
nailed up with four iron haudfa'sts, hy 
Johnny Hammer, p.iintod in black 
letters on a blue groiuul, with a pictur<' 
of a j.icket on oin* side, and a p.iir of 
shears on the other,—and my shop-door 
opeiied to the public, with re.'idy-tn.idc 
waistcoats, gallowses, leather-caps, and 
Ivilniarnock cowls, hung up al the win¬ 
dow, tiian business flowed in upon us in 
a perfect torrent. First one came in for 
his measure, and then another. A wife 
came in for a pair of red worsted hoots 
for her h.iini, but ivoiild not take them, 
for they had not bine fringes. A bare¬ 
headed lassie, Imping to be bundsel, 
threw down twojienee, and asked tape 
at three yards for a half-penny. Tlie 
minister sent an old black coat beneath 
his in.ud's arm, pinned up in a towel, to 
get docked in the tails down into a 
jacket; which 1 trust I did to his entire 
satisfaction, making it fit to <i hair. The 
duke’s butler himself patroniseii me hy 
sending me a eoat wliich was all hair- 
powder and poinate, to get a new neck 
put to it. No wonder that wc attracted 
customers, for our sign was the prettiest 
ye ever saw, though the jacket was not 
^ust so neatly painted, us for some saud- 
)iind creatures not to take it for a goose. 

1 dare say there were fifty half-naked 
bairns glowring tbeir ecu out of their 
heads at it from morning till night; 
and, after they all were gone to their 
beds, liotli Nanse and me found our¬ 
selves so proud of uiir new situation iti 
life, that we slipped out in the dark by 
ourselves, and had a prime look at it 
with a lanitTu.” 

TIic death of the. tailor’s approntiee 
is mentioned in a inithetic strain; but 
the oecasional atteuipls .it buinnr, on so 
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serious a subjeef, are iiiapproiu-iate and 
incongriioub.—" It was a sad heart to 
us all, to sti: tlie lifeless creature in bis 
white nigbt-eap and een closed, lying 
with his yellow hair spread upoft^ the 
pillow: and we went out, that the 
woinen-folk might cover up the looking- 
glass and the face of the clock, ere they 
proceeded to dress the body in its last 
clues—clues that would iv’er need 
changing; but when we were half tlown 
the stair, and I felt gl.id witli the 
thoughts of getting to the fresh air, we 
were obliged to turn up again for a wee, 
to let the man puss, tliat was bringing in 
the dcud-deul. 

“ Hut why weave a long story out of 
the niatcriuls of sorrow, or endeiivoiir 
to paint feelings thiit have iio outward 
sign, lying shut np within the sanctii.iry 
of the heart ? The grief of a fatlier anil 
a mother can only he conceived by them 
who, as fathers and mothers, have suf¬ 
fered the loss of their hairus—a treasure 
more jirecious to nature than silver or 
gold, home to tiie land-sick sailor, or 
day-light to the l)lind man, sitting heak- 
ing in the heat of the morning sun. 

“The coffin having btsm ordered to 
be got ready with all liaste, two men 
hrought it in on their shoulders betimes 
on tlic following morning; and it w-as a 
sight that made my hlomi run cold to 
see the dead corpse of poor Mungo, my 
own ’prentice, hoisted np from the bed, 
and laid in his black-handled, narrow 
housic. All had taken their last looks; 
tlui lid was scrcAved down hy means of 
screw-drivers; and I read the plate, 
which said, “ JVlnngo Glen, aged l.'i.” 
Alas! early was he cut off from among 
the living—a flower snapped in its spring 
blossom—and an awful warning to us 
all, sinful and heedless mortals, of the 
uncertainty of this state of being'. 

“In the course of the forejioon, Maister 
Glen’s cart was brought to the door, 
drawn hy two black horses witli long 
tails and hairy feet, a tram one and a 
leader. Though the job shook my 
nerves, I could not refuse to give, them 
a band down the stair with the coffin, 
which had a fief-like smell of death and 
*aw-dust; and we got it fairly landed in 
the cart, among clean straw'. I saw the 
clodhopper of a plowman aye dighting 
Ids een with the sleeve of his big-coat. 

** mother, Mistress Glen, a little 
iattish woman, and as line a bomrdy 
body us ye ever niet with, but sorely 
distracted at this time by sorrow, sat at 


the head, with her honiiet drawn over 
her fa<T, and her shawl thrown across 
her shoulders, being a blue and re<l 
spot on a wliitc ground. 11 was a dismal- 
like luokiiig tidng to see her sitting 
there, with the dead body of her son 
at her feet; and, at the si(fe o’t his kist 
with his elacs, on the top of whicli was 
tied, not being room for’t in the inside 
like (for ho had twelve shirts, and three 
pair of trowsers, and a Sunday and 
overy-d.iy's eoat, >vitii stoclvings and 
other things), his old while heaver hat, 
turnoil up hehiud, whicli he used to 
wear when ho was with me. If is Sun¬ 
day’s hat I did not see, hut. most likely 
it was in among ids claes, to keep it 
from the rain, and prosorved, no doubt, 
for the use of some of liis little brothers, 
please Gorl, when tliey grew np a wee 
higgiM’. 

“ Seeing Maister Gleii, who had cut 
his ehiii in shaving, in a worn-out dis- 
j.isUet state, mounted on his sheltie, I 
sliook hands with tlnun hotli, and, in 
my tlioughtlessnesi, wished them “ a 
good journey”—knowing well what a 
sorrowful home-going it wouhl ho to 
them, and what their bairns would think 
when they saw what was lying in the 
cart beside their motlier. <)n this tlie 
big plowman, that wore a broad blue 
bonnet and corduroy I'utikens, with a 
grey big-eoat slit up hehiiid in the man¬ 
ner I commonly ni.ido for huldies, gave 
his long whip a crack, and drove off to 
the eastward.” 

A displat' of humor is more in cha¬ 
racter when the t.aylor and his good l,ady 
hold a consultation on the choice of a 
traile or profession for their son. 

‘ What say ve (said Mansic) to a 
penny-pie-man ? I’fegs, it’s a cozy birth, 
and ane that gars the cappers birl ditwn. 
What’s the expense of a hit of duigh, 
half an ounce weight, piried round wi’ 
the knuckles into a case, and lillcd half 
full o’ salt and water, wi’ two or three 
nips o’ braxy floating about in’t? Just 
naetbing ava. And consider on a winter 
night, when ice-shockles arc hinging 
from the tiles, and stomachs relish what 
is warm and tasty, what a sale they can 
get, if they go about jingling their 
little bell, and keen the geiiuinc article! 
Then ye ken in the afternoon, he can 
show tfiat he has two strings to hi.sbow, 
and have a whecn cookies, either new 
baked for ladies’ tea-parties, or the yes¬ 
terday’s aitld shopkeepers’ het up i’ the 
oven again." 
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‘ Are ye really in yonr seven natural 
seiiset,—or can 1 believe iiiy ain eeii ? I 
conbl almost iinaifine some warlock bad 
thrown ^'lanionr into sai-l iNaiise, 

staling' me broad in tlie tare. 

‘ Take a good look, gn-lewir.’, for 
Keeing’s believing,’ fjuo’ I ; 1 then eon- 
tinned, without drawing breath or bridle; 
—‘ Or it the baking line lioes not iilease 
ye, wli.'if say ye to binding him regularly 
to a inan-eook r 'J'here he’ll see life in 
all its vai'iorimis. Losh keej' ns a’, what 
an insight into the secrets of roasting, 
brandcring-, frying, boiling, baking, anil 
brewing—nicking of geese’s craigs— 
backing the necks of dead chickens, and 
cutting out the tongues of leeving tur¬ 
keys! Then what a steaming o’ fat soup 
in till! nostrils! and sieean a collection 
o’ line smells as would persuade a innti 
that he could fill bis stomach tliro’ bis 
nose! No w’catlicr can reach such cattle: 
it may be a storm of snow, twenty-feet 
deep, or an even-down pour of rain, 
washing tlic very cats olf the house¬ 
tops ; when a iveaxer is shivering at bis 
loom, with not a drop of blood at bis 
linger nails, and a tailor like myself, so 
numb with cauld,that, instead of driving 
the nceille thro’ the claith, he brogs it 
thro’ bis ain thumb—then, lient a hair 
care they: but, standing besiilc a rant¬ 
ing, roaring', parrot-eoal lire, in a white 
apron, and a gingham jacket, they pour 
sauce out of ae pan into another, to suit 
the taste of my lord this, and my lady 
that, turning, by their legerdemain, lisli 
into fowl, and fowl into fish; till, in 
the long run, man, woman, and wean, 
a’ chew and champ away, without ken¬ 
ning more what they are eating than ye 
ken the day y<!’ll dee, or whether the 
witch of Endor won; a dcinity falderal, 
or a manco petticoat.’ 

‘ Weel,’ cried Nanse, half rising to 
go ben the house, “ I’ll sit nae langer 
to hear ye gabbling nonsense like a 
magpie. Male Uenjie what ye like; hut 
Yc’ll mak me greet the cen out o’ my 
liead.’ 

‘ Hooly and fairly,’ said I; “ Nanse, 
sit still like a woman, and hear me out;’ 
so, giving her a pat on the shoulder, 1 
resumed my discourse. 

* Ye’ve heard, gudewife.fromBenjie’s 
own mouth, that he has made up liis 
mind to follow out the trade of a gen¬ 
tleman : who has put such outrageous 
notions in his head I’m sure I’ll not 
pretend to guess at. Having never 
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myself been above daily bread and con¬ 
stant w'ork—wlien I could get it—I dare 
not presume to speak from experience; 
hut this I can say, from having some 
arquaiiitanees in the line, that, of ail 
easy lives, erfinmend me to that of a 
gerith!man’s gentleman. It’s true he’s 
caa’d a flunky, which does not sound 
quite the thing; but what of that? 
wh.it’s in a name?—piigli, it does not 
signify a bawbee—no, nor that pinch of 
smdK; fe-r, if wc descend to particulars, 
we’re all linnkies together, except his 
majesty on the throne. Then William 
Pitt is his Hunky—and half of the house 
of commons are his linnkies, doing w’hal 
he bids tiiem, rii>ht (»r wrong, and no 
daring to disobey orders, not for the 
hair on their heads—then the earl iv.iits 
on my lord duke—Sir Something wails 
on my lord Somebody—and his tenant, 
Mr. so and so, waits oii him —and Mr. 
so and so has his butler—and the butler 
has his Hunky — and the shoeblack 
brushes the Hunky’s jacket—and so on. 
We all hang at one another’s tails like a 
rope of onions.’ 

Here we may observe, that the 
]»retended tailor is believed to be Mr. 
Moir, on whom the work reflects con¬ 
siderable credit, for its spirited repre¬ 
sentation of national peeuiiaritics. 


ClIARACTErt ANO CONOt'CT OP PAUST, 

COMMONLY CALLED DOCTOR PAUSTUS. 

This cxtraonlinary personage has 
been the subject of uiiich discussion; 
hut we know very little of his real cha¬ 
racter. IJoethe, indeed, has endea¬ 
voured to illustrate it, and a writer in 
the “Foreign lloview” says, “He is a 
noble being, though no wise one. His 
desires are toward the high and true; 
with a whirhvind impetuosity he rushes 
forth over the universe to grasp all 
excellence; his hc.Trt yearns toward tho 
infinite and the invisible; but he knows 
not the conditions under which alono 
this is to bo attained. Confiding in his 
feeling of liimsclf, he has started Avith 
the tacit persuasion, so natural to all 
men, that he at least, however it may 
fare with others, shall and must be 
happy: a deep-seated though only half¬ 
conscious conviction lurks in liim, that, 
wherever he is not successful, fortune 
has dealt with liiiu unjustly. His pur¬ 
poses arc fair and even generous: Avtiy 
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should he nut prosper in them? In nil 
his lofty aspirings, his strivings after 
truth and more than human greatness of 
mind, he was never prompted to in<|iiire 
how he was warranted for such enterprises 
—with Avliat farultv Nature had supplied 
him; within what limits she ha*l hemmed 
him; hy what right he pretended to he 
happy, or coulil, a short time ago, have 
pretended to he at all. Kxperience, 
indeed, will teach liim, for“K\peri'*nre 
is the best of schoolmasters ; only the 
school-fees are heavy.” As yet, too, 
disappointment, which fronts him on 
every hand, ratlier uiiiddens tliaii iii- 
stnu'ts. lie has spent his youth and 
manhood, not (as others do) in the 
sunny crowded paths of prtdit, or among 
the rosy boweis of pleasure, but darkly 
and alone in the search of truth: is it 
lit that truth should now hide herself, 
and his sleepless pilgrimage toward 
kuowlege should end in the pale shadow 
of doubt? T<i his dream ot a glorious 
higher happiness, ail earthly happiness 
has been sarriliced; friendship, love, 
and the social rewards of ambition, were 
cheerfully cast aside, for his eye and his 
heart were bent on a region of clear and 
iiupreme good; and now, in its stead, he 
finds insulation, silence, and despair. 
What solace remains ? Virtue once pro¬ 
mised to 1)4! her ow n reward ; hut, be¬ 
cause she <h)es nut pay him in tlic cm- 
rent coin tif worhlly enjoynient, he 
reckons her too a «lelusion; ami, like 
Brutus, reprou(di4‘s, as a shadow, uhat 
he, once worshipeil as a substance.— 
Whither shall he now tend? For his 
loadstars have goiu! out one by one; 
and, as the darkness fell, the strong 
steady wind has chang4!d into a fierce 
and aimless tornado. Faust calls him¬ 
self a monster, ‘ without ohject, yet 
without rest.’ The vehement, keen, and 
stormful nature of the man is stung into 
fury, as lie thinks of all he lias endured 
and lost; he broods in gloomy medita¬ 
tion, and, like Bellerophon, wanders 
apart, “ eating his own heart;” or, 
bursting into liery paroxysms, curses 
man’s whole cxi.stence as a mockery ; 
curses hope and faith, and joy and care, 
and, what is worse, “ curses patience 
more than all the rest.” Had his weak 
arm the power, he could smite the unU 
verse asunder, as at the crack of doom, 
and hurl his own vexed being along 
witint into the silence of aimihilatiun. 

“ Thus Faust is a man who ha.s quitted 


the ways of vulgar men, without light 
to guide him on abetter way. No longer 
inrtiieiiced hy the sympathies, the com¬ 
mon inti'iests and persuasion.s by which 
till* mass of mortals, «‘arli individually 
ignorant, are yet kept together, ami, 
like stones ill the channel of a torrent, 
hy their very multitude and mutual col¬ 
lision, are made to move with some 
regularity,—he is still a slave.; the slave 
of impulses, which are stronger because 
they are solitary. He siies the vulgar of 
mankind happy, hut happy only in what 
lie ileems their baseness. Himself he 
feels to he peculiar; the victim of a 
strange, an unexampled destiny; not as 
other men, he is “ with them, not of 
till in.” Tliiirc is misery here, if not 
the hegiiining of iiia<liiess itself. It is 
only in the sentiment of companioiisIii|i 
that men feel safe and assunid: to all 
doubts and mysterious “ i{uesti4)iiiugs 
of destiii}',” their sole satisfying answer 
is, Otheis do and sutler the like.”— 
Were it not for this, the dulh‘.st day- 
ilnnlge of Mammon might sink in 
thought into aii unspeakable abyss of 
despair; for lie, too, is “ fearfully and 
wonderfully made;” inlinitude and in¬ 
comprehensibility surroiiml him ; and 
the vague speetre* death, silent anil sure 
as tilin', is advancing at all moments to 
.sweep him <iway; hut he plods along 
without misgivings. Wi-rc there bill 
one man in the world, he wouhl he a 
tenor to himself. .\ow it is as this one 
man that Faiust regards himself: he is 
dividiol from his fellows; cannot answer 
with them, “ (Ithers do the like;” and 
yet, why or how he specially i.s to do or 
suffer, will no where reV(*al itself. For 
he is still “in the gall of bitterness;” 
pride, and an uncompromising tliough 
secret love of self, are still tlic tfiaiii- 
springs of his conduct. Kuowlege with 
him is precious only because it is power; 
even virtue he would love cliielly as a 
finer sort of sensuality, and because it 
is his virtue, A ravenous hunger for 
enjoyment haunts him every where; the 
restrictiid allotments of earthly life are 
as a mockery to him ; to the iron law of 
force he will not yield, for his heart, 
though torn, is yet unweakened, and 
until humility shall open his eyes, the 
true law of wisdom will be bidden from 
him.” 
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AN AMERICAN HALL, ANB AI'PROPKIATE 
CONVERSATION. 

A Transatlantic collcjriiin, writinj^ 
lo a friend from Saratoga, a place of 
resort for idlers, says, “ I was at a 
splendid ball at this watcriiiij place. 
'I'he decorations w'ere in taste, and the 
music I need not speak of; for who has 
not lieard of dohnsoii ? In speaking of 
beauty I must be. more exclvisivc; not 
that 1 was fastidious; for 1 was a raw 
rolU'iJcr^ and perfcrtly beuildcred. I 
could sw(‘ep them all up with a super¬ 
lative. Still, in my own astronomy, I 
have some dim remembrance of a di¬ 
stinction. 1 remember, for instance, a 
northern star, which 1 followed till she 
set. She was as tall as the Venus of 
the Capitol: but her proportions were 
exipiisite, and she wore them with the 
<;r.ice of a Hebe. UtT featiues were 
irregular, .tnd might not be beautiful in 
m.irhle ; but the expression!—did you 
ever dream that an angel came down to 
you, aud told you about par.idise and 
tlie peris—and do jon remember the 
angel’s face? There was another from 
the same ipiarter, with flowing hair—a.s 
airy a spirifucilc as 1 ever saw: and 
another, and another—and I have no 
donht they arc the cause of the borealis, 
lint this is nothing lo the purpose. 1 
danced with a laily from—no matter—1 
cannot he particular—hut she had large 
dark eyes, aud the longest eyelashes 
that ever drooped. Her forehead was 
low, and the black hair was parted on 
it as they paint the Madonna—with an 
expression. If any body wishes to flirt 
with me, let her have black liair, and a 
sw’eet forehead to part it on. She did 
not danee well; and, if she had, it 
would have been out of character. 1 
never saw* a woman with ricli dark eyes 
that did. It would be like a Magdalen 
painted at blind-man’s bulf. It is a pity 
there is not a musical star; I am sure 1 
was born under one. This lady had a 
tone I shall not attempt to describe. It 
was low and reedy'i like the death of a 
line sweep on an /Jiolian. I have heard 
doves who came near it, aud, if I under¬ 
stood music, 1 could tell you ot a note in 
a second flute, which makes me think of 
it; but it was irresistible. 1 never could 
withstand a sweet tone from my child¬ 
hood ; and, if 1 had lived in the days of 
Orpheus, 1 am persuaded I should have 
walked into the wall* Slie said a few 


eominoii'plaees; and I answered, like 
an amateur at a concert, with a nod or a 
monosyllable. It ivas a perfect spell. 

I am better at conversation than any 
thing eKu; but 1 had lost my talisman. 
You would have taken my speeches for 
the list of impersonal verbs in the gram¬ 
mar. She was engaged for the next 
cotillon, and a mere ciplier of a fop led 
her off in the middle, of a sentence. I 
would have given fhe pupi>y my di*gree 
for a delay of two minutes. I iiu t her 
afterwards at the spring—sat opposite 
to her at table—met her aceidentally in 
walk.s, and was very much surprised to 
he riding in the same direction on horse- 
back. She was always polite, and re¬ 
ceived my aporryplial exjilanations w’ith 
a smile that went through me like a 
coup tie soldi, only luon- moderately. 
Her bewildering voice, too!—it gave to 
the airy iKilhings of courtesy the power 
of a Maelstrom; my heart was com¬ 
pletely swallowed up. I staid day after 
day, till J had far outstaid my per- 
niissioii. My funds were low, and 
I’cyUm’s (juife gone. He had liceii 
urging our departure, for a week or tivo, 
and was entirely out of patience. Still 
1 could not make up my mind to go. 
One uioriiiug, however, she came down 
in a riding-habit. I supposed she was 
going upon an early ride, and gave 
orders for a horse immediately. A 
moment before, I had the appetite of a 
New-Zealaiider; but I Imrried away to 
cliange my dross, and stood on the pro¬ 
menade equipped from stock to spur, as 
she came out from breakfast, ‘dood 
morning! What! do you ride so 
early?’—‘Yes—so early—and a long 
ride too.’—‘ And who goes with you ?’ 
‘1.suppose the next question will be, 

‘ which way are you going?’ so I’ll save 
your ealecliism, and tell you at once. 

I go in a earriage; my companions are 
my father, mother, and servants; and 
my destination is Niagara.’—* Is it pos¬ 
sible.?—You leave ns, then?’—‘Just 
so; and now I’ll e.xcusc that rueful 
expression which is extremely proper 
and sentimental, and ask the favor of 
your arm, for 1 must make an early call 
at the Pavilion.’— I olfcred niv arm 
meehanically, but was speechless.— 
‘What! not a word!—no ‘regrets!’— 
no ‘ painful disappointments!’—nothing 
about the ‘ shorn beam,’ and the ‘ set¬ 
ting star!’—‘ Missdrahani’-and I 

felt as if I looked expostulatory, but 
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g'et no tartlK’r.—‘ tvell!—Miss 
Graliani is a jfood bcg’inning—«■« on!’ 

—‘ Seriously, Miss Graliaui,’- 1 

thoiijflit I siioiild choke.—‘ Serionslv, 
Mr, Halsey, you don’t apiie.tr to have 
any thinjf to say. Am I to tonsider 
this a mere hiatus, or is your dying 
speech foneluded?’—* Spare me, sjiare 
me ! I’ll go on directly‘ Xo, J sliall 
not spire yon; for ‘directly’ we shall 
come to the Pavilion, and ‘ directly’ I 
shall he very busy with niv friends, and 
so you’ll hang u ithont a confession.— 
Come—the speech!’—‘ .Miss Graham— 

I—I—I—’—‘A respectable prmoun I 
—Goon! —‘I’—‘ IVhatr'—‘Jaiveyon!’ 
•—‘Hem! ipiite to the point!’ 1 h.id 
passed the llnliieon, and grew de.spe- 
rate. ‘It is to the point, madam 1—1 
have loved you from the first moment’ 

-‘ Slop, stop I—be original, or I 

won’t listen. I can read a’I that in Sir 
(diaries tlramlison.’ — ‘M.ss (Irahani, 
will y(*n speak seriously '’—‘ Yes, sir— 

‘ seriously' we arc slight acijiiainl.iiiees 
—and ‘seriously’ 1 know notiiing’about 
}’f>n—and ‘ seriously’ you arc not out of 
your teens—and ‘ seriously’ we are :it 
the l*,ivilion—will you walk in .^’ We 
met the ladies at the door. Miss Graham 
announced her departure, and, after the 
suitable expressions of surprise and dis¬ 
appointment, they sent for their hats, and 
insisted on returning with us. It uas to 
me a small purgatory. The ladies rallied 
me on my abstraction, and Miss (xraliam 
rattled away nnmercifnlly. Slie ‘ hatl 
been here too long’—‘ the springs were 
excessively stupid’—ibc beaux were all 
bores, begging .Mr. Halsey’s pardon’— 
and she was ‘delighted to'go.’ | tried 
every manteuvie to speak a word to her 
—but she was ‘ in too much of a burry 
to step aside for a view’—and she ‘ didn’t 
care for the dust’—and she ‘ always 
preferred a lady’s arm to a gciUlcrnan’s.’ 
She left U.S at the door, to go to her 
room. On her return, the carriage was 
waiting. ‘Gome, Caroline,’ slibiited a 
bass and a cracked treble. ‘ Coming, 
sir—coming, madam,’—and she shoolt 
bands with the gay circle. I olfered my 
arm, and, under cover of a bagatelle, 
made a desperate olFer.—‘ Will you »-ivc 
me one word, Miss Graham Yes, 
sir two—goorl bye;’—and she jumped 
into the carriage. I think, it' 1 ever 
bang, I shall feci as I did when that 
carnage drove olf.” 


NaUHATIVE OK VOVAtiES AND EXCUIl- 

SIONS ON TKK EAST COAST AND IN 

IIIE INTEKIOlt OP CENTRAL AME¬ 
RICA, hy Orlfinila inUiam ItoberlM. 

As onr coiinlrynien carry on trade 
witli (lie inhabitants of Central America, 
we neces.sarily liave some knowleg^e 
of various parts of that country; but it 
is so imperfect and unsatisfactory, that 
we wish for more intelligence on tlic 
subject. The situation of Mr. Jioherts, 
who was for maby years a re.sidcut 
trader in that territory wliicli is now the 
independent state of Guatemala, enahied 
him to collect much information, w'hicli 
he comniunlc.iles to the public in a 
pl.iiii nnassiiiiiing ni.aiiner, without the 
parade of philosophy or the alfcetalion 
of iTlineiiient, 

From his cormiiercial hcad-iiiiarters 
be made ii-any exeiirsions. In one of 
th'-se rambles, he readied a moiiiitaiiioiis 
spot, Mhere be w.is •iratified with u 
siomltaneous view o| the xAllanlic and 
P.u ilie oceans —“ The moiiiitain did 
not ti'i'iniiiate in any peik or cone, nor 
liail it the particiil.ir appearaiirc of vol¬ 
canic origin, Imf was rather the eoiiti- 
niiation of a ch.iiii, or lidge of moiui- 
tains, wliidi rose higher tlian any of 
those in the inunedi.ite neiglilioiirhood, 
Alioiit fi\e liundrid yards acioss its 
summit, the descent, toward the Pacific, 
l•olnl!■ellees ratlier ahniptly, and is more 
precipitous ttian on the side hy which 
w’e ascended. Mouiit.iiiis still liiglier 
appeared to tiieeastward in the direction 
ot Panama and (Jbagre. To the north- 
W'est, an imnuuise and continued un¬ 
broken chain presented itself as far as 
the eye could reach; ami, here and 
there, various high, iiisnlatcil peaks, 
having the appearance of volcuilbcs, 
sprang up from the chain, i hail a clear 
and distinct view of both seas; and the 
country, from the spot on which we 
obtained this delightful view, jiresented 
the map of an immense mountain forest, 
drawn on Nature’s grandest scale.” 

He had frequent intercourse with the 
Valientes, the most civilised of the indi¬ 
genous tribc.sof this part of the country. 
Speaking of their customs, be mention.s 
one which puts them on a jmr (,is some 
would say) with our gentry, but (as 
many w'onld think) degrades tliem to 
{he level of the hrute creation.—“When 
a Valiente Indian (barbarian) considers 
himself afiVonted, or injured, by one of 
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his own tril)r, lie delihiTuft'ly sliiirpeiis 
his ciillass, and, takin';^' a trieiid nitli 
him, <r*x‘s to tin* liouse of his adv^>r^al•y, 
whom he challen^i's to fair comhat.— 
The ehullenge is frequently aecejited on 
tlie spot, fair play is allowed, and the 
duel never ends until one is, or both 
are, killed or disabled. They display 
considerable dexterity in the use of the 
cutlass, both in attack and defence; and 
it is rare to find a Valiente without the 
mark of deep cuts on bis body, and par¬ 
ticularly about the liead. If the chal¬ 
lenged party puts off the decision of the 
qu.trrel to a future day, it is s>eneidlly 
made up by the intervention of friends. 
Being “ railed out” by one of these 
slashing genthunen, I insistiul upon sub¬ 
stituting rifle guns, a propos.il which he 
declared to be ‘ English fashion, no 
jjood!’ and, by the interference of 
friends, we settled our dispute without 
idoodshed. Few of them can use fire¬ 
arms witli eflect, but they are very expert 
with the bow and arrow, and arc good 
and dexterous spearmen." 

Altlinngh they have not a strong sense 
of religion, they have an idea of tlie 
providential interference of a Supreme 
Being in human alfairs.—“In one of 
my excursions above the great falls, tlie 
Indians inadvertently allowcil the canoe 
to ilrift so ni*:ir to a tremendous pre- 
4 -i]iiee, that they had no chance of pad¬ 
dling her out of danger. 'I'hey instantly 
leaped overboard ami swam asliore.— 
Being so com|)letely taken by surprise, 

I saw no cbancc of safety but by keep¬ 
ing in tbe c.inue, wliicb went over the 
fall and was dashed in pieces. B ben 1 
recovered my recollection, I found myself 
in tbe water by tlie side of a small 
island, grasping firmly some bushes 
that overhung the river. Some Indians 
on the other side of the river, who had 
not seen the accident, conveyed me down 
to my own house. Feeling sick from 
the shock I bail received, 1 lay down to 
recover myself. In the mean time my 
compauiuns in the canoe had gone home 
ami reported my ilcatli, in confirmation 
of which they pointed out tbe splinters 
of the canoe floating past the settlement. 
1 bad scarcely been an hour in rny !*!**“■ 
mock when old Jasper, and other head¬ 
men, came to my house, lamenting my 
death, and proposing to take an account 
of my effects, that they might be kept 
for my relations or creditors. Kothing 
Could equal their astouisliuieut wlieii 1 
sat up, and asked them vvbal they vvcie 
vou IX. 


about to do? ‘ By Robert!’ a favourite, 
exclamation of the old chief, ‘you no 
drown!’ tlien be iwhled, with a certain 
degree of reverential awe, ‘ this is God 
business, Robert! only (»od business!* 
Their ideas and manners, in other 
respects, are worthy of notice.—“ Their 
mode of living is upon the whole com¬ 
fortable. Nature has supplied them 
abundantly with the necessaries of life: 
their plantations are managed with very 
little labour, and tiielr woods contain 
abundance of game: their rivers abound 
in the finest fish, and their laguncs are 
plentifully furnished with the richest 
turtles,ami other food for their support. 
Anciently the common covering of these 
Indians was made of a sort of tree-bark, 
prepared by being for some time soaked 
Ill running water, and afterwards beaten 
with a smooth heavy club into a consis¬ 
tency resembling chamois leather. 'Ibis 
was formed into a square piece, six or 
seven feet long, and about five feet 
wide, with a hole cut in tbe cj^ntre to 
admit the head. Now, however, they 
are dressed with greater decency; many 
of them put on even a eomplete Euro¬ 
pean suit; and I have seen tlieir traders 
and head-men even well dressed, or, in 
their own wonls, ‘ true English gen¬ 
tleman fashion,’ and followed by num¬ 
bers of their less fortunate countrymen, 
who had sonic favour to ask, or were 
desirous of paying their court to the 
t;real man, who in the mean time was, 
jicrhaps, strutting about with a sUk 
umbrella over his head, to protect him 
from the sun. 

“ The wet season is not, vvith them, 
considered an unhealthy period; on the 
contrary, it is one of rest and enjoyment, 
duiiiig which they form parties for 
drinking weak preparations of cocoa, of 
which they take immense quantities.— 

Their methodof preparing it isextremcly 

simple, it being merely bruised, or 
crushed between two stones, and ground 
to a consistence of paste, diluted with 
warm water, and iu this slate passed 
round to the company in calabashes, 
containing each about a quart; some 
I ndians drink eight or ten quarts at a 
sitting, so as to fail into a state of sleepy 
insensibility. At these meetings, it is a 
favourite amusement to tell long stories, 
or make harangues, in a singing mono¬ 
tonous tone of voice, to which all listen 
without interrupting the speaker, how¬ 
ever improbalile the story may he. I 
frequently, in my turn, endoiwoured to 
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^ive them an acrouiit nf .some romarka- 
hlc ofiMirreneo of iiiy life, or some idea 
of Kumpean power and attainments: 
however iucomprehciisible and impos¬ 
sible some of these thiiifTs must have 
am)eared toitrnorant lndi<ins,tliey never 
ottered the least interruption, \V^hen a 
story was ended, some of the ciders 
would perhaps consider a few minnte.s, 
and after looking round, to eollect as it 
were the opinions of the company, would 
jifravely say, ‘ lie, llohert, lie,’—to which 
( would answer, ‘iu» lie, all true, Knif- 
lisli fashion; but nmv^' I would add, 

* 1 am ffoioff to ndl you a lie story,’— 
wlien thc}' would, with tlie 1 ,'Teatest 
pfood-natnre, nather round, to hear ‘ Ko- 
hert tell story.’ 

Onr author describes an earthquake 
in a spirited, if not philo.sophieal man¬ 
ner.—In lH2o, when he was in the pro¬ 
vince of Costa-llica, its chief town 
(Cartaijo) was nearly destroyed hy a 
tremendous earthquake, which shook 
the wtiole Isthmus of Darien. (Mi the 
night that this event took place, 1 wa.s 
in an Indian house at Monkey-Point, 
and had an opportunity of iritnessing its 
elTect on that part of the const. Ahont 
the middle of the night, 1 found the 
frame of the wicker bedstead on wliich 
1 slept, shaken with very great violence. 
Supposing that it was either my com¬ 
panion (one of the traders), or soim* 
of niy Indian friends who wished to 
frighten, or uwukim me suddenly, 1 
rather angrily diunamled, wliellier they 
meant to .shake me to pieces. In a few 
seconds, however, the screani.s of the 
women, and the cries of the men in Ihc 
adjoining huts,toget]ier with the rolling 
motion of the eartli, which ivas twisting 
the hut in all directions, put an end to 
my suspense. I instantly ran out of the 
place to the open air; and, though 
scarcely able to keeji upon my feet from 
the rolling and Irembiing motions of the. 
earth, I observed such a scene a.s will 
never to the last hour of iny existence 
be erased from my memory, 'j’be ground 
under our feet seemed to heave convul¬ 
sively, as if ready and open to swallow 
us, producing a low terrilic sound; the 
trees, within a short distance of the liiits, 
were so violently shaken from their up¬ 
right position, that their brandies were 
crashing, and their trunks grinding 
against each other, with a groaning 
sound; the domestic fowls, the parrots, 
macaws, pigeons, and other birus, were 
flying about and iigain.st each other in 


amazement, screaming in their loudest 
and liarshest tones : the shrieks of the 
monkeys, and the bowlings of the beasts 
of tlie forest, wliicli .seemed as if ap- 
]>ro.irhing near us for protection, ivere 
mingled with the cries of the terrilied 
Indians and their domestic animals, every 
living creature seeming t«i he over¬ 
whelmed with dismay. Although I had 
often coiUeiideil with hurricanes, .and 
storms at sea, I was utterlv confounded 
hy this terrific scene, and it ivas some 
moments before I could rally my facul¬ 
ties sufliciently to think what should he 
done for my own preservation, (!on- 
sidering th.it the greale.st danger ivoiild 
be in the event of the sea rising so high 
as to sweej) the beach, I hastily roused 
my stupefied companion, and, hurrying 
to our small vessel, got her shoved oil 
from the shore, and tve awaited the 
result with fe.ir and trembling. The 
sbocks giaulually bec.mic less violent, 
and toward day-lireak bad entirely sub¬ 
sided. N«) lives were lost here, or at 
tlie other Indi.iii settlements in the neigh- 
hourhood; but the ground appeared rent 
in various place.v, the sand on th.* heaeii 
was either raised in ridges, or depres.sed 
in furrows; a pl.ice, which in the even¬ 
ing had been a .small iagnne or pond, in 
wbicli several canoes were floating, was 
now become quite <lry; most of the huts 
were violently cracked and twi.sted, and 
the elfectsof the e.irtiiqnake were every¬ 
where visilik*. The Mosquito imm, who 
were at tliis se.ison on the coast, were 
.so terrified and overwhelmed witli super¬ 
stitions ilread, that tliey aliandoned the 
turtle fishery, and returned home before 
the season was half jlni.shed.” 

IJc visited the remains of a British 
colony on the Mosquito shore, at a^plaee 
uhich is still railed English Dank.— 
“ The people are principally (.’reoles, 
Mulattoes, and Samboes; many of 
them have inarricd Indian women, and, 
every thing considered, they live in a 
comtortablc inunner. 'i'he population 
may he about one hundred and fifty or 
two hundred souls, living in very neat 
compact houses of one story, the sides 
for the most part made of clay, beaten 
ilown hard into a framework of lath and 
hardwood posts, and roofed with a du¬ 
rable species of palm-leaf. 'I'lii* J amaica 
traders have established two stores for 
the sale of goods among them, and there 
is also one supplied from the United 
States; the agents in charge of these 
stores constantly reside at Englisli-Hank, 
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. 111(1 arc visited by dill'ereiit tribes Ironi 
all parts (if tliecnastj briiij'iii}' tortoise¬ 
shell anil {jiim eop.il, and also canoes, 
to barter lor duck, check, cutlass blades, 
and other ^(nids adapted for the Indian 
trade. The inlialiitants employ tliem- 
selves in turtle-catchinsj during the si-a- 
son, and in raisinjf provisions, bunting, 
and fishiiifr, diirinjr the remainder of the 
year. They inaiiUain a friendly corre¬ 
spondence vvitli tbereg'ular Indians; arc, 
III ^'eiieral, fair and honnnrabli* in their 
dealiu<rs with them, and with each other, 
and are truly hospitable to those .sfrun- 
o-ers who happen to conn* anion»st tliein. 
'I'bey are, however, vvitbout any reli- 
oions instruction, and I lament tiiat no 
missionary lias hitherto visited this part 
of the coast, w here, althoni,^h he mif^lit, 
at lirst, meet vvilli occasional opposition 
from the visitiinf traders, he would ulti¬ 
mately do much oood. 

“ I never knew an instance of a m.ir- 
lia^e heiii}^ eelebr.ited aiming them, ac¬ 
cording to the prescribed forms of liie 
Knj>Tish, or of any other church ; these 
eiif-af^emeiits are mere tacit afjreiaiieiits', 
whieii are sometimes, althoii“'li rarely, 
hrtikeii liy imitiial consent. Tlie child¬ 
ren here, and at IMueiields, are in ge¬ 
neral baptised by thceaptainsuf tradiiiif 
vessels from Jamaica, who, on their 
annual return to tlie coast, pertbriu this 
eeremonv w itli any thing but reverence, 
on all wTio have been liiini during their 
aliseiice; anil many of them are indebted 
to these men for more than baptism. In 
proof of thi.s, I could eimnierate more 
ihao a doxeii of acUnowlegcd children, 
of only two of these captains, who seem 
to have adopted, witlmnt .scruple, the 
Indian idea of polygamy in its fullest 
extent. JJy this lieentious and immoral 
eoiiduct, they have, however,^ so iden- 
tilied themselves with the natives, and 
with some of the principal people on the 
coast, as to obtain a sort of monopoly in 
tiie sale of goods, which it would-be 
dllficiilt for any stranger, notpossessing 
an intimate knowlege of the Indian cha¬ 
racter, to .shake; tliey have also so insi- 
iiuatcil themselves into the good graces 
of the leaiiing men, that their arrival on 
the coast is hailed with joy by all classes, 
as the season of festivity, revelry, christ¬ 
ening, and licentiousness. Funerals 
are however conducted with decency and 
comparative propriety; one of the trading 
agents, and the old men of the place, 
generally give their attciulancc on these 


solemn oeeasioiis. \i)twitlistandiiig that 
th.'y live ill this free manner without 
jixed laws or religious restraint, they, 
in the alisenee of trie trader.s, maintain 
an Older and ie<>nlarity that would Hot 
lose by comparison »itii iiny of the small 
provincial towns in Kiiglaml.” 

A curious acconnt is given of the 
Mosquito king and court.—“Early in 
tlie morning 1 was awakened by the 
noise of the drum; the natives were in 
a state of husth; and ae.tivity, preparing 
for the drmking-inuteh and the recep¬ 
tion of the king, lie arriv'd! in a large 
canoe, with ten people, escorted by the 
same number in two smaller ones. At 
tile landing-place he was met by ad¬ 
miral Eaiiiec and geiw'ral Jllyat, with 
some of till* chief men of the iieigbbour- 
iiig settlements. Tlieie was little form 
or i.cremuiiy used in tlieir reception of 
tile king, a shake of the band, and ‘ bow 
do )'on dll, king,’ in Englisli, being the 
only .salutation irom all classi's. Briefly 
iinjuiring my motives for eotning to sec 
him, he invited me to go with him to 
the (!ape, and said that I might then at 
leisure judge how far he could .second 
my views, and how he was situated with 
his people, amongst whom, four years 
ago, on his return from Jamaica, where 
he was edneated, he funnd himself iiuite 
a stranger. He was a young man, 
about twenty-four years of age, of a 
bright copper-color, with long curly 
hair hanging in ringlets down the .sides 
of his face ; his haiuls and feet small, a 
dark expressive eye, and very white 
tivtli. lie was an active and liaiidsome 
figure, with the appearance of greater 
agility than strength. I ii other respects 
1 found him, on farther aciptaintance, 
wild as the deer on his native savan¬ 
nahs. 

“During the day, Indians arrived 
from various parts of the coast and the 
interior. At the meeting, which took 
place in the king’s house, various mat¬ 
ters relative to the government of the 
neighbouring settlements, disputes, and 
other public business, were discussed; 
and I observed that the king left every 
thing to the discretion of Earnee, Blyat, 
and a few others. In fact, he seemed 
to t.ike little interest or trouble, farther 
than to sanction the resolutions passed, 
so that tliey might be promulgated as 
* tlie kiiig’.s own order.’ Siicli is the 
expression; and tlrat order is invariably 
obeyed, iuid carried into effect. 
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“The ilisrussioris omltMl, the 

fcastiiiif l)egan. As tlie men hcramt' 
exhilaratot, tliey heijiin to d.inre in inii- 
tjition of coiuitry-d.nices aiul Scotch 
reels, learned from the former 1i!n<<;lihh 
settlers; Imt they soon hecanie too tniich 
intoxicated to preserve order. Every 
one, including the kini»' and his select 
friends, g'avc way without restraint to 
the pleasures of <trinkino: and, dnriiiir 
the eveninjr, the kind’s uncle arriv'ed, 
bringing' one of his nifijesty’s favourite 
wives. This chittf was a short stout 
man, very lively and quick in his mo¬ 
tions, disifnising, under an appearance 
of levity, ninch cunning anti shrewd¬ 
ness; he spoke tolerably good English, 
and soon, hy his ridiculous stories re¬ 
garding the Jamaica traders, anti hy his 
satirical and witty remarks on some of 
the old Mosquito men present, kept the 
company in a roar of laughter. The 
king ohserved to me, in the course of 
the evening, that I must not he sur¬ 
prised to see him act in the manner In* 
was doing, as it was his wish, hy in¬ 
dulging the natives, to induce them to 
adopt gradually the English enstoms.” 

.Some of the author's zoologieai no¬ 
tices are interesting; but we have room 
only for the remarks on the turtle and 
the manatee.—“ During the months of 
April, May, June, and July, the green 
turtles repair to several parts of the 
Mosquito Shore, to deposit their eggs. 
At this season the sea is covered with 
small blubber fishes: these, and a pe¬ 
culiar sort of grass growing at the 
bottom of the sea, are their principal 
food. It is to be observed that the tur¬ 
tles have large lungs, and cannot go 
deeper in the water than five or six 
fathoms, being obliged to come fre¬ 
quently to the surface, for the purpose 
of blowing, as all fish do that have lungs. 
The male and female remain together 
about nine days, during winch time tbc 
female feeds, and keeps in good condi¬ 
tion ; but, when they separate, the male 
is totally exhausted, worthless, and unfit 
for use as food. Some time after this 
season the female crawls up the sandy 
beaches; and prepares to lay her eggs; 
she makes a circle in the sand until it is 
fully prepared; she then digs a hole, in 
which she deposits from sixW to eighty, 
covers them up, and goes on; about the 
fifteenth night afterwards she returns, 
and deposits a similar number near the 
same spot. The young turtles come out 


of the shell in about thirty-two days, and 
immediately make their way into tlie sea. 

“ The handle of the spear with which 
the Indians strike the turtle, is made of 
very hard wood; the Itead is a triau- 
giilar-shaped piece of notched iron, with 
a sharp point; a piece of iron is joined 
to this, whicli slips into a groove at the 
top of the spear-handle, and has <1 Tuio 
attarhed to it which runs through eyes 
fixed, for that pnrjmse, to tlie shaft of 
the spear, to which a tloatis fastened.— 
The Indian, when near enough to strike 
the turtle, raises the spear above Ids 
shoulder, and throws it in such a man¬ 
ner that it takes a circular direction in 
the air, and lights, with its point down¬ 
ward, on the hack of the animal, pene¬ 
trating through the shell, and the poiyt, 
becoming detachcil from the Inimlle, re¬ 
mains firmly fastoiuul in the creature’s 
body; the float now shows on the sur¬ 
face of tlic water which way tin: turtle 
has gone; and he is easily lmiite<l up, 
and seeured, hy means of the line, which 
has remained attached to the spear¬ 
head.” 

*«««•• 

“ The manatee may he considered the 
connecting link between quadrupeds 
and fishes; it retains the fore-feet, or 
rather liands, of the former, with the 
tail of the latter, spreading out in a 
horizontal direction like a large fan. 
Heneuth the skin, which is nneummonly 
hard and thick, there is a deep layer of 
very sweet fat. The meat, in its thickest 
parts, has the .singular property of being 
streaked throughout with alternate layers 
of fat and lean, being most excellent 
food. Persons subject to be afHicted 
with scorbutic or scrofulous complaints, 
find speedy relief; by using it freely, 
their blood is said to become, pufified, 
and the virulence of the complaint is 
thrown to the surface of the body, and 
quickly disappears. The manatee is 
extremely acute in its sense of hearing, 
and immerges itself in the water on the 
slightest noise; it feeds on long shoots 
of tender grass growing on the banks 
of the rivers, and will rise nearly two- 
thirds of its length out of the water to 
reach its food ; it is found only in the 
leaist frequented creeks and rivers; the 
male and female arc generally together: 
their common length is from eight to 
twelve feet, and it weighs from five to 
eight hundred pounds; some of them, 
hotvever, are much larger." 
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NTW TRAVELS IN MEXICO, 

\V^E arc in(lcl>tc(i to captain Lyon for 
Millie curious liit'oniiation respectiiiif 
various parts ol' Africa, as iicU as for 
inteUif(ciicc coniiccteil vvitli the Arctic 
rcfjfions ; ami he now sfren<fthens and 
augments the public obligation to him 
by a “ .liiurnal of a llesitleiice and Tour 
in the Kepitblie of Mexico,” written 
with vivacity and spirit, and stamped 
with up])arent marks of impartiality and 
of tnitli. While he admits tliut the 
work does nut contain matter of much 
importance, he declares it to be a faith¬ 
ful narrative of what he saw, and trusts 
lliat “it will be found to give a fair 
representation of the state of the repub- 
lie, and to add in some degree to the 
small stock of information which exists 
respecting the peoph' and general ap- 
jiearance of that portion of the new 
world.” 

He has given a humorous account of 
his reception at 'I’ampico.—“ The Ame- 
riran consul very kindly liircd a win- 
doivless room for me in one of the most 
respectable houses in the place, the 
mistress of which was better known by 
the name of the Gachupina, (a term of 
reproach applied to European .Spaniards) 
than by her proper appell.ition of Donna 
Francesca. This lady, who had the 
reputation of being neb and cleanly, 
was quite distressed at not having time 
to whiten my room; hut two Indian 
girls were instantly set to work to wash 
the eartlien floor and make, me comfort- 
abio. My landlady was all politeness, 
and I clearly saw that she entertained 
no mean opinion of her own good 
breeding and address. She was gener¬ 
ally allowed to be one of the most re¬ 
spectable ladies of Tampico; and, al- 
thougb a certain Don Antonio, who 
assisted in taking care of her shop and 
her fair self, was oy no means her hus¬ 
band, she piipied herself on her irre¬ 
proachable character, and the high esti¬ 
mation in which she was held on account 
of her wealth. Her age might have 
been about forty-five; her person was 
fat; and when in her morning costume, 
which consisted of a shift tied round the 
waist with a string, and with a cigar in 
her mouth, her whole figure was parti¬ 
cularly attractive. This charming per¬ 
son and I formed an interesting picture 
every morning at about six o’clock, as 
she stood leaning over a little wicket 
which kept the pigs, dogs, cats, and 


poultry, from coming out of the yard 
into my room. While we ro»ily smoked 
tlic rigiirs with wliicb slic favored me, 1 
drew in lessons of Sp.inisii, by con¬ 
versing with her, and listening to con- 
stantlv repeated assurances that she was 
an old .Spaniard and a woman of sense, 
although, in common with nearly all 
the native hidies of the place, she did 
not possess the dccoinplishments of 
reading and writing, in the evening, 
tlie commandant, and his wife, with 
some officers of the garrison, paid me a 
visit at the consul’s house, where his 
sister amused the party by playing on 
the piano-forte; and a host of half- 
naked natives 'oon crowded round the 
door and windows, which latter have no 
glass, and seemed highly delighted 
with the music; some of the children 
remarking with astonishment, tliat tlie 
.Setiora “ read a book” while playing. 
When the visitors retire*!, I adjourned 
to my own room, that I might endeavour 
to sleep; but it was all to no purpose. 
At my outer door stood a pig-sty, con¬ 
taining three old sows,—mothers', to iny 
misery, of a numerous progeny, which 
had been separatctl from them in order 
to forage in the odoriferous streets. 
The inoanings and cries in every tone to 
which the voices of sows can be modu¬ 
lated, were answered with interest by 
the young pigs ; for, being too large to 
creep through the bars to their parents, 
they solace*! themselves by squeaking 
throughout tlic night. To adil to this, 
the *logs, of which every hous*; has 
several, barked without interruption.” 

In the town and neighbourhood of 
Panuco lie saw some remarkable tribes, 
the remains of the (iuastec nation.—“ In 
their mild dejected countenances no 
trace is seen of their being the olfspring 
of those warriors who defeated Grijalva 
their first discoverer, and the troops of 
Cortes. Time and the tremendous 
periodical rains have been insufficient to 
destroy all vestiges of this nation. The 
remains of the pyramids, the idols, and 
the utensils, toys, anil ornaments in 
finely-worked clay, combine to show 
that the arts once flourished to a very 
considerable extent on this now thinly- 
peopled spot. Some of the vases yet 
retain their colours and vitreous glaz¬ 
ing, and many are of an earth as Tight 
and wcll-bakcd as that of Tuscany; 
while the figures, from their singular 
attitudes and grotesque expression, 
might serve as mcidels to the toy-makers 
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of the present d.iy. The flutes, singlu 
,in<i double, with two, three, or four 
holes, the uddly-sliapcd pipes and wins* 
ties, and the jars modeled into birds, 
toads, ami other animals, all in terra 
cotta, exhibit as much humour as ins^e- 
nuity, and are found, either entire or 
broken, in such quantities as to induce 
a belief that Panneo was actually a mart 
for crockery ware. 1 learned also, that, 
about nine leagues from the town, some 
very interesting ohjeets of antiquity are 
to be met with, situated on the side of a 
hill covered with wild pines. The 
principal is a large oven-liKc chamber, 
on the jloor of which a great number of 
dat stones, similar to those still used by 
women in grinding maize, were found, 
and can even now be procured. It is 
only in May that this idace is accessible, 
as the pines, being ory, may then be 
burned from the face of*tho hill.” 

“ The (iruastecs live unmixed with the 
whites, who amount to 1500 persons, 
and who may be called the fixed popu¬ 
lation. During the uuln'althy months 
many families come here from Tampico, 
and in the dry season Panuco is a kind 
of watering-place, to which people 
resort for the purpose of bathing, the 
river here being more free from cay¬ 
mans than at any other part. For such 
families us choose to devote a little 
trouble and expense to decency, small 
spaces are staked off near the banks, 
and lightly covered with palm branches; 
but such niceties are not much attended 
to; both sexes bathe without scruple at 
the same time, and many of the young 
women swim extremely w'ell. 

“The town is situated on the southern 
bank of the river, and was at this time 
at an elevation of thirty feet above it; 
but, in a more advanced period of the 
rainy season, the waters frequently in¬ 
undate the streets, and it has more than 
once happened, that canoes have plied 
there. Many of the houses are cojn* 
parativcly good; but the far greater 
proportion arc of split bamboo, plastered 
with mud, and thatched with the fan 
aim, which is also the covering of the 
cst buildings. There is neither a 
school nor any other public establish* 
ment in the town. 

•'It would perhaps be difiicult, even 
in this lethargic country, to find a more 
listless idle set of half-sleepy people 
than tliose of Panuco, who for the 
greater part arc Creoles. Surrounded 
by a soil capable of the highest culti¬ 


vation, living near a river swarming 
with the finest li-sli, tliey take very few 
of the latter, and have rarely any other 
food than maize and dried beef. The 
siesta appc.ars to consume half of the 
day, and pvcji speaking is an effort to 
this lazy race. Sucli as arc obliged to 
labour, in order to save themselves from 
starving, obtain their livelihood by 
cutting dyewoods to freight the vessels 
which occasionally come up the river 
fora cargo.” 

With the scenery of this part of the 
country the captain w'as delighted.— 
“ The sea-breeze, the greatest imagina¬ 
ble luxury in the Tierra Caliente, set 
very strongly up the river, and wc sailed 
delightfully before it, discovering as we 
advanced fresh beauties at every turn of 
the stream. The v<irictics of new and 
magnirieent trees, covered with the most 
liixiiri.int and brilliant parasitical plants, 
dipping their hraiichus in the cniTcnt; 
w'itliering trunks clothed with a verdure 
not their own, but which flourished on 
tlieir deeay ; and the immense up-rooted 
timlx'i- lying grounded in the shoaler 
parts of the stream, and causing strong 
eddies aniong'st their shattered branches, 
—gave a character to the scene around, 
which to me was altogether new and 
enchanting. Here wc saw tlie hanging- 
nests of the calaiidria and many bright- 
plumed birds. J/ime and Icmon-trecs, 
beai'ingattbesamc lime fruit and flowers, 
hung most invitingly over the water, 
and afforded us abundance of refreshing 
lemonade. In some places, immense 
willows threw their cool sliade over 
smooth banks, resembling tbc park sce¬ 
nery on the borders of the Thames, while 
groups of cattle, grazing or sleeping 
beneath thin spreading branches, ren¬ 
dered these particular views very like 
home; but we liad some otlicrobjects to 
remind us how far we were removed 
from it. Here an enormous alligator 
would plunge into the river from his 
broken sleep on the sunny bank, or a 
delicate white heron would rise alarmed 
oil tbc wing, and soar above our heads, 
when affriglited from her retreat among 
the rushes. Wc saw also on this day a 
sca-cow, but it was out of the reacn of 
our shot; and I killed a water-snake as 
thick as my wrist, while it lay sleeping 
in the sun on a branch of a decayed 
tree.” 

In some of the mining districts the 
country is much less pleasant and fer¬ 
tile. A more desolate dreary spot than 
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that about Z:icatecas, as it appeared to 
our author in June, “ scairely exists on 
the face of the globe, after excepting 
the Great Desert in Africa and the Polar 
Regions.” Yet there is some satisfac¬ 
tion in learning, that the mining con¬ 
cerns arc in a favorable train:—their 
produce will make some amends for 
unpichtresqneness and agricultural ste¬ 
rility. 

At Z'fcatecas, the manners are not so 
rcliiied as might be expected from the 
dignity of the place.—“ We paid a visit 
of Ceremony to his excellency general 
Lobato, comniundcr-in-chief of the ‘ Free 
and Sovereign State of Zacatecas.’ fie 
was unwell and conlined to his room; 
but we were received by his lady, a 
Ihiii, talkative, little woman, who abused 
both miners and mining in most unqua¬ 
lified terms ; and by her sister, a largo, 
greasy, half-dressed maiden, with black 
luustachios and nut-brown teeth. The 
ladies sat liuddlcd up in a corner, 
smoking; and the tiled door, on which 
reposed an immense dog and her puppies, 
was strewed with extinguished cigars 
and their ashes, cabbage and lettuce 
leaves, and other dlth whicii had fallen 
from five bird-cages hung along the 
centre of the room. Two unshaven and 
unwashed cavaliers were paying their 
morning compliments to la Gcmra/at 
and the whole seene was such, that 1 
retired from it with no very favourable 
ideas of the beau mondc at Zacatecas.” 


Mr. Tindal, arrived from Real del 
Monte, and passed through Zacatecas at 
the time it was most crowded with 
people, who on Sundays dock from the 
neighbourhood to attend the market. 
On these occasions they generally get 
drunk, when they become quarrelsome, 
and too frequently use tiieir knives 
against each other. It was an unlucky 
moment for strangers to appear amongst 
them, and they availed themselves of it 
to quarrel with the Knglish and to 
throw stones at them:—had not a party 
of the city militia been sent to protect 
the new comers on their way to the 
Veta Grande, some serious consequences 
might have ensued. The custom-house 
odicers, having taken it into their half- 
tipsy heads that the baggage of the 
travelers contained some arms, stopped 
it all in the middle of the town, and Mr. 
Tindal and 1 were ohlif>ed to ride there 
to settle matters. Ry humoring the 
crowd, who were already ripe for mis¬ 
chief, we kept them- in tolerably good 
temper: but no sooner were our backs 
turned, than we were saluted with a 
half-merry half-saucy hiss, and they 
lionourcd our retreat with a few stones. 
Considerable ill-will was also manifested 
toward the strangers by the miners at 
the Veta: when they appeared singly, 
they were pelted, and an attack was 
actually made at night on the door of 
the house in which tiuw were quartered. 


Rut there is a more severe imputation “ The people of the mining districts 
upon the inhabitants of tliis city than have the character of being more law- 
the charge of mere coarseness of man- less and unruly than those w'hosc occu- 
ners.—“ 1 am sorry that it is not in my pations are diflerent; and, whatever 
power to say much in favour of Zaca- may be the truth of this imputation as 
teens. I acknowlege a dislike both to regards other mining states, the Zaca- 
the natives and the town, which I only tecanos arc somewhat worse than their 
entered five or six times on business; neighbours. I do not, however, con- 
and 1 had no idle time on my bands, hud ceive that the mining interests of fo- 
I been disposed to ntakc my visits more reigners can now be materially or even 
frequently. Thrice I so far succeeded slightly affected by the waywardness of 
in attracting public attention as to be the operatives. Mexico is a country 
hooted at as a Jew, and once had the newly awakened from a long dream of 
honour of being pelted with stones. The ignorance and oppression; and, as mucli 
frequent use of the knife is also a suffi- improvement is already observable to 
cieut discouragement to a stranger’s the residents in the country, more may 
visiting the city. Murder is too slight naturally he anticipated, although its 
a crime to merit punishment; and, during progress must, I conceive, be slower in 
the month of May, twenty-one assassi- the state of Zacatecas than in the more 
nations took place, without a single per- central provinces, since the natives pos- 
son being brought to justice. scss more bigotry and intolerance than 

* • • • * their neighbours. It will scarcely'be 

“A party of English artificers and believed that there should exist a people 
miners, under the charge of my friend in a nominally civilized country, who 
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yet believe in b>ril Monboddo’s ii>ife- 
nious tlieory of tails ;• yet so it is—that 
the Enirli'^b, or, indeed, all foreii^ners, 
hein^ considered as Jews, are supposed 
to bcornamented witli these appendages; 
and niaiiy people can be found, who 
firmly believe that our stirrups beiiiff 
placed more forward on our saddles than 
is the custom of tlie country, is to allow 
our stooping a little, so as to prevent 
the friction of the saddle from incon¬ 
veniencing the rider’s tail.” 

The captain’s description of Mexico 
differs considerably from that of Mr, 
llullock, who, indeed, in his ill-digested 
account, spoke too favorably both of 
the city and the country. From Mr. 
Ward, "the Uritish rhari;i d'affaires, 
whom onr autlior found in the occu¬ 
pancy of a splendid mansion in the sub¬ 
urb!,, we expect a more accurate and 
satisfactory detail than from cither of 
the former gentlemen, because his re¬ 
sidence was sufficiently prolonged to 
allow multiplied opportunities of survey. 


S4LATUIEL; a Stori/ of ihe Past, the 

Picsvnt, and the Future. 3 voi.s. 

The stoiy of the AVandering Jew 
furnishes a good foundation fur a fan¬ 
ciful superstructure. Itafford.s,to writers 
who have powerful conceptions and a 
turn for meditation, opportunities of 
rousing, to the verge of agony, the 
feelings of their readers,—of giving 
alternately abstractions and events, and 
mingling reveries with realities. 'J'aking 
advantage of a subjeet which presents 
such remarkable features, Mr. Croly 
revels in the extravagance of incident, 
and expatiates in the visions of enthu¬ 
siasm. 

These three volumes, we presume, 
form only a small part of the intended 
work, as they relate only to about forty 
years of the Jew’s iiiysterions existence, 
when the effect of his sentence, for 
having blasphemed the majesty and ex¬ 
ulted in the sufferings of our Redeemer, 
was in a manner recent, before he. had 
outlived his affections, and lost all sym¬ 
pathy with the frail actors in the shifting 
scenes of life;—before he felt, in wait¬ 
ing for the ro-appcarance of the JJivine 


* A nun at niiothn- place, nlielliortlie 

tails o( heretics fell off on their conrersion to tlic 
Catholic taith I 


Mav, 

Ih'ing whom he had offended, the “ hea¬ 
viness of that evistenec which palls even 
with all the stimnlanl.s of the mo-si vivid 
career of man.” 

Animated with the feelings of a pa¬ 
triot, Salathiel meditates a revolt from 
Roman tyranny, lie matures his sciieiiie 
in the midst of a festival, after he has 
siiiU his son-in-law to feel the pulse of 
the people.—“ This day was one o( the 
many festivals of our country, and my 
halls echoed with sounds of enjoyment. 
My gardens glittered with illuinin.itioiis 
in all the graci‘fnl deviees of wliicli onr 
leople were Midi masters; and, when I 
ooked out for the path of (jonstaiitius, 

1 was absolutely pained )»y the sight of 
so iiiucli fanlustic pleasiin*, while mv 
hero was pursuing his way through dark¬ 
ness and solitude, 

“ At length the festival was over. The 
lights twinkled thinner among the ar¬ 
bours, the sounds of glad voiees sank, 
and 1 saw from my casement the evi¬ 
dences of depaiture in the trains of 
torches that moved up the surrounding 
hills. The sight of a starlight sky has 
always been to me among the softest 
and surest healers of the heart; and I 
gazed upon that mighty scene which 
throws all human cares into such little- 
iie.ss, until my eomposure returned. 

“ The last of tiie guests had left the 
|)alacc before I vent,tired to descend.— 
j’he vases of perfumes still breathed in 
the hall of the evening banquet; the 
alabaster lamps were still burning; but, 
except the attendants who ivaited on my 
steps at a tlistanee, anil whose fixed 
figures might have been taken for 
statues, tliere was not a living being 
near me of the laughing and joyous 
crowd that bad so lately glittered, 
danced, sported, and smiled, within 
those sumptuous walls. Yet, wliat was 
this but a picture of the comuion rotation 
of life ? Or, by a yet more immeiliate 
moral, what was It but a picture of the 
desertion that might be comiug upon niu 
and mine? 

“ I sat down to extinguish my sullen 
philosophy in wine. Rut no draught 
that ever passed the lips could extin- 
guish the low fever that brooded on my 
spirit. 1 dreaded that the presence of 
my family might force out my heavy 
secret, and lingered, with my eyes gaz¬ 
ing without siglit, on the costly covering 
of the hoard. 

“ The sound of music from an innei 
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hall, to which Miriam and her danghtei s „ 
had retirt'd, aroused me. 1 stood at the 
dour, gazing' on the group within. The 
music was a hymn, ivith whicii they 
closed the cu.stomary devotions of the 
day; but there was .something in its 
sound to me that 1 had never felt before. 
At the moment when those sweet voices 
were pouring out the gratitude of hearts 
as innocent and glowing as the hearts 
of angels, u scene of horror might be in 
action. The husband of Salome might 
be struggling under the Roman swords; 
he might be lying a corpse under the 
feet of the cavalry, that before morn 
might bring the news of his destruction 
in the Hanies that startled us from our 
sleep, and the swords that pierced our 
bosoms. 

“And what beings were those thus 
appointed for the sacrifice ? The lapse 
of even a few years had perfected the 
natural beauty of my daughter.^. Sa¬ 
lome’s sparkling eye was more brilliant, 
lier graceful torrn was moulded into 
more easy elegance, and her laughing lip 
was W'reuthed with a more pluytul smile. 
Never did 1 sec a creature of deeper 
witchery. My noble and dear Esther, 
who was, perhaps, the dearer to me, 
from her inheriting a tinge of my inc- 
l.incholy, yet a mclanclioly exalted •by 
genius and ardour of soul into a charm, 
was this night the leader of the song of 
holiness. Her large uplifted eye glowed 
with the briglitnessof one of the stars on 
which it was Hxed. Her hands fell on 
the harp in almost the attitude of prayer; 
and the expression of her lofty and in¬ 
tellectual countenance, crimsoned with 
the theme, told of a communion with 
tlioughts and beings above mortality. 
The voices had ceased; yet the inspi¬ 
ration still burned in her soul, and iter 
hands still shook from the chord’s har¬ 
monies, sweet, but of the wildest and 
boldest brilliancy. 

“ My entrance broke off the harper’s 
spell, and I found it a bard task to, an¬ 
swer the fond inquiries and touching 
congratulations that flowed upon me. 
But the hour waned, and 1 was again 
left alone for the (bw minutes whi^ it 
was Diy custom give to meditation 
before I retired to rest. The thoughts 
of the day again gathered round my 
soul. Sirius was on the verge of tlie 
liorizon, and I idly combined the fate 
of Constantius with the decline of the 
star that lie had taken for his signal. 
My senses lost their truth or contributed 
Vou. IX. 


to deceive me. 1 fancied that 1 heard 
sounds of conflict; the echo of liorse.s’ 
feet rang in my ear.s. A meteor that 
slowly sailed acro.ss the sky, struck me 
as a supernatural call. My brain, fear¬ 
fully excitable since my great misfor¬ 
tune, at length kindled up such strong 
realities, that I found myself on the 
point of betraying the burthen of my 
spirit by some palpable disclosure. 

“Twice had 1 reached the door of 
Miriam’s chamber, to tell her niy whole 
perplexity. But 1 heard the voices of 
her attendants within, and shrank from 
the tale. 1 ranged the long galleries, 
perplexed .vith capricious and strange 
torments of the imagination.—* If my 
son-in-law should fail,’ said 1, *how 
shall I atone for the cruelty of sending 
him upon a service of such hopeless 
hazard—a few peasants with naked 
breasts against llomun battlements !— 
What soldier would not ridicule my 
folly in honing success ? Wliat man 
would not ciiarge me with .scorn of the 
life of my kindred ? 'I’lic blood of iny 
tribe will be upon my head for ever. 
The base will take advantage of their 
fate to degrade my name with the iiii- 
tion. The brave will disdain him who 
sent others to the peril which he dared 
not share.’ 

“While 1 was deeply musing, I felt 
a light hand upon mine. Miriam stooil 
beside me. < Salathicl!’ pronounced 
she in an nnshakcii voice. ‘There is 
something painful on your mind. Whe¬ 
ther it be only a duty on you? part to 
disclose it to me, I shall not say; but, 
if you think me fit to share your hap¬ 
pier hours, must I have the humiliation 
of feeling that 1 am to be excluded from 
our confidence, in the day when those 
ours may be darkened?'’—‘I was si¬ 
lent, for to speak was beyond my 
strength, bat 1 pressed her delicate 
fingers to my bosmn.—• Misfortuiip’, my 
dearfaiisband,’ resumed she, * is trivial, 
except when it reaches the mind. Oh, 
rather let me encounter it in the bitter¬ 
est privations of poverty and exile; ra¬ 
ther let me be a nameless outcast to the 
latest year I have to live, than feel the 
bitterness of being forgotten by the 
heart to which, conic life or death, mine 
is bound for ever and ever.’ 

“1 .ji^anced up at her. Tears dropped 
on her cheeks: but her voice was firm. 
* 1 have observed yon,' said she, ‘in 
deep agitation during the day; but f 
forbore to press you for the cause, f 
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Iwvi-li'.tciii'il iioH', (ill loiiff |);ist niid- 
In tlic .sound of your foot, to llio 
«otuul of groans an«l |)rHif^.s xvning from 
your Iposooi ; ««// C_s(*a), to cxclaiiiiitions 
aiol Ijrokcii soiitfnirs, wliich luivo let 
mo mo-si. iiivolimt.il ily i'lto tin; know- 
loo'/' that this distiirhuiico arises Irom 
tho stale of our country. I know your 
iKihlo ii.iturc, Saliitliiel; and I .'Uy to 
ytjii, in tills bolomn and sacrod hour of 
danoer, follow the e-uidance of tlwt 
uohle nature.’ 

“ 1 cast iny arms ihout her neck, and 
imprinted a kiss as true as evei came 
froni hninaii love n[ion her lips. Sl e 
liad t.iken a weie;lil from my soul. 1 
detailed the who!.' (le.siii'a to her. .She 
listened with niany a rhan;,^i; from red 
to pale, <uid many a treinour of the white 
hand that lay ill mine. AV'heii I ceased, 
the woman in her In-die forth in tears 
and si^hs. ‘Yet,’ said she, ‘you must 
f^o. I’erish the thoU'iht, that, for the 
selfish desire of luokiiie even upon you 
in safety here, i should hazard the 
dearer honour of my lortl. It is ri<,dit 
tliat ,1 (idea should make the attempt to 
sh.ds'e oir her tyranny. It is wise to 
lose nut a niomenl wlien the attempt is 
fully resohed on. Von must he the 
leader, and you must purch.ise that 
ineoniparahlc distinction, hy showing*' 
that you possess the ijuallties of a 
leader. The jieoplc can never be de¬ 
ceived in their own r,ause. Kin^s .iiid 
courts may he deluded into the i-.hoiec 
of iiUMpae.ity: hnt the man wliom a 
people will follow from their lire-sidi-s 
to the field, must bear the [lalpable 
stamp of wisdom, energy, and v.ilour.’ 

‘Admirable boiiif;',’ I exclaimed, ‘ wor¬ 
thy to he honoured while Israel has a 
name! Then, I have your eonsent to 
follow ('uiistantius. ify speed I may 
reacli him, befoiehecaii have arrived 
at the ohiect of the entevjuisc. Fare¬ 
well, my liest beloved—farewell!’ She 
fell into iny arms in a passion of te8r.s. 

“ She .it length recovered, and said, 

‘ This is weakness, the mere weakness 
of surprise. Yes; go, prince of Naph- 
lali. No man must bake the glory 
from you. Constantins is a licro ; but 
you must be a king, and more than a 
King ! nut the struggler for the baubles 
of royalty, but for tlie glories of the 
rescuer of the people of Oo<l,|te The 
first blow of the war must not lie given 
hy anotlier, dear as he is. The first 
triumph, the whole triumph, must be 
my lord’s.’ She Undt down, and pour¬ 


ed out her soul to lle.aveii in clmiuent 
Mipplication for niy safety. I listened 
in homage. ‘Now go,’ sighed .she, 
‘ami renieiuher, in the day of battle, 
who will then he in pr.iyer for yon. 
Court no unnecessary jieril; for, if you 
perish, which of us would desire to live ?’ 
She again Mink upon her knees ; and I 
in reverent silence descended from the 
gallery.” 

A picture, displaying miicli graphic 
force, is given of the ilcstriietioii of a. 
theatre .it Rome, not hy tie* sudden fill 
of an over-laden rimf, like the reeent 
aceidentin a .suhnrh of onr metropolis, 
hut hy.I still more appalling casualty. -- 
“ Rome w as an ocean of llame. Height 
and depth were covered with red surges, 
fh.it roiled before tbe bla.'t like an end¬ 
less tide. The billows linr.Nt up tin- 
sides of ihe hill.s, whieh they turned 
into instant volcanoes, exploding vo¬ 
lumes of smoke and lire; then plunged 
into the depths in a hundred glow'irig 
c.itaracts, then climbed <ind consumed 
again. 'I'lie distant .-omid of the city in 
lier convulsion went to the soul. The 
air was filled with the steady roar of the 
advancing flame, the crash of falling 
houses, and the Indroiis outcry of the 
myriads flying through the streets, oi 
sut^'onndeil and perishing in the confl.i- 
gralion. All was clanionr, violent striig 
gle, and helpless death. Men and 
women of the highest rank were on foot, 
trampled by tiic rabble tliat had then 
Install respeet of conditions. One dense 
mass of miserable life, irresistiblfi from 
its weight, ernsbed by the narrow streets, 
and .scorched by the flames over their 
beads, rolleil tlirougb the gates like an 
endless stream of black lava. 

“ The lire had originally broken out. 
upon the 1’al.itine, and hot smoke that 
ivr.ipped and half blinded us hung thick 
as night upon the wrecks of pavilions 
and palaces; butthede.xterity and know- 
lege of my inexplicable guide carried us 
on. Tt was in vain that I insisted upon 
knowing- the purpose of this terrible 
traverse. Uc pressed his hand on his 
h»*art in re-assurance of his fidelity, and 
still spurred on. We'now passed under 
the shade of an immense range of lofty 
buildings, whoso gloomy and solid 
strength seemed to bid defiance to chance 
and time. A sudden ycdl appalled me. 
A ring of fire swept round its summit; 
burning cordage, sheets of canvas, and 
a shower of all things combustible, flew 
into the air above our heads. An uproar 
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foll<Mve<l, unliki! aU tliat I h.id cvor 
heard, a hideous mixture of howls, 
shrieks, and "roans. 'I'lie flames rolled 
down the narrow street before ns, and 
made llie passage next to iiii|>os$ible.— 
While we hesitated, a huge fragment of 
the building iieavt'd, as if in an earth- 
rjnake, and fortunately for us fell iii- 
irards. I’ho whole seeiie of terror was 
tlicn open. Tlie great amphitheatre of 
Slatilins 'r.mrns iiad cang'ht fire; the 
stage, with its inflammable furniture, was 
intensely blaming below. 'I'he flames 
were wheeling np, circle above circle, 
through the seventy thousand seats tliat 
rose fiom the ground to the roof. 1 
stood in unspeakable awe and tvoiideron 
the side of this colossal ea>ern, this 
luig-hty temple of the city of liic. At 
length a tiescending hhii,! cleared away 
»h«‘ smoke tliat oovere<! the arena, i'he 
cause of lluise horrid cries was now vi¬ 
sible, i’lie wild beasts kejit for the 
games had broken from their dens. iMad- 
dened by affright and pain, lions, tigers, 
panthers, wolves, wiiolu herds of the 
monsters of India and Africa, were en¬ 
closed in an impassable barrier of fire. 
—They bounded, U.ey fonglit, they 
screamed, they tore; they ran howling 
rouiwl and roiiiul the circle ; they made 
de.sperate leaps upwards through tlie 
blaze; they were flung back, and fell 
only to fasten their fangs in each other, 
and, with their parching Jaws bathed in 
blood, die raging. 1 looked anxiously 
to see whether any human being was 
involved in this fearful catastrophe. To 
my great relief, 1 could see none. The 
keepers and attendants liad obviously 
c.scaped. As I expressed my gladne.ss, 
I was startled by a loml cry from my 
guide, the first sound that 1 had heard 
bill) utter, lie pointed to tin* opposite 
side of the amphitheatre. There indeed 
sat an object of melancholy interest: a 
man who had I'ither been unable to es¬ 
cape, or had determined to die. Escape 
was now impossible. He sat in despe¬ 
rate calmness on his funeral pile. He 
was a gigantic Ethiopian slave, entirely 
naked. He liad chosen his place, as if 
ill mockery, on the imperial throne; the 
fire was above him and around him; and 
under this tremendous canopy he gazed, 
without the movement of a muscle, on 
the combat of the wild beasts below; a 
solitary sovereign, with the whole tre¬ 
mendous game played for himself, and 
inaccessible to the power of man,” 

The reflection'- on the mighty fore.-it 


of Lehaiiun partake of the solemn gran¬ 
deur of the subject.—“1 pressed forward 
until the forest rose in its majesty liefore 
me. My step was clieekcd in solemn 
admiration. 1 saw the earliest prodnee 
of tin; earth—the patriarchs of the vege¬ 
table world. The first geneiation ot 
(he reviving globe used to sit beneath 
these green and lovely arelies ; the final 
generation was to sit beneath them.— 
No roof so noble ever rose above the 
heads of moiurchs. Tlie forest had 
been greatly impaired in its extern and 
beauty by the sacrilegious hand of war. 
The perpetual conflicts of the Syrian 
and Rgyptian dynasties laid the axe to 
it with remorseless violation. It once 
spread over tin: whole range of the 
nionntaiiis; its diminished strength 
now, like ilie relies e,f a rnigiity army, 
made its stand among the central for¬ 
tresses of its native region, ami tliere 
niiijestieally hade defianee to the far¬ 
ther assaults of steel and tiie. Tiie 
fornis of the fi-ees seemed made for 
duration; the trunks were of prodi¬ 
gious thickness, smooth and round as 
pillars of niarliln; some rising to a 
great height, and throning out a vast 
level roof of foliage: .some dividing 
into a cluster of tnu’.Us, and, with their 
various heiglits of hrancl) and leaf, 
making a succession of verdurous caves; 
some jiropagating themscl\'»*s by circles 
of young cedars, risen where the fruit 
had dropped upon the ground. The 
whole bore the aspect of a colossal 
temple of nature- -the shafted column, 
the deep arch, the solid buttresses 
braneliing oil' into the richest caprices 
of oriental arciiiteetnre: tlie solemn 
roof high above, pale, yet painted by 
the strong sunlight tlirough tlie leaves 
with truiispareiit and tessellated dyes, 
rich as the colours of the Indian mine. 
In the momentary feeling of awe and 
wonder, 1 could comprehend why pa¬ 
ganism loved to worship iiiider the 
shade of forests, and why the poets of 
paganism filled that shade with the 
attributes and presence of deities. The , 
airy whisperings, the loneliness, the 
rich twilight, were the very food of 
mystery. Even the forms that towered 
before the eye, those ancient trees, the 
survivors of the general law of mor¬ 
tality, gigantic, hoary, covered with 
their weedy rolics, bowing their aged 
heads in the blast, and uttering strange 
'sounds and groanings in the struggle, 
gave to the high-wrought Miper.stitioii 
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of the soul the iiiiages of things un¬ 
earthly ; the oracle and the God i” 

The coiu'liision of the work promises 
to be cvetj more interesting, as the nar¬ 
rator intends to survey a variety of im¬ 
portant periods.—“ llcre I patise. t 
had undergone that portionofiny career 
which was to bn passeil among my peo¬ 
ple. My life as a father, husband, 
citizen, was at an end. Tlicnceforth 1 
M as to be a solitary man. My fate had 
yet scarcely fallen upon me; but I was 
noH’ to feel it, in the disruption of every 
gentler tie that held me to life. 1 was to 
make my couch with the savage, the 
outcast, and the slave. 1 m'us to sec the 
ruin of the mighty, and the overthrow 
of empires. Yet, in the tumult that 
changed the face of the world, 1 was 
still to live, and be unchanged. Every 
sterner passim: that disturbs our nature 
M'as to reign in successive tyranny over 
my soul. And fearfully ivas the decree 
fulfilled. 

“ In revenge for the fall of Jerusalem, 
I traversed tlie globe to seek oflt an 
enemy t)f Rome. 1 found in the northern 
snows a man of blood; I stirred up the 
soul of Alaric, and led him to the sack 
of Rome. In revenge for the insults 
heaped upon the Jew by the dotards and 
dastards of the city of Constantine, I 
sought out an instrument of compendious 
ruin; 1 found him in tlie Arabian sands, 
and ponred ambition into the soul of the 
enthusiast of Mecca. In revenge for 
the pollution of the ruins of the Temple, 
I roused the iron tribes of the west, and 
at the head of the crusaders expelled 
the iSaracens. 1 fed full on revenge, and 
I felt the misery of revenge! 

“ A passion for the mysteries of na¬ 
ture seised me. I toiled with the alche¬ 
mist; I wore away years in the perplex¬ 
ities of the schoolmen; and I felt the 


[May, 

guilt and emptiness of unlawful know- 
iegc. 

“ A passion for human fame seised 
me. I drew inv sword in the Italian 
wars, triumphed, was a monarch, and 
learned to curse the hour when I first 
dreamed of fame. 

“ A passion for gold seised me. 1 
felt the gnawing of avariec—the last 
infirmity of the fallen mind. IVealtli 
came to my wish, and to my torment. 
In the -midst of royal trisasiires, I was 
poorer than the poorest. I.).iys and 
nights of misery were the gift of ava¬ 
rice. I felt within me the undying 
H'ortn. In ray passion, 1 longed ft»r 
regions where the hand of man had never 
rim^d the mine. I found ahold Genoese, 
and led him to the discovery of a new 
world. With its metals I inundated the 
old, and, to my oivn misery, added the 
misery of two hemispheres! 

“ But the circle of the passions, a cir¬ 
cle of lire, was not to surround my fated 
steps for ever. Calmer and nobler aspi¬ 
rations were to rise in my melancholy 
heart. I saw the birth of true science, 
true liberty, and true wisdom. I lived 
with Petrarch, among his glorious relics 
of the genius of Greece and Rome. I 
stood enraptured beside the easels of 
Angelo and Raphael. I conversed with 
the merchant-kings of the Mediterra¬ 
nean. I stood at Mentz, beside the 
wonder-working machine that makes 
knowlege imperishable, and sends it 
with winged speed through the earth.— 
At the. pulpit of tlie mighty man of 
Saxony, 1 knelt; Israelite as I was, 
and am, 1 did involuntary homage to 
the mind of' Luther! 

“ But I must close these thoughts, as 
wandering as the steps of my pilgrimi^^e. 
1 have more to tell j strange, magnifi¬ 
cent, and sad." 


AN INVOCATION TO MAT, 

written on a Friend’s tFedding^Day. 

Let April go, capricious thing, 

With vernal hue* but wintry frown; 

WIty should we call her Child of Spring? 
Why deck her locks with beautyS crown ? 

For she’s inconstant as the 'u ind. 

And chilling ’midst her am'rous play; 

A nymph more constant i would find, 

And therefore call on lovely May. 
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London at Midnight. 

Wake all tliy llow’rs, and bid them wear, 

O queen of sweets, their brightest dyes ; 

Show the full blossoms of the year, 

And let us view no fickle skies ; 

And tell the minstrels of the grove 
Their sweetest descants to prolong: 

Dear is this day to wedded love. 

And I must have their choicest song. 

for lovers true, oh! gen’rous May, 

Thou hear’st me claim these honors due; 

So, sacred hold this genial day, 

A nd I will consecrate it too. 

But should’st e’en thou, O May! be found 
(As thou, alas! art sometimes seen) 

To strew thy blossoms on the ground 
With froward hand and frolic mien. 

Yet spare, oh! spare this favor’d day; 

Let no rude blight disturb its bliss; 

And, if thou must the wanton play. 

Choose any other day than tnis. 


liONDON At MIBNIGHT, 

by Robert Montgomery. 

The fret and fever of the day are o’er. 

And London slumbers, but witn murmurs faint. 

Like Ocean, when she folds her waves to sleep: 

’Tis the pure hour for poetry and thought; 

When passions sink, and man surveys tije heavens. 
And feels himself immortal. 

O’er all a sad sublimity is spread— 

The dimming smile of night, amid the air. 

Darkly and drear, the spiry steeples rise 
Like shadows of the past; the houses lie 
In dismal clusters, moveless as in sleep; 

And, tow’ring far above the rest, yon dome 
Uprears, as if self-balanced in the gloom-— 

A spectre cow’ring o’er the dusky piles. 

How noiseless are the streets { a few hours gone 
And all was fierce commotion: car and hoof, 

And bick’ring wheel, and crackling stone, and throats 
That rang with revelry and woe, were here 
Immingled in the stir of life; but now 
A deadness mantles round the midnight scene; 

Time, with his awful feet, has paced the world, 

And frown’d her myriads into sleep!—’Tis hush’d. 
Save when a distant drowsy watch-call breaks 
Intrusive on the calm, or rapid cus. 

That roll them into silence. Beauteous look . 

The train of houses, yellow’d by the moon. 

Whose tile-roofs, slanting down amid the light. 
Gleam like an azure track of wavcless sea! 


o o. 
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An Evening fl'alk in Bengal. 

And who shall paint tlic midnight scenes of life 
In this vast city ?—mart of luiman kind! 

Some weary wrecks of woe are lapp’d in sleep. 

And bless’d in dreams, whose day-life was a curse! 

Some, heart-rack’d, roll upon a sleepless couch, 

And from the heated brain create a hell 
Of agonising thoughts and ghostly fears ; 

While pleasure’s moths, around the golden glare 
Of princely balls, dance off* the dttll-wing'd hours-, 

And, oh ! perchance, in sonic infectious cell. 

Far from his home, unaided and alone. 

The famish’d wand’rer dies:—no voice to sound 
Sweet comfort to his heart—no hand to smootli 
His bed ofdcatli,—no beaming eye to bless 
The spirit hov’ring o’er another world! 

And shall this city-queen—this peerless mass 
Ofpillar’d domes, and gray-worn biwers sublime, 

JBe blotted from the world, and forests wave 
Where once the second Rome was seen ? Oh ! say. 

Will rank grass grow on Bngland’s myal streets, 

And wild beasts howl where Cornnierec stalk’d supreme ? 
Alas! let Mem’ry dart her eagle-glance 
Down vanish’d time, till summon’d ages rise 
Witli ruin’d empires on their wings! Thought weeps 
With patriot truth, to own a funeral day. 

Heart of the universe! shall visit thee,” 

When round thy wreck some lonely man shall roam. 

And, sighing, say—“ Twas here vast London stood !" 


AN KVENING WAtK IN BENGAL., 

(ty the late Jtiehop Heber. 

OuK task is done!—on Gunga’s breast 
The sun is sinking down to rest. 

And, moor’d beneath the tamarind bough, 
Our bark has found its harbour now. 

With furled sail, and painted side. 

Behold the tiny frigate ride. 

Upon her deck, ’imd cltarcoal gleams, 

Tile Moslem’s savory supper steams. 

While, all apart beneath the wood. 

The Hindoo cooks his simpler food. 

“ Come walk with me the jungle through; 
If yonder huntcr.toid us true. 

Far off, in desert dank and rude, 

Thb tiger holds his solitude; 

Nor (taught by recent harm to shun 
The thunders of the English gun,) 

A dreadful gdest but rarejy seen, 

Returns to scare the village green. 

Come boldly on! no venom^d snake 
Can shelter in so cool a brake, 
pdld of the sun! he loves to lie 
’Mid Nature’s embers, parch’d and dry, 
Where o er some tower, in ruin laid. 

The peepul spreads its haunted shade;' 
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Or round a toiiil) liis scales to wreathe. 

Fit warder in tiie gate of death! 

Come on! Y'ot pause! behold us now 
Beneath the bamboo’s arched bough, 

Where, gemming oft that sacred gloom, 

Blows the geranium’s scarlet bloom; 

And winds our path through many a bovver 
Of fragrant tree and giant flower; 

The ceiba’s crimson pomp display’d 
O’er the broad plantain's humbler shade. 

And dusk anana’s prickly blade. 

While o’er the brake, so wild and fair, 

The betel waves his crest in air. 

With pendent train and rushing wings, 

Aloft the gorgeous petwock springs; 

And he, tho bird ot hundred dyes, 

Whose plumes the. dames of Ava prize. 

So rich a shade, so green a sod. 

Our English fairies never trod; 

Yet who in Indian bow’r has stood, 

But thought of England’s “ good green wood ?” 

And bless’d, beneath the palmy shavle, 

Her hazel and her hawthorn glade, 

And breath’d a pray'r (how oft in vain!) 

To gaze upon her oaks again ? 

A truce to thought! the j.ickall’s cry 
Resounds like sylvan revelry; 

And, through the trees, yon failing niy 
Will scantly serve to guide our way. 

Yet mark! as fade the upper skies. 

Each thicket opes ten thousand eyes. , 

Before, beside us, and above. 

The fire-fly lights his lamp of love. 

Retreating, chasing, sinking, soaring. 

The darkness of the copse exploring; 

While to this cooler air confess’d, 

'I'hc broad Dhatura bares her breast. 

Of fragrant scent and virgin white, 

A pcan around the locks of night! 

Still as vve pass in soften'd hum, 

Along the breezy alleys come 
The village song, flic horn, the drum. 

Still as wc pass, from bush and briar, 

The shrill cigala strikes his lyre; 

And what is she whose liquid strain 
Thrills through yon copse of sugar-cane? 

I know that soul-entrancing swell! 
ft is—it must be—Philomel! 

Enough, enough! the rustling trees 
Announce a shower upon the breeze; 

'riic flushes of the summer sky 
Assume a deeper, ruddier dye; 

Yon lamp that trembles on the stream. 

From forth our cabin sheds its beam; 

And wc must early sleep, to find 
Betimes the morning’s healthy wind. 

But oh! with thankful hearts confess 
Ev’n here there may be happiness; 

Ami He, the bounteous Sire, has given 
His peace on earth—his hope of Heaven! 
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The Sabbath-Day. 

THE SABBATlI-HEIit, 

by •Wf#. C. li. Wilson, 

Pii.giiim!— that hast meekly borne 
AH the cold world’s bitter scorn, 
Journeying through this vale of tears, 
I'ill the promised land appears, 

Where the pure in heart shall dwell. 
Thou dost oless the Sabbath bell! 

Idler! folloiving fashion’s toys. 
Seeking, ’mid its empty joys, _ 

Pleasure—that must end in pain, 
Sunshine—that will turn to rain: 

What does whisp’ring conscience tell. 
When thou liear'st the Sabbath bell ? 

Poet! dreaming o’er thy lyre, 

Wasting health and youthful lire; 
Wooing,'still, the pliantom fame. 

For, at best, a fleeting name; 

Burst the chains^f fancy’s spell, 

Listen! ’tis the Sabbath bell ! 

Monarch, on thy regal throne! 

Killer, whom the nations own ! 

(Japtive, at thy prison grate, 

Sad in heart and desolate; 

Bid earth’s iiiinor cares farewell; 

Hark! it is the Sabbath bell! 

Statesman, toiling in the ntart 
Where Ambition plays his part! 
Peasant, bronzing ’neath tlie sun 
Till thy six days’ work are ilonc! 

Ev’ry thought of bus’ness quell. 

When ye hear the Sabbath bell! 

Maiden, with thy brow so fair. 
Blushing check and shining hair! 
Child, with bright and Idhghing eye. 
Chasing the wing’d butterfly! 

Hasten, when, o’er vale and dell, 
Sounds the gath'ring Sabbath bell! 

Trav’ler! thou whom gain, or taste, 
Speedeth through earth’s weary waste; 
Wand’rer from thv native land, 

Rest thy steed and slack thine hand. 
When the seventh day’s sunbeams tell, 
There—they wake the Sabbath bell! 

Soldier, who, on battle-plain. 

Soon may’st mingle with theslain! 
Sailor, on the dark-blue sea. 

As thy bark rides gallantly! 

Prayer and praise berome you well, 
Though ye hear no Sabbath bell! 


[May 
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Mother, that with tearful eye 
Ntanti’st to watch thy iirst-burn ilir, 

Kendiug o’er his cradle-bed, 

I'ill the last pure breath has fled, 

What to thee of hope can tell. 

Like the solemn Sabbath bell ? 

“ Mourner (thus it seems to say), 

Weeping o’er this fragile clay, 
f^ift front earth thy streaming eyes. 

Seek thy treasure in the skies. 

Where the strains of angels swell 
One eternal Sabbath bell!” 


THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF TUB WEDDIFIO-RING ; 

from the Man of Ton. 

Hep. hand—’twas such Pygmalion lov’d in stone, 
Pray’tl Heav’n to breathe upon, and make his own: 
So white her hand, but for a warmer stain. 

That on each finger sometimes might remain. 

It might have seem’d a work of stone, to vie 
1 n smoothness ivith the polish’d ivory. 

No ruby bright, or sparkling diamond rare, 

Hut one sad sign of slavery was there; 

<Jnc mystic badge her tap’ring finger bound, 

'J’hat irdd her captive self within its round. 

Oh ! lovelier sure had look’d the hand if free, 

Than gold-bound thus, and reft of liberty. 

That ring ajppear’d, whose mystic powers can bind 
What guards cannot control—the temale mind. 

The satrap’s vigilance, the Turkish chain. 

Duennas, veils, and lattices, are vain ; 

The wall’d seraglio or the threaten’d rack. 

The Moorish vengeance, scimitar, and sack. 

Are inetfcctiial all;—this round of gold 
Safe, though unwatch’d, can wildest beauty hold, 
And proves that virtue by one pledge controls 
Our island goddesses and free-born sonls. 


THE BUTTERFLY. 

Thou hast burst from thy pris«)M, 

Bright child of the air. 

Like a spirit just risen 
From Its mansion of care. 

Thou art joyously winging 
Thy first ardent flight. 

Where the gay lark is singing 
iier notes of delight; 

Where the sunbeams are throwjng 
Their glories on thinc,^ 

Till thy colours are glowing 
With tints more divine. 

2 L 
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Tlion tasting «cw plcasMiv 
In summer's green bou’crs, 

Heyiosing at leisure 

On t’resli*open’tl (lowers; 

(Jr (Icligbfeil to Iiovev 
Around tliem, to see 
Wlioseebarins, airy rover! 

Klooni sweetcat for thee ; 

And fondly exhaling 
Their fragrance, till day^ 
l'’roin thv hriglit eye is failing 
Anil fiiding away. 

Then seelcing some blos.som 
Which looks to the west, 

'f'hoii dost find in its busoin 
Sweet shelter and rest; 

And there do.st betake thee 
Till darkness is o’er, 

And the snnbeanis awake the 
To pleasure once more. 

AONES Sl’RIl'KLA.NO. 


THE INniAN UOItRER ;—fl Sci'ue v,r- 
traded from an old tiausent 

The people of ancient India were 
attacheil to the drama; but we cannot 
trace the existing productions of their 
writers to a very high antiquity. Mr. 
H. II. Wilson, speaking of a piece called 
the Toy-Cart, fancies that it was written 
umcb earlier than the tenth century; 
bnt this opinion is so unsupported, that 
none but a blind votary of Sanscrit lore 
can admit it for a moment. Its age may 

t ierhaps amount to some centuries ; hut, 
lowever that point may be decided by 
Orientalists, it claims attention by its 
intrinsic merit. The following scene is 
both spirited and hnmorous. A young 
man, more fond of dissipation than ob¬ 
servant of honesty, hrealis into a house 
with these words: “Creeping along the 

i yround, like a snake crawling out of 
lis old skin, 1 effect, with craft and 
strength, a passage for my cowering 
frame, {looking up.) The sovereign of 
the sky is in his decline; 'tis well; 
night, like a tender mother, shrouds 
with her protecting darkness those of 
her children, whose prowess assails the 
dwellings of mankind, and shrinks 
from an encounter with the servants of 
the king. I have made a breach in the 


garden wall, and am now in the midsi 
of the garden. Where hhall I make 
a breach in the house? what part is 
,»oftcned by recent damp? wheie is it. 
likely that no noise will l)e made by the 
falling fr.igmeiits? in what part of the 
wall are the bricks old, and corroded by 
saline exudations? where <’.:ui I pene¬ 
trate without encountering women ? and 
where am I likely to light upon my 
booty? {fcclit the icall.) The god of 
the golden spear teaches four modes of 
breaching a house; picking out burned 
bricks, cutting through nmjaked ones, 
throwing water on a innd wall, and 
boring through one of wood : this wall 
is of baked bricks; they must he picked 
out: and I must give a sample of my 
skill. Shall the breach he the lotus 
blossom, tlie full sun or the new moon, 
the lake, the Swastika, or the water 
jar ? it mast be something to astonish 
the natives; the water jar looks best in 
a brick wall; that shall be the shape.— 
In other walls, that I h.avc breached by 
night, the neighbours have had occasion 
both to censure and approve my talents. 
Reverence to the prince Kartikeya, tlie 
giver of all good; to the god of the 
golden spear; to Brahinanya, the ce¬ 
lestial champion of the celestials, the son 
of fire; to Yogacharya, whose chief 
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schdur 1 am, and by whom well pleased 
was the majjic unjjiiciit conferred upon 
me, unoinled with which no eye beholds, 
no weapon liarms me! Sliaoie on me, 1 
hiive foi'i^ottenm}’measuring line; never 
mind: my thre:id will answer the pur¬ 
pose : this thre.id is a most useful ap¬ 
pendage to a llrahinan, especially one 
of my complexion: it serves to measure 
the depth and heighth of walls, and to 
withdraw ornaments from their position; 
it opens a latch in a door as -well as a 
hey, and is an excellent ligature for the 
bite of a snalte ; let iis take measure and 
go to work; so, so; (ejctruvting the 
one brick alone remains—ha, 
bang it; I am bitten by a snake; (ties 
the Jiugcr -with a rord) 'tis well again, 
1 must get on ■ (/oo4-.v la.) Jlow; a 
lamp alight; the golden ray streaming 
through the opening in the wall, shows, 
amidst the exterior darkness, like the 
yellow streak of pure metal on the touch¬ 
stone. The breach is perfect—now to 
enter. There is no one. Reverence to 
Kartikeya, (enters.) Here arc two men 
asleep; let me set the outer door open 
to get o/f easily if there should be occa¬ 
sion—how' it creaks! it is stiff with age, 
a little water will be «»f use, (sprinkles 
the Hour and sets it ope/i), so far, so 
\u‘ll—now are these true sleepers or 
only counterfeits? (he tries them,') — 
They are sound; the breathing is re¬ 
gular and not ilnttcrcd, the eye is fast 
and firmly shut, the body is all relaxed, 
the joints arc loose, and the limbs pro- 
trmlc beyond tlie limits of the bed—if 
sbaimiiing sleep, they will not bear the 
gleam of the lamp upon their faces; 
(passes the lamp over theirfaces.') All 
is safe. What liavc we here? a drum, a 
tabor, a lute, pines—and here are books; 
zounds, have 1 gotten into the house of 
a dancer or a poet ? 1 took it for the 
dwelling of some man of consequence, 
or 1 should have let it alone. Js this 
jjoverty or only the show of poverty, 
fear of tiiieves or dread of the king? 
Are the effects hidden under ground? 
Whatever is under ground is my pro¬ 
perty, Let us scatter the seed whose 
sowing leaves nothing nndisccrnible, 
(throws seeds about.) The man is an 
absolute pauper, and so 1 leave him, 
(going.) 

“ Mai, (dreaming.) Master, they 
are breaking into the house. 1 see the 
thief—-lierc, here, do you take care of 
the gold casket. 

^'Sar. How, <locs he perceive me? 


docs he mock me? he dies, (approach¬ 
ing.) Haply lie dreams, (looking at 
Jilttitreya,) Eh, sure enough ; there 
is in the light of the lamp something 
like a casket, wrapped up in a ragged 
btithmg-gown; that nlll^t be mine.— 
No, no, it is cruel to ruin a worthy man, 
so miserably reduced already. I will 
even let it alone. 

“J/fli. (dreaming.) My frieinl, if 
y</U do not take the casket, may you 
incur the guilt of disappointing a low 
and of deceiving a Brahman. 

“ Sar. These invocations arc irre¬ 
sistible; take it 1 must. Softly—the 
light will betray me. 1 have the fire¬ 
flapping insect to put it out. 1 must 
cast it into the lamp, (takes out the in¬ 
sect.) In due place and time let this 
insect fly. It hovers round the wick 
with the wind of its wings—the flame is 
extinguished. Shame on tliis total 
darkness, or rather shame on the dark¬ 
ness with Avhich I have obscured the 
lustre of my race! how well it suits, 
that Sarvillaca, a Brahman, the son of a 
Brahman, learned in the four Vedas, 
and above receiving donations from 
others, should now be engaged in such 
unworthy courses, and wJiy? For the 
sake of a harlot, for tlie sake of Ma- 
danika. Ah, well, I must even go on, 
and acknowlege the courtesy of this 
Brahman. 

“ Mai. (half awake.) Eh, my good 
friend, how cold your hand is! 

“-S'«c. Blockhead, I had forgotten, I 
have ehilled iny hand by the water I 
touched, 1 will put it to iny side; 
(chafes his left hand on his side, and 
takes the casket with it.) 

**J\Jai. (still only half awake.) Have 
you gotten k ? 

“A’ttJ*. Tlie civility of this Brahman 
is exceeding. 1 iiave it. 

“ Mai. Now, like a nedlar that has 
sold all his wares, 1 shall go sonndly to 
sleep, (sleeps.) 

“ior. Sleep, illustrions Brahman, 
may you sleep a hundred )"ears! Fie 
on this love, for whose dear sake I thus 
bring trouble on a Brahman’s dwelling, 
or rather call down shame upon myself, 
and fie on this unmanning poverty, 
that urges me to deeds which I mast 
condemn! Now to Vaswtasena, to 
redeem my beloved Madanika with this 
night’s booty. I hear footsteps; should 
it be the watch—what then—shall 1 
stand here like a post—no, let Sarvillaca 
be his own protection. Am I not a cat 
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in climbing', a deer in running, a snake 
in twisting, a hawk in darting upon the 
prey, a dog in baying man, whether 
asleep or awake—in assuming various 
forms, am 1 not M&y& herself, and 
Sariiswati in the gift of tongues—a 
lamp in the night, a mule in a defile, a 
horse by land, a boat by water, a snake 
in motion, and a rock in stability ?—In 
hovering abont 1 compete with the king 
of birds, and, in an eye to the ground, 
arn keener than the hare. Am 1 not 
like a wolf in seizing, and like a lion in 
strength ? 

Enter Radanika. 

“ Bless me, what has become of Verd- 
hiunana ? he was asleep at the hall door, 
but is there no longer. 1 must wake 
Maitreya, (approaches.') 

*^Sar. (jfomg to stab her.) Ha, a 
woman-~-she is safe, and I may depart. 

[Exit. 

"^Rad. Oh, dear me, a thief has 
broken into the house, and there he 
goes out at the door—Why, Maitreya! 
up, up, 1 say.—A thief has broken 
into the house, aud has just made his 
escape. 

“3/ai. Eh, what do you say, you 
foolish fellow ? A thief made hi.s 
escape. 

“ Rad. Nay, this is no joke—see 
here. 

“ Mai. What say you, hey, the outer 
door opened! Charudatta, friend, 
awake! a thief has been in the house, 
and has just made Ids escape. 

“ Char. This is not an hour to jest. 

^*Mai. It is true enough, as you may 
satisfy yourself. 

“ Char. Where did he get in ? 

***A/at. Look here, (ditcooera the 
breach^ \ 

“CAar. Upon my word, a not un¬ 
seemly fissure ; the bricks are taken out 
above and below, the head is small, the 
body large: there is really talent in 
this thief. 

Mai. The opening must have been 
made by one of two persons ; by a no¬ 
vice, merely to try his hand, or by a 
stranger to this city, for who in Ujay- 
in is ignorant of the poverty of'our 
mansion ? 

“ Char. No doubt by a stranger, one 
who did not knoiv the condition of my 
affairs, and forgot that those only sleep 
soundly who have, little to lose.— 
Trusting to the external semblance of 
this mansion, erected in more prosperous 
times, he entered full of hope, and has 


gone away disappointed. What will 
the poor fellow have to tell Idscomrades 
—1 have broken into the house of the 
son of the chief of a corporation, aud 
found nothing. 

“ •V«i, Really, 1 am very much con¬ 
cerned for the luckless rogue.—Ah, ha! 
thought he, here is a fine house; now 
for jewels, for caskets;— (recoli€etin<r.) 
By the bye, where is the casket? oh, 
yes, I remrinber; ha, ha, my friend, you 
are apt to say of me—that blockhead 
Alaitreya; but it was a wise trick of mine 
to give the casket' to yon ; bad I not 
done so, the villain would have walked 
off with it. 

“ Char. Come, come, this jesting is 
misplaced. 

“ Mai. Jesting—no, no; blockhead 
though I may be, i know when a joke 
is out of season. 

“CAar. When did you give the cask¬ 
et to me ? 

“ Mai. When I called out to you, 
how cold your hand is! 

“ Char. It must be so, (looking 
about.) Aly good friend, 1 am much 
obliged to your kindness. 

“ Mai. Why; is not the casket stolen ? 

“ Char. It is stolen. 

“ Alai. Then what have you to thank 
me for? 

“ Char. That the poor rogue has not 
gone away cinpty-hamh'd. 

“ Afai. Hu has carried off what was 
left in trust. 

*‘Char. How? intrust, alas! (faints.) 

The soliloquy of the robber—the mis¬ 
take of the dreaming servant, who fancies 
that he delivers the casket to his master, 
—the idea of stealing, for the use of a 
loose woman, a valuable article which 
had been given in trust to the owner of 
the house bv the mistress of that very 
woman, and the benevolence of one who, 
though rained by his former liberality, 
wishes that the rogue may get something 
by his bold enterprise,—are quaintly 
and amusingly stated. 


RELIUIOUS DISCOURSES, BY A LAYMAN. 

1828. 

Some laymen have written sermons 
with an abiiitv that would reflect credit 
even on a bishop. This is considered 
by many as a striking instance of ver¬ 
satility of talent; but we do not think 
that there is any thing wonderful in H. 
Authors in a Christian country may be 
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supposed, from the prevalence of divine 
worship, to be well acquainted with the 
substance of religion, without having 
studied the refinements of its doctrine; 
and, if they can write on other subjects 
so as to secure general approbation, they 
may with little diihciiUy compose prac¬ 
tical discourses that would not disgrace 
the pulpit. 

Iking desirous of assisting a young 
friend who was nreparing for the minis¬ 
try, hut doubted Ins own sermonic capa¬ 
bilities, Sir Walter Scott produced, from 
his ready pen, two “ llelij;ious Dis¬ 
courses.” Addn'ssiiig that friend, he 
says, “ They were never intended for 
publication, as nobody knows better 
than yourself; nor do I willingly con¬ 
sent that they should be now given to 
tlie press, as it may be thought that I 
have intermeddled with matters fur which 
[ have no commission. 1 have also to 
add,^ that they contain no novelty of 
opinion, and no attempt at brilliancy of 
composition. They were meant, 1 may 
remind you, to show that a rational 
and practical discourse, upon a parti¬ 
cular text, was a task more easily per¬ 
formed than you, in your natural anx¬ 
iety, seemed at the time disposed to 
believe. 1 am afraid that those who open 
this pamphlet Avith expectations of a 
higher kind, Avill be much disappointed. 
As, however, you seem to be of opinion, 
that the publication might be atU^nded 
Avith much beiu'fit to you, I make no 
objection to it, and shall be glad to bear 
that it .suits your purpose.” 

In one discourse, the Jews are ex¬ 
horted to embrace the Christian system, 
because it is not, as they pretend, de¬ 
structive of the essence of their system, 
but, on the contrary, fulfils their law. 
“ That Avhich is fulfilled (says the writer, 
for Ave must not say the preacher') can 
in no sense be said to be destroyed, even 
though by means of its being fulfilled 
it should cease to exist. Thus, the crop 
of the husbandman is destroyed, if it 
perish through tempest in the field; but, 
if it is gathered into the garner, and put 
to the proper uses of man, it is not de¬ 
stroyed, though consumed; and the 
purposes of its being reared are legiti¬ 
mately fulfilled.—^'riie Mosaic law may 
be compared to the moon, which is not 
forced from her sphere, or cast headlong 
from the heavens, but which, having 
fulfilled her course of brightness, fades 
UAvay gradually before the more brilliant 
and perfect light of day.*’ 


In the other discourse, the state of 
the righteous is contrasted with that of 
the AVicked. The folloAving is a fair 
specimen of its merit.—“ If the righte¬ 
ousness of the just is sometimes followed 
by temporal prosperity, the Avickedness 
of' the profane is yet more frequently 
attended by temporal punishment. The 
cause of this is obvious: he that does 
not fear (lod, will not regard man. lie 
that has disbelieved or defied the divine 
commandment, has only the fear of tem¬ 
poral punishment left to prevent him 
from invading the laws of .society; and 
the effect of this last barrier must he 
strong or Aveak, in proportion to the 
strength of passion and the greatness of 
temptation. And hence that frequent 
introduction to the history of great 
crimes, that the perpetrators began their 
course by disuse of public Avorsliip, 
breaking the Lord's day, and neglect 
of private devotion; and thus opened 
the Avay for themselves to infamy and to 
execution. How many in a liigher clas.s 
of society languish under diseases, Avhicli 
are the consequences of their own ex¬ 
cesses, Or suffer indigence and contempt, 
through their own folly and extrava¬ 
gance; But, as prosperity in this life is 
neither the genuine nor the certain re¬ 
ward of the righteous, so ncitlier is 
temporal adversity the constant requital 
of the ungodly. On the contrary, avc 
have seen the wicked great in power, 
ami flourishing like a 'green bay-tree; 
yet could avc have looked into ids bosom 
at that moment of prosperity, Iioav true 
wc should have found the Avords of the 
Psalmist! The sophistry Avhich he bor¬ 
rowed from the counsels of the ungodly, 
gives no assurance of happiness, and- 
leads him to no solid or stame conclu¬ 
sion; the wit Avith Avhich the scorner 
taught him to gloss over his infidel opi¬ 
nions, has lost its brilliancy: behind 
him there is remorse; before him there 
is doubt. While the godly is fast moored 
on the Rock of Ages, he is in a stormy 
sea, Avithout a cliar^ without a compass, 
without a pilot. The perturbed reason¬ 
ing, the secret fears, of such an one, 
make his thoughts indeed like the chaff 
which the Avind drives to and fro, being 
as Avorthless and profitless as tlwy are 
changeable and uncertain. ' A person, 
distinguished as much for his excesses at 
one period of bis life, as he was after¬ 
wards for his repentance, mentioned 
after his happy ctianTO, thafr one day, 
when he Avas in the tnll career of wit 
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and gaiety, admired by tlie society ot 
(vliieb he appeared Uie life, while all 
applauded and most envied liirn, ‘ he 
eould not ftwhear tficvaning inwardly, 
and saying to liiinself, 

■ 0 ttiat I ii’ci e tlial tlov ;■ 

looking on one which chanced to be in 
the apartment*. Regretting the past, 
sick of the pnunit., fearing the fiilurc, 
he was willing to exchange all the pri¬ 
vileges and cniiiyiiients of wit, under¬ 
standing, and intellectual superiority, 
for the mean faculties and irrespoiisihle 
existence of a beast that perishes. He 
must have been indeed like chalf tor- 
iiHMited by the wind, ere he eould have 
formed a wish at once so dreadful and 
so degrading!” 


CIIKONIC'LKS OP THE CANON-GItTE, 

Second Series, by the Author of fKa- 
vcrlcy. 

A paciLiTv of writing implies talent; 
but, when it is not the emanation of a 
strong mind, it product's weiiriness, if 
not ilisgust, by its eontiniiance and ex¬ 
pansion. 'J'o say that these are the 
ordinary eHVcts of Sir Walter Scott’s 
eoinposUions, would he illiberal and 
iinyust; yet ei en tltis ingenious author 
soinetirnes writes more for gain than 
glory, and attends, like the generality 
of our inanufaeturer.s, more to tlie *(uan- 
tity than the tpiality of his produetions. 
On the present urrasinn, lie Iras unne¬ 
cessarily spun out one tale to (he extent 
of three volumes, wlicu two would have 
been amply sullicieut. As he cannot 
take up the pen, however, without inani- 
fi'sting his fertility of fancy, his ac- 
(piaintanco with life and maMiiers, and 
his powers of cliaracteristic delineation, 
we are bound to thank him fur the 
/.calous prosecution of his literary 
career. 

This tale, as we might expect from 
the general practie.e of Sir Walter, coni- 
preliends a mixture of real and iietitiuiis 
personages. The former are exhibited 
in their genuine historical characters, 
while the latter appear with those attri¬ 
butes and qualities which none but an 
accnnite ohserv or of human nature would 
have given them. The meekness and 
simplicity of Robert HI. king of Scot¬ 


land, the licentiousness of his son the 
duke of Rothsay, and the artful am¬ 
bition of the duke of Albany, are repre¬ 
sented in their true colors, and the Fair 
Alaid and the le.iding inhabitants of 
Perth arc portrayed with a lively 
piuicil. 

Catliurine, the (laughter of Simon 
(Hover, atlracts every eye by her peer¬ 
less beauty during the public revels 
coniweted witli Valentine’s day; but 
there is only one whom she particularly 
w'ishesto please, and that is lier father’s 
friend, IJenry liow’, whose portrait is 
thus drawn;— 

“'Though his appearance was neither 
dignified nor handsome, his face and 
figure were not only deserving of atten¬ 
tion, hut seemed in some inatiiier to 
command it, lie was rather below the 
middle stature ; hut the breadth of his 
shoulders, length and brawniness of his 
arms, and the inuseular appearance of 
the ivliole man, argiwd a most unusual 
share of stiength, and a frame keyit in 
vigour by constant exorcise. His legs 
were somewhat bent, but not in a man¬ 
ner wliieli could be said to approach to 
deformity; on the contrary, which 
seemed to correspond to the strength of 
his frame, though it injured in som(3 
degree its symmetry. Ilis dress was of 
half hide ; and he won; in a belt around 
his waist a heavy broad-sivurd and a 
dirk, as if to defend ids purse, wiiiedi 
(hurgher-fasliion) was atUehecl to the 
.same cincture. The head was well 
proportioned, round, close eroppi'd, and 
curled thickly witli black hair. There 
was daring and resolution in the dark 
eye, but tlie other features seemed to 
express a bashful tiiiiiility, mingled with 
good humour, and obvious satisfaction 
at meeting with his old friends. Abs- 
traet(;d from the hashful expression, 
wliicli was that of the moment, the fore¬ 
head of Henry tiow, or Smith, (for he 
was indifferently so called, as both 
words equally in'dieated bis profession,) 
was high and noble: but the lower part 
of the face was less happily formed.— 
The mouth was large, ami well fur- 
iiislied with a set of firm and hcautiful 
teeth, tlie appearance of which corre¬ 
sponded with the air of personal health 
and muscular strength, which the whole 
frame indicated. A short thick beard, 
and moustaches which had lately been 
arranged with some care, completed the 
picture. Ilis agc' could nut exceed 
eight-and-tvventy?’ 


• See l>cnMrHl({o’'« Life of Colonel (iardinei. 
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(.'utliaiine's aUVcliiiii tor llotiry docs 
not prevent lier from bciiiir disirusted at 
Ids propensity to tifjlitinsr; and, after a 
coinuiit in wliich lie is slightly wounded, 
she reproaches him for his restless s]drit. 
—“Our friend surely will not deny 
that he lives in a perfect afiuosphere of 
strife, hlood, and quarrels, lie hears of 
no swordsinan but he envies his repn- 
tatioii, and nmst needs put his valor to 
the ])roof. He secs no brawl but he 
must strike into the midst of it. Has 
he friends? he fights with them for love 
and honor—has he enemies ? he tights 
with them for hatred and revenge. And 
with those men who are neither his 
friends nor foes, he fights because lliey 
are on this or that side of a river, liis 
days are days of battle, and doubtless 
he aets them over again in bis dreams.’ 
—‘ I laughter,’.said Simon, ‘yonr tongue 
wags loo freely, tjudrrels and tights 
are men’s business, not women’s, and 
it is not maidenly to think or speak of 
them.’—‘ But it’ they are so rudely 
enacted in onr presence,’ said Catharine, 
‘it is a iittlc hard to expect us to think 
nr speak of any thing else, 1 will grant 
yon, iny father, that this valiant burgess 
of Fei th is one of tbe best-hearted men 
that draw breatit witliin its walls—that 
he would walk a hundred yards ont of 
the wav rather than step upon a worm 
—that he would he loth, in wantunness, 
to kill even a spider—that he lately 
fought with four butciicrs, to prevent 
their killing a pour mastiff that had 
misbehaved in the bull-ring, and nar¬ 
rowly escaped the fate of the ciir that he 
was protecting. I will grant you, also, 
that the poor never pass the house of 
the wealthy armourer but they are re¬ 
lieved with food and alms. But what 
avails all this, when his sword makes as 
many starving orphans and mourning 
widow.s as bis purse relieves?’—‘Nay, 
but, Catliai'iuc, bear me but a word be¬ 
fore going on with a string of reproaches 
against my friend, that sound something 
like sense, while they arc, in truth, in¬ 
consistent with all we hear and see 
around us. What do our king and our 
court, our knights and ladies, our 
abbots, monks, and priests, so earnestly 
crowd to see ? Is it not to behold the 
display of ciiivalry, to look upon deeds 
of honor and glory achieved by arms 
and bloodshed ? Wliat is it these proud 
knights do, that differs from what our 
good Henry (Jow works out in his 
sphere ? Who ever heard of his abusing 


his skill and strength to do evil or for- 
ward oppression, and who knows not 
how often it has been employed in the 
good cause of the burgh? And shoiild’st 
not thon, of all Avomeii, deem thyself 
honored and glorious, that so true a 
heart, nithso strong .pi arm, has termed 
himself tliv baehelurf In what do tbe 
proudest «i<uiies take tbeir loftiest pride, 
save ill the chivalry of their knight; and 
has the boldest one in Seotlund done 
more gallant deeds than Henry, though 
but of low degree? Is he not knoivu 
to higliltiiid and lowland as the best 
armourer that ever made sword, and the 
truest soldier that ever drew one?’— 

‘ My dearest father,’ answered Catiiarine, 
‘your words contradict themselves, if 
yon will permit your child to say so. 
Jjet us thank (rod and the good saints, 
licit we are in a peaceful rank of life, 
below the notice of those whose liigli 
birtli, .and yet higher pride, lead tliein to 
glory in their bloody works of cruelly, 
which tlie. proud and lordly term deeds 
of chivalry. Your wisdom will alien 
that it would, he absurd iu us to prank 
ourselves in their dainty plumes and 
splendid garments; why, then, should 
we imitate their fuli-hlown vices ? Wby 
should we assume their hard-hearted 
pride and relentless crnelly, to which 
murder is iiotonly a sport, but a subject 
of vain-glorious triumpli ? Let tbose 
whose r.iuk claims as its right sucii 
bloody bomage, take pride and pleasure 
in it;—we, who have no share in the 
sacrifice, may the better pity the suffer¬ 
ings of the victim. Let us thank our 
lowliness since it secures iis from tempt¬ 
ation. Blit forgive me, father, if 1 have 
stepped over the limits of my duty, in 
contradicting the views which you en¬ 
tertain, with so many others, on these 
subjects.’—‘Nay, thou hast ever too 
much talk for me, girl,’ said her father, 
somewhat angrily. ‘ I am but a poor 
workman, whose best knowlege is to 
distinguish the left hand glove from the 
right. But, if thou woiild’st have iny 
forgiveness, say something of comfort 
to my poor Henry. There ho sits, con¬ 
founded and dismayed with all the 
preachment thou hast heaped together; 
and he, to whom a trumpet sound was 
like the invit.ttion to a feast, is struck 
down at the sound of a child’s whistle.’ 

“ The armourer, indeed, while he 
heard the lips that were dearest to him 
paint his character in such unfavourable 
colours, had laid his head down on tlio 
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table, upon bis folded arms, in an atti¬ 
tude of the deepest dejection, or almost 
despair. “ 1 w’ould to Heaven, my 
dearest father,” answered Catharine, 
“ that it were in my power to speak 
comfort to Henry, without betraying the 
saered cause of the truths I have; just 
told yon. And 1 nay,—indeed, I must 
have such a commission,” she conti¬ 
nued, with something that the carriest- 
ries.s with which she spoke, and the ex¬ 
treme beauty of her features, caused 
for tlie moment to resemble inspiration. 

‘ The truth of Heaven was never com¬ 
mitted to a tongue, however feeble, but 
it gave a right to that tongue to an¬ 
nounce mercy, while it declared judge¬ 
ment. Arise, Henry—rise up, noble- 
tmnd<‘d, good, and generous, though 
widely-mistaking man. Thy faults are 
those of this cruel and remorseless age— 
thy virtues all thine own.’ 

While she thus spoke, she laid her 
hand upon the smith's arm, and extrica¬ 
ting it from under his head by a force 
xvhich, however gentle, he could not 
resist, shr eumpelled him to raise toward 
lier his manly face, and the eyes into 
which her expostulations, mingled with 
other feelings, had summoned tears.— 
“ Weep not,” she said, “ or rather weep 
on—hut weep as those who liave hope. 
—Abjure the sins of pride and anger, 
wbicb most easily beset thee—ding from 
tboe the accursed weapons, to the mur¬ 
derous use of which thou art so easily 
tempted.’ 

An attempt is made by some dissolute 
young men to carry off the Fair Maid; 
but it is bailled by the spirit of Henry, 
and it appears that the prince of Scot¬ 
land was the leader of the enterprise.— 
This prince also casts an eye of tempo¬ 
rary affection upon a glee-maiden or 
singing girl, whom he finds preparing 
to exercise her talents beneath the vvia- 
flows of the palace.—“.Just as she com¬ 
menced, she was stop]>ed by a cry for 
‘ Room—room—place for the duke of 
Uotbsay!’—‘ Nay, hurry no man on 
iny score,’ said a gallant young cavalier, 
who entered on a noble Arabian horse, 
which he managed with exquisite grace, 
though by sqcn slight handling of the 
reins, such imperceptible pressure of the 
limbs and sway of the oody, that, to 
any eye save that of an experienced 
horseman, the animal seemed to be 
patting forth his paces for his own 
amusement, and thus gracefully bear¬ 
ing forwanl a rider who was too indo¬ 


lent to give himself any trouble about 
the matter. 

“ The prince’s apparel, which was 
very rich, was put on with slovenly care¬ 
lessness. His form, though his stature 
was low, and his limbs extremely slight, 
ivas elegant in the extreme, and his 
features were no less handsome. Uut 
there was on his brow a haggard pale¬ 
ness, which seemed the effect of care or 
of dissipation, or of both these wasting 
causes combined. His eyes were sunk 
and dim, as from late indnlgence in re¬ 
velry on the preceding cveni»ig, while 
his check was inflamed with unnatural 
red, as if either the effect of the liae- 
chanalian orgies had not passed away 
from the constitution, or a morning 
draught had been resorted to, in order 
to remove the effects of the night’s de- 
baucherv. 

“ Such was the heir of the crown, a 
siiiht at (nice of interest and compassion. 
All nnhuuiictcd,and made way for him, 
while he kept repeating carelcsslvi ‘ No 
haste—no haste—I shall arrive soon 
enough at the place 1 am hound for.— 
How’s this—a damsel of the joyous 
science? Ay, by St. (iilcs! and a comely 
wench to boot. Stand still, my merry 
men ; never was minstrelsy marred for 
me,—A good voice, by the mass! Uegin 
me that lay again, sweetheart.’ 

“ Louise did not know the person who 
addressed her; hut the general respect 
paid by all around, and the easy ami in¬ 
different manner in whicli it was received, 
showed her she was adilressed by a man 
of the highest quality. She recommenced 
her lay, and sang her best accordingly, 
while the yonng duke seemed thoughtml 
and rather affected toward the close of 
the ditty. Uut it was not his habit to 
cherish such melancholy af&ctions.— 
‘ This is a plaintive ditty, my nut-hrown 
maid,’ said he, chucking the retreating 
glee-maiden under the chin, and detain¬ 
ing her by the collar of her dress. ‘ Uut 
I warrant me you have livelier notes at 
will, ma bella tenebrosa ; ay, and canst 
sing in bower as well as wold, and by 
night as well as day.’—‘ I am no night¬ 
ingale, my lord,' said Louise.—‘ What 
hast thou there, darling?’ he added, re¬ 
moving his hold from tier collar, to the 
scrip which she carried. 

“Hlad was Louise to escape his grasp, 
by slipping the knot of the riband, and 
leaving the little bag in the prince’s 
hand, as, retiring beyond his reach, she 
answered, ‘ Nuts, my lord, of the last 
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season.’—Tlie princa pulled out a liand- 
fiil of nuts aeeordinifly. ‘ Nuts, fluid ! 
—tliey will break lliine Mory teeth— 
hurt thy pretty voice,’ said liothsay, 
eraekiny; one u ith his teeth, like a vil- 
laj^e schoolboy.—‘ They arc not the 
walnuts of niy own sunny clinic, my 
lord,’ said I-ouisc; ‘hut tliey hang- low, 
and are within the reach of the poor.’— 
* You shall hate something to give you 
bettiT fare, poor wandering ape,’ said 
the duke, in a lone in which feeling 
predominated more than in the alfecteil 
and contemptuous gallantry of his tirst 
address to the glee-maiden. 

“ At this moment, as be turned t-i 
ask an attendant for bis purse, he en- 
countere.l the stern and piercing look 
of a tall black man, si'ateii on a pouer- 
fn! iron-grey horse, who bad entered 
with attendants while the fluke was 
engaged with liouise, and now remained 
stnpiiied and almost turned to stone by 
his .surprise and anger at this unseemly 
spectacle. 1'jVf‘n one who ha«l mwer 
seen the Ulac.k Ibmglas, must have 
Known liiin by his swart complexion, 
bis gigantic frame, bis bull-coat of 
bull's-bide, and Ids air of ronrage, 
iirinne.ss, and sagacity, ndxed with the 
most indomitable pride, 'riie loss of an 
eye in battle, tbougli not perceptible at 
first sight, as the ball of the injured 
organ remained similar to the otln'r, 
g.ivi; yet a .stern immovable glare to 
(be whole aspect. The meeting of tlie 
royal son-in-law with bis terrible step¬ 
father, was in circumstances which ar- 
restefl tlie attention of all present; and 
tlie by-standers Availed the issue with 
silence and suppressed breath, lest they 
should lose any part of what was to 
fiisiU’. When the prince saAV the ex¬ 
pression which ncou])ied the stern fea¬ 
tures of Douglas, and reniarkcfl tlial 
tiu' earl did nut make the least motion 
tuAvard respectful or even civil salu¬ 
tation, he seemed determined to show 
liiin how little respect he aims disposed 
to pity to his displeased looks, lie took 
liis purse from his chamberlain.—‘Here, 
pretty one,’ he said, ‘ I give thee one 
gold piece for the song thou liast snug 
me, another for the imts 1 have stolen 
from thee, and a third for the kis.s th6ii 
art about to give me. For knoAv, my 
pretty one, that, Avhen fair lips (anti 
thine for fault «if better may he called 
so) make SAveet ninsic for my pleasure, 
1 am sAv'urn to St. \’alentine to press 
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lliom to mine.’—‘My song is recoin' 
]teiised nobly,’ said Lonise, shrinking 
iiuck; ‘ my nuts arii sold tt) a good 
market—farther trallic, iny lord, Avorc 
iieitli(‘r befitting you nor hescemingine.’ 
—‘AVhat! yon coy it, my nymph of 
the highAA'ay ?' said the prince, contemp¬ 
tuously. ‘ I\ now, damsel, that one asks 
you a grace avIio is nnused to denial.’— 

‘ It is the prince of Scotland,’ said the 
courtiers around, to tlie territied Louise, 
jiiTssing forAvard the trembling young 
Av'onian; ‘ you must not tliAV’art his 
humour.’—‘ Hut I cannot reach your 
lordship,’ .she said, ‘you sit so liigh on 
horseback.’—‘If 1 must alight,’ said 
Kothsay, ‘there shall he the lieavier 
penalty.—What does the Avciich tremble 
for ? Place thy foot on the toe of mv 
hOot, give me hold of thy hand.—(lal- 
l.intlv done!’ He kissed her as she 
st»>o(I thus sHspcndeil iu tlic air, perched 
upon his font, and sujiported by his 
hand ; saying, ‘ There is thy kiss', and 
there is my pnrse to nay it; and, to 
grace thee farther, Uothsay will Avear 
thy scrip for the day.’ He' .snllered tie 
frightened girl to spring to the ground, 
and turned his looks from her to bend 
them coiitempluonsly on the earl of 
Douglas, as if he liad said, ‘All this I 
do ill despite ofyou and ofy«»nr daughter’s 
claiin.s.’—‘Hy St. IJride of Douglas!’ 
Said the earl, jiressing toivard the prince, 
‘ this is too iniieh, uiunamiered hoy, as 
void ol sense as of honour! You kiiOAV 
Avhat considerations restrain the hand of 
Douglas; el.se you had iicAMr dared—’ 
‘ Can you play at sp'uig-eocklc, my 
lord?’ said the prince, placing a nut ini 
the second joint of his forelinger, and 
suiimiiig it off by a smart application of 
the ihiimb. 'I'lie nut struck on Dou¬ 
glas’ broad breast, Avho hurst out into a 
dreadful exclamation of wrath, inarti¬ 
culate, but rc.semhling the groAvl of a 
lion in dcptli and sternness of expres¬ 
sion. ‘ 1 cry your pardon, most mighty 
lord,’ said the duke scornfully, while 
all around trembled ; ‘ I did not euneeive 
my jiellot could liave Avoniided you, 
seeing you Avear a buff coat. Surely, I 
trust, it did not hit your eye ?’ 

“A prior, despatclied by the king, 
had by this time made Avuy through the 
crowd, and, liolding Douglas’ rein in a 
manner that made it iinpnssihle for him 
to advance, reminded him tliat the 
prince Avas the son of his sovereign, and 
the husband of his daughter.—‘ Fear 
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nut,’ said Duiii'las, ‘ I dL-spiso tlic child- 
isli liuy tui» inuclito ruisi* atin^'<'i'a$ 2 ;ainst 
him, iiiU I will return iiiKiiU fur insult. 
Here, any uf you wliu love tlie Douglas, 
spurn me this ijueaii from the monastery 
gates; and let her he so seoiiiged that 
she may bitterly remember, to the last 
day of her life, how she gave means to 
a rude boy to affront the Douglas!’ 

“ Koiir or five retainers instantly 
stepped forth to exeeiite commands 
which were seldom uttered in vain, and 
heavily would Louise hav«' atoned for 
an oUenee of which she was alike the 
innocent, unconscious, and unwilling 
instrument, had not the duke interfered. 
—‘Spurn the poi>r glee-woman?’ he 
said, in high indignation; ‘ scourge her 
for «)beying my cominand.s ? Spurn 
thine own oppressed vassals, rude earl: 
scourge thine own faulty hounds—but 
beware how yon touch so much as a 
dog that llothsay hatli patted on the 
head, far less a female whose lips he 
hath kissed!’ 

'I’hc revels arc resumed on Shrovi*- 
Tues«lay, and sanguinary niischief is the 
result of unrestrained license. Proud- 
fute the bonnet-maker, a silly boa'‘ter, 
is mistaken for Henry, and assassinated, 
and the report of this outrage .ilarms 
tljo maid of Perth.—“ Catharine ran 
Ihrongh the streets in a manner which 
at another moment would have brought 
on her the attention of etery one who 
saw her hurrying on with a reckless im¬ 
petuosity, wildly and widely diil'erent 
from the ordinary decency and compo¬ 
sure of her step and inanticr, and with¬ 
out the plaid, scarf, or inaiUle, which 
‘ women of good,' of fair character and 
decent rank, nniviTsally carried around 
them, when they went abroad, lint, 
distracted as the people were, evervone 
inquiring or telling the cause of the 
tumult, and most recounting it difTerent 
ways, the negligence of her dress and 
discomposure of her manner made no 
impression on any one; and she was 
suffered to press forward o:i tiie path she 
had chosen, witliont attracting mure 
notice than the other females, who, 
stirred by anxious curiosity or fear, had 
come out to inquire the cause of an 
alarm so general—it might he to seek 
for friends, for whose safety thi“y were 
interested. As Catharine passed along, 
she felt all the wild influence of the agi¬ 
tating scene, and it was with dilBculty 
she forbore from repeating the cries of 


lunieiitation and alarm which were echoed 
around her. In the mean time, she 
rushed rapidly on, embarrassed like one 
in a -tlreani, with a strange sense of 
dreadful calamity, the preci.se nature of 
wliicli she was unable to define, but 
which implied the terrible consciousness, 
that the man who loved her so fondly, 
whose good qualities she so highly es¬ 
teemed, and whom she now felt to be 
dearer than perhaps she would before 
l-.ave acknowleged to her own bosom, 
was murdered, and most probably by 
hi'r means. 

“ At length, without any distinct idea 
of her own purpose, she stood before 
her lover’s m»or, and knocked for ad¬ 
mittance. 'I'lie silence which succeeded 
the echoing of her hasty summons in- 
ci eased the alarm which had induced 
her to take this dcsjterate measure.— 
‘Open,—open, Henry!’ she cried.— 
‘ Open, if you yet live!—Open, if you 
would not find Catharine Glover dead 
U])on your threshold!’ As she cried 
thus franticly to cars which she was 
taugiit to believe were stopped by death, 
the lover whom she invoked opened the 
door in person, just in time to prevent 
lier sinking on the ground, Tlie e.\- 
tremityof ids ecstatic joy on an occasion 
so unexpected, wusijuahfied only by the 
wonder H'liich forbade him to believe it 
real, and hy ids alarm at the closed eyes, 
half-opened and hlanehed lips, total 
alisence of complexion, and apparently 
total cessation of breathing. Henry had 
I'uniained at home, in spite of the general 
alarm, which had reached his cars for a 
consiilerahln time, fully determined to 
put himself in the way of no brawls 
that he could avoid ; and it was only in 
compliance ivith an order from the tna- 
istrates, that, taking Ids sword and 
uckler from the w'all, he was about to 
go forth, for the first time unwillingly, 
to pay Ids service. ‘ It is hard,’ he said, 
‘ to he put forward in all the town feuds, 
Avlien the fighting work is so detestable 
to Catharine.’ As he opened his door to 
issue forth, the person dearest to Ids 
thoughts, but whom lie certainly least 
expected to see, was present to his eyes, 
and dropped into his arms. Mis mixture 
of surprise, joy, and anxiety, did not 
deprive him of the presence of mind 
wliich the occasion demanded. To place 
(Jatharine in safety, and recall her to 
herself, was to be thought of before 
rendering obedience to the siinimons of 
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till* ina<ri>ifi'a(<.‘s. lie carried Ids lovely 
burtljeri, as as a feather*, yet more 
precious than tlie same (piaiitity of purest 
^uld, into a small hedelinniber which 
had heeu his mother’s. It was the mo.st 
lit for ail iiixalid, as it looked into the 
garden,and was separated from the mdse 
of the tumult. * Here, nurse—nurse 
Slioolhied—cumeipiiek—come for de.ith 
and life—here is one who wants ihy 
help !’ Up trotted the old itamc. ‘ If it 
should hut prove anyone that will keep 
thee out of the sculHe—' for she also 
had been aroused by the mdse;—hut 
whiit was her astonishment, wlien, placed 
in love and reverence on the lied of her 
iate mistress, and supported by the 
athletic arms of her foster-son, sin* sav/ 
the a]iparent1y lifeless form of the 
maiden. ‘t'atharine (ilover!’ shesaid; 
‘and Holy Mother—adyino woman, as 
it would seem!'—‘ Mot so, old woman,’ 

.1 lid her foster-son; ‘ the dear heart 
throbs—the sweet breath comes and 
returns!—(!ome tlion, who may’st aid 
her more meetly than I— bring water— 
essences—uh.itever tliy old skill can 
de\ise. Heaven did not place her in 
iny arms to die, 1ml to live for herself 
and me.’ With an activity which her 
age little promised, the nurse collected 
the means of restoring animation: for, 
like many women of the petiod, she 
understood what was to be done in such 
cases, and possessed a know lege of 
treating wounds of an ordinary dc- 
srription, which the warlike projien- 
silies of her foster-son kept in pretty 
constant e.\eicise. ‘(tome now,’ she 
said, ‘son Henry, unfold thy arms from 
about my patient, and help me with 
what 1 Wiiiit. Nay, I will not insist on 
your quitting her hand, if you will beat 
the palm gently, as the lingers unclose 
their clenched grasp.’—‘ / beat her 
slight beautiful hand!’ said Henry; 

‘ you might as well bid me beat a glass 
cup w'itli a furc-hainuier, as tap her fair 
palm with my horn-hard lingers. Hut 
the lingers do unfold, and w'e will />nd 
a better way tliaii heatingand he ap¬ 
plied his lips to the pretty J»and, whose 
motion iiidicatetl retuwmig sensation. 
One or two deep sighs succeeded, and 
the maiden opened her eyes, fixed them 
on her lover, as he kneeled by the bed- 

• Wc doubt wIictliFi' any lady, younje nr old, 
tan be as lijrlit as afcallirr. Wcineicly ‘‘hint a 
doubt;" hut,ill Ibis rasp, ).cihaps, an liisbriitic 
Uroiitd holdly ptopoiir tlie fnllowitii; emendation:— 
tw feather, n‘A^Jtaiher-M. 


side, and again sunk back on the pillow. 
As she withdrew not her hand from his 
grasp, we must in charity believe that 
the return In coiiscioii.-ness was not so 
complete as lo make her aware that he 
(diused the advantage, by pressing it 
alternately to his lips and his bosom. 
At the same time we are compelled lo 
own, that the blood w'as eoloiiiig in her 
check, and that her hre.ithiiig was deep 
and regukir, for a minute ortw'o during 
this redapse.—Simon soon after arrived, 
and, at the sound of his voice, Catharine 
experieueed a revival much speedier 
than Hame Siioolhrcd’s restoratives had 
been able to produce; and the paleness 
of her complexion changed into a deep 
glow' of the most lovely red. Slu* 
pushed her lover from her with lioth 
her hands, which, until this minute, 
her want of consciousness, or her alfec- 
tioii, awakened by tlie events of the 
iiiorning, hud w'oll nigh abandoned to 
his caresses. Henry, h.ishfiil as we 
know him, stumbled us he rose up ; and 
none of fin* party seemed to lie witlioiit 
a share of confusion, excepting Dame 
Slioolbred, who was glad to make some 
pretext to lurii Iier huek to the others, 
in order that she might enjoy a laugh 
at their expence, w liich she felt herself 
utterly unable to resti.iln, and in vvhicli 
the Clover, whose surprise, tliough 
great, was of siiort duration, and of a 
joyful character, .sincerely joined.— 

‘ Now, by good St. John,’he said, ‘I 
thought i had seen a sight tliis morning 
that would cure me of laughter, at least 
till Lent was over; but this would make 
me curl my cheek if I were dying.— 
iVliy, here stands honest Hci»y Smith, 
who was lamented as dead, and toll’d 
out for from every iiceplc in town, 
alive, ineiry, and it seems from his 
ruddy couiplevi’o'i, ;is like to live as any 
man in IViin And hero is niy precioiii 
daughter, that yeslerday would speak 
of nothiiig but the wickedness ot the 
wights that haunt profane sjiorts, and 
protect glee-maidens—ay, .she wlio set 
St. Valentine and St. (hqiid both at 
defiance,—here she is, turned a glee- 
maiden herself fur what I can .see!— 
Truly, I am glad to sec that you, my 
good Dame Shoollired, who give way 
to no disorder, have been of this loving 
party.’— ‘ Y'ou do me wrong, my dearest 
father,’ said Catharine. ^ 1 came here 

because-’—‘ Hocaiise you expected 

to find a <lcad lover,’ said her father; 

‘ and you have found a living one, who 
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cun receive tlic tokens of yonr regard 
and return them. Now, were it not a 
sin, 1 could find in my heart to thunk 
Heaven that thou hast been surprised at 
last into owning thyself a woman— 
Simon (jiluver is not worthy to have an 
absolute saint for his daughter. Nay, 
look not so piteously, nor expect con¬ 
dolence from me! Only 1 will try not 
to look merry, if you will he pleased to 
stop your tears, or confess them to he 
tears of joy,’—‘If I were to die for 
such a confession,’ said poor Catharine, 

‘ I could not tell what to call them.— 
Only believe, dear lather, and let Henry 
believe, that 1 would never have come 

hither, unless-’—‘Unless you had 

thought that Henry could not come to 
yon,’ said her father. ‘ And now shake 
hands in peace and concord, and agree 
as Valentines should.’ 

With the revival of the heroine we 
close our first survey of this agreeable 
work. 


AUDITION.\L REMARKS ON ARClIITEC- 
TURAI, JlEAUTY. 

Durino the dark ages which succeed¬ 
ed the trininpli of the barbarians over 
the Homan empire in the ivest, architec¬ 
ture was not reduced to so low an ebb, 
or treated with such contemptuous neg¬ 
lect, as the other line arts. Its culti¬ 
vation was justly thought to be more 
necessary than painting or sculpture, 
not only for domestic, but for religions 
and civil purposes; and, therefore, it 
still reared its head with imposing dig¬ 
nity. The Homan style, though de¬ 
based on the decline of the empire, re¬ 
tained some grand features, wbicb the 
tioths imitated, but ■A/ithout attending 
to regularity or due proportion. It has 
been affirmed, that the (loi\>s had no 
share in the invention of that sv^Je of 
building wbicb bears their name; bwt, 
as it was gradually estiddished among the 
nations wbirli were of the same origin, 
namely, the Normans, Franks, &c. there 
is no great impropriety in the appella¬ 
tion udiich it receimf;—it is, at least, 
a convenient and ivell-undcrstood term. 

Tile (lOthic style reij^uired a suc¬ 
cession of ages to bring it to maturity. 
Its roinmenceincnt was merely the cor¬ 
ruption of the Italian style, and its pro- 
giess at length produced a distinct .spe¬ 
cies of architecture, which not only 
exhibited some heauty of proportion 
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and elegance of decoration, but also 
majesty, grandeur, and sublimity. I^et 
us endeavour to trace this style, as ex¬ 
emplified in our own country. 

'rlio early Saxon churches were di¬ 
stinguished by massive columns and 
semicircular arches, w'hicb generally 
sprang from capitals without the inter¬ 
vention of an entablature. The mould¬ 
ings were remarkably simple, the greater 
part consisting of fillets and plaWiands, 
placed at right angles to each other and 
to the grand front. 'The chief entrance 
was at the west end into the nave or 
body of the church, and the east end, 
containing the choir, terminated in a 
semicircle, 'riierc was an aile on each 
side of the nave, in the large chnvches, 
wiiich also had three tiers, the lowest 
consisting of a range of arcades, the 
middle one being a range of galleries 
between the roof and the vanltings ol 
the ailcs, wliile the highest cxhil>ited a 
row of windows. Tlie walls and pil- 
hirs were so thick, that buttresses were 
not deemed necessary. These edifices 
had a solemn and imposing air; but 
they were destitute of the charms of 
elegane.e. 

The next style was the Anglo-Nor¬ 
man, which prevailed from the reign 
of William the CoiKpieror to that ot 
Henry 11. l/arger churches, more lofty 
vaultings, pillars of greater diameter 
and more regularly formed, a tower in 
the centre or at tlu; west end of a cathe¬ 
dral or a conventual church, and the 
more varied use of ornaments, distin¬ 
guished that period. 'I’o tlie reign of 
Stephen we may refer the first appear¬ 
ance of a change in the arch. Its figure, 
which had liithcrto been circular, be¬ 
came slightly pointed; and, about the 
same lime, the heavy single pillar was 
made into a cluster of thin pilasters, at 
first ill-formed, hut gradually tinctured 
with some degree of elegance and grace. 
Before that time, no niches with cano- 
pic.s, statues in whole relief, spires or 
piiivincl('.s, were used ; hut these addi¬ 
tions awj ornaments now began to pre¬ 
vail, so as to indicate an increase of 
skill and taste: hut we arc not disposed 
to apply this praise to the pointed arch, 
which, though we do not (with l)r. 
Knox) call it unpleasing ao<l improper, 
is less elegant tliau the circular one. 

The third (peculiarly called the Eng¬ 
lish) style may he assigned to the 
reigns of Hichard I., John, and Henry 
IK. 'J'hc pointed arch was then fully 
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(ibtablislioil: tlic arcadf^s and pillars bo- 
caiiiK more luimerons, and the single 
abatts were divided into a multiplicity 
of slender shafts, collected under one 
capital, and chiefly decorated with the 
representations of palni-leavcs. 'I’he 
cast and west windows were much more 
widely expanded, and reijuired a num¬ 
ber of mnllions, which, as well as the 
ribs of the vaulting', began to ramify 
from tlie springing of the arches into 
a variety of tracery, fancifully orna¬ 
mented. 

The fourth style extended to the reign 
of Henry VII., and differed from the 
preceding practice in a florid excess of 
decoration, more than in other respects. 
The most beautiful ecclesiastical build¬ 
ings of this period were the chapel of 
King’s College, ('ambridge, and that of 
Henry VII. in the abbey of Westmin¬ 
ster ; and the castle built by Edward 111. 
at Windsor, was the finest of all the 
royal or baronial structures. 

Tlie numerous castle.s erected between 
the time of the CoiU|ucstand the war of 
the Two Hoses, were strong and sub¬ 
stantial buildings, but were far from 
being what a modern gentleman would 
consider either as elegant or commodious 
mansions. They were usually encom¬ 
passed with a deep ditch; the thick and 
lofty walls Averc fortified by towers; 
various lodgings, oflices, and store¬ 
houses, were constructed near the ex¬ 
terior Avail; and the inner court, which 
had a distinct fosse, Avail, and toAvers, 
contained the kee/t or body of the castle. 

The style in Avhich the houses of the 
middle class of people, nut only in Eng¬ 
land but in many other parts of Europe, 
were built (luring the middle ages, did 
not correspond Avith the improvements 
in the publ ic buildings. 'I’hey rarely con¬ 
sisted of brick-Avork, and, though some 
had stone Avails and fences, Avhere that 
material Avas of an inferior quality and 
easily procured, the liabitatiuns in ge¬ 
neral had no greater substantiality than 
that which arose from ordinary timber- 
AVork, laths, and plaster. It is even 
afhrnAed, that chimneys, noAV deemed 
essentially necessary, vA'cre not used in 
these houses before the reign of John. 

In Italy, at this time, the houses Avere 
constructed in a better style than in any 
other country, and the public buildings, 
after a long decline of the architectural 
art, Avere pl.Aced upon a fooling, not 
-indeed ecpial to the ancient style, hut 
grand amt stately. Urunellescbi, Avho 


ilourisbed in the time of our Henry V., 
is regarded as the i-estorer of the true 
taste. Having recognised and studied 
the just principles of the ancients, and 
being an adnnrer of their line remains, 
he Avas enabled to construct works Avitli 
beauty and solidity. He distinguished 
himself, by erecting, at Florence, the 
dome of Santa Maria del Fiore, Avbich, 
rising from an octangular plan, is of 
great elevation, and is only inferior in 
size to that of St. Peter's church ;U 
Home. It is said to be the only ele¬ 
vated dome that is supported by a wall 
Avithont buttresses.—Alberti folloAvcd 
the steps of Brunelleschi, and, by bis 
precepts and designs, corrected some of 
the abiAses and tasteless practices Avbich 
prevailed in many parts of Italy. Bra- 
mante zealously promoted the siune 
object, and not only supcr-intendtHl the 
erection of many magnifii'-eiAt edilices, 
but was concerned in the greatest Avork 
of the sixteenth century, the rebuilding 
of St. Peter’s cburcli. lie pnjjected the 
noble cupola on tbathiAe structure, and, 
in concert Avith Raphael, Saii-Ballu, ami 
Michael Angelo, the whole work was 
carried on Avitli signal success ; yet we 
have so niuch of the prejudice of John 
Bull, as to prefer St. Paul’s cathedral, 
ill an architectural point of view, to the 
boasted church of St. Peter. 

The iireciaii style of building Avas 
revived in France about the begimiiiig 
of the sixteenth century, and, in the 
seventeenth, it Avas restored in England 
by Inigo Jones, Avliose AVorks atlirecii- 
wieband Wbitebail eslablislied his fame. 
The BanqAieting-liouse exhibits various 
beauties; but we do nut admire bis 
church at laiveiit-llai'deu, although it is 
the f.isbion to praise its rustic portico. 

Wc sliall resume this subject on ano¬ 
ther occasion. 


AVHiTsuN-EVE, by AJiss Milford. 

The pride of my heart, the delight ot 
my eyes, is my garden. Our bouso, 
which is ill dimensions very much like 
a bird-cage, and might, Avith almost 
equal convenience, be laid on a shelf, or 
hung up in a tree, would be utterly un¬ 
bearable in Avarrn Aveather, were it not 
that Ave have a retreat out of doors; anil 
a very pleasant retreat it is. Fancy a 
small piece of ground, witli a pretty low 
iri'A'giilfir cottage at one cnii; a large 
granary, divided from the dAVoUing by 
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ii little court riiunin^ ulon^if one siile; 
Hini a lon<T tliatehed sited open toward 
the ^ifarden, ami supported Ity wooden 

f tillars on the other. The bottom is 
lonnded, half by an old trail, and half 
by an old paling’, over whieh we see 
a pretty iHstance rtf tvoody hills. Thi> 
house, granary, wall, and paling, arc 
covered with vines, cherry-trees, rrtses, 
honeysuchlcs, and jasmines, with gveut 
clusters of tall hollyhocks rnniiinj;r up 
between them ; a larffe older overb.in^- 
ing’ the little gate, and a magniiiecnt 
bay-tree, such a tree as shall scarcely be 
inatelicd in these parts, breaking with 
its beautiful eoiiiral foira the horizontal 
lines of the huildin»s. This is my 
garden; and the long pillared shed, the 
sort of rustic arcarle which runs along- 
one side, parted from tlic llower-hcds by 
a row of rich geraniums, is our ont-of- 
door drawing-room. 

1 know nothing so pleasant as to sit 
there on a suiiimer aftr-nutuu, with the 
western sun flickering through the great 
elder-lrec, ami lighting up our g.ay 
parterres, where flowers ami flowering 
shrubs are set as thick as grass iu a 
licid, a wilderness of blossom, inter¬ 
woven, intertwined, wn-atliy, garlandy, 
profuse beyond all profusion, where we 
may guess tleat there is such a thing 
as mould, but never see it. 1 know 
nothing so pleasant us to sit in the sliade 
of that dark bower, uitb the eve resting 
t>n tb.it bright piece of color, ligiited so 
glorioitsl}' by the evening sun, now 
catching a glimpse of the little birds as 
they fly rapidly in am! out of flieir nests 
—tor there are alway.s two or three 
birils’*iu'8ts iu the tfiick tapestry of 
i-herry-trees, honeysnehles, and (.'liina- 
roses, whirh cover onr walls—now 
tracing the gay gambols of the common 
bnfterilies as tliey sport around the 
dahlias; now watching that rarer moth, 
whieh the country people, fertile in 
pretty names, call the tiee-hlrd; that 
bird-like insert, wliieh flutters in tin* 
hottest days over the sweetest flowers, 
inserting its long proboscis into the 
small tube of the jasmine, and hovering 
over the scarlet blossoms of tiic gera¬ 
nium, whose bright color seems reflected 
on its own feathery breast; lliat insect 
which seems so thoroughly a creature of 
the air, never at rest; always, even when 
feeding, self-poised, and .self-supported, 
and whose wings, in llieir ceaseless mo¬ 
tion, have a sound so deeji, so full, so 
lulling, so musical. Nothing is so plea¬ 
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sant as to sit amid that mixture of the 
flower and the leaf, watching the hee- 
hinl; iiotliiug so pretty to look at as my 

f fanlen. Jt is quite a picture; only un- 
uekily it lesemhles a picture in more 
qualities than one,—it is fit for nothing 
hut to look at. Uuo might as well think 
of walking in a hit of framed canvas. 
There are walks to he sure—liny paths 
of smooth gravel, by courtesy called 
such—hut they are so overhung by roses 
and lilies, ami such gay encroachers— 
so overrun by convolvulus, and heart’s- 
ea.se, and mignonette, and other sweet 
stragglers, that, except to edge tlirongh 
tliein occasionally, for tin* purpose of 
phintiiig or weeding or watering, there 
might as well he no [laths at all. No¬ 
body thinks of v\alking in my garden. 
Even onr dog May glides along with a 
delicate and trackless step, like* a sw.'iu 
thiough (he water; and we, its two- 
footed denizens, are fain to treat it as if 
it were really a .saloon, ami go out for 
a walk toward sunset, just .is if we had 
not been sitting in tiie open air all day. 

What a conti-a.st from the quiet garden 
to the lively street! Saturday night is 
ahvays a time of stir ami hustle in our 
village, and this is Whitsun-Eve, the 
pleasantest Saturday of all the year, 
when lanulon jouriieymeii and servant 
lads and hisses sn.itch a short holiday 
to visit their tumilies ;—a short and pre- 
eioiis holiday, the happiest and liveliest 
of any! fur even the gamhoks and incrry- 
m.ikiiigs of Christmas otfer hut a pour 
enjoyment, compaicd with the rural 
diversions, the Mayings, revels, and 
cricket-matches of Whitsuntide. 'J’he 
village is swarming to-night like a hive 
of bees, and all the clmrcli-hells round 
are pouring out their merriest peals, as 
if to call them together. I must try to 
give some notion of the various figures. 

h'irst there is a group suited to Te¬ 
niers, a cluster of out-of-door custom¬ 
ers of the Rose, old benchers of the 
inn, who sit round a table smoking and 
drinking in high .solemnity to the sound 
of Timothy’s fiddle. Next may he ob¬ 
served a mass of eager hoys, who are 
surround ing the shoemaker’s shop, where 
an invisible hide in the crickct-ball is 
mending by Master Keep himself, under 
the joint superintendence of Ben Kirby 
and one of the umpires in the match, 
Tom Coper. Ben is showing much 
verbal respect and outw-ard deference 
for his niiipirc’s judgement and expe¬ 
rience, but managing to get (he ball 
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done his own way after all, whilst the 
rest of the eleven, the lesK>trusletl com¬ 
mons, arc shouting and bawling rutuul 
Joel IJronl, who is twisting tlic waxed 
twine round tlie Iiandles of the bats— 
the poor bats, ivhieh ple.isu nobody, 
whicli the taller yontlis are despisinjr as 
too little and too light, and tlie smaller 
are abusing as too heavy and too large. 
Happy critics ! winning their match c.ni 
baldly be a greater delight—even if to 
win it they be doomed ! Farther down 
the street is the pretty blaeh-e\ ed girl, 
Sally Wheeler, come home for a day’s 
holiday from It., eseortetl by a tall root- 
man ill a dashing livery, whom she is 
trying to curtsy olf before her deaf 
grandmother sees him. 

Aseending the hill two couples are 
seen. I’irst np[iear Haniel Tnbb tind 
his fair Valentine, walking boldly along 
like licensed lovers; they have been 
.asked twice in church, and are to be 
married on Tuesday; and closely fol¬ 
lowing that happy pair, near each other, 
but not together, come Jem Tanner and 
iMabcl (Jreen. The course of true love 
doth not yet run smooth in that quarter. 
Jem dodges along, whistling Cherry- 
ripe, pretending to walk by himself, and 
to he thinking of nobody; hut now and 
then he |iauses in his negligent saunter, 
and turns round outright to steal a 
glance at Mabel, who, on her part, is 
making believe to walk with poor Olive 
Hathaway, the lame niantua-maker, and 
even affecting to talk and to listen to 
that gentle imnihle creature, as she 
points to the wild-flowers on the com¬ 
mon, and to the lambs and children 
sporting amongst the gorse, hut whose 
thoughts and eyes <ire evidently fixed on 
Jem Tanner, as she meets his backward 
glance with a blushing smile, and half 
springs forward to meet him; whilst 
Olivc’has broken off the conversation as 
.soon us she perceived tiie pre-occupation 
of her companion, and has begun hum¬ 
ming, perhaps unconsciously, two or 
three lines of Iturns, whose “ Whistle 
and I’ll come to thee, iny love,” and 
“ Gi’c me a glance of thy bonnie black 
cc,” were never better exeinplifietl than 
in the couple before her. Really it is 
curious to watch them, and to see how 
gradually the attraction of this tanta¬ 
lising vicinity becomes irresistible, and 
the rustic lover rushes to his pretty mis¬ 
tress like tlie needle to the magnet. On 
they go, trusting to the deepening twi* 
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light, to the little clerk’s absence, to the 
gnod-luimor of the happy lads and lasses, 
who are passing and repassing on all 
sides—or rather, ])erh.tp.s, in a happy 
oblivion of the cross uncle, the kind 
villagers, the sipiintiiig lover, and the 
whole world. On they trip, linked arni- 
in-uriii, he trying to calcli a gliinp.se of 
her glowing face under lier bonnet, and 
she hangingdown her head and avoiding 
his guxe with a mix'lire of modesty and 
coquetry. On they go, with a reality 
and intensity of .aflVetion, which must 
overcome all obstacles j and poor Olive 
follows with an evident sympathy in 
their happiness, which makes her almost 
as imviubie as they; and we pursue our 
walk amidst the moonshine and the 
nightingales, ivith J.icoh Frost’s cart 
looming in the distance, and the merry 
sounds of Wliithuntide, the shout, the 
laugh, and the song echoing all around 
ns, like “ noises of the air.” 


NOTICKS AM) OilSERVATlONS FOR 
APUiC AND MAV. 

The political horizon wears a turbid 
and warlike aspect; yet we do not de- 
sp<iir of tlie preservation of peace, as far 
as oiir government is concerned. We 
have no reason to dread serious danger 
from the ambition of Russia; hut some 
journalists, being fond of excitement, 
propagate rumors of a general ivar, and 
seem to wish eagerly for it, as if the 
wanton multiplication of deaths would 
enliven society. Wc are sorry to ob¬ 
serve, that it frequently has that elfect; 
—such is the untVeliiig character which 
too generally prevails among men. 
Quietude and ordinary comfort seem, 
in the opinion of many', to bonier upon 
a state of torpor, from which they wisli 
to he released by spirited accounts of 
public evils and misfortunes; hut we 
liave no sympathy with such men. 

To know that the prime minister, 
though his fame and consequence arose 
from war, is disposed to preserve peace, 
is a pleasing and satisfactory consider¬ 
ation. He knows that our country is 
secure in its dignity and strength, and 
that its power detics all the intrigues 
and attempts of jealous or aspiring 
princes. 

Wc still wait for decisive intelligenec 
from Portugal. It appears that don 
Mignel has summoneii the cortes ac- 
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i'ordin^ to tlie old pliin; nod, nii rlicir 
nu'rtin^, iio will act as they pretend to 
advise liiiii. lie is evidently eheeked 
ill his uinbitions career by a doubt of 
ultimate success; if be bad not been 
so restrained, be would already ba\e 
been an absolute kiu^. 

22.—So imperfect areonr laws (tbonejb 
a more voluminous code never existeii), 
that there are many eases in which the 
law is little better than iiu{;atory. How 
dinicnlt is it,for instanee, fora laiidhird 
or housekeeper to i-jeet .i refractory 
tenant or lodger !—A tradesman applied 
to a uiiii'istrate to knou' what he siionhl 
do with a troublesome hlacksmith, wli ) 
occupied tlie cellar of his house. .Mr. 
(Irilhth said, “ Turn him out.” .'Ippti- 
cant —“That is the very thinf>- 1 w.uit 
to do; but how is it to he done ?” .Vr. 
Griffith —“ Hive him notice to (jiiit.” 
Ai‘pUca)it —“ 1 have a dozen times, and 
he takes no notice of i(.” Mr. Giijffith 
—“Double his rent.” — 

“That will answer no purpose, for he 
does not pay the present.” Mr. Gnf, 
Jith —“ Take his ijoods.” Applicant — 
“ He has nothing: but tools, and those 
we can’t distrain.” JUr. Gri{}Hh —“ It 
is altoj^^ethcr a bad case.” Applicant — 
“ Yes, and when he is olFcnded,he stops 
his chiinncy-flue, ;ind fills the lionse with 
smoke.” Tlie maifistrate seemed to he 
sorry that he could ffive no farther 
advice to the di.sappointed tradesrn.i'i. 

UemurkaOlc Dreams .—A supposed 
delinquent was ajiprehended, in conse¬ 
quence (it is said) of the following cir¬ 
cumstances. A younj; woman of Suf¬ 
folk had disappeared in May last, and 
no one could ascertain her fate ; but her 
mother declares, that she lately had 
several dreams which much agitated her 
mind, (^n two nights she dreamed that 
her daughter was murdered and buried 
in a certain spot: the suspicion that 
such was the case was forcibly im- 
pres.sed upon her, and it became a sub¬ 
ject of conversation between her and her 
iiiisband. So convinced was she of the 
truth of the augury, that she resolved 
to ask the steward of Mrs. (Jorder for 
permission to examine the Ked Barn, 
and sec if he could find any of her 
daughter’s clothes. The permission was 
granted, and, in the very spot which the 
mother luul dreamed of, was found, at 
two feet under the surface, the body of 
her unfortunate child. It was in an 
advanced state of decomposition, but 


was identified by the clolhes. The 
s(m of Mrs. (Jorder was the person who 
was last seen with the young woman, 
and he is now in pri.son. h’or the clue 
which is said to have led to the disco¬ 
very, we cannot pretend to vouch. 

27.—-We tlionght that only boys were 
in the habit of wantonly firing oft a gun 
at a companion, under the idea of its 
not being loaded; but there is a recent 
instance of the same mischievous and 
unp.irdonable folly on the part of a lady. 
A youth, named James Barker, visited 
Mrs. Barham at Brixton. Observing 
a gun in tin* corner of (he room, he ex- 
pressetl a wish to exiimine it. Bi’fore 
lie did so, his uncle snajiped it twice, 
and, as it missed fire, concluded that 
it was not loaded. Mrs, Barham then 
took up the giin, and, pointing it .it her 
young friend, ioeui.ivly said, “ IVow. 
mind y^^ur-self, Jem, I know how to let 
i( olf.” At tlaat moment the gun wont 
ojf, and the cliarge, wliicii w.is powder 
and small shot, slriiek the deeeased 
hetwci'n the eyes, penetriited into his 
head, and killed him instnnl.meonsly. 
IMrs. B.iiham, in a slate of distraction, 
exclaimed, “Oh, tuy (Sod! what have I 
done?” and fell into riident liysteries, 
in which sin; remained several Inmi's; 
and we presume that she will never 
relleel on her r.ishin-ss without horror. 

Mai/'iS).—Court \eics .—Brinee (ii’orge 
of (Jumherland, having been ajipointed 
colonel en s< cond of a regiment of lla¬ 
no veiian hoise-gii.irds, condescended (as 
we are informed by the wiiter of the 
Court Cirenlar), to witness the ceremony 
of mounting guard A journalist, tak¬ 
ing notice of i\m important fact, eom- 
ments upon it by saying, “ Karlij mi/jg 
is one of the principles of his roy.il 
highness's education.’' But we ask, 
was the attendance at guard-mounting, 
about eleven o’clock, an instance of 
early rising?—In another sense, how¬ 
ever, the young prince is an early riser; 
for he has already, though a mere hoy, 
risen to sonic degree of power and emo- 
lumont. 

Tlie mention of this prince leads ns 
to the temporary consideration of the 
little pritice«)^ Victoria, who.se birth-day 
was ceichratecl on the 24tli, wlieii she 
completed her ninth year. Our readers 
probably know that she is the uresmnp- 
tivc heiress of the crown; and wc be¬ 
lieve that she is not destitute of that 
merit aud those qualities which will 
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pnuble her to discharge the duties of an reason to think, cither that this idea 
4ixalted station. It is said that tlicre was not seriously entertained, or that it 
was an intention of betrothing' this prin- is now relinquished, 
cess to her cousin Ueorge; but we iiave 


HOW SHALL 1 woo? 
with an elegant Engraving. 

From the National Melodics, modified and harmonised by Mr. Bishop, and fur- 
nished with njmropriatc language by Mr. Moore, we select another snh|«<ct for tlie 
gratification of our tasteful readers. The air is of Italian origin. 

1 f 1 speak to thee in friendship’s name. 

Thou think’st I talk too coldly; 

i f I mention love’s devoted flame, 

Thouthinli’st 1 talk too boldly. 

Between these two unequal fires 
Why doom me thus t(» hover? 

I 'rn a friend, if such thy heart requires; 

I f more thou seCk’st, a lover. 

Which shall it be? 

How shall I woo? 

Fair one, choo.se betAveen the Iavo. 

Though the wings of Love will brightly plavi 
Wlien first he comes to woo thee, 

'J'here’s a chance that he may fly away, 

As fast as he flics to thee; 

While Friendship, tho* on foot she comr, 

No flights of fancy trying, 

Will therefore oft be found at home. 

When Love abroad is flying 

But, if neither feeling suits thy heart, 

Let’s see (to please thee) rvhether 

We may not learn some precious art. 

To mix their charms together ; 

One feeling, still more sweet, to form 
From two so sweet already;— 

A friendship that, like love, is warm, 

A love, like friendship, steady. 

Thus let it be, thus let me avoo ; 

Dearest, thus we’ll join the two. 


iFtne 

Exhibition of the Uoijal Academy .— attraction. The present certainly is not 
This annual display of art, evcnif.sym- equal to some former exhibitions; but 
ptoms of decline should be oh.scrvcd by we are .satisfied with many of (he pic- 
acute eyes, must still operate as a great turcs, pleased with a considerable num- 
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bcr, aiul diNO-iistoil with only a Miiall 
part uF tho niuiwroiis nillvctiuii. 

'J’lic rank anil tah'iits of tho prosidont 
onlitlo his produrtions to our primary 
notin'. Thoy amount to oijfht, sonio of 
which, it may he hiipposed, aiv pre- 
ferahlo to (hr rest. It is not easy to 
stale positively or precisely uhioh is the 
best of these portraits: hut we are in¬ 
clined to prefer the eh’;rjiiit and powor- 
lul repiesentations of lady (lower and 
her child, and IMr. William IVel’s 
daiijrhter. Tlic e.irl of Kldon is not so 
happily depicted as we could have 
wi.slied ; nor is holv ndinirst, though 
the iiki'iiess is e-ood, fav<irod in 
point of art ;!s l.idv-fitoriiiana Airar 
Kills. 

■Sir Willi,on Gecchey, .lackson, and 
Philips, continue to shine in portrait- 
paintino-. Tlielir.st lia.s aiven the bishop 
•>t Gath and Wells and ihe inart;hii*nc.ss 
of Aylesbury in a faithful and excelieni 
style; the second exhibits an almost 
hreathin:if picture of ■Mrs. Vernon ; and 
the third, beside e'ivin;:' a line likeness 
of (he duke of Sussex, has well deline¬ 
ated the dnkeof A'orllunnherland-, whose 
ciftintcnancc, however, he seems to h.ivc 
furnished with f*reater expression than 
Nature herself condescended to grant. 

A picture in the great room, by Air. 
Ktty, though not a perfeet work of art, 
is very striking and attractive. It is 
styled “a Composition from Milton,” 
heing borrowed from fli.it part of 
Adam’s vision whieh alludes p) tin* 
<iriginal institution of marriage. Alen, 
de.scending from tlic hills into a spacious 
plain, meet with a “bevy of fair wo¬ 
men these “ sing soft amorous ditties 
to the harp,” and indulge in tlie ani¬ 
mation and gaiety of dancing. The 
“ nuptial torch is ipiickly lighted,” and 
all the tents “ resound with feast and 
music.” Some of the figures are admi¬ 
rably drawn, pariicularly the female 
who is crowned with roses; two youths 
on the left are delineated in a (inislied 
style; and a black ligurc seated on the 
furegroimd, alfurds in the hue of his 
skin a line contra.st to a glowing .spot of 
color in his turban, while his drapery 
is also skilfully painted. Tlieapproach 
of evening is well represented, and the 
cloud, emerging with its fleecy summit 
from the :is!urc sky, pleasingly uiils the 
general effect. 

Air. (f. Jones has taken a higher flight 
than Usual, by exercising lii.s talents 
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upon the story of Esther and Aliasucrus. 
He imitates Uembrandt in his compo¬ 
sition and grouping, and even in tho 
drapery; hut he is more correct in his 
draw ing than that artist, and he more 
ably ridjusts tiie light and shade. 

“ Dido directing the Ecjuipment of 
the Fleet, or the Alorning of the t'ar- 
thaginian Empire,” is unworthy of Mr. 
Turner’s high rcimt.ition; for it is nei¬ 
ther jiulicioiisly designed nor chastely 
colored.—Air. Hmniington has repre¬ 
sented Henry Ilf, of France,surrounded 
by Ills courtiers,with eon.siderahle power, 
and in a digtiilic<l style, but not with 
high or ex([ui'>ite linisli,—“ Kicli.ir.l I, 
imliorsing the siillan .Saiadin,” displays 
Air. Cooper’s usual cle.nness of exeen 
tiou, hilt is not .1 piece th.it excels in 
point of composition. 

A French artist tn.ike.s a re.'.pect.ihle 
iigiirc in this exhihiliiiM. His n.ime is 
Saint-Evre, and his picture he.!!-.*- this 
title Jj,idy of Hank of the (if- 

ti'cnth ('entury, with two .Attemiants.” 
IJis style vesemhles that of tlic English 
scluxd, and Ins jiresent subject is ele¬ 
gantly and tastefully treated. 

Air. E.istlake’s “Italian .Scene in the 
7\nno Santo, or Filgrims arriving in 
siglit of Rome and .St. Peter’s,” is one 
of the most pleasing productions of his 
pencil. Thp variety of attitude and 
action, and the charaeferistic expiessioti 
of the devotees, are finely given, and 
the coloring is chaste and harmonious. 

Adverting to Air. Hilton’s (Jiipid and 
Nymph, we venture to remark, th.it liie 
boy will ch.irm a female observer as 
much as hi.s fair companion will please 
the male amateur. Tiie ligure.s arc as 
natural as they are classical. In juxta¬ 
position with this subject we may men¬ 
tion Air. Garber’s Golden Age, a beauti¬ 
ful laiidsca|)c composition, inspiring 
ideas of mutual benevolence, chaste love, 
trampiillity and happiness. 

As Air. Danhy is famous for extra¬ 
ordinary conceptions, he was not de¬ 
terred, by the awfnl difficulty of the sub¬ 
ject, from attempting to illustrate the 
“opening of tlie sixth seal.” lie has 
endeavoured to represent the return of 
chaotic confusion over a falling world, 
and the picture has all the terrible grand¬ 
eur suitable to a scene in w'hich “Ruin 
licrcely drives her plough-share o’er cre¬ 
ation.” 

“A mother caressing her Sleeping 
Child,” by Mr. Westall, has so much of 
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the artist’s pcculiiir iiianner, that it 
ivoiild have hfeii attrihuted to him, if it 
had passed \vilh(»nt a iiame in the cata¬ 
logue. The inother’sliead is grotestjue; 
hut Hie child is very prettily painted. 

'I'lie Oallantry of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
hy i\rr. Drummond, has heauties ami 
defects. The shipping, the hiiilding, 
the costume of queen Klizaheth’s time, 
are accurately depicted ; but the figures 
are not so graceful and dignified as they 
ought to have been. 

“Jan Steen tahing down his Sign 
and resuming his Profession of a Paint¬ 
er,” hy Regemorter, is a curious illus¬ 


tration of an anecdote of the life of this 
artist, as related hy Ids hiojjrapher, 
Ciiinpowyerinan, and is a pleasing spe- 
cimeiud'the Kh'inish style. The Drunh- 
ar<l, hy C'dic.t, “ being the first of an in¬ 
tended scries,” is powerfully conceiveil. 
and represents the brutal ferocity of in¬ 
toxication in a manner wliirh at once 
makes the snectator shudder, and afibrds 
a full* moral lesson, speaking to the eye 
more energetically than any ]ireee])t, c.in 
to the ear, and more than rivaling, by 
its exhibition <d' t!ie worst ciiiir.ieter of 
this disgusting vice, (he expedient used 
for its disconragement in ancient Sparta. 




< >N Whitsun-Kvp, a selection of har¬ 
monious melody was pi'rformed at Drury- 
lane theatre. This concert wa.s under 
the direction of Mr. liishop,-and culled, 
as usual, a grand one, although that 
desigiiiition was rniicli better deserved 
by (be excellence <»f the performance 
than hy any extended power in tiie or¬ 
chestra, or any extraordinary number or 
variety of performers. Mailaine Pasta 
and I\Iiss Stepliens, Aladiime Stock- 
b.iusen, Miss IJngJies, Miss Grant, the 
JMisses O.iwse, and Miss Love, aided by 
liraham, Sapio, Wood, and l>e Regnis, 
susbiiiied, with their accustomed taste 
ami scienee, tlic principal parts of a very 
Judicious selection from the works of 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Weber, and 
other composers. Rrahaui, aceompanied 
!)y Liiidley on the violoncello, was en¬ 
cored in the cantata of Alexis, or we 
onglit ratiier to say, that Lindloy’s most 
exiraonlinary uceumpaniinent was en¬ 
cored ; for tiiO ellect produced by this 
accomplislicd player was so powerful, 


that an almost hreatiilcss silence pre¬ 
vailed while the ear il welt upon his tones. 
—The exeention of He Jleriot on the 
violin, and of Piizzi iind Harper on the 
horn and the trumpet, seemed also to 
excite the applause of the mnateiirs, and, 
indeed, altogetiier the instrumental part 
of the entertainment seemed to give 
more satisfaction than llie vocal. Ala- 
dainc Pasta gave di Innli palpiti with 
her usual power ; but tiu* elfort of sing¬ 
ing at this theatre and the opera-house 
seemed to be too much for the same even¬ 
ing, and most of the other singers might 
be said to be in their worst voices. 

At the oijera-hou.se, a concert on the 
same scale was given by Hoehsa, the 
hand being led by Spagrioletti, Tbe 
performance, with tbe exception of 
Spolir’s overture to Macbetli, and Rcot- 
hoveil’s battle sinfonia, was nearly tiie 
same as that of I h urt-l ine. 'J'lie bouse 
was well filled, and tii>* arrangements 
seemed to give general satisfaetluii. 


Drama* 


THE king's theatre. 

The strong desire, on the part of 
nmsieal amateurs, to see and bear Ma- 
deniolsela* Sontag in the character of 
Honna Anna, in tlin opi^ra of Hon (iio- 
vanni, filled this theatre on the hcnelit- 
night of Madame Garadori: but we arc 
sorry to say that the, best judges were 
more disappointed than gratified. The 


new vocalist was not qualified to give 
full ellect to the high spirit and strong 
feelings of Anna. Her performance 
wanted .soul and tenderness, and ivas 
evidently deficient in those faseinatiuns 
which llonzi de Regiiis used to throw 
into the part. As it bad been liiuted in 
the public prints, that lier voice was not 
suHiriently loud, she seemed to strain 
its povvcis nrinaturally, except in the 
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song, Non mi dir, hel idol miv, w)iich 
she gave in a temperate ami pleasing 
style. 

On the re-production of La'Donna 
(lel Lago, this lady proved lier qnalifi- 
nations for the part of Elena, and re¬ 
ceived the applause which she merited. 
She did not then force her voice heyorul 
its rtatural power; and her execution 
was eminently tasteful. 

DBUBV-LANK TUEATBB. 

The fame of Aladdin, as a umsical 
and .spectacular piece, induced the nia- 
nager of this house to revive it; but the 
operation iva,s not performed with due 
jiidgerneiit, for some of the best airs 
were omitted, and others mutilated. 11 
served, however, to amuse the public for 
a few nights. 

The Taming of the Shrew has .also 
been revived (as the play-bills state) 
“ with songs, duets, glees, and chortLses, 
selected entirely from Shahspeare's 
plays, poems, anti sonnets.” Miss Fanny 
Ayton, on this occasion, performed the 
part of Catharine, ficr acting was ex¬ 
cellent, and the choice made of her to 
represent that difficult part, evinced a 
just^ discrimination in the manager.— 
Beside the spirit and dramatic interest 
which she infused into the character, 
the v(^ai share which she had to sustain 
with it received from her that justice 
which reflected high credit on lier mu¬ 
sical talents. Walfack was an excellent 
representative of Petruchio. In the 
supper scene of the third act, his as* 
suincd habits of violence produced ef¬ 
fects irresistibly laughable, and the 
manner in which he manifested them 
received much applause. Braham un¬ 
dertook the tame part of Hortensio, and 
went through it with his usual placidity 
of deportment. His introduction into 
this performance wivs, however, neces¬ 
sary, in consequence of the great vocal 
additions which had been made to it; 
and, as be was one of the composers, he 
could not do better than show his own 
music to the utmost ad vantage by under¬ 
taking its execution. Upon the whole, 
however, we might have expected a 
better specimen of his resources in com¬ 
position, as well as those of Mr. Cooke. 
One duet, between Miss Ayton and 
Braham—“ 1 am the ground of all ac¬ 
cord,” certainly possesses much merit, 
and is very impressive, A Russinian 
style was prevalent in some other airs; 
but we do not know to which of the two 


composers this is to be attributed.— 
Although the revived piece was honored 
witli applause, we do not think that it 
will be permanently encouraged, as the 
subject is sufficiently illustrated by the 
well-known farce wliich was borrowed 
from the original comedy. 

An interlude, called a School for 
Gallantry, translated from the French 
by Mr. Jones the comedian, lias been 
acted with some degree of favor; but it 
is flimsy, loose, and licentious. 

rOVENT-OARDEN THEATRE. 

Mr. Reeve lias been transplanted to 
this house from the Adelphi, and be has 
personated General llombastes with lu¬ 
dicrous effect. His humor is broad, 
and, though sometimes outri, is very 
amusing. 

Mr. Peake’s pleasantry and humor 
seemed to slumber wlicti he prepared bis 
Little Offsprings for the stage. Mrs. 
Davenport, the fond mother of the little 
male offspring (Keeley), exerted herself 
in tiu! hope of rearing the hrat, whicli, 
however, 

•' Re<'oiveil liut yesterday the gilt of breath, 
Oider’d to-morrow to return te death." 

A piece, resembling a vaudeville, was 
produced on the 27th, under the title of 
Carron Side. The outline of the plot 
runs thus;—Colonel Campbell is desir¬ 
ous that his only daughter, Grace, should 
be married to his nephew, captain Allan 
Lindsay, df the navy. The two cousins 
do not object to each other, though the 
former entertains a secret preference for 
Allan’s younger brother, cornet Hector 
Lindsay, and Lindsay himself has con¬ 
ceived a strong attachment for Blanche, 
the reputed grand-daughter of Donald 
Mackay, a veteran who has fought many 
a battle by the side of the colonel, by 
whom he has been retained as a do¬ 
mestic. Blanche also is enamoured of 
Uaptain Lindsay. Notwithstanding 
these predilectioiKs, the marriage is de¬ 
cided upon according to the colonel’s 
wishes, and, on the day fixed for its 
celebration, 9.fete champhtre is given to 
his tenants. At this fPde, Blanche is 
deputed by the peasantry to present 
Grace with a nosegav, in doing which 
she is overcome by tne agitation of her 
feelings, and swoons. Her secret being 
thus partly betrayed, she flies from the 
colonel’s house in a sort of despair, and 
seeks refuge in the cottage of her friends 
Sandy Sanderson and Janet, his wife. 
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Onriii^ her absence, an (explanation takes 
place between the colonel and old Don¬ 
ald, throngh wliieh It is discovi'red that 
lllauchc is no ivlalion of Donald, but 
that in reality she is the dauu'hter of the 
eolond’s wife by l»er first hiisiiand, 
major Melrose, who was killed in l*or- 
tiigal, whither he had been followed by 
her, and wliere her child, having been 
carried away by a party of French sol¬ 
diers, finally fell into the bands of lb)ri- 
ald, who adopted her and jiassed her as 
his grand-daughter, without being at 
all .iware of herorigin. This discovery 
is fullowi'd by other explanations wliicli 
finall}' h'ad to the union of Ulunehe 
with captain Lindsay, and (.iracc with 
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the cornet. The incidents of the piece are 
woven in a manner so skilful as to e.xcite 
an uniiUfrrnpted iiit(‘rest throughout, 
and the able manner in which all the 
principal part.^ were sustained, also con¬ 
tributed to recotninend it to the favor of 
t!ie audience. The music was composed 
by Signor Liverati, who was induced to 
have recour-e to Seolish melody, because 
the srene is supposed to be in Scotland ; 
and be has united to tliat melody the 
elegance of the Italian style, in a manner 
which we should have snpposi'd to be 
hardly prarticaWe. Without great pre- 
tensimjs to science, the opera is rvell 
composed, and there are few parts which 
are not highly pleasing. 


dFajSiitonjs* 

DESClllPTIDN OF THE ENOUAVINGS, 


IHNNBR-PAR'CY DU/iSS. 

Tills costume consists of a gown of white sarcenet, with curnflowcr-bluc stripes 
of satin edged with yellow. One broad flounre, with the stripes crosswise, orna- 
lueuts the border, and the tionnee is headed by ficurs tie lis, composed of the same 
silk as the dress, and placed at separate and ei[ual distances. The body is made 
plain, and slightly pointed. White crape sleeves, <l In Marie, arc worn with this 
dress, and their fullness is confined in two portions by bracelets of green and gold 
enamel; those at the wrists, broader than the armlets, are clasped by a large ruby, 
set round with pearls. 'I'lie body is made partially low, with a narrow cape, en 
paladin, pointed in front. Full, short sleeves, of the same material us the dress, 
form a kind of inanchcron over the long, white sleeves. A broad pelerine collar 
conceals the upper part of the bust, of white crape, which is trimmed round by a 
double quilling of blond, and fastened in front by a ruby brooch, set round with 
pearls. The dress-hat is of white crape, trimmcil with very light willow-green 
riband; it is placed much on one side, and the crown is trimmed with blond and 
gauze, and a branch of the Guelder-rose. 


EPBJVIJVG ORESS. 

This is a dress of amber-crape, with a broad bias fold of satin pointed in Van- 
dycks at the head, and hound with rouleaux of satin. Over the fold are scrolls of 
crape, set on in bias, edged round by satin'roufeatro*, and each surmounted by a 
rosette of the same. The body is made tight to the shape, with a Scoiffni drapery 
of white crape, fastened in front by a splendid antique brooch of rubies set in gold. 
I'lie sleeves arc of amber crape, short and full. The hair is much elevated on the 
summit of the head with a coronet ornament round the base of the Apollo knot, in 
pearls. 

N. B.--The above dresses were furnished by Miss Pierrepoint, Edward-street, 

Portinan-squarc. 


MONTHLY CALENDAR OF FASHION, 

The dresses of our females, at this 
period, now that London is crowded 
with fashionables, arc uncommonly bril¬ 


liant; but, at the last court-day, the 
parure, though splendid, did not give 
us the usual gratilication in this style of 
dress, in the dignified features of which 
English artists of die toilette may be 
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saiti to oxcci ; and wc were not only 
disappointed, hut Iiurt, in findin^^ native 
industry and taste rcjeeted, in order to 
employ French milliners and <ircss-niak- 
crs. ^V^', have been informed that a 
^reat personaiye has evinced mucli dis¬ 
pleasure at tliis encourasfcment «iv'cn to 
foreijrncrs, —this nrirkcd neglect of 
native talent. 

So unsettled was the weather, during 
the earlier part of Mav, that many ladies 
continued to wear tfieir fur pelerines, 
which were warm, without appearing 
loo much so, as few were seen except of 
the silk-like cliinehilla, the very pale 
sahle, and real ermine. Some females, 
how'ever, eager to adopt their spring 
clothing, would appear in the richly- 
cmhioidered muslin pelerine, with long 
ends drawn through the sash, making 
that all the covering over a high dress 
of silk; and another lady was seen in a 
light scarf, made only partially higli, 
and a gown of slight summer materials. 
As severe colds are sonietirues the conse- 
(|iu*nc<‘s of this hasty disuse of warm 
clothing, we are induced to repeat our 
recommendations of caution. 

The Chinese crape shawls arc cer¬ 
tainly the prettiest and most appropriate 
t'livelopcs at this season of the yeai ; 
their close adherence to the form, and 
their peculiar lightness, render them 
ipiile warm enough, amfyet agreeably 
cool. 'I’he new jielisses are plainly 
trimmed about the skirt, and fastened 
iinpcrceptihly down tlio front, or on one 
side, by broodies under a narrow bias 
fold, a broader one of which surrounds 
the edge of the skirt next the shoe; the 
bust is very elegantly trimmed with 
(luted ornaments, forming a stoinacluT: 
the sleeves, moderately tnll, are termi¬ 
nated at the wrists by ajleur da and 
a Maltese collar of fine lace falls grace¬ 
fully over the back and shoulders. 

If there is any alteration in the hats 
and bonnets, as to si/e, it is, that they 
are larger than ever. We have seen 
many which so far exceed all the bounds 
of rnoileration, as to have a very inele¬ 
gant and ridiculous api>carancc. Cottage 
bonnets for the morning, of pink satin, 
seem likely to be soon in favor; wc 
have seen two on a pair of very pretty 
young females; one wore a white veil 
with this modest and becoming head- 
covering, the other had greatly enlarged 
hers by a dvint-veil of blond at the edge 
of the brim. 

Dresses of rliastc and light spring 


colors in « ros de A'njjlcD, are much worn: 
they are trimmed with two deep (lounces, 
scaloped at the edges and pinked; the 
waist is beautifully marked out, and not 
too long. There is a pleasing novelty 
in trimming the busts of these dre.s.scs. 
From the Itack proceeds a narrow dra- 
})ery in plaits, brought down each .side 
of the bust, somuwliat in the Circassian 
style, hut not,like that, wrapping over; 
for it does not cross till under the belt. 
On each shoulder the plaits which form 
this graceful ornament, arc looped back 
by u satrap of silk and a small how of 
riband. 

Uall-dresses are now often of white 
muslin, of the clearest kind, over wliltc 
satin; the borders beautifully einbcl- 
lislied with a iiroad oriiatnenl of em¬ 
broider)', on which are placerl, at equal 
distances, white roses without foliage: 
the body is a la Ficrifv, and the short 
sleeves are finished near the elbow by a 
border of lace. Chintzes of various pat¬ 
terns, some on white grounds, otlier.s 
on steam-yellow, are much in favor for 
morning <iresses and for retired lioine 
costume. 

We lately saw, in a genteel company, 
a matronly lady, whose head-dress eon- 
sisted of a Venetian toque of black 
velvet; it u as very idiort at the e.irs, and 
spreail out wide on e;icli sid ' of the 
temples; and in 1 lie front was iil.seeil a 
superb aigrette, 'I’l'C younger females 
of the same p»irty iuid tludr hair arranged 
il I'enJiiHt, in curls all over the head, 
with splendid diadems of piMrIs or dia¬ 
monds. 

In half-dross, turban caps, and caps 
of the curnette kind, are much in re¬ 
quest; they are adorned with a profu¬ 
sion of gauze riband, set on in hows; 
and the cap itself is of rich blond or 
very line lace. Tlie Dutch caps, similar 
to those worn by the females who cry, 
“ buy a broom,” are again occasionally 
worn, particularly in home costume; 
they are often of black gauze, and tlie 
crowns are stilfened by satin rouleaux: 
we do not approve the adiiition of the 
broad net quilling round the front; it is 
an innovation which appears inconsis¬ 
tent with the original liead-dress. In 
full dress, ladies who have line hair 
have aigrettes of Marabout feathers 
of a delicate whiteness, on which arc 
perched butterllies or miniature birds-of- 
Paradisc, beautifully colored from na¬ 
ture. 

The rno;>l appiovwl colors for toques 
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and tnrbans, are pink, lavender-grey, 
anther, and Macassar-broivn ; for liats 
and bonnets, pomegruiiate-rind, inilk- 
clincolatc, bortensia, .and eornllower- 
blne; for pelisses, scarf-sliaivJs, and 
dresses, ginilfe, royal-blue, dove-color, 
a bright violet, ami ethereal blue. 

MODES VARfSIEKNES. 

rELissK.s of colored muslin, orna- 
loented down e.ieb side in front and 
rouinl the border with embroidery, and 
spencers of jaconot muslin over a co- 
loretl skirt of •rros dc arc much 

worn in ont-door eostmne. 'I he hitter 
have a double, falling collar, and ronnd 
(be throat is tied a silk balf-bandker- 
ebief, the ground of wbiidi is wiiite, 
figured over with the most lively colors. 
Sciirfs, wbieh are likely to beeonie very 
fasliion.sble, are remarkable for the taste 
and novelty displayed in tbeir patterns. 
—'I’lie srarf itsidf consists of «liirerent 
sliades of <nie line, and tlie omls arc yel¬ 
low or rose-c«dor, on \\liieli are seen 
in.iiiy black butterflies. Searf-sliawls 
are of Cbinese erape, and the color is 
steain-jidlow ; on these arc br.uiclies of 
floH ers of lively colors, in cordons. The 
pelerines are cut sipiure, and edged with 
a frill. 

White satin bats are worn on public 
oee.i.si<iiis; they arc adorned with long 
|>nlis of riluinds, and fastened with a 
bridle of plaited blond. l)n a white 
chip bat is sometimes seen a wreath 
formeil of ])hLdcs of grass :ind bunches 
of small flowers with long stalks. A 
point of blotid half covers tlie crown of 
these liats. Several Leghorn bats have 
been seen with a double roiv of pnlHug: 
the ribands are very broad, and are 
white and green. On some liaKlt, wiiicU 
have very broad brims, the fashionable 
ladies place a branch of some fruit-tree. 


the blossoms of which are j ust beginning 
to open. 

Dresses of ^ros dc Naples., of serpent- 
skiu-green, are much admired ; the cor¬ 
sage IS made with a stomacher, and a 
nnvTow Jit hu-colcrcttc., cn pierrot, sup- 
ported by a silk sauloir. Green gowns, 
with white full sleeves, are very preva¬ 
lent; they arc generally of gros dcs 
indts. The corsage is finished by a 
point, and the skirt very full all round 
the waist. Some mnsliu dresses which 
are printed, have a pattern of different 
butterflies; other dresses of muslin .ire 
striped. The dresses an: made very 
short, and the upper [lart of each sleeve 
is of an enormous width. The bias folds 
at the borders of the skirts are carried 
higher than the knee. Lmlian chintycs 
are worn in every style of dress; the 
corsages of these ibesses are in dr.ipery. 
'lud cut very low a I the hack and slioiil 
(let’s. 'I'he other dressos most in favor, 
are of colored jaconot muslin, embroi¬ 
dered w’ith a diiferent Imt suitable ctdoi 
to the dress. 

Dress caps of blond arc placed very 
backward, and have a wreath of jasmine 
and other small flowers. Turbiins are 
made now of very tiue India muslin, 
ornamented with gold ; the turbans th.it 
arc of crape are surmounted by the 
plume of a hird-of-Paradise or a heron, 
fastened among the folds. Tlie favorite 
manner of arranging the hair is in the 
firccian style; it is formed of plaits of 
hair, interwoven with chains of gold. 
The upper part of several berets of rose- 
colored gauze is crossed over by satin 
ribands, and a bouquet is fastened up 
on one side by a cockade. The morn¬ 
ing cups of muslin and line luce are not 
worn so large as in the last summer; the 
trimming in front consists of one broad 
lace border, which falls over a row of 
pulfed riband. 


aiiir SSeatitisc* 


BIRTHS. 

A SON and heir to lady Uibhlesdale; 
and sons to the wives ol the bon. Mr. 
Peiirhyn, the hon, F, Irby, Dr. Roget, 
major Walker of Ipswicli (twins), the 
rev. R. F. Follct, the rev. R. M. Mas¬ 
ter, Mr. W. Ryves, Mr. II. Raring, and 
Mr. J. (>. Rchrends. 

Daughters to tlie marcliioiiess of Ely 
and tlie countess of Morton, to lady 


Sarah Murray and lady Vivian, and to 
the wives of Mr. Stratford Canning, the 
rev. Dr. Rees of Kennington, Mr. R. 
Frankland, M.P., Mr. G. A. Moultrie, 
Mr, J. H, Latham of Eltham, lieutenant- 
colonel Sir D. Hill, and Mr. U. C. 
Gutiirie. 

At Ahr IA a E s. 

The rev. W. C. Totton, of Wcslniiu- 
ster, to Miss E. J. Knyvett. 
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Tho marquis of (’armarthen, to lady 
Hervcy. 

At Esher, the liflli son of ihc Lite 
Mr. John ilaniilton, of .Sundrnm, to 
lady Jane Montgomerie. 

The second sun of the late lord (.Ca¬ 
rina, to the youngest daughter of the 
late Mr. D. Lyon. 

Captain Hose, .M.P., to the fiftli daugh¬ 
ter of the late major-general Ve.sey. 

At Westminster, the bishop of Ja- 
malcH, to the eldest daughter of the late 
rev. l-)r. Page. 

Mr. S J. Capper, of Snarcsbrook, to 
Emma, daughter of the late Mr. W. 
(Jopeland. 

The rev. E. H. Mantell, to the eldest 
tlaughter of Mr. Isaac Minct. 

Mr. T. C. Hornyokl, to Miss Lucy 
Mary .Saunders, of Worcc.stor. 

Lienteiiant-colouel Bulkeley to lady 
Catharine lloiiverie. 

First at a catholic chapel, and after¬ 
wards at Bathwick church, Mr. J. L. 
Eyre, to the third daughter of the late 
iuar()uis de Sommery. 

Lord S. Lenox, to Mary, daughter of 
lord Clonciirry. 

Mr. W. (i. Jackson, of Wisbeach, to 
Mi ss Harriet Burchell, of Fulham. 

In the East-Indies, Alexander Chal¬ 
mers, M.H., of the Bengal medical 
e.stablishment, to Maria Frances Jane, 
daughter of lientenant-colonel Bishop. 

DSA Tils. 

The rev. Mr. Mitchell, vicar of St. 
Mary’s, Leicester. 

Mr. John Abbot, brother of lord 
Tenterden. 


At Sittingbourne, Mr. T. VValker, in 
his 8 Ith year. 

Mr. J. Hudson, solicitor. 

In his 77th year, Mr. Peter Moore, 
for many years representative in parlia¬ 
ment for Ooventry. 

Mr. T. A. Smith, lord-lieutenant of 
Carnarvonshire. 

Mr. J. Hollingsworth, engineer. 

Lord Forester. 

At the age of 30 years, the eldest son 
of Mr. C. Dibdin, the dramatist. 

Mr. Tett, formerly a theatrical singer. 

Elizabeth, lady Denny. 

The lion. Mrs. Elizabeth Alarsham. 

Lady Wilson, the wife of a master in 
chancery. 

The lady of the rev. count Rice, at 
the age of 6(i. 

At Norwich, Mrs. Henrietta (luriiey. 

At Uxbridge, the wife of Mr. Cliarles 
Baker. 

At Bexley, Mr. R. Littlefield. 

At Islington, Mr. IL White, formerly 
an editor of various journals. 

At Hackney, Mrs. Starkey. 

At Mile-End, Mr. Jonas Broivn. 

At Kew, Mr. Henry Cooper. 

At Richmond, Mr. C. Woodforde. 

Near Leicester, the only son of the 
late Mr. Paul Benfield. 

At Cambridge, in his 81st year, the 
rev, Thomas Kerrich, librarian of tlie 
university. 

Urged by a fit of despondency to 
drown himself, Mr. Conway, the tra¬ 
gedian. 

In Bethlehem Hospital, Margaret 
Nicholson, the maniac, who attempted, 
in 1786, to stab our late sovereign. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. I>. is angry with us for what he styles onr “ illiberality,” in refusing 
to remunerate those who offer literary aid. But we only refuse when trash is sent 
to us, or when the writers demand exorbitant pay; and who, wc ask, can justly 
blame us for this exercise of onr discretion? 

We have been desired to mention the deaths in a certain family over and 
over again, and also to re-state the pedigree of that family; but we protest de¬ 
cidedly against speh silly repetition. 

We promise a speedy insertion of the Dialogue in the Shades between Bo¬ 
naparte and Byron; hut we reject with contempt that dialogue which a corre¬ 
spondent has taken the trouble of copying from a volume of Mr. Landor’s Imagi¬ 
nary Conversations, and has sent to us as an original composition. 

The Stanzas addressed by H. D. S. to a Friend who was jilted by a very 
young Lady, are tolerable; but the conclusion is too caustic:— 

“ for light and vain, 

And false, has Woman ever been.” 

We are induced to accede, only in part, to the request of Mrs. S. 





LADY’S 


OR, 

MIRROR OF THE BELLES-LETTRES, FINE ARTS, 
MUSIC, DRAMA, FASHIONS, &c. 


JUNE 30, 1828. 



CONVERSATIONS AMONG THE DEAll. 

JVo. /. 

HONAPAKTE AND BYRON. 

Bon .—I have just learned from the 
pen of one of your former associates, 
Milord Uyron, that yon were fond of 
your name of JVoc/, because it furnished 
you Avith initials resembling- mine. I 
consider this as a compliment from a 
man of your genius, Avbich calls for ac- 
knowlegcment even in the shades. It 
is indeed one out of many which you 
were pleased to pay me, although you 
condemned me for not coming here be¬ 
fore I was called. 

—Sire, I owed it to myself to 
distinguish that which ivas excellent, 
and praise that whicli was glorious, 
even where it was seen in the person of 
one who was the enemy of that country 
in which i chanced to be born. 

Bon .—To tel! the truth (which is 
our custom here, you know), I was ad¬ 
mired by you still more on the latter 
ground. Opposition to the existing 
powers alike suited the piquancy of 
your satirical talents and the petulance 
of your temper,—a circumstance which 
1 cannot regret, since a different view of 
things might have given birth to “ death¬ 
less satire and immortal song” against 
me. I should have been nobler and 
fairer game than the old man (who was 

VOL. IX. 


in despite of his deficiencies a man of 
genius) whom you termed 

-- (lotiiig, driv'ling West, 

Europe's woist painter and pour Eugland’s best. 

Byr .—I had no spleen toward the 
man; my philippic belonged to the 
robber of Greece, ivhich I loved with 
the fervor of a first passion, combining 
with it those ideas of freedom which, 
hoAvever impracticable, are the finest 
breathings of the human soul, as you 
must know yourself, for you surely felt 
them in early life. 

Bon. —Yes—before I knew the world, 
I had many beautiful dreams about it: 
you had not these, for at a very early 
period you gazed at it through the 
darkest medium that youth, manly 
beauty, rank and talent, ever adopted. 
If men were the things you thought 
them, what would it signify if they ivere 
ill-governed ? 

%r.—If you disapprove my politics, 
1 shall not defend them. My poetry, 
like that of Milton, will be read, when 
my opinions, like his, arc forgotten.— 
We do and say a thousand things, which 
we care not to investigate, and are too 
indolent to defend, even when we know 
them to he defensible. For the present 
1 have only to beseech you not to form 
any ideas of me from the pages of 
Hunt;—my worst enemies will hardly 
do it. 

2 0 
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Bon. —I cannot find that you have 
any. The English press teems with 
abuse of your accuser. It strikes me 
as indicating little discernment in your¬ 
self (great as your talents were), that 
you so liberally abused the people who 
BOW generously defend you, and that 
ypu ^ose, for an inmate and friend, a 
man whose faculties had been constantly 
employed in defaming others. 

Byr. —He was only the foe of the 
base, so far as I knew him. I re¬ 
garded him as a friend to public virtue 
and a martyr for freedom. 

lion. —But not the less a licensed 
calumniator of every human being out 
of his own circle. 1 w’ell renienihcr his 
serving up a regular tirade every Sun¬ 
day against queen Cliarlottc ; condemn¬ 
ing her for accumulating money, and 
for deriving some kind of charity for 
which he advertised: yet she gave 
away nearly her whole income. 

Byr. —lie and his associates wanted 
her tp subscribe liberally to the relief 
of some German towns which you had 
ruined. 

Bon. —And if she had done so, they 
would have said tliat she took the money 
from impoverished Britain to assist her 
own countrymen, from whom she derived 
nothing. 

Byr. —I dare say they would; but 
she ought to have explained. 

Bon. —Pardon me, she ought not.— 
She had lived fifty years in the country, 
and her good deeds, though secretly 
erformed, were well-known. She had 
ecu an exemplary wife and mother, had 
purified her court, improved the taste 
and manners of the higher ranks; and, 
although she was known to possess a 
superior understanding, had never in¬ 
terfered in the politics of the country. 
Was sucli a woman to concede explana¬ 
tion to a low calumniator like Hunt?— 
No! her dignity of nature, not less 
than her German pride, forbade such a 
degradation. 

Byr. —I have ho sympathy in Ger¬ 
man pride, royal pride, or any other 
pride than that oi genius s anti I am 
surprised to find your majesty so con¬ 
siderate for any other at this time of 
day. 

Bon. —I plead guilty to that charge; 
and, since you must remember how ouen 
you werq elated with the recollection of 
your alliance with ducal' dignity, and 
with the thought that the blood of the 


Gordons circulated in your veins, you 
miglit as well confess your own aristo¬ 
cratic prejudices. You are aware that 
your intimacy with Hunt was pointed 
out as unworthy of your grade, and you 
couhl not holster yourselt up with affect- 
iiigtodecin his intellectual rankanntonc- 
inent for his deficient situation, which 
it would have been, had he produced 
proofs of genius or learning of a high 
order, (jn the contrary, you found 
yourself every day paying too dear for 
your whistle, (as Dr. Franklin says), 
and in your vexation you took revenge 
on-the innocent object, who has since 
been guilty of a very natural though 
not honoralde rctrihution. 

Byr .—The aflair to which you allude 
was not such a friendly connection as 
you suppose. I liked Shelley, consi¬ 
dered IJunt as his friend, knew him to 
be in distressed circumstances, and there¬ 
fore olfered him a home in my house, 
suited tu his wants, to the wishes of liis 
friend, and our united views in tlic pub¬ 
lication of a work which required the 
aid of u man who imdiTstood the mecha¬ 
nical arrangement of such a volume. 
You will be aware that I did not want 
him for society, since I could always 
command more than it was conve¬ 
nient for me to receive, besi'le Shellej' 
and his wife,—to say nothing of that 
connection wliich ofiered a sweeter solace 
for hours of retirement, than could he 
expected from any man, especially a 
married one with a large family of child¬ 
ren, too wise to be playful, and yet too 
young for conversation. 

Bon .—1 do sec this certainly, and I 
wonder how you kept together at al]„ 
especially as it is very plain that your 
most simple meanings were unnaturally 
distorted, and even your kind intentions 
placed to the account of unkind feel¬ 
ings. Your Examiner was evidently a 
man of narrow views, as every man is 
who mixes little with the world, reads 
a few books on one side of a question, 
accustoms himself to consider the power 
of writing decently the first of all hu¬ 
man acquisitions, and has longpersuadcd 
himself that he is the first of writers. 
Such a man sees always through the 
tuedium of his own inflated imagina¬ 
tion. He had formerly thought you 
more than man; the moment he found 
you human, he conceived you to be less; 
and it is now his object "to make the 
world see with his eyes. 
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Bt/r .—It is his object to obtain rc- 
yenge for suppo.sc(l Injury, if I may 
judge from the rancor of his malignity. 

Bom.-— I do not see that, 1 confess. 
He merely apprehends that the world 
may think him under higher obligations 
than he knows himself to have hcen, 
and so far lie has surely a right to clear 
himself. 1 do not believe, with all that 
can be said on the point, that you were 
ever geiicrons to him. 

Jii/r .—I fonsider debt as the most 
terrible of all degradations. In learning 
to be regular, 1 resembled you, who 
have frequently relieved the tlioughtless 
and improvident by compelling them 
honestly to pay the debts whiclt they 
had contracted; and my own affairs rc« 
quired my first attention. 

Bun .—I paid Mademoiselle Georges' 
debts in this way certainly; she came to 
me in great distress in liussia, saying, 
“she was driven out of that country, 
and dared not return to her own.” I 
knew her to be extravagant, and, I 
doubt not, you knew the same of Hunt; 
but still I think your conduct resembled 
the narrow policy of a Scotchman, 
rather than the good feeling to be ex* 

r weted from a sympathising poet and a 
iberal nobleman; a mere trifle in so 
cheap a cotintry as Italy would have 
made him at ease in his family, and could 
not have been missed by you, especially 
after you had shared the fortune of your 
wife. 

Bt/r .—In that case I .should have had 
all the independence and liberal notions 
and soaiing sensibilities of my Leontius 
to contend with. Nobody knows how 
to manage people of this description. 
Their delicacy is wounded by your gifts, 
their friendship lacerated if yon with* 
hold them; they are so confoundedly 
sensitive, so “ tremblingly alive, all 
over,” that they can neither be touched 
nor let alone. Hud I dared to act as a 
liberal nobleman, would not my nobi- 
lity have made my liberality hateful in 
the eyes of this precious couple? As’ 
the lady had no notion of any walk in 
life but her own, how could 1 lead her 
into circumstances which might prove 
that there was “ another and belter?” 

Bun .—You had difficult cards to play, 
I grant, with respect to those people ; 
but other circumstances seem to prove 
that covetousness- was your besetting 
sin, although yon were capable of ge* 
nerous actions; it is, indeed, a very 
common case, especially among spend¬ 


thrifts, being indeed a part of that self¬ 
ishness which hoards, or lavishes, for 
the same narrow end. 

Byr. —You might as well believe the 
fellow when be tells you that I was in* 
capable of love. • 

Boa. —So I might undoubtedly; for 
in general tlie same tomperament that 
produces this disease, reixiers tlie soul 
incapable of love in its higher qualities. 
I cannot liowever be brought to believe 
this of you. 1 think you could love 
p^siunately and tenderly, but perhaps 
not constantly ; for 1 never knew a vain 
man constant;—bis desire of new con* 
quests destroys iu him the simplicity 
and habitual devotion which belong to 
sincerity and tlie contentedness of a 
loving heart. 1 judge from cirenm* 
Stances, not report, for in that I have no 
faitli. Many once loudly declared that 
I conld not love—my marriage with 
«Iosephinc, not less than vvith Marie 
Louise, was said to be political; but 
now they read my letters to her, and 
pronounce them full of profound and 
tender passion, although they were ad* 
dressed to a wife. 

Byr. —You were married, it is true, 
but parted by the most painful of all 
situations; •consequently, the alter¬ 
nation of Iiope and fear, the very food 
which sustains love, was experienced by 
you in perfection. 

Bon. —Every woman knows how to 
deal this stimulant to her lover in 'suf* 
licient quantities witliout war and five 
hundred leagues to aid her, and it is 
certain that I could love, and did love, 
without it. 1 will not however pretend 
to say that my life was, or conld be, of 
that quiet and monotonons character 
which is the greatest trial to love, as it 
exists among tlie higher ranks in mar* 
ried life. 1 was always so busy that an 
hour’s retirement was an hour’s enjoy- 
ment, and conversation with one who 
loved me was a treat after dismissing 
tlie crowds who loved themselves and 
therefore flattered me. Besides, as we 
advance in life, the repose of love is 
more desirable than its excitation,—-it is 
only a feverish appetite that can feed on 
roses and digest their thorns. 

Byr. — 1 now believe this to be true; 
but i died just at the time when I might 
have profited by the discovery. I had 
long before indeed been sick of the 
fervors of the passion, and had perhaps 
exhausted it by writing about it, and 
giving it so many attitudes and situ- 
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ations in my miiul, as to render its act< 
ual position devoid of that novelty, 
which in early life constitutes much of 
its charm. Of romantic, furious, law¬ 
less love, poor crazy, clever L- 

C -- Ir -had indeed given me 

more than a horror; and it was no 
wonder that I took refuge in the pale 
of iiiatriinony by way of antidote. To 
say, however, that I married for money 
only, is a lie—a heartless, cruel, and 
ridiculous lie. That I was struck with 
the person of my future wife even wli^st 
totally ignorant of her rank in life, 
Dallas has proved, and all who knew 
her at that period would, 1 am certain, 
allow that she was a lovely young wo¬ 
man, very likely to attract a man who 
had been living in the world as I bad 
been; for she afforded a perfect con¬ 
trast to the women hy whom I had been 
surrounded. In her style of beauty, 
her modesty and retired dignity, there 
was a quiet kind of captivation which 
neither alarmed nor entranced ; yet it 
was piquant, and the consciousness that 
I did not merit such goodness and 
purity, prompted me to search for that 
in me ivhich might be wrought into 
virtue for her sake. If she had set me 
a task by which 1 might have won her, 
as the knights errant did the ladies of 
old times, she would have saved both 
herself and me; for 1 should have 
achieved her bidding, though Hunt 
insinuates that I was a coward. 

7/on.—Leave Hunt to his pages and 

I irofits. I would rather look into your 
leart for five minutes, than into his 
book for as many hours; and 1 now ask 
you how was it possible that such pre¬ 
paration of good ground for happiness 
as that of improved murals and increased 
sensibility, happened to raise no better 
fruit ? 

7/^r.—Unfortunately we had both 
been too long suffered to follow our 
own inclinations. She was, liowevcr, 
the less obstinate and self-willed of the 
two, and would probably in time have 
been obedient from hanit, as well as 
from principle and affection, if her mo¬ 
ther had permitted it, and in that case 
perhaps I should have become generous, 
and not have exacted full submission. 
At the same tim6, 1 was conscious of 
my genius; and, although she was so, 
I wanted^ her to hold it still iiighcr, and 
thought it ought to be my apology for 
the many capices in which I had been 
ted to indulge in consequence of my 


various travels, my bachelor habits, and 
still more my previous intercourse with 
worthless society. She was a highly 
educated (or what U called a learned) 
lady; and, as every woman who does a 
man’s work in this way, may be said to 
do much inure, since she attends also to 
the acquirements of her own sex, it was 
no wonder that she was a little conscious 
of her mental stores as well as myself; 
and thus the wealth wliich ought to have 
made us mutually rich, became a source 
of rivalry and bickering. In short, we 
were very clever people, but might he 
considered as spoiled children. 1 had 
wit enougli to torment both her and 
myself very ingeniously; she had 
ability enough to make me feel myself 
humbled under iier want of esteem, and 
angry at wiiat I chose to deem deficient 
affection ; and, as men in this state of 
mind run out and play the fool, whiLst 
women cry in their chambers, or com¬ 
plain to their mothers, it ivas no wonder 
that we soon became sufficiently un¬ 
happy for either to be acted upon by 
tiiose around us. 

Bon .—^Theii you conclude that you 
might have been a happier man, if united 
to a woman of inferior knowicge?—it 
is certainly natural for you to deem 
mind of little value in the sex, since 
your mad woman of genius kept you 
perpetually in hot water, and your uc- 
complisbea svife reduced you to the 
freezing point. 

Bj/r .—Yet her conversation, when 
we iverc pleasant together, was so su¬ 
perior and .so amusing, that it rendered 
that of other women insipid. The Ouic- 
cioli, young, lovely, and amiable as she 
was, with all the grace and fire of her 
country (which continually recalled my 
young love in Greece and even Harrow 
to my mind), soon became milk and 
water in comparison, and- 

Bon .—Pardon me for interrupting 
you; but your last words remind me of 
gin and water,—a beverage to which I 
am a stranger, but which is spoken of 
as implying something disgraceful.-— 
What may this potation ^ " 

Byr .—Gin is the common spirit made 
in England for the use of the canaille. 
1 found that, when diluted, it suited my 
^constitution, and tliercfore drank it in 
'preference to the wines and liqueura 
which did me injury. A man of Mr. 
Hunt’s democratic principles ought to 
have honored me for this similarity of 
tny taste'to that of the sovereign people j 
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but unliappily lie was too fine a gentle¬ 
man for his own party, his comfort, or 
his friend. 1 ought, however, to for¬ 
give hitn for this exposure, since I had 
already announced my partiality to this 
evening draught, by terming it “ true 
Hippocreiic,” in my poem of Don 
•luan. 

Bon. —'I’rue, and many other things 
must be forgiven on the same principle. 
You had called on the world to observe 
your peculiarities, sympathise in your 
feelings, and pardon your levities ; you 
had transferred their interest from 
the poet to the man ; and, as the public 
curiosity was naturally excited on the 
point, it is no wonder that your lead 
was followed beyond your wishes, and 
that your hours of privacy were even 
more canvassed than mine. In doing 
this you opened a door for falsehood not 
less than truth, or that construction of 
truth which often becomes falsehood 
unintentionally. You could not expect 
that all tlic painters of your life would 
.see through the same medium, use 
flattering colors, or give just pro¬ 
portions. 

iiyr ,—Not all certainly, but Leigh 
Hunt most of all; for ] believed that 
he hail a great regard fur me, and I 
really liked him very much ; fur he is 
a man whom one can like exceedingly, 
especially in his times of sufl'ering, I 
felt mure in days past for this man than 
1 now care to remember. 

lion .—But surely you know a man 
cannot be always miserable in order to 
be interesting. Neither I nor Welling¬ 
ton could live on horseback and fight 
battles every week. It was your great 
error to desire perpetual excitement: 
you did so even in your retirement.—- 
You were an exliibiting hermit or inig- 
anthropc in your seclusion: you resem¬ 
bled a beautiful woman who draws a 
veil over her face, saying, “Tlirough 
this medium i shall appear still fairer 
yon courted the eyes that pursued you, 
and believed that you divided the world 
with me. 

liyr .—And so I did. 

Bon. —Yes, with the idle, the book¬ 
ish, the sentimental, you might; but 
the great mass of mankind have other 
affairs in hand, and with most of them 1 
was a very important personage. I 
came not to this interview, howevgv; to 
speak of myself. If your poems should 
live as long as my history, you may be 


content. At present 1 shall be so, if, 
neglecting the remarks of journalists, 
ci-devant mantua-makers, blue-stocking 
buys, and Italian countesses, yon win 
give me some particulars of ybur do¬ 
mestic life. Did your wife really eat 
too much, or bed she an unpleasant 
mode of eating ? are you one of those 
men who must have all the choice bits? 
if you are, you surely did not love, 
unless you gave them to the beloved; 
for the passion that can make no sacri¬ 
fice is only appetite. Did the woman 
whom you stigmatised so terribly, tell 
lies of yon or reveal unpleasant truths ? 
was your wife jealous as an empassioned 
woman, or angry as an injured lady? 
Did' you love your child like a fond 
father, or only talk about it like a poet 
and an exile? Had you any proper 
feelings toward that other chU'd, whom 
you sunt to be buried in England for 
the sake of wounding your wife? did 
that desire to pain her arise from re¬ 
maining love, which was incapable of 
indifference, and sought to hide its ex¬ 
istence beneath its anger; or did It 
spring from the bad temper of a spoiled 
child ? 

Byr .—You interrogate me like a 
grand inquisitor; but, since your ques¬ 
tions are not put in the tone of com¬ 
mand, 1 am willing to answer them.— 
It is a pleasure to me to hold converse 
with a congenial spirit, nor do i shun 
expostulation with one whom in many 
oints 1 acknowlegc my superior; but 

must take time for the purpose.— 
Hunt’s book certainly rufllea me; and, 
though Moore’s verses have somewhat 
consoled me, 1 am not sufficiently com¬ 
posed for the task this morning. 

Dun .—^Then we will defer it, and I 
will only detain you to say, that Moore 
is the last man who ought to throw a 
stone at Hunt, at least on the score of 
ingratitude. He went to America, was 
half worshiped hy the people, and came 
home to bespatter them with calumny 
and render them ridiculous—the most 
unpardonable of all injuries. He ob¬ 
tained a place from the government, and 
wrote a lampoon upon the prince regent 
and his family; and, with talents only 
second to your own, he has omitted no 
means of proving that he despises and 
hates the country which has given him 
fame, and perhaps fortune also. 

If your msijesty had spent one 
evening in the society of this charming 
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poet and prince of good fellows, you 
would orerlook these errors. 

Bon .—You judge of me from your¬ 
self. I never was given to selfish in¬ 
dulgence of that description of which 
he is tlie high-priest. Neither wit nor 
wine fascinated me. ’ A phrenologist 
would tell you there was no club organ 
to be found on my scull. Adieu—re¬ 
member my questions. 

(7’o be concluded in our next Number.') 


autojbiography, not a ficlitioua but a 
true Story.* 

RIr. Ol'lston, one of the parliament¬ 
ary representatives of Poole, floiirishe»l 
as a merchant both at Lisbon and Lon¬ 
don. WliL'n he removed from the former 
to the latter city, his family consisted of 
his sister, Mrs. tioddard (an imperious 
woman who ruled her brother) and her 
daughter. He also brought over a 
young Portuguese lady, the intimate 
friend of his niece, Mericas de Syiva.— 
This lively girl, it smns, attracted more 
attention than Mrs. Goddard’s daughter; 
and that ladj(, in a fit of angry jealousy, 
desired tliat she might bo shipped off 
for Portugal, where a convent awaited 
her. With some appearance of spirit, 
however, Mr. Oulston declared that, if 
she should go back, he would escort 
her himself. Accordingly, he and the 
young lady apparently set ofiT for Lis¬ 
bon : instead of taking shipping, how¬ 
ever, the wealthy merchant, though 
much older than the lady, made a pro- 
osal of marriage, which was accepted 
y Mericas, and 'they were united, in 
those days of easy weddings, by a Fleet 
parson. Thu marriage was kept a pro- 
Ibund secret. Mr. Gulston took lodg¬ 
ings for his young wife, as a parlor- 
hoarder, in a school in Devonshire, and, 
after the lapse of a proper .time, returned 
to town. For fifteen years the secret 
was kept; daring which time his wife 
bore him two children. Mericas was a 
Roman-Catholic, and Mr. Gulston, 
though born and bred in Lisbon, had a 
hatred of that faith; he assigned this as 
a reason for concealing his marriage. 
It is also probable that he dreaded the 
temper of liis sister. This was probably 
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the incipient cause; and the duration 
of the clandestine intercourse ma^ per¬ 
haps be attributed to that quality of 
mind which the phrenologists call 
secretiveness. 

The ensuing history is related by the 
merchant’s daughter. 

“ The earliest recollection 1 have of 
existence may he dated from my having 
attained my fourth year, when I found 
myself and my mother in a great hoard¬ 
ing-school aj: Maidstone,under the names 
of Mrs. and Miss Thomson. We lived 
entirely in a sep.irate apartment, and 
never mixed witli tiiu numerous inhabit¬ 
ants of the house, except that on Sun¬ 
days I was coupled with a girl of my 
own size, and joined the procession two 
and two to church. The only person 
who came into the room (the stately 
governess excepted) was one of the 
teachers, whose name was Cornish. She 
came at stated hours to teach me to read. 
She was esteemed a very learned per¬ 
sonage, and really was very superior to 
the generality of people in her iniserablu 
employment. She was the orphan 
daughter of an ofiicer wlio had taken 
great pains in licr education, and with 
whom she had lived some time in France; 
she was very little older than my 
mother, and they became much attached 
to each other. 

“ Prodigious, I dare say, was the 
progress which 1 had made, when my 
career in literature was ant'ortunately 
stopped. In little more tiian a year iny 
mother received a letter, and it was an¬ 
nounced that wc quitted Maidstone the 
very nej^t day. Sad was the parting to 
Miss Cornish. A coach was at the door 
early in the morning; no man-servant— 
my mother, self, and maid, drove off; 
and the curiosity of a whole boarding- 
school could not discover to what place 
we were going. It was in November; 
the roads were bad, the horses tired ; 
so that it was quite dark when our 
journey was finished, and we were set 
down in Mortiiner-strcct, Cavendish- 
square. In those days Mortimer-street 
was quite detached from the rest of the 
town, consisted of very few houses, open 
behind to the fields, and really more 
retired than a country village. The 
house appeared to me too small to live 
in; but it was perfectly neat, and our 
family was not large; it consisted of my 
mother and self, one maid who was 
ready to receive us, and Hannah, whom 
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we brought with us,—an honest faitlnul 
creature, who had lived with my mother 
before 1 was born. 

“ The next morning, mama told me 
we liad an uncle coming to see us. The 
term gave me no idea. 1 had never 
heard of a relation, nor had it ever en¬ 
tered into my head that ii was necessary 
to have any. I hud just observation 
enough to perceive that my mother’s 
hands shook when she pinned iny frock. 

I was convinced this uncle frightened 
her, and most heartily wished he might 
not enino. At lust a uouhic knock ^he 
first I had ever heard) announced his 
arrival. Mania turned pale; Hannah 
bounded into the room with her face as 
red as scarlet, crying out, ‘ Here lie is 
and I ran behind my motlier’s chair to 
hide niys«*lf. He einhraced my mother, 
wlio received iiim witli a floo<f of tears, 
and was himself much affected; he 
caressed me witli the greatest tenderness, 
and hy degrees my terror subsided. He 
was a very handsome man, with an un¬ 
common airof dignity in his person and 
manners. I thonglit him very old; he 
was then forty-six, just double my 
mother’s age. To my alter astonish¬ 
ment, he and mama conversed in a lan¬ 
guage 1 did not understand, and then 
I first learned she was a Portuguese; 
her broken English, 1 thought, tvas a 
natural defect, which Aliss Oornish took 
great pains to correct. In the evening 
my uncle left us: his visits were fre¬ 
quent. I (lid not love him ; he was too 
solemn, and by degrees 1 remarked that 
my motiier was always dejected after he 
had been with us. She told me I ought 
to love him, for he was our best frienci; 
but it could not yet be. 

“ When people are said to have lived 
a retired life, it is generally nnder.stood 
that they have/cie acquaintances; but 
wc had positively none at all. this uncle 
and Miss Cornish being the only human 
beings wcever saw. My mother loved 
work; her great amusement was attend¬ 
ing upon roe, and every article of my 
dress was of her composing. I was 
always nice as a waxen doll, and have 
been stopped as I walked from church 
to ask who made my frocks. When 1 
walked in the fields, my mother as well 
as the maid went with me, and the for¬ 
mer always accompanied me to church. 

I slept in a boudoir within my mother’s 
room, and observed that she rose very 
early on Sundays, and locked me in; 
npon asking why she did so, she told me 
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she was at her devotions. At eight 
years of age, 1 was inoculated. Hroni- 
field performed the operation, my uncle 
being present, wiio had a bed put up for 
himself in a parlor, and never quitted 
the house night or day till I was wejl. 
As a reward for my conformity during 
the illness, 1 was to possess whatever 1 
asked fur. Aly request was a dozen 
dulls. Notwithstaudmg that 1 had little 
exercise, and all my amasements were 
sedentary, 1 enjoyed perfect health, f 
became a complete wurk-woiuaOv| :tnd 
have now by me two performances, 
finished when 1 was ten years old, which 
would do honor to a nunnery. My de¬ 
light was to place iny duzen dulls in 
rows before me, each huldingsutnc work; 
and so situated 1 plied niy needle fur 
hours together. Aliss Cornish sometimes 
read aloud; she was an uncoinuionly 
good reader, and had succeeded .so well 
in tcaehing me to read Milton, that, if I 
had been perched upon a table at a 
spouting assembly, 1 might perhaps 
have obtained great applause. 

“ In process of time the calm serenity 
of my life was sadly disturbed. Mama 
fell into a bad state of health; she sen¬ 
sibly swelled. Alis^ Cornisli told me it 
would go off; but nothing could traii- 
quillise my fears; I was prepossessed 
that she would bursty and cried myself 
to sleep every ni^lit. Could they have 
known how much i suffered, they cer¬ 
tainly would have found some method 
to comfort me; but I thought it great 
to conceal my sorrows. Aliss Cornish’s 
style of education had exalted my ima¬ 
gination, and 1 fancied myself a heroine 
in affliction. At last a wonderful phy¬ 
sician was applied to, w’ho could only 
attend my mother at his own house, 
where there was no room for me. I 
can even now shudder at the recollec¬ 
tion of what I suffered when my mother 
left me. Miss Cornish remained with 
me; but oh, how dismal was the cliauge! 
She took pains to divert me, but all in 
vain. She had not the tender winning 
ioaysoi mama; the confined life we led 
made her melancholy; whereas, though 
my mother had often violent fits of cry¬ 
ing, she was naturally remarkably 
cheerful. . We never saw ray uncle, and 
remained with only one maid, Hannah 
having attended my mother. Three 
long months crept heavily away, when 
a penny-post letter, the fint I had ever 
received, brought me the joyful news 
of mama’being quite well, after 
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came a second letter, fixing the day of 
her return; and in which slic bade me 
put by my dolls, for she would bring 
me one that was alive. I must at tliis 
time have been just nine years old. Joy 
alone possessed me; no other idea took 
place. 1 now neglected all my family 
of dolls, and spent all my time in watch* 
ing the little baby. The day my uncle 
was expected, 1 went with a great air of 
importance to my mother, and told her 
I thutiglit we had better hide the child, 
for uncle might not like we should 
keep it; and it would break my heart if 
he should send it away. She told me 1 
needed not be afraid; that my uncle 
loved children, as I must know by his 
fondness for me. I was rather aflfronted 
at being called a child, and having niy 
advice slighted. Original sin peeped 
out between pique and fear. 1 was 
thoroughly out of humor, and received 
my uncle with a flood of tears. Hu 
anxiously inquired the cause, when 
mama, with a degree of courage that 
astonished me, and a smiling counte¬ 
nance, told him that I had gotten a live 
doll, and was afraid he w'otnd he angry. 
He laughed, assured me he was not dis¬ 
pleased, and bade'me fetch it. I brought 
It, fast asleep, and with trembling hands 
laid it upon bis lap, kneeling down, 
partly to support it, and partly to soften 
nis heart for my little favorite. He 
smiled upon us both with an appearance 
of tenderness 1 had never experienced 
before, kissed my forehead, and pressed 
the infant to his bosom. Mama leaned 
over his chair, her face glowing with 
delight. It was a silence of a minute; 
my little heart was affected I knew not 
how, and love for my uncle was horn. 
He told me I must call it brother, and 
in time become its governess. Not a 
single idea yet arose in my mind; my 
fears were gone, my consequence in¬ 
creased, and 1 was perfectly happy. 
The. whole day passed delightfully; 
my solemn uncle was even merry,' and 
sang several Portuguese songs with my 
mother. They both sang uncommonly 
well. As night approached, they con¬ 
versed in their (to me) odious Portu¬ 
guese ; they both spoke with earnest¬ 
ness, and, when he was gone, my mother 
appeared dejected to the greatest degree. 

“ Four more yearS of ray life glided 
imperceptibly on without any event 
worth recoraing. In consequence of 
my deep reflection, it at last occurred 
to me, that it was very strange I bad no 


father. I asked my mother the reason, 
and whether he was dead ; and she told 
me niy father was abroad, getting a for¬ 
tune to maintain us. As my question 
visibly distressed her, 1 thought his ab¬ 
sence made her melancholy, and deter¬ 
mined never to mention him again. 

“ By the care of iny teacher, I was 
an absolute book of maxims and apo¬ 
phthegms. Never to ask questions was a 
thing particularly inculcated. In truth, 
I seldom thought at all. I was made to 
get volumes by heart to strengthen my 
memory, to copy wise things out of 
books, and to work a great deal. By 
habit all these things were pleasant to 
me. I taught my hrotiier to spell before 
he could well .speak; he was very merry,, 
and very mischievous, which amused 
and employed me. 

J list as 1 had attained my fourteenth 
year, my uncle, wlio was gone to Bath, 
was taken dangerously ill. My mother 
received the account by a letter from the 
physician, and the agonies into which it 
threw her are not to he described. Miss 
Cornish never left her, and tlie distress 
lasted some days; she neither ate nor 
slept, and hail frequent fainting-fits.— 
My uncle’s complaint was the gout in 
his stomach ; it happily fixed in his feet, 
and wc were taken from the rack by 
being informed he was totally out of 
danger. In a short time iiiy mother re¬ 
ceived a letter from liim, directed as 
usual to Mrs. Thomson, hut franked 
‘Joseph Gulston;’ Miss Cornish scream¬ 
ed with delight at the letter being 
franked, ■ and said, iu her high-fiown 
style, ' it was an omen portentous of 
approaching goodmy mother seemed 
pleased too, and I in my great wisdom 
thought them very silly at being so re¬ 
joiced at saving the postage of a letter. 
Some days passed without any farther 
intelligence, wlicn one night we were 
alarmed by a double knock at the door; 
only females being in the house, and its 
situation so near the fields, the doors 
and windows were chained, barred, and 
bolted, even before it was dark. Han¬ 
nah pot her bead out of the parlor-win¬ 
dow, crying, * Who is there?' A voice 
answered, * Let me in, I must see your 
mistress.’ She shut the window, and 
ran up to inform us that a man wanted 
to come in; be was not like any body 
she had ever seen, but he must be a gen¬ 
tleman, for he bad a gold-laced hat. My 
mother immediately thought it was a 
messenger to tell her my uncle was 
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dead; ‘ oli no,’ said I, ‘ I *liire say it is 
ray papa.* In the rneaii lime the poor 
frentlenian grew impatient and knocked 
again. Wlien he was admitted, we found 
biiii to be a little old yellow round man, 
dressed in a scarlet waistcoat laccd with 
gold and a bob wig. My mother ran 
up to him, took him by the hand, and 
said, ‘Oh! Mr. Diaz, what have yon to 
tell me? is he alive? i.s he well?’— 
‘ Both, my dear good lady, thank Ood,’ 
said he. ‘ Let me sit down, and look 
at you, for I am so glad, 1 do not know 
how to express myself.’ I then caught 
his eye. lie jumped up. * Miss Gul- 
ston, 1 pre.sume!’ Mama nodded assent 
to the identity of my person. ‘ Young 
lady, I beg your pardon;’ and the man 
took both n>y hands and kissed then. 
Atiast he took two letters out of a 
pockct*book, gave one to my mother, 
the other to me; mine was directed to 
Miss Giilston, and it would not be an 
easy task to describe the eagerness with 
which I opened it. The contents were, 
—‘ My dearest child—I am afraid you 
will be disappointed when you learn 
that, instead of the young papa you 
expected one day or "other to see, you 
must be contented to accept your old 
uncle in that character. Yiju have 
hitherto led a melancholy life; but I 
promise you it shall be in future as 
happy as it can be made, by the tenderest 
indulgence of your ever alfectionate 
father, , Joseph Gueston.’ 

“ Aly mother, whose letter was much 
longer, was reading it with tears stream* 
irig from her eyes. I knew not what to 
think; whether it was joy or grief I felt 
1 could not tell; 1 crept softly to my 
mother, and laid my hand upon her arm; 
she understood me, and embracing me 
said, ‘ Do not be frightened, luy love, at 
seeing me cry; they are tears of joy, for 
I am now the happiest of women.* 

“ I was now informed that Mr. Diaz 
ivas my father’s book-keeper, and had 
known iny-mother when she was a child. 
1 asked Miss Cornish why my father 
had been so secret; she said, 1 mast 
learn all particulars from my mother; 
she could only .tell me that she herself 
had always known who my mother was, 
and that she was married to the person 
whom I took for my uncle. She added, 
that my father was Very rich, and a 
member of parliament. Mr. Diaz came 
the next day, and took us in bis coach 
to purchase all sort$bf decorations; this 
was soon done, fur my motiier would 
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not buy lialf the tine things Diaz and 
Cornish recommended. The only pur¬ 
chase I remember was a flowered silk 
gown for Hannah. The bustle which 
took place kept us all employed. 1 
wanted to know a great deal; but, as 
mama said little, 1 thought it right to 
adhere to my maxim of not asking ques¬ 
tions. One thing I learned in general 
conversation from Mr. Diaz, that my 
mother was a Roman Catholic. Had he 
said she was a Mahometan, it eouUl not 
have shocked me more; for T'Md so 
often heard my father speak severely 
against the Papists, that I really licld 
them in horror. Mama saw my astonish¬ 
ment, and said, ‘ It is very true, my 
dear; you know I told you 1 was at my 
devotions when I arose early on a Sun¬ 
day ; 1 then went to mass.’ Excellent 
creature!’ said Diaz, with hands and 
eyes lifted up. He was a rigid Papist; 
and it Wiis remarkable that, with niy 
father’s bigoted aversion, the wife he 
loved, and the friend he trusted, should 
both be of that persuasion. 

“On the whole, 1 found myself less 
tranquil, less happy than I was before. 
1 felt indignant at things having been 
concealed from me, which seemed to 
have been known to every body else; 
for even Hannah told me she knew my 
uncle (as we called him) was my fatliur, 
though she acknowlegcd she did not 
know his real name. "My mother was 
thoughtful and busy. Miss Cornish 
bored me with rules of behaviour in 
which she was herself totally unin¬ 
formed. Hannah followed me (every 
moment she could spare from arranging 
her wardrobe) with congratulations and 
raptures at the grand life we should now 
lead. Though so many years are pass¬ 
ed, can exactly draw my character as 
it tlien was. My heart was very sus¬ 
ceptible, and I loved my mother almost 
to agony; 1 was conceited and captious 
if mama or Miss Cornish laughed at any 
tiling I did or said; I was affronted 
even to resentment; 1 was grave, not to 
say dull, and from the constant attention 
that had been paid to me, and the want 
of young society, 1 was pedantic and 
unnatiirM; in some respects 1 possessed 
information beyond my years, in others 
1 was a mere infant, and I was not mis¬ 
tress of a single talent. 

“ The great, the important day at last 
arrived, when we wera to quit uur 
humble habitation. There then appeared 
a new coach witii four fat black Wrsec 

2 F 
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and a still fatter coachman, a cliariot and 
pair with two servants on horseback, 
all in new liveries; this was a height of 
magnificence to which ideas liad 
never soared. The steadiness of my 
philosophy sank many degrees, ana, 
however mortifying it may be, i must 
acknowlege that a new guest called 
vanity stole into my heart. 

^‘Nothing could exceed the a(fection< 
ate joy with which my father received 
us; my mother was overcome almost to 
fainting; she soon recovered herself, 
and in a few hours appeared as much at 
home as if she had never been absent; 
it was not so with me; the number of 
servants, the parade of the dinner, the 
sideboard of plate, &c. kept me in 
perpetual astonishment, and, fur from 
despising Hannah, 1 sought her com¬ 
pany, that we might talk of 
' To be sure. Miss,' said Hannah, ‘ it is 
Heaven upon earth to live so and see 
such plenty, but 1 takes care not to ap¬ 
pear strange, and 1 would advise you to 
do the same, that the sarvants and the 
company may nut think w'e never saw 
any thing handsome before.’ Had Miss 
Cornish heard Hannah’s maxim of de¬ 
ceit, how would she have trembled for 
her pupil’s murals I 

Kew Green at that time consisted of 
very few houses;' there was not one be¬ 
tween that we inhabited, and what was 
called the palace. As i was walking in 
the garden with my father, a man called 
over the hedge, ‘How do you do, neigh¬ 
bour ? What a shy fellow you are! 
After passing yourself off for a bachelor, 
you have brought home a wife and 
children, 1 hear. Fie upon you! what 
will the widow say?- 1 have just sent 
George to her house with a willow 
branch.’ 

“ 1 was all astonishment to hear my 
father with his bat in his hand reply, in 
the most respectful manner, to what 1 
thought a very impertinent address. It 
was Frederic prince of Wales; George 
was afterwards our king, and the widow 
was lady Irwin, who was lady of the 
bed-chamber to the princess of Wales. 
It seems this same widow and my father 
were a constant royai joke i she viS» 
a good-looking oldish person, aud whe¬ 
ther having been twice married they 
thought she had no dislike to the state, 
or her having declared (though highly 
vriaing the Howard blood), that she 
knew no situation so useful and so re¬ 
spectable as that of an English mecchant, 


gave rise to this badinage, I cannot tell: 
DP it as it may, she was very friendly to 
my mother, and took a great deal of 
notice of me. She was so learned that 
I believe she knew as much Latin as a 
second-form boy does at Eton; she 
wrote poetry, and every body was afraid 
of her. 

“ My father was very popular, which, 
added to a great deal of curiosity, 
brought a neighbourhood of ten miles 
rounct to visit us; my mother was de¬ 
lighted, and the people were all charmed 
With her easy manners and great viva¬ 
city; as to myself I suffered torture; 
while only elderly folks were present I 
was tolerably easy, but when misses 
came 1 felt so awkward, so inferior in 
accomplishments, that I would gladly 
have parted with all the wisdom of which 
1 had been so proud, for only a little 
share of their playful pleasantness ; in 
general I was thought little better than 
an idiot. Lady Irwin took to me partly 
out of contradiction, (for she was 
-always exclaiming against pert forward 
girls), and partly, I believe, at the re¬ 
quest of my father. She sent for me 
whenever she was at leisure, and was 
diverted with my oddities, my mammst 
and my innocence. Hy her advice my 
father kept me two years in the country, 
during which time 1 made a rapid pro¬ 
gress in forgetting my maxims, and 
became a little like other young people.” 

The candid simplicity of this 
narrative renders it particularly interest¬ 
ing, and we are pleased to find that the 
lady who penned it became in the sequel 
an amiable and respectable matron, while 
her brother was honorably known as an 
amateur and patron of literature and the 
arts. 


A MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE, from a 

JVovel which bears that Title. 

Near the end of a London spring 
(that is to s-ay, about the middle of Au¬ 
gust^ was married by special license, at 
her lather's house in Haricy-street, Em¬ 
meline Benson to Ernest, lord Fitz- 
henry, only son of the carl of Arling- 
ford. The ceremony was like most 
others of its kind; the drawing'U'oom 
was crowded with relations and friends 
on both sides, dressed in congratulatory 
smiles asd new bridal finery. 

Emmeline’s father, an opulent city 
merchant and banker, appeared arrayed 
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in aconiplctcly new suit for the occasion. 
The flrst ^losswas not offiiis coat, which 
hun^ stiff upon him, as if not yet re¬ 
conciled to tlie homely person to which 
it was destined to belonjr, while each 
separate bright button reflected the col¬ 
lected company. Ilis countenance glow¬ 
ing with happiness, he busied himself 
in attentions to his guests, provoking, 
is remarks, those congratulations 
which dattered his pride and parental 
fondness, and, with bustling joy, mak¬ 
ing the necessary preliminary arrange¬ 
ments for the ceremony about to take 

f )lace, which was to raise his ohly .ajid 
tcloved child to that elevated situation 
in life, in which it had ever been the 
first wish of his heart to see her placed, 
and whicii his partial affection thought 
her so w'ell fitted to grace. 

Mrs. Biirison’s feelings seemed of a 
less joyous nature, and sometimes even 
a tear started into tier eye, in spite of 
herself, when she endeavoured to smile 
in return to the kind wislies of her 
friends. She was too fond a mother not 
to feel painfully tlie loss of her daugh¬ 
ter ; and that feeling was not unmixed 
with anxiety, in giving her to one of 
wliotn she personally knew little. 

All were now assembled except the 
bride and bridegroom. The father of 
the latter, apparently as much deliglitcd 
as Mr. Benson iiimsclf with the intended 
union, was of course among the com¬ 
pany ; but lord Fitzhenry did not ap¬ 
pear ! V'arious conjectures were formed 
as to his absence. One person declared 
he had observed his carriage at tlie door 
of his lodgings as he had passed; 
another, that he was certain he had seen 
him in a distant part of the town not 
long before. The delay was beginning 
to be aukward, and, at every distant 
sound of wheels, both fathers looked 
anxiously along the street, but in vain. 
At last, the welcome rattle of a carriage 
driving furiously was heard. It stopped 
at Mr. Benson's door, and in a minute 
lord Fitzhenry, with a flushed cheek, 
hurried into the drawing-room. Auk¬ 
ward as such an entrance must naturally 
he, still his agitation seemed even be¬ 
yond what the circumstances of the 
moment would have been likely to pro¬ 
duce on a young man of the world. 

Lord Fitzhenry, at twenty-seven, was 
remarkably well-looking, and on his 
countenance and whole figure was that 
stamp of high birth, which, even where 
beauty does not exist, more than com- 


in High Life. 

pensates for its absence. The general 
character of his countenance was that of 
openness and good-humor; but an agi¬ 
tated, even a melanclioly expression 
now clouifcd it, which all noticed. 

The marriage ceremony commenced 
immediately. As it proceeded, the 
bridegroom trembled violently. When 
called upon to pronounce his vow, his 
voice was scarcely audible; and as he 
placed the ring on his bride’s hand, he 
nearly let it fall to the ground. 'But all 
was soon finally said and done—io few 
are the words which, once read over, 
totally change our existence, and fix our 
fate in life for ever! Tlie usual congra¬ 
tulations passed, and tiie chaise and four, 
decorated with bridal favors, rattled to 
the door. Emmeline threw herself sob¬ 
bing into her mother’s arms—the first 
sob, since those of childhood, which had 
ever been wrong from her light heart. 
Her proud father gaily kissed her cheek, 
addressing her by her new title of “ lady 
Fitzhenry;” then, drawing her arm 
within his, hurried her down stairs, and 
placed her in the carriage, into which 
the ‘‘liappy pair” drove off as fast as 
four post-horses could convey them. 

How blank such moments are to those 
wlio remain behind! The company soon 
separated after the usual breakfast, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Benson were left atone. 
All excitement over, the deserted mo¬ 
ther’s spirits then sank; mournfully she 
paced the now silent room, and mecha¬ 
nically removed from the table Emme¬ 
line’s work-box, which she had .left 
behind her, gazing on her name, en¬ 
graven on the lid, till her tears burst 
forth. Her distress roused Mr. Benson 
from the trance of exultation in which 
he had been lost as he watched the last 
bridal carriage tliat had driven from the 
door, and he kindly hastened to his 
wife.—” Why, my good woman, crying ? 
and on such a day, when you should be 
so happy-~for shame! for shame!”-- 
Mrs. Benson shook her head mournfully 
” God grant it may indeed jorove a happy 
day! may pur beloved child be so!” and 
she sighed deeply.—How can you 
doubt she willT’ said her husband; 
** she has every thing, this world can 
give; rank (and he laid a great stress 
on that word), riches, youth; and, for 
a husband, a most excellent and accom¬ 
plished young man, of whom every one 
speaks well; none of your gamolers, 
jockeys, spendthrifts. 1 am sure Em- 
incline and ourselves ai‘e the envy of all 
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our acqiiiiintaiico. Any one might be 
pleased and proud to see his daughter so 
ivell married.’'—Mrs, Benson again 
sighed, wiped away her tears, and then 
ijiiictly returned to her usual avocations. 

After the performance of the nuptial 
ceremony, the bride and bridegroom 
repaired to Arlingford>Hall. The jour¬ 
ney was melancholy, because Fitzlienry 
was musing on the impropriety of his 
conduct, and Emmeline was too modest 
to break the silenre. He resolved to tell 
all to the lady, to let her fully enjoy the 
honors, the w'orldly advantages of the 
situation he thought she had in her 
union with him sought; to assure her 
he would ever endeavour to make her 
happy, hut that she must never hope for 
his affections. Often, after an awful 
pause, he resolved to speak, but each 
time his courage failed him; and, finding 
all explanation by word of mouth im- 
]>ossil)ic, he then resolved on writing to 
her. For that purpose he left his bride 
soon after dinner, and she had time to 
ruminate on her situation, before he re¬ 
turned. When here-appeared, he seemed 
ill the feverish state of one who had 
taken a desperate resolution : he hurried 
up to her, asked whether she wished 
for candles, and rang the bell violently 
till it broke. His band shook so much, 
that he tried in vain to tic the string 
together again. Emmeline smiling said, 
she supposed she was more used to 
striitgs and knots, and begged to assist 
him. As she took the cord« her hand 
accidentally touched his—it was as cold 
as ice. The servant brought in cand]e.s, 
and asked, if liis lordship, or my lady, 
would have supper, or wine and water: 

‘ Fes, some wine directly,’ said Fitz- 
lienry, hardly conscious of his demand. 
When it came, he endeavoured to ^jour 
out some for Emmeline; but ttvice,Trom 
the nervous shaking of his hand, he was 
forced to put down the bottle. The bride 
was really alarmed. “ Surely,” she said 
timidly, “ yop are very unwell.” He 
did not seein to heed her, but drank off 
a lar^ goblet of witte, and then with a 
steamer voice and manner said, “ 1 have 
something on my mind which I must 
make known to- you—jterhaps 1 should 
have done it sooner—I thought it best 
for both of us to write it,” and he held 
out his letter: “ Take it with you into 
your own room,” he added, seeing that 
she was going to break the wil. He 
took up a candle, gave it hen went with 
her to the door, put his hand on the 


lock, and said, “ When yon have read 
this, forgive me if yon canthen hasti¬ 
ly seising her hand, which he almost 
convulsively grasped, he left her. 

What poor Emmeline’s feelings were, 
can be better imagined than described. 
In one short moment, a thousand vague 
fears and horrors passed through her 
mind. It was her turn now to tremble, 
as, with the dreaded letter in her hand, 
she hurried to her own room. She there 
found her maid, whose presence discon¬ 
certed her much; but she resolved to 
take off her gown speedily, and then 
disraias her. Never before, she thought, 
had her attendant been so slow and te¬ 
dious. She entangled or pulled every 
string into a knot. At last, her gown 
off—that beautiful lace gown in which 
her poor mother had that morning, with 
so much pride,. arrayed her—all her 
bridal finery laid aside, she told her maid 
she wanted nothing more.—“Nothing 
more, my lady!” said the maid asto¬ 
nished ; ‘ shall I not put up your lady¬ 
ship’s hair? Shall I not wait to take 
away your candle? Mrs. Benson desired 
me to”——and she .stopped short.— 
“ No, I want nothing,’ again said Em¬ 
meline, in a voice she could hardly 
conitnuiid. When the servant was gone, 
Emmeline sat for several miiiutes with 
the letter in her hand, before she had 
courage to open it. At length, taking 
a violent rcsointioii, she bndte the seal, 
and was shocked at the unkind commu¬ 
nication. 

Such a marriage was necessarily 
The husband, having con¬ 
tracted It solely with a view of extrica¬ 
ting his father from embarrassments, and 
having previously connected himself 
^Vith a friend’s wife, for whom he hud 
a stronger alTection than fur Emmeline, 
suffered this amiable woman to appear 
us “a wife andno wife,” and defied the 
opinion of the vvorld: hut he at length 
saw the folly and baseness of his con- 
dnet, and died in her arms with indica¬ 
tions ef penitence. 


THE MARCH oe.intb£i.ect, 
illv»trated;from the JSfoveloJ Penelope. 

Two persons become companions on 
a journeyone is a gentleman of the 
old school; the other, a believer in the 
increasing sense and wisdom of our 
times. Mr. Kipperson, the intcHcetual 
man, says to the stranger, ‘ You l«ivc 
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hftcii abroad, I suppose, sir?’—‘ 1 have, 
^ir,’ said Mr. Primrose, ‘ and that for a 
long while: it i>s now upwards of six¬ 
teen years since 1 left England, and 1 
am most happy to return to it. Many 
changes have taken place since 1 went 
abroad,and some, J hope, for the better.’ 
—* Many improvements have indeed 
been made in the course of that time. 
We have improved, for instance, in the 
rapidity witli which we travel; oar roads 
are as smooth as a bowling green. Jjnt 
our greatest improvements of all arc our 
intellectual improvements. We have 
made wonderful strides in the march of 
intellect. England is now the first 
country in the world for all that relates 
to science and art. The cultivation of 
the understanding has advanced most 
astonishingly.’—‘ 1 remember noticing 
when I was in India,’ said Mr. Prim¬ 
rose,' ‘ that the number of publications 
seemed much increased; but many of 
them appeared to be merely light read¬ 
ing.’—* Very likely, sir; but we have 
not merely light reading; we have a 
most abundant supply of scientific pub¬ 
lications; and these are read with the 
utmost avidity by all classes of people,' 
especially by the lowejr classes. You 
have no doubt heard of the formation of 
the mechanics’ institutes?’—‘ I have, sir,’ 
replied Mr. Primrose; ‘but I am not 
()uite aware of the precise nature of their 
constitution, or the object at which they 
aim. Perltaps you can inform me.’— 

‘ That 1 can, sir,’ said Mr.,Kipperson; 

* and 1 shall have great pleasui'e in so 
doing; for, to tell you the truth, I am 
a very sealons promoter of these instU 
tutions, the object of which is to give an 
opportunity to artisans, who are em¬ 
ployed all day in manual labour, to 
acipiire a scientific knowlege, not only 
of the art by which they live and at 
which they work, but of every thing 
else which can be known or become a 
subject of human inquiry or interest.'— 

‘ But surely,’ interrupted Mr. Primrose, 

' it is not designed to convert mecha¬ 
nical into scientific men. That seems to 
my view rather a contradiction to the 
general order of things.’—‘ I beg your 
pardon,’ replied the other; ' you are 
repeating, 1 perceive, exploded objec¬ 
tions. is it possible, do you think, that 
a man should do his work woirse for 
understanding something of the philo¬ 
sophy of it? Is it not far better, where 
it 18 practicable, that a man should act 
as a rational refiecting creature, than as 


a piece of mere machinery ?’■—‘ Very 
true, certainly, sir; you are right. Ay, 
ay, now I see: you instruct all artisans 
in the philosophy of their several em- 
pluyments j fur instance, I suppose, you 
teach architecture and read lectures on 
Vitruvius to journeymcn-bricklayers ?’ 
—‘ Nay, sir,’ replied Mr. Kipperson, 

‘ we do not carry it quite so far as that.’ 
—‘ Oh! I beg your pardon,’ replied . 
Mr, Primrose; ‘ j had not the sligotest 
idea that this was carrying your system 
too far. It might, perhaps, be a little 
refinement on the scheme, to suppose 
that you would teach tailors anatomy; 
blit, after all, 1 do not see why you 
should start at carrying a matter of this 
kind too far. The poet says, * a little 
knowlege is a dangerous thing;’ and, 
fur my own part, I can sec no great libe¬ 
rality in this parsimonious and stinted 
mode of dealing out knowlege; for, 
unless you teach the lo^er classes all 
that is to be taught, you make (or, more 
properly speaking, k^ep ,up) the di¬ 
stinction.’ 

Mr. Kipperson was not best pleased 
with these remarks: he saw that his 
fellow-traveler was one of those narrow¬ 
minded aristocratic people, who are de¬ 
sirous of keeping the mass of the people 
in gross ignorance, in order that they 
may be the more easily governed and 
imposed upon; though in good truth it 
has been said, that the ignorant are not 
so easily governed as the enlightened. 
The ingenious and learned Mr.Ifipper- 
son then replied, ‘ You may say wliat 
you please, sir, in disparagement of the 
system of enlightening the public mind ; 
but surely you must allow that it is far 
better for a poor industrious mechanic 
to attend some lecture on a subject of 
science or philosophy, than to spend his 
evenings in druoKeaness and intemper¬ 
ance.’—‘Indeed, sir, 1 have no wish to 
disparage the system of enlightening the 
public mind; and I am quite of your 
opinion, that it is much more desirable 
that a labouring man——’—‘ Operative, 
if you please,’ said Mr. Kipperson; ‘we 
have no labouring men.'—* Well,’ pur¬ 
sued Mr. Primrose, * operative: the term 
used to be labouring or working, when 
1 was last in England. I will agree 
with you, sir, that it is really better that 
an operative should study philosophy, 
than that he should drink an inordinate 
quantity of beer. But do you find, sir, 
tiiat your system docs absolutely and 
actually produce such eifects ?'—< Do 
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we?’ exclaimed Mr. Kipperson triumph* advance as their leisure and opportunity 
aiitly: ‘that we certainly and clearly allow them? For, according to your 
do; it i.s clear to demonstration; for, account, the very poorest ot the com- 
since the establishment of mechanics’ rnunity are better instructed now, tlian 
institutes, the excise has fallen off very were the tfcntry wheri f lived in Eii|(- 
considerably. And to what can that land.’—‘ Education, sir,'answered Mr. 
deficiency be owing, if it be not to the Kipperson, witlt the tone of an oracle, 
fact which I have stated, that the oper* ‘ is altogetlicr upon the advance. The 
atives find philosophy a far more agree* science of instruction has reached a 
able recreation after labour than drink- point of perfection which was never an- 
ing strong beer ?’—‘ You may be right, ticipated; . indeed, I may say, we are 
sir, and 1 have no doubt you are; but, astonished at ourselves. The time is 
as 1 liavc been so long out of England, ^*o\v arrived when the only ignorant and 
it is not to be wondered at, that my uninformed persons are those who have 
ideas have not been able to keep pace had the misfortune to be educated at our 
with the rapid strides which education public schools and universities ; for in 
has made in England during that time, them there is no improvement. [ have 
I am very far from wishing to throw myself witnessed the most shocking and 
any objection or obstacle in the way of egregious ignorance in those men who 
human improvement. You call these call thenis<>lves ma.sters of arts. They 
establishments‘mechanics’institutions;’ know nothing in the world about agri- 
bnt pray, sir, do you not allow any culture,architecture, botany, ship-bulld- 
except mechanics to enjoy the benefit of ing, navigation, ornitboiogy, political 
them?’ Now there is a very numerous- teoonomy, icthyology, zoology, or any 
class of men, and women too (for I of the thousand sciences with which all 
should think that so enlightened an age the restofthe world is intimate. I have 
would not exclude women from the actually iieard an Oxford student, when 
acquisition of knowlegc) who have looking over a manufactory at Eirming- 
tiiuch leisure and little learning—1 ham, ask such questions as shewed that 
mean the servants of the nobility and he was totally ignorant even of the nidi* 
gentry at the west end of the town. It ments of button-making.'—‘ Astonish-' 
would he charitable to Instruct them ing ignorance!’ exclaimed Mr. Friin- 
also in the sciences. How pleasant it rose, who was rather sleepy; ‘ 1 dare 
must be now for the coachman and foot* say they make it a rule to teach nothing 
man, who arc waiting at the door of a but ignorance at the two universities.’— 
house for their master and mistress, at ‘ I believe yon arc right, sii*,’ said Mr. 
or after midnight, instead of sleeping on Kipperson, rubbing his liands with cold 
the carriage, or swearing and bias* and ecstasy; ‘ those nniversities have 
pbeming, as they too frequently do, to been a dead weight on tiie country for 
nave, a knbwlegc of astronomy, and centuries; but their inanity and weak- 
study the movements of the planets! ness will be exposed, and the whole 
Is there no provision made for these system exploded. There is not a com- 
poor people?’—‘ Certainly there is,* said moo boys’school in tlie kingdom which 
M r. Kipperson. ‘ There are cheap pub* does not teach ten times more useful 
lications which treat of all the arts and knowlege than both the universities put 
sciences, so that, for the small charge togetlier, and all the public schools into 
of six-pence, a gentleman’s coachman the bargain. Why, sir, if you send a 
may, in the course of a fortnight, be- boy to school now, he does not spend, 
come fully acquainted with the Newto- as he did formerly, ten or twelve years 
nian theory.’ Mr. Primrose was now in learning the Latin grammar; but noiv 
delighted and astonished; he could be learns Latin and Greek, and French, 
hardly believe his senses; he began to German, Spanish, Italian, dancing, 
imagine that he must himself be the drawing, music, mapping, the use of 
most ignorant and uninformed person the globes, chemistry, history, botany, 
in his majesty's dominions. ‘But,* con- mechanics, hydrostatics, hydraulics, hy- 
tinoed he, ‘ if those persons, whose drodynamics, astronomy, geology, gym- 
time and attention are of necessity so nasties, architectnre, engineering, bal- 
much occupied, are become so well in- looning, and many more useful and 
formed, do otliers, who have greater indispensable arts and sciences, so that 
leisure, keep pace with them; - or, I lie is fitted for any station in life, from 
should say, do tiiey keep as much in the a prime minister down to a shoeblack.’ 
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D(>fore this speech was finished, Mr> 
Primrose was fast asleep; but short is 
the sleep in a coach that travels by n^ht. 
The coach stopped and awoke him from 
a frightful dream. VVe do not wish to 
terrify oiir readers, hut we must relate 
the dream in consequence of its singu* 
larity. He dreamed, then, that he was 
in the island of Laputa, and that, having 

{ irovoked the indignation of some of the 
earned professors by expressi ng a doubt 
as to the practicability of some of their 
schemes, he was sentenced to be buried 
alive under a pyramid of encyclopaedias. 
Just as the cruel people were putting 
the sentence into execution, he awoke 
and found his coat-collar almost in his 
month, and heard the words geology 
and physiology from the lips of his rel> 
low-traveler. He was very glad to find 
that matters were no worse." 


THE kuzzilbasii, a Tale of Khorasan. 

3 VOLS. 

The hope of rivaling the fame of 
Hajji Baba, has impelled another writer, 
who is evidently well actpiainted with 
Oriental manners and customs, to throw 
his personal experience into the form of 
a fanciful tale; and he has evinced con¬ 
siderable talent in the execution of his 
pleasing task; but his judgement is not 
equally conspicuous, for he has very 
aukvvardly introduced a second story, 
instead of interweaving or connecting it 
with the principfLl tale, and the super¬ 
natural agency is badly managed. 

Ismael, a young Persian, is carried 
away from hU father’s ruined habitation 
by a party of Toorkoinan marauders.-— 
He passes the time of his captivity on 
the hanks of the Oxus, under the appel¬ 
lation of Kvzzilbath or Rcd-Heaa (a 
name given to the Persians in general), 
and strengthens his frame and sharpens 
his courage by manly exercises and mar¬ 
tial exploits. He at length escapes 
across the desert, and enters into the 
service of Nadir Shah, whom he follow^ 
from one victory to another, until his 
adventures terminate in* the felicity of 
marriage. 

The incident which has ' the chief 
influence on his subsequent fortune, is 
his introduction to Nadir’s brother, 
while he is wandering in the desert aftei: 
his escape. The interview is described 
with due spirit.—‘‘The loud neighing 
of my Itorse awoke me with a start, as 


the first light of dawn broke in the east. 
Quickly springing on my feet, I looked 
around for the cause of alarm, and saw 
a single horseman advancing.^ To 
tighten my girdle round my loins, to 
string my DOW, and prepare two or three 
arrows fur use, was but the work of a 
few moments; before these preparations, 
however, were complete<l, the stranger 
was close at hand. Fittii^ an arrow to 
my bow, I placed myself upon guard, 
and examined him narrowly as he ap¬ 
proached. He was a mao of goodly 
stature and powerful frame; his hard 
countenance, strongly marked, and fur¬ 
nished with a thick black beard, boro 
testimony of exposure to many a blast, 
but it still preserved a prepossessing ex¬ 
pression of good-humor and benevolence. 
His turban, sadly torn, and twisted here 
and there with small steel chains, was 
wound around a red cloth cap, that rose 
in four peaks high above the head. His 
riding-coat of crimson cloth much 
stained and faded; opening at the 
.bosom, showed the links of a coat of 
mail which he wore below; a yellow 
shawl formed his girdle; his huge 
trowsers, of thick, faivn-colored Ker¬ 
man wooUen-stulf, fell in folds over the 
large red boots in which his legs were 
cased; by his side hung a crooked 
scimitar in a black scabbard, and from 
the bolsters of his saddle peeped out the 
butt-ends of a pair^ of pistols—weapons 
of which 1 then*knew not the nse, any 
more than of the match-lock which was 
%luag at his back. He was mounted 
on a powerful but jaded horse, and ap¬ 
peared to have already traveled far. 

When this striking figure had ap¬ 
proached within thirty yards, 1 called 
out in the Turkish language, commonly 
used in the .country, “ Whoever thou art, 
come no nearer on thy peril, or 1 shall 
salute thee with this arrow from my 
bow“ Why, boy,” returned, the 
stranger, in a deep manly voice, and 
speaking in the same tongue, thou art 
a bold lad, truly! but set thy^faeai^ at 
rest, I mean thee no harm.’’—“Na^,** 
rejoined I, " I am on foot and alone.’ 1 
know thee not, nor thy intentions; 
either retire at once, or show thy sin¬ 
cerity by setting thyself on* equal terras 
ivith me; dismount from thy steed, and 
then 1 fear thee not, whatever be thy 
designs. Bewareand so saying, I 
drew niy a^row to the head, and pointed 
it toward him. " By tlie head of my 
father!" cried the stranger, "thou art 
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an absolute youth!—but 1 like thee 
well; tby heart is stout, and thy demand 
is just; the sheep trusts not the vvolt‘ 
when it meets him in the plain, nor do 
we acknowlegc every stranger in the 
desert for a friend. See,” continued he, 
dismounting actively, yet with a weight 
that made the turf ring again, “ See, I 
ield my advantage; as for thy arrows, 
oy, 1 fear them not.” With that he 
slung a small shield, which he bore at 
his DHclt, before him, as if to cover his 
face, in case of trcacliery on my part, 
and, leaving his horse where it stood, he 
advanced to me. 

“ Taught from my youth to suspect 
and to guard against treachery, 1 still 
kept a wary eye on the motions of the 
stranger. But there was sometiiing, in 
his open though rugged countenance 
and manly hearing, tliat claimed and 
won my confidence. Slowly I lowered 
my hand, and relaxed the still drawn 
string of my bow, as he strode up to 
me with afirm composed step.—‘ Youth,’ 
said he, * had my intentions been hos¬ 
tile, it is not tliy arrows or thy bow, no, 
nor thy sword and spear, that could 
have stood thee much in stead. 1 am 
too old a soldier, and too well defended 
against such weapons, to fear them from 
so young an arm. But 1 am neither 
enemy nor traitor to attack thee una¬ 
wares : I have traveled far during the 
past night, and meap to refresh myself . 
awhile in this spot beTore 1 proceed; 
thou -meanest not,’ added he with a 
smile, ‘ to deny me the boon which 
Allah extends to all his creatures? 
What, still suspicious ? Comet then, I 
will increase thy advantage, and try to 
win thy confidence.’ With that he un¬ 
buckled his sword, and threw it with 
his matchlock upon the turf. ‘ See me 
now unarmed; wilt thou yet trust roe?’ 
—Who could have doubted longer? I 
threw down my bow and arrows; ‘ Par¬ 
don,* cried I, ‘ my tardy confidence; 
but he that has escaped with difficulty 
frOtn many perils, fears even their sha¬ 
dow—here are bread and salt; eat thou 
of them; thou art then my guest, and 
that sacred tie secures the faitli of both.’ 
The stranger, with another smile, took 
the oiSfered food. ‘ See, youth, I am 
forward to prove my sincerity. 1 con¬ 
sent to be thy guest, as thou wast first 
in occupation of this spot; and,indeed, 

1 am like to profit by it, seeing thy 
stores seem better and larger than mine; 
it is some days since I have eaten a bit 
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of bread like this. But now, with thy 
leave, I shall bring hither my weary 
horse, that he too may rest and be re¬ 
freshed.’ He gave a long whistle, and 
the animal came trotting to his call; 
then loosing the saddle, he scraped the 
sweat and dust from his sides, rubbed 
him heartily for a while, pressed his 
muscles, and drew his joints after the 
fashiun of a good and careful groom; 
then throwing over him a horse-cloth of 
felt, which had been fastened to the 
saddle, permitted him to graze at will, 
in all this i assisted, and gained many 
commendations for my willingness and 
dexterity.—‘So! well done, young man, 
one may see that thou lust learned to 
tend a horse ; there, rub his nose w'ell; 
lift up that off fore-leg till its joints 
crack again; now pull bis tail, nothing 
pleases a wearied horse more than that 
—we’ll then clap this clolli on him to 
keep his loins warm.’ 

“After this task had been performed, 
the stranger, turning to me, said, ‘Sec, 
the first beams of tlie sun have lighted 
up that distant mountain ; it is the hour 
of prayer, a duty 1 never neglect, nei¬ 
ther should’st thou omit U.’ The 
stranger performed his ablutions in the 
clear stream, and used it as men du 
who have toiled long. He bathed his 
head, his breast, and feet, and let the 
Cool water stream over his beard. He 
then prayed long and devoutly, pro¬ 
strating his forehead upon a piece of 
clay brought from Kerbelah. As I was 
less accustomed to protracted devotions, 
my pravers were sooner over, and 1 felt 
half ashamed at the circumstance: at 
last he rose and approached me: ‘ And 
now, youth, let us see what we can 
muster for breakfast.* He then produced 
very stale bread and cheese, and a few 
withered roots of garlick. ‘Here,’ 
cried he, opening wide his eyes, ‘ here is 
a pretty mess for a hungry man indeed ! 

1 nope,^ young man, you are better sup- 
plied; it not, come share with me and 
welcome; there is enough to keep life 
in our bodies till we reach better quart¬ 
ers.*—‘Remember,* said I, ‘thou art my 
guest; we join stocks on this occasion, 
at all events, and I have plenty for both.’ 
With that 1 produced my store, which 
was very respectable; it consisted, it is 
true, only ofoarlcy bread, but less an¬ 
cient than that of my new friend, with 
some tolerable cheese, some dried plums 
of Bokhara, and grape jelly, all good of 
their kinds, and all in sufficient quantity 
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to i|uit‘t any bciuple:s in; liuvo 

felt at interfering witli my proper allow¬ 
ance, lii(le4‘(l, sQcli scruples seenieil to 
be forci^^n to his frank anci liberal nature, 
arid be eyed the eatables with a look that 
snfliciently declared how welcome they 
were.—“ Hah, my younjf friend, you 
travel well provided—such things are 
not to be picked up in every corner of 
the desert: let us fall to, in the nain6 of 
God ’—We then fell upon the victuals 
like men who had fasted long, itnd who 
might nut soon again find wherewithal 
to satisfy their appetites. length, 
both being satisfied, and a pause having 
ensued, the stranger took occasion to 
remark on the singularity of finding a 
youth like myself alone in so dangerous 
and desert a country. But, greatly as 1 
had been prepossessed in favor of my 
new fiicnaby his frank deportment, 1 
did not think it altogether prudent to 
intrust him with my story; 1 therefore 
merely repHeil, that I had traveled from 
a great distance, and had encountered 
many dangers, but that, by the mercy of 
God, I had been preserved in the great¬ 
est extremity, and got my store of pro¬ 
visions replenished when nearly ex¬ 
hausted.—‘ Well,’ said the stranger, ‘ I 
press not to know thy secret; yet thou 
art young, and, though bold and cau¬ 
tious for thy } «‘tirs, mightest not he the 
worse fur assi.stancc from one who has 
seen something of the world, and who 
well knows every foot of these dangerous 
plains. Thou hast seen that 1 seek not 
to harm thee, and 1 tell thee, youth, 
there is something in thy look that 
draws me strongly to thee. Thy garb 
would speak thee a Kuzzilbash; but 
thy horse and bis harness, with thy 
spear, bow and arrows, are those of the 
sons of the desert:—1 might ', for 
well I know their fashion, that they 
belong to the trib^ of Tckehyet there 
is something of more noble lineage in thy 
large dark ey^s, thy high strai^t nose, 
and the smile which.plays around thy 
month. But be thou who thou mayest, 
Ibrahim Beg Keerkloo would never 
take a base advantage, even of a foe, 
whose guest lie hath bcen^ and with 
whom he hath eaten bread and salt, and 
whose hand has been given, as to a 
friend, in the broad desert!’ 

That our author has the eye of an art¬ 
ist, we might be* induced to believe 
from the following picturesijicie delinea¬ 
tion.—“ In one place, the nVerj which 
sometimes was hardly visible among the 
voi.. jx. 


reeds, took a sweep heiieath a shoulder 
of the bank rather higher than the rest, 
and swelled out into a little lake; a 
w'hite sandy beach bounded its waters at 
the foot of this bank, which rose above 
it, covered with green turf. Nearly in 
the centre of this beach, a spring of cleat- 
cold water, which took its rise sonic 
hundred yards olT, under a rock, fell 
into the lake. So tempting a spot had 
not been neglected in days of yore: the 
spring, from its source to the margin of 
the lake, had been enclosed widtin a 
garden, wliich, to judge by its remains, 
must have belonged to some powerful 
personage. Much care had, at all 
events, been taken to embellish the gar¬ 
den ; canals, with stone cisterns, had 
once adorned it, and fountains might be 
traced, which scattered the pure waters 
of the stream around to cool.the air.— 
Many stumps, for the most part ipiitc 
decayed, though some still threw out a 
few sickly shoots, proved that groves 
of orange, pomegranate, and otlier fruit 
trees; once flourished here, and long 
slenddr runners of the vine still crept 
among the tangled weeds. Just upon 
the edge of the bank, the little stream, 
after^lling a canal, had been trained t<« 
fall wer an artiflcial cascade of stone, 
the sides of which had been adorned 
with, ornaments of tlie same; but the 
canal w-as almost obliterated, and tin' 
stone over which the water rushed was 
broken, and had fallen in such amantiur 
as to conflne the stream still more. A 
' rude spout of stone had been placed so 
as te^ collect it in the basin .below, and 
to enable the women to All their water- 
vessels more easily. A huge old syca> 
more tree grew on one side, and over¬ 
shadowed me basin; and a vine, which 
had rooted itself among the broken 
stones, formed a still closer covering, 
protecting the water from the rays of 
the sun, so as to render it always* cool 
and refreshing. It was a delicious spot, 
and had become the favourite rendez¬ 
vous of the-whole neighbourhood. The 
women came morning and evening to 
All their water-skins; the elders ot the 
men met to smoke under the shade, and 
the youths to talk over their exploits 
performed or anticipated, to play at 
games-of chanw, and listen to tales, or 
to gossip with the women; the children 
sported below upon the green bank, or 
tnretf 'themselves into the sparkling 
waters of the little lake at its foot>’ 

A scene moVe connected with polished 

O Jv 

M Q 
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life is represented with some degree of 
elegance and force .—** 1 perceived that 
I was in a small apartment, exquisitely 
fitted np with all that could contribute 
to comfort and to luxury. The roof 
was painted with flowers of azure and 
gold; richly flowered hangings of felt 
and silk covered the greater part of the 
walls: and the shdves and recesses 
were filled with china and other orna¬ 
mental toys. Carpets of the most bril¬ 
liant colours covered the floor, and along 
the top and sides of tiie room were spread 
the thickest and softest cloths of Ker¬ 
man. A brilliant fire of wood, blazing 
in a handsome recess, diffused at once -a 
delightful fragrance and a genial heat 
through the apartment; and several 
silver lamps, and candlesticks bearing 
waxen tapers, shed a light equal to that 
of noon-day. But it was not imme¬ 
diately that these particulars could be 
observed, for my whole faculties were 
at first engrossed by one object; and 
that was a lady of majestic mien, richly 
dressed, who sat leaning upon a silken 
cushion, at the upper end of the'apart¬ 
ment. 8he was tail and elegantly 
formed; a vestof green velvet, embroid¬ 
ered with gold and lined with fur^^ was 
confined about her waist by an ontlige- 
coloured shawl, while another of rich 
crimson, and of ample dimensions, float¬ 
ed around her person, and fell in grace¬ 
ful folds almost to her feet. A black 
silk veil, falling from lier large tnrban, 
half-hid and half-displayed a face which 
left the gazer no power of dwelling on 
minor beauties. The black-pewiled 
brow rose over an eye full and dark as 
the antelope’s, but piercing and com¬ 
manding like the eagle’s, while a cheek, 
vying in its hue with the blossom of the 

{ lomegranate, gave earnest of all the 
oveltness which was yet concealed.— 
She clapped her hands three times, upon 
which a private door opened, and some 
female slaves entered, bearing trays 
covered with the choicest dishes. Our 
appetites, were counted by the most 
delicately-seasoned kabauhs and stews, 
omelettes, creams, and sweetmeats; and 
the richest sherbets of pomegranates, of 
limes, and of cinnamon, flavored with 
rose-water, mantled in china basins, to 
quench oor thirst. Fatima, with the 
sweetest smile, now invited me te sit by 
iierself, and helped me with her own 
hand to the choicest morsels, first tasting 
them to give them an additional relish. 
I in my turn, when I folind a dish of 


surpassing flavour, entreated her to ac 
cept a portion from iny hand.” 


NARRATIVE OP A JOURNEY PRO.M CON¬ 
STANTINOPLE TO ENOLANU, hy the 

Rev. R. fValsht Lii.u. 1828. 

A WORK of this kind becomes parti¬ 
cularly interesting at a time when the 
Turkish empire in Europe is exposed to 
such danger as to be (we hope) on the 
eve of extinction. The incorrigible bar¬ 
barians of the Crescent have too long 
been suffered to pollute the soil of Eu¬ 
rope, and to oppress our Christian 
brethren in every form of tyranny and 
insult. The apprehension of Russian 
aggrandisement, in the event of their 
expulsion, ought not to be put in the 
balance against the credit and advantage 
of that act of political justice which 
would confine them to Asia Minor, or 
drive them to their original haunts. 

Dr. Walsh, acting as chaplain to the 
British ambassador at Constantinople, 
liad many opportunities of accurate oh. 
servation, and his accounts in general 
are apparently faithful. While he admits 
that the Turks have some powerful 
means of resistance, he is of opinion 
that all their eflforts cannot avert or long 
delay their ruin.—“ Their great appre¬ 
hension is, that the Russian invasion 
will be made by sea; and, in this per¬ 
suasion, the Dardanelles and the Bos¬ 
phorus resemble one continued fortress, 
from the Sea of' Marmora to the Black 
Sea, Jn the year 1821, when a runture 
was apprehended with Russia, all the 
castles were completely repaired, and 
additional batteries were erected on 
every point of land which bore advan¬ 
tageously on the channel, so as to pre¬ 
sent a most formidable obstruction to 
any approach by water. Such batteries, 
however, will be altogether untenable if 
attacked on the land side, the high 
ground above tlve shores of the Bos¬ 
phorus every where commanding them; 
and, if a landing should be effected any 
where in the rear, they must be imme¬ 
diately abandoned. 

• • • • • 

** When 1 contemplated, on my tra¬ 
vels, the extent of the Turkish terri¬ 
tory, the fertility of the soil, .the abun¬ 
dance of the resources, the cattle and 
com it produced, and the interminable 
capabiliW it possessed of .producing 
more; the large cities of Adrianople, 
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Shumla, Rutscliuk, and the multitude 
of villages scattered over the country; 
—when I considered the despotic go¬ 
vernment that had absolute power over 
all these resources, to direct them in 
whatever manner and to whatever extent 
it pleased) and that this was but a small 
portion of the vast empire which ex¬ 
tended over three parts of the globe,— 
it seemed as if the Turkish power was 
a sleeping lion, which had only to rouse 
itself, and crush its opponents. But 
when, on the other hand, 1 saw the 
actual state of this fine country,—its 
resources neglected, its fields lying 
\vaste, its towns in ruins, its popula¬ 
tion decaying, and not only the traces 
of human labour, but of human exist¬ 
ence, every day becoming obliterated; 
—in fine, when I saw all the people 
about them advancing in the arts of civi¬ 
lised life, while they alone were sta¬ 
tionary, and the European Turk of this 
day diiiering little from his Asiatic 
ancestor, except only in having lost the 
fierce energy which then pu^ied him 
on:—when 1 considered this, i was led 
to conclude that the lion did not sleep, 
but was dying, and after a few fierce 
convulsions would never rise again.” 

Our author says, “ The Turks ob¬ 
tained possession of their European em¬ 
pire under a Mahomet, and they are 
(irmly persuaded that it will be lost 
under a Mahomet,—and that Mahomet 
the present sultan.” But this remark is 
founded on a vulgar error. We know 
ihat this name is written in many diffe¬ 
rent ways —Alohaminedt Jtlahoma, Ma- 
hoinmeol, JHehcmet, and Mahomet. The 
first mode is right, and the other read¬ 
ings are corruptions; yet they all refer 
to the same appellation; while Mah -. 
moud, though it so nearly resembles the 
name of the Arabian prophet, is as 
different in effect as our John is from 
James, or George from Gregory. The 
Turks cannot entertain that supersti¬ 
tions dread of which the chaplaiif speaks, 
because they know that the names are 
substantially different. If the reigning 
grand-signor could claim the prophet's 
name, he would be styled Mohammed 
the Fifth, as four of his predecessors 
bore that appellation; but it is certain 
that he is called Mahmoud the Second, 
and this well-attested point settles th# 
dispute. 

This sublime personage seeips t^be 
a favorite with llr. Walsh, who cannot, 
however, deny his horrible cruelties.— 


“ The number of janisaries destroyed by 
his order is variously reported. Beside 
those who perished at the barracks and 
in the streets, multitudes were caught 
and privately strangled in the houses 
where they were found: all the officers, 
with the exception of a few of high rank 
who had joined the sultan’s party, were 
known to have perished; and the gene¬ 
ral opinion is, that 20,000 were sacrificed 
on the occasion. Arubus and other 
machines were employed for several 
'days in dragging down the mangled 
bodies, and casting them into thenar- 
hour and the Bosphorus. Here they 
lay till, becoming buoyant by eor- 
ruption, they rose to the top, and were 
floated into the sea of Marmora, where 
the eddies frequently carried them into 
still water, covering the surface with 
large putrid masses, in which boats and 
ships were sometipies entangled and 
delayed. 

“ Since, the destruction of the janisa¬ 
ries, a death-like tranquillity has reign¬ 
ed at Constantinople, which no cause of 
excitement can disturb. Had the public 
mind been in that sensitive state when 
the news of the battle of NavarinO'ar¬ 
rived, which displayed itself at the 
breaking-out of the Greek rebellion, it 
is highly probable that th,e whole of the 
Franlc population would have fallen 
victims to a popular phrensy, whicji no 
authority could control.. But the spirits 
of the people were subdued, and their 
courage broken down; and the ordi¬ 
nary causes of irritation were powerless 
to move them. Whether the discipline 
of the new corps can supply the want of 
this undisciplined energy in future en¬ 
counters, remains to be tried. Had the 
new system time to organise itself: had 
habit rendered the discipline agreeable 
to the Turkish soldier, and practice 
made him expert,—no doubt it would 
have been a renovation which would 
have infused energy and vigour into a 
decaying system; but the Turkish 
empire seems just how in a perilous 
state of imbecilitv, the old military 
being destroyed, the new unorganised; 
their courage subdued,, their attaohment 
alienated; and just at the critical mo¬ 
ment threatened with a Mmbination of 
force such as tbev never, id theit Highest 
state of jMwer, bad to encounter. The 
sultan who has effected this perilous 
undertaking, in which so many of his 
predecessors failed, is a man, not in the 
prime, but still in the vigour of life. 
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He MietTCilfil Alustaplia in the year 
1808, uikI .so has been on the throne 
twenty years. He is’^now the only sur¬ 
vivor, 1 belie\ e, of thirty cliildren—fif¬ 
teen boys ami fifteen {ifirls—which his 
father left, ami is the lajst of the pro¬ 
phet’s male race of an age fit to reign j 
ami it is to this circum.stance, they say, 
he is indebted for his inviolability.— 
Had there been another of the sacred 
race old enough to substitute in his 
place, the janisaries would have long 
since deputed liini. He had two sons, 
one about the age of ten, to whom their 
eyes were turned as'his successor, when 
he should arrive at competent years; 
and ho knew, hy experience, it was as 
easy for them to do this as to-say it; 
for both of his predecessors bad been 
strangled, one of whom was Jiis own 
brother. His son prematarely died; 
and it was reported that he had been 
removed from the world by bis own 
father, lest he bhoirld ho set up in his 
place. It i.s known, however, that the 
l)uy died of the small-pox, and tliat his 
father has given an extraordinary ex¬ 
ample to his subjects, by having his 
surviving children vaccinated; and so 
has shewn, in one instance at least, a 
disposition to adopt European improve¬ 
ments in things not merely military. 
He is, moreover, a man ^vell vorsed in 
oriental literature, writes and umler- 
stands Arabic well; and his hatasherifs, 
whicli healways'clictates, and sometimes 
writes with his own hand, are admired 
for their style and composition. He is 
not a man of a morose or cnicl «iispo- 
''ition in hi.s own family; on the con¬ 
trary, he has several daughters by dif- 
tcrent mothers, to all of whom he is 
aifectionatcly attached; and in his ordi¬ 
nary iiitcrcdurse in private life ho is 
urbane and affable. His public con¬ 
duct, however, has been marked by 
t!Xtr;;ordiuary fierceness and unrelenting 
rigour, not only to raya.s, but to Turks 
themselves; and in this he has .shewn 
.in impartial disregard to human life, 
and not a strict adherence to hiitoan 
obligations, lint, whatever his con¬ 
duct has been to his own subjects, to 
those of other nations he has alhurded 
the most inviolable protection. He las 
discontinued the barbarous practice of 
ills predecessors, in sending ambassadors 
to the Seven Towers; instead of wltich, 
whenever they disagree, and ace'die* 



please to remain arc in security. Dur¬ 
ing the phrensied excitement of the 
populace, which took place at the break- 
ing-ont of the Greek insurrection, tbe 
odium and prejudice of the Turks ex¬ 
tended to all Christians; yet the Franks 
were perfectly safe, while tins Grcek.s 
were shot without mercy wherever they 
were met by the mob; and, notwith¬ 
standing a few accidents which occurred 
to individuals in the confusion, we never 
licsitated to walk abroad, cither hi the 
town or its vicinity, for business or 
amusement, though every Turk was 
armed with a yafagan and case of loaded 
pistols, which he was reaily to use on 
the slightest provocation. On rnoro 
recent occasions, wdiere such real cause 
of complaint and irritation existed, it is 
but justice to the salt.iii to say, that his 
moderation and good faith havctitford- 
cd c.xamples which the best Christian 
nations in Europe might he proud to 
follow.” 

Of the stupid ignorance and obsti¬ 
nacy of tlie Turkish character striking 
instances are given.—“The Turks an; 
so rude tiiid ignorant, that they think a 
man degraded who understands any 
other language than Turkish: when 1 
addressed Mustapha, therefore, in Eng¬ 
lish at tile post-house, lie would not 
answer, as it would have exposed us 
both to the contempt anil insult ot tiu 
fellows about ns, from which he had no 
means of [irotection. This deteraiiiied 
hostility to knowlege is, perhaps, the 
most extraordinary trait in the 'i'urkish 
character, and distinguishes them from 
every other nation at the present day. 
It is hardly possible to conceive a people 
priding themselves on being ignorant, 
and despising those who arc not so. 
The only one 1 cvci* heard of, who ac¬ 
quired a knowlege of a Frank laiigiiiigo, 
was Mustapha, and he was a reiicgiido, 
I'lnd did it at the hazard of his life. 
'I'hu prejudice is not less among the 
upper and educated classes. The 'I'urks, 
in their intercourse with foreign nations, 
are always obliged to use rayas as inter¬ 
preters. Tlie important function of 
dragoman to the Forte was always per¬ 
formed by Greeks before tlie late insur¬ 
rection; and, when the Turks tiionght 
theyri could no'longer confide in them, 
^herc could not be found in tbe empire 
one, of themselves, capable or willing 
to bold a coifKnunlcallon in a foreign 
hingnagc, and they were obliged to 
confer Um! M'tuftfiou uli it Tlicv 
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Ii'iivo sinci! Ihut, however, estahlialied a 
seiiiinaiy for the instructiou of a few 
voniig Tuiks in the diiferent Frank 
luntruaices, that they may be to 
utideduke and discharge a duty so im- 
l>t>rtant and coniidential, and no longer 
th'peud on the suspicious {idelity of 
strangers. This tardy and reluctant 
:i<loptioii of a measure so indispensable, 
is a strong proof of the pertinacity with 
wiiicli they adhere to ancient prejudices, 
which no one bnt a man of the energetic 
• hiirucUr of the present sultanMCOuld 
dare to oppose, or oppose with any 
fiifcct.” 

4 . h • fk 

“ I had occasion to remark the strange 
aptitiulc of a Turk to differ from^ a 
Frank, even in his most trifling habits. 
The house nc&t to a barber’s shop 
was ill progress of building, and there 
was a man writing down some inventory. 
All the persons I saw engaged were 
working in a manner opposite, to our 
usage. The barber pnshed the.razor 
from liini—ours draws it to him; the 
carpenter, on the contrary, drew the 
saw to him, for all the teeth were set 
in—ours pushes it from him, for ali the 
teeth are set out; the mason sat while 
he laid the stones—ours always stands; 
the scribe wrote on his hand, and from 
rigiit to left—ours always writes on a 
drsi: or table, and from left to right: 
hut'the most ridiculous difference ex¬ 
isted in the manner of building the 
lioiiso. IVc begin at the bottom, and 
linish to the top; this house was a frame 
of Nvood, which the Turks began at the 
tup, and tlie upper rooms were finished 
and inhabited while all below was like 
a lantern. However absurd these mi- 
mttitK may appear to you, the^ are traits 
of Turkish character, which form, with 
other things, a striking peculiarity. It 
is now three centuries and three quarters 
since they tdok Con^ntinople: during 
all that time they have been in constant 
contact with European habits and man¬ 
ners, and, at times, even penetrated as 
far as Vienna, and so occupied tlie veVy 
centre of Christendom. Yet, while all 
the people around them have been ad¬ 
vancing in the march of improvement, 
ill various ways, they have stood still 
and refused to move; and such is their 
repugnance .to any assimilation, that 
almost all the men who attempted to 
improve them, have fkUen victima.to 
their temerity, or die Turks ttiemsclvcs 
have perished in resistance; and, with 


very few exceptions, the great body of 
them are, at this day, ithe same puerile, 

I irojudiced, illiterate, intractable, stub- 
lorn race, that left the moantaiiis of 
Asia; 'and so indisposed are they to 
amalgamate with us in any way, that 
they still preserve a marked distinction 
in tke greatest ns well as in the minutest 
things.” 


CURIOUS TRAVELS OP A DIPLOMATIST 
i» the Interior of Mexino. 

The visitors of different parts of Eng¬ 
land, provided that they have plenty of 
money, which mat be called the sinews 
of travel as well as of war, may com¬ 
mand such luxurious accommodation as 
will almost make them forget the com¬ 
forts and delights of home; bnt this is 
rarely the case in other countries of 
Europe;—still less can it be expected 
in tSouth-America. 

Speaking of one of his excursions 
from the. Mexican capital, Mr. Ward 
saye, “ We proceeded to Hnehuetoca, 
where we slept. It was long since the 
inn there had opened its gates to such a 
cavalcade as oursbut, bad as the ac¬ 
commodations were, wo determined al¬ 
ways to stop at the inns, in lieu of pri¬ 
vate houses, except in places where we 
intended to pass some days, on account 
of the inconvenience with which the 
reception of so nnmerous d party must 
have been attended any where else. 

“ Mrs. Ward was accompanied by two 
Mexican maids, who, with the children, 
occupied a l^irge coach, drawn by eight 
mules. As we shut up our house in the 
capital, our whole establishment attend¬ 
ed us, although with some changes of 
character, in order the better to suit them 
to our purposes upon the road. For 
instance, one of the footmen acted as 
postilion, and, with the coachman, took 
entire charge of the coach, while a lad, 
who had been employed in the kitchen, 
appeared in the donbie capacity of male- 
driver and cook. In admtion to these, 
we had three servants for house-work 
upon the road; two men to drive the 
baggage-mules, and two stable-men to 
take ctiarge of the horses; and, although 
the nnmber may appear large, yet such 
were the complicated wants of the party, 
the various beds to put np and unmake, 
and the dlfiiculty in obtaining provi¬ 
sions, that \k was all that our united 
rtforta could accompUsh to get into 
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marcliing' order at seven o’clock in the 
morning, before which time we seldom 
found it possible to set out. One man 
was generally sent in advance to secure 
rooms, and to act as purveyor; this 
duty devolved upon a fine athletic 
fellow called Hilario, who had served as 
an artillery>man during the war of inde- 
endence, ,and who retained enough of 
is old military habits to make a most 
•valuable avant-courier. Mounted on 
an excellent horse, he scoured the conn* 
try in every direction, and if milk, meat, 
or vegetables, were to be found, we 
alway^s had them for our evening meal. 

“The party consisted of Mrs. Ward, 
Mr. Martin, the French consuhgeneral. 
Dr. Wilson, Mr. Carrington, and my¬ 
self. We were afterwards joined by 
the messenger to the mission, Don Ra¬ 
fael Beraza, and formed, with our serv¬ 
ants, a sqtiadron of sixteen men, well 
mounted and armed, with eight bag- 
gage>mules, and as many loose horses, 
which composed the advanced-guard. 
The great Mexican coach folmwed.. 
The servants rode next, with their sa¬ 
bres, guns, and Ismsos, all dressed in the 
leathern ranchero costume, which, in 
addition to its convenience in other, 
respects, had the recommendation of 
being the cheapest possible traveling 
dress; and we ourselves brought iip.tlie 
rear, to pick up stragglers, and to keep 
the party together. In very bad grounu, 
the order of march was reversed, and 
we took the lead ourselves, in order to 
examine the ravines, and to ascertain 
the spot where the carriage could cross 
with least damage, in this respect Hi¬ 
lario was of the greatest use, for he had 
the eye of a hawk, and some idea of the 
powers of wood and iron, and knew 
that there were some things which it 
was impossible for them to bear. His 
countrymen in general drive over or 
through every tiling, and look excess¬ 
ively surprised when an unfortunate 
wheel gives way with a crash, after 
surviving trials, which it would make 
an English coacbmaker's hair stand on 
end to look at. i could not imagine, at 
first, to what the toughness of Mexican 
wheels Was due; for they are clumsily 
put together, and the iron part is com¬ 
posed of separate pieces, instead of form¬ 
ing one compact circle. But then the 
whole is so hound up with stripes of 
raw hide, which contract in the sun, that 
it will rather bend tlum break, and can 
hardly fall to pieces under any circum¬ 
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stances. It sometimes indeed assumes 
rather an oval than a circular form, but 
this fault corrects itself; the projectin'' 
parts .are worn down by the rough and 
rocky roads; and as to any little addi¬ 
tional motion daring the process, it so 
seldom falls to the lot of a Mexican to 
glide over the country 'with the sort of 
even movement to which Mr. Mac- 
Adam’s labours have accustomed people 
in England, that a few jolts mure or 
less are really not perceptible. 

“ After this description,' my readers 
will not be surprised to hear that none 
of our party entered the coach as long 
as they were able to sit on a horse, and 
that Mrs. Ward, far from finding it a 
relief, endeavoured, from the first, to 
extend her daily rides until she was 
enabled to perform nearly the whole 
distance on horseback; wiiich she so 
far accomplished as to ride, I think, 
fourteen hundred miles out of the two 
thousand, to which the aggregate of 
our journey may have amounted. Be¬ 
tween a pasao horse and a carriage, on 
such roads, it is impossible to hesitate, 
except wlien the sun is so powerful as 
to render the protection of a roof de¬ 
sirable. The dust, whicli is at times 
exceedingly distressing wlicn riding, 
cannot be avoided; it had the effect of 
making us extend our line of march 
considerably; and, on a windy day, 
there was often a space of nearly half a 
mile between the head and rear of the 
column; the necessity for this increased 
as our live stock augmented, wbicli it 
did prodigionsly upon the road; for, 
when we got into the breeding coun¬ 
tries, where horses and mules were 
cheap, we made new purchases in order 
to relieve our tired animals, and entered 
Mexico on our return with fifty-six 
beasts of different kinds. We often 
amnsed oujrselves with fancying the sen¬ 
sations which thd appeartince of onr 
caravan would have excited in Hyde 
Park, or Longcliamp, where the wild 
liorses and mules, and the servants 
driving them at a gallop with the lassos 
whirling round their neads—the guns, 
and pistols, canteens, and camp-beds, 
and coach, in size like a Noah’s ark, 
perambulating, by some accident, the 
land instead of the water^ with festoons 
of tatajo (dried strips of beef), and 
handkerchiefs full of onions and tor¬ 
tillas attached fo different parts of it by 
the servants—would have formed a 
curious contrast to the neat chariot and 


Curious Travels of a Diplomatist. 
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four, with jpatent lamps and liveried 
Attendants, in which the preparations 
for a journey in Europe usually consist. 
Nor would the night scenes have ap¬ 
peared less singular, with the pack- 
saddles and horse-accoutrements ar¬ 
ranged in rows under the corridor; the 
arms of the servants suspended near 
them ; the horses picketed around, and 
the muleteers stretched on the ground 
by the side of a large fire, cooking their 
mess for the night in a common kettle, 
or preparing their beds under the coach, 
which served as a general place of ren¬ 
dezvous. Chapita, the Indian nucse, 
used to superintend the culinary oper¬ 
ations of this group ; and often have 1 
seen her, before daylight, bending over 
the fire, and concocting a kettle of cham- 
porada (a mixture of chocolate, maize, 
and water), with the child slung to her 
back, exposed to tlie bracing cold of the 
morning air.' 

We generally stopped at some rancho 
to breakfast, or sate down wherever 
there ivas shade, to eat the provisions 
which we had brought with us. When 
wc had finished our daily progress, the 
mules and horses were relieved from 
their loads and driven to water and to 
bathe; after which they enjoyed their 
restand food during the remainder of 
the day. Air four in the morning, the 
lassoing and saddling began; for, as 
the beasts were all loose, there was no 
other mode of'securing them. This 
operation occupied a couple of hours ; 
after which the luggage was properly 
placed, and the whole party gradually 
put into motion. We lost a great deal 
of time during the first two or three 
days, from the want of a systematic 
mode of proceeding, the servants being 
new to their work; but, as soon as they 
learned how to distribute it most conve¬ 
niently, each took bis own line; ' and, 
as we all assisted in making up the 
packages, it was curious to see the ra¬ 
pidity with which the rooms resumed 
their desolate appearance after beihg 
enlivened for a time with a few sym¬ 
ptoms of European civilisation. I have 
seen a bed dismounted, rolled up, and 
transferred to a mule’s back in less tbaii 
five minutes. 

“ Mrs. Ward patiently bore the hard¬ 
ships of the journey, getting np two. 
hours before sunrise, and sitting for 
one hour at least in a cold room, wrapped 
up in a buffalo-skin, with a poor little 
sick child to take care of, while the ar¬ 


rangements of packing and loading 
were going on. In December we had a 
hard frost almost every night; and, as 
there was no possibinty of getting a 
fire of any kind within doors, there was 
little warmth or comfort to be obtained 
before the sun rose; and, though we 
knew that we should be scorched after¬ 
wards, we have often hailed its appear¬ 
ance as a leal relief. From the scarcity 
of rooms,'Mrs. Ward, the two children, 
and the maids, were usually quartered 
together;' Mr. Martin and 1 slept in 
another apartment; the rest of the party 
in a third; while, if a fourth could be 
procured, which, was not often the case, 
the servants crowded into it for the 
night, with a saddle and a blanket for 
a bed. The muleteers were provided 
.for amongst the packsaddles: the coach 
was confided to the guardianship of a 
large bulHdog, with whose ferocious 
looks the natives were much alarmed, 
while, in the interior of the rooms, a 
white terrier of my own, who accom¬ 
panied me in all my travels, supplied 
the place of the fastenings, with which 
no Mexican door is ever provided. We 
generally found, when Hilario had been 
successful in his catering, a large mess 
of meat stewing down upon our arrival. 
To this we added the game collected 
upon the road, which was usually suffi¬ 
cient to furnish not only ourselves, but 
the servants, with an ample meal. At 
six or seven'o’clock we sate down, where 
seats could be procured or manufactured, 
to our homely repast, and at eight we 
were glad to take refuge from the cold 
in bed.” *• 


THE CONTINENTAL TRAVELLER’S ORA¬ 
CLE, by Dr ^ Abraham Eldon. 1828. 

This appears to be an assumed name, 
and the work wears so doubtful a com¬ 
plexion, that it is difficult to determine 
whether the writer is in jest or in earnest. 
We consider him, however, as a sharp 
satirist, rather than a good-humored 
jester. After we have thus introduced 
nim, let him speak for himself.* He 
says, '**The real purport and pnm> 
ttce of travelling nave been muun- 
derstood, and the art, as an art, most 
singularly neglected. There is no rule 
laid down to make it either a pleasure or 
an ceconomy; and every young raw 
twaddle-dee of a schoolboy or half-pay 
officer who comes out, runs tWs up and 
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iloivti, IviKu kin^' Iiiii licad against a thou¬ 
sand mors, and going- hack with as 
meagro a face and purse as if all this 
time he had starved respectably at 
Urightoii or London. I have made 
what use I could of thirty-five years of 
vetturino travelling; and, having en¬ 
joyed its advantages, 1 should wrong 
the bounteous dispensations of Provi¬ 
dence—which gives ns talents not to be 
put up under lock and key, like potted 
jam in the corner of a room, and shew 
a certain churlishness in return for its 
favours—did I not do all which lies 
within my power, for the perpetnal iin- 
provement and bonincationoftnii'clUng. 
There area thousand little secrets known 
only to the inquisitive and the endurer; 
and, though 1 have no sinister hope of 
n patent, 1 think that a little of that 
favour, which of late years seems to 
have been lavished upon gas, Mechanics’ 
Institutes, and what not, should he ex¬ 
tended to improvements wiiich, if well 
managed, may in process of time turn 
out to the mind, what gas has turncti 
out to the body. It is in this view I 
write—but sapienti sat, and I 

have paid, by my conciseness, that com¬ 
pliment to my reader. And if indeed 1 
shall have saved a single penny in the 
richest pnrse, or tended to have givi'ii 
one dower more to the multifarious 
wreath which the traveller weareth from 
inn to inn, 1 shall have done what I 
could; 1 shall have done my duty,—nor 
altogether liavc lived like the servants 
and' rowers of Ulysses, but left some 
traces behind me of iiiy existence, in the 
curses of innkeepers and t^ie benedic¬ 
tions of travellers. I have, lived but for 
this; and, when I shall have seen it 
even partiallv effected, tlienmay I depart 
in peace, and. lay down my head quietly 
to die. 

** 1 left Paris, a great town, with a 
little-minded people, filled with painted 
dolls, insoleut soldiers, noise, dirt, and 
hatred of the English; and glancing at 
Switzerland and its goats and moan> 
tains, 1 entered Italy by the Monf 
Simplon. It is now, 1 am told, a some¬ 
what better road, iL indeed, like all 
new-^gled improvemeots, it is destined 
to last: money extorted can never come 
to good, and we all know how the Cor- 
sican paid his men. ft is one thing to" 
build from your own purse, and another 
from the purses of others; nothing is 
more easy than to put your name upon 
the works of your neighbour. I arrived 


[Junk, 

ut Milan late one stormy evening, and 
saw it in a day. It looked fat, tlourisli- 
ing (this I say without otfence to tlie 
general who mky now govern it), and a 
place where a man might find good 
pavements, large churches, puppet- 
shows, clfit-chat, and a proper sense of 
order and obedience. I shall say nothing 
of Turin, fartlier than to admire its gar¬ 
rison, its cocked hats, and its king, than 
whom there could not be a more respec¬ 
table tutor-looking personage to govern 
a nation of little boys. Ueuoa I did noi 
see, reserving it for a future visit. 
Florence 1 shall say nothing now: it is 
sufficient that 1 have chosen it for my 
residence,—a choice which speaks vo¬ 
lumes, and in itself is a sort of ntarriiigc. 
Bologna is a town not altogether un¬ 
worthy of its learning and sausages, 
though, after much inquiry, I could lind 
neitlier of such a quality as to satisfy 
me. Through Sienna 1 passed for the 
first time blindfold, and came out, as I 
went in, in the dark. On my return, t 
had a better opportunity offered me, and 
seised it. Tlie women are as soft and 
seductive, 1 am told, as their language 
and accent, and as kind and courteous 
as bashful travellers can desire them. It 
is'u pic-nic town, got up from the good 
and bad of all times, and seems to have 
had its streets and hye-ways much 
bewrayed by torrents, batl men, and 
earthquakes. The coqutry about it is 
bald and bleached, and looks as if ve- 

f ^etation had been washed or burnt out 
►y volcanoes, the French, or other de¬ 
vastators, perforce. I passed through 
Kunje, biting my lips that I could not 
stay to see St. Peter’s, the origin of 
Protestantism ; and hurried on, as fast 
as lame horses, and the fear of brigands, 
could carry me, to Naples. The Cani- 
pagna struck me as an argumentnm-ad- 
Aomiiiem cvklencu of the abominations 
of the churcit of Rome. Not a weed 
that grows there, but has been sown by 
sopte erroneous dogma. It is quite clear 
that agriculture can never flourish as 
long as they believe in transubstaiitia- 
tion, and that* we never should have 
heard of the malaria under a Protestant 
religion and priesthood.” 

The author ridicules, with more spleen 
than taste, the antiquarian zeal of the 
'visitants of Pompeii and Herculaneum. 
—“I had neglected seeing Pompeii, but 
this 1 do not much regret: it is ashiune- 
ful waste of inuncy to attempt scraping 
and sweeping away the ashes from .so 
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miserable a village. One Italian palace, 
I have heard, is nearly as large as the 
entire rnarkct-pkcc, and there is scarcely 
.1 church which would not swallow up 
the whole tribe of the temples. There 
is nothing, 1 must avow, which so com¬ 
pletely sickeneth me aS cant; and to 
pretend there is any thing wmnderful or 
out of the H'ay, in an oven, or a baker’s 
shop, or a cellar, because it is ancient, 
is, to say the best of it, a most miserable 
aliectation, worthy only of our black- 
letter gossips. Yet such is the force of 
habit and evil custom, that you w'ill sec 
t)ur daintiest dames putting their heads 
into every crevice, and conjecturing 
upon the use of every stone, when, with¬ 
out stepping out of their own land, 
especially if they be Irish, they may 
meet a variety of ruins. \Vith half of 
the money expended in excavating this 
village, 1 would engage to build a most 
respectable market-town in any part of 
bin Neapolitan majesty’s dominions; 
and I cannot sufficiently commend the 
singular sagacity of that prince, who, to 
put an end to the abuse at once, or to 
perish in it, erected an expensive palace, 
of exactly the same size, immediately 
over llcrculaneum." 

lie also betrays his want of taste, 
wluui he dares to speak of the trumpery 
and (rash of Michael Angelo and other 
celebrated men who adorned Italy with 
their productions in art. But, when he 
adverts to the present state of Nimles, 
rve are less disposed to complain of the 
freedom of his remarks.—" Where are 
the inhabitants? After all, you must 
take out your opera-glass for them as 
well us for mere stones. Naples is a 
Noah’s ark—every variety of creation, 
from man up to beast, is aggregated 
there. It is a Pandora-box of tribula¬ 
tions (without Hope at the bottom,} 
hut they arc so well-drest and agreeable, 
yon would he sorry to exchange them 
f\n' pleasures elsewhere. If you pull 
the siring of the puppet-show, and ask 
for a king, up starts a rex ipaiasimua — 
the Jupiter Scapin of royalty—the 
t^uanqnam O! the desired of legiti¬ 
macy—the HC plua ultra of governors, 
nut even excepting Sancho—and the 
father and grandfather of an affectionate 
and well-whipped people. If you ask 
for religion—it crowds on you in clouds 
of laughing priests and jovial nnns, and 
gay sermons and ligh^hearted funerals, 
and gold and scanet ceremonies, and 
annual miracles, and phantasmagoria, 

VOL. TX. 


and masquerade, and dancing and sing¬ 
ing. If you tire of piety, and take to 
law,—in the turning of a glass, you may 
have a court stifling with lawyers, pass¬ 
ing along the magic lantern; but how to 
distinguish judge from criminal, or cri¬ 
minal from judge, except by their dress, 
better eyes than mine will find it diffi¬ 
cult to tell. 

“ Women you need not call; they 
will come, and cross and crowd upon 
you like gnats from a mill-pond, so 
niifilling their vocation, which created 
them to try men. A Neapolitan woman 
is twice a woman; her soul is all over 
sex, her body a fine fortress for such a 
soul. If you can endure her voice, she 
will ogen oh you with eyes and smiles, 
—a tearful battery for a deaf man. 
Every drawing-room has its Circe and 
its pigs. Happy he who takes the cup 
to dash it down, and keeps himself man 
in his and their despite! 

“But where arc the men here?—I 
see soldiers—lions in the Toledo, and in 
the field hares,—men of pasteboard, 
men of melo-dramo, men of feathers and 
gold; men, in wbicb the man has been 
forgotten; men, in fine, who are still 
waiting for a soul. 1 see brigands, who 
dictate to kings, and whom kings cheat. 
I sec ministers—humble imitators of 
brigands—in wholesale, what t/iey are 
in retail—who carry their wisdom in 
their purses, and play their punch nii a 
grand scale to the people. I see a po¬ 
pulace, but no people;—a city, and no 
citizens;—abundance of materials, and 
nothing made;—legs, arms, lieads, and 
feet, hut no men:—Chaos rolling its 
abortions about, and a wild clamour fur 
creation ; but the world laughing at the 
struggle, and pushing them, as they rise, 
back again into the mud. I sec—and 
1 am never tired of seeing—a great 
comedy acted by millions, and every 
one of the actors laughing at himself. 
This is Limbo let out on a holiday—a 
paradise above and paradise below, and 
devils between. Merry Beelssebiihs 
they are, and mucli should we thank 
them for thus playing for mankind. 
Europe would die of hypochondriasis 
without sucir a bullo to keep her in a 
bjroad laugh as this Naples; it is the 
fiobadil of every thing serious; the 
methodised madness, the harlequin of 
every thing comic amongst our kind. 
The company should be kept up by 
public subscription; no man who wishes 

to live longer than his ancestors should 

o „ 
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omit NapU’s. Emy day here will be a Holland, and, I believe, Ireland (if any 

{ rear hereafter:—store up sunshine and one travels there, now that he can travel 
aughter whilst you may, as you pre- any where Chateaubriand for 

serve plums and peaches in summer. Greece and the East; Eustace for Italy; 
You will have occasion enough to un- the Fudge Family for France; and, as 
bottle both in England.” for Switzerland, .1 leave him to William 

The general advice with regard to Tell, Macready, and the Panoramas, 
travel, is ludicrously amusing; but we “ It is a false idea ,—experto crede ,— 

can only quote a part of it.—“Children to teach a child the languages: lost 
destined by their parents to be travellers, time, words not things, much whipping, 
should he thrown into a pail of ice the no less disgust; this is the harvest of 
moment they are born, and then trans- those who .sow the wind to reap the 
ferred for half an hour to the kitchen whirlwind, and do nothing but rear a 
fire; they may have to swim across cross child into a stubborn bo}^ A ser- 
frozen rivers, and run a race in the vant will perform the wonder which 
torrid zone, more than once, before they defied the pedagogue, in a single week, 
die:—they should be often fed on bread It is true, he will not teach reading, but 
and water, and sometimes not at all; in, a man may read to travel, though he 
the deserts of Arabia there is seldom does not travel to read. After a few 
either:—they should be rlad thinly; the days’chattering, add the vocabulary— 
brigands of Terracina freouently strip Galignani’s, if you like: 1 warrant you, 
their victims:—they should know how he will never after want postdiorses or 
to go naked on emergencies; tailors are a good dinner. As to the ladies, a good 
not to be had in the wilderness. They person and a sweet smile speak every 
may dislike this at the time, but they language. But other acconipHshiiients 
will thank their parents for it hereafter, should not be neglpctcd : smoking, for 
Should their weak constitutions sink instance, which cannot be begun too 
under it, the parents ought not to have soon. I would put a boy into the short 
chosen this profession: the fault is with pipe at six, if possible; then get him at 
them, and not with my dictum. ten to the German, and to the chibouque, 

“ Give the future traveller those books and the hookah or narghili (if intended 
to read which stimulate most the natural for the voyage outremer), at twelve.— 
curiosity; the more extravagant (truth The niceties, for there is as much idiom 
eanbehadany where) the better. Munch* in snfllation as in snuff-taking, can only 
ausen is a good book, if he be in- be acquired in tlie country itself.” 
tended for Germany. Carr will do for 


THE BOuqi'ET OK JONQUILS, gracing a fair Bosovi, 

Flowers of the sun, whose parent care 
Your golden lustre has bestow’d, 

O say, md Cupid place you there. 

To guard from harm his lov’d abode ? 

If so, watch well her gentle.heart; 

The approach of cold disdain repel; 

Nor let soft pity e'er depart 
From that shrine where she loves to dwell. 

Beam fdrtli, while in that bosom worn, 
Thejirightest gems of all the field: 

Tliosc which Aurora’s brows adorn, 

To your transcendent glow must yield. 

Nature, when she endow’d my fair. 

From each gay flower some sweetness drew: 

She gave to Sylvia’s waving hair 
Your fragrance anil your golden hue. 
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An Address lo a Vjoung Lady. 

Ah see! she smiles to view your bloom. 

As heaves her snowy breast the while; 
Waft jn^rateful then your glad perfume, 

Rlcst flowers! for ’tis an angel’s smile. 


Reviving in her balmy breathy 
Sunn’u by the radiance of her eye. 
There flourish long, nor fear your death 
such a mode ’tis bliss to die. 


IWhi 


her, when other charms expire. 
Your orient tints remain the same, 
And say, surviving life’s last tire, 

That thus shall five lier lover’s flame 


V, 


AN ADDRR8S TO A VOUN6 LA0Y, 

fjy il/r. Percxval. 

Is it bliss to see a crowd 
Raxing on thee, 

Or, lilfe a gilded insect, proud 
[n flattery sun thee ? 

Is there not a dearer thing. 

Than when a fop with painted wing, 
Too poor to bless, too weak to sting. 
Dreams he has won thee ? 


Is it bliss to think thy charms 
Are lauded ever— 

That all would rush into thy arms, 
And leave thee never ? 

Oh! is it not a sweeter thought. 
That only one thy love has sought. 
And in his soul that love is wrought 
So deep it cannot sever ? 


Is it bliss to hear thy praise 
By all repeated; 

To dream a round of sunny days. 
Then find thee cheated f 
Oh! happier the hidden flower 
Within afar secluded bower, 
Whither some mind of gentle power 
Has long retreated. 

Is it not bliss to hear thy name 
From lips so holy? 

Oil! better.than the transient flame, 
That circles folly, 
if thou art lovely, thou wilt find 
Pure worship from so pure a iniml. 
And love that will not leave behind 
One taint of melancholy. 



The t'arewellj and Self-Devotion. 
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THE EAliEWELI., 

hi/ Mr. Mudford. 

I wfLLi not wring thy bosom inoir, 

Nor ask one last, one thrilling kiss: 

Thy tears shall not again flow oVr, 

Though sited to bless an hour like this. 

We need not speak that w'ord, farewell! 

’Twas spoken when we met to part; 

Ifow we have loved we need not tell; 

’Tis told in that which breaks each heart. 

'I'he nuitual language of our eyes, 

The sighs which now our bosoms swell, 
Say what the falt’ring tongue denies. 

The niadd’iiing words, farewell! farewell! 


SELF-DEVOTION, 

from Mr. Rogers' Poem of the jVun. 

Tis over*; and her lovely cheek is now 
(Jn her hard pillow—there, alas! to be 
Nightly, through many and many a dreary hour, 
Wan, often wet with tears, and (ere at length 
Her place is empty, and another comes) 

In anguish, in the ghastliness of death ; 

Hers never more to leave those mournful walls, 
Ev’n on her bier. , * 


'Tis over; and the rile. 

With all its pump and harmony, is now 
Floating before her. She arose at home, 

'i’o be the show, the idol of the day; 

Her vesture gorgeous, and her starry head— 

No rocket, bursting in the midnight-sky. 

So dazzling. When to-morrow ^le awakes. 

She will awake as though she still was there, 

Still in her father’s house; and lo! a cell 

Narrow and dark, nought through the gloom discern’d. 

Nought save the crucifix, the rosary. 

And the gray habit lying by to shroud 
Her beauty and grace. 

« it « f « « 

Like a dream, the whole is fled; 

And they that came in idleness to gaze 
Upon the victim dress’d for sacrifice, 

Are mingling in the world; thou in tliy cell 
Forgot, Teres^ Yet, among them all. 

None seem’d so form’d to love and to be lov’d, 


* The ceremony of taking the vow is over. « 
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None to tlelight, adorn; and on thee now 
A curtain, blacker than the night, is dropp’d 
For ever! In thy gentle boaoni sleep 
Feelings, atlcctioris, destin’d now to die, 

To wither like the blossom in the bud, 

Those of a wife, a mother; leaving t lerc 
A cheerless void, a cliill as of the grave, 

A languor and a lethargy of soul, 

Death’like, and gath’ring mure and more till Death 
Comes to release thee. Ah, what now to thee. 
What now to thee the treasure of thy youth ? 

As nothing! 

But thou canst nut yet reflect 
Calmly; so many things, strange and perverse. 
That meet, recoil, and go but to return. 

The monstrous birth of one eventful day. 
Troubling thy spirit—from the first, at dawn. 

The rich arraying for the nuptial feast. 

To the black paU, the requiem. 

All in turn 

llevisit thee, and round thy lowly bed 
Hover, uncall’d. Thy young and innocent heart, 
How is it beating ? Has it no regrets ? 

Discoverest thou no weakness luring there ? 

But thine exhausted frame has sunk to rest. 

Peace to thy slumbers ! 


AN APOSTROPHE TO THE AIR AND THE OCEAN, 

by Mr. Sotheby. 

WiiAT art thou, viewltAs spirit! whose soft breath 
Floats, whisp’ring, o’er me wooingly, and now. 
Delusive, dies away, as in lone thought, • 

Fix'd on my solemn argument, 1 calf 
On nature, and the elements that mix 
Their changeful shapes around her state, to hymn 
Thy glory, God Creator?—On yon plun 
The sun strikes heavy; summer noontide glares 
O’er its unshadow’d sultriness; meantime. 

Under cool umbrage of sequestred groves, 

My native woodlands wild, I wan^r on 
In pathless solitude, where sight nor sound 
Disturbs me, save at times the shadowy play 
Of leaves, that to the murmur of t^e wind 
Make melody. 

* 

Sweet minstrel!. manv-voic’d, ' 

Again thy whisper vibrates on the leaf 
Delightful, companied with rural sounds, 

The nleat of some lone doe, and trill of bird. 

Whose echo charms the woodlands. They have ceas’d; 
But thou, aerial visitant! thoucom’st 
Most mutable, and other chailge assum’st, 
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An Apostrophe to the Ocean. 

'J'o woo another sense, wafting around 
My way delicious odors, that exhale 
From mead new-mown, clover, or thyiny hank. 
Where summer swarms brush from the purple bloom 
Rich fragrance. Yet, etherial spirit! thy pow’r 
Rears other office than to charm tlie sense 
With rural sound in woodlands wild, lone bloat 
Of doe, or trill of bird, or all that breathes 
Enchantment from touch’d lute, in moonlight glades, 
When music melts upon the lip of love; 

And higher province thine, than to diffuse 
Fragrance from mead new-mown, clover, or bank. 
Where summer swarms float on the bloom, and mix 
'I'hc song of munn’ring melodies. 


Rut how fitly laud in song 
Thy wonders, world of waters? How extol 
Thy beauty ? Fair art thou, oh, summer sea! 

In still rerose, and sweet thy crisped smiles. 

When twilight, slowly fading off, withdraws 
1 ts .shadow from the water, and unveils 
The smooth expanse, on whose far bound the sky 
Rests its blue concave. Yellow daylight then 
Spreads bright illumination ; and the breeze, 

In ripples on the sparkling billow, meets 
The morn, where o’er the bosom of the deep 
Light vapors wreathe their rnauy-color’d forms. 

Meantime, the sun, with orb of gold, half-ris’ii, 
fiuoks thro’ the mist, and on, from wave to wave, 

Levels the tremulous radiance, lighting np 
Far off his western goal. Nor lovely less, 

At still autumnal night-fall, after length 
Of sultry hours, when the last little cloud 
That hung o’er the departing day, has lost 
Its roseate livery, and the last low breath 
Of wind, that like the chanted vesyier rose, 

Dies off, and dewy coolness greets its close. 

Gray twilight then and gradual gloom succeed. 

Till, fully-orb’d ’mid heav’n’s resplendent host, 

These errant, those at rest, regent of night, 

The moon walks forth in brightness; ana each cliff. 

Hoar tow’r, and wood that boldly breasts the tide. 

Smile, touch’d with tremulous light, while ’neath her disc 
The heave of ocean, like a silver globe. 

Swells out dimensionless. Sweet then to pace 
The shore, and, fancy-frcc, rekindle dreams 
Of blissful childhood, and again pursue 
Far sea-nymphs, in smooth dance, on gleams of light. 
That o’er the wave like silver shadows glide. 

Brush’d by the night-air’s wing; or, in lone muse 
Row’d o’er the stillness of the deep, to dwell 
On lov'd friends gone, till the sooth’d spirit taste 
Of their unearthly quiet. 
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THE BROKEN GOLD; 

by Mrs. Wilson. 

I LOOK npon this broken gold, 

And tncm'ry traces o’er each scene 
Of happier hours, and days of old, 

When life and love were green; 

Joys that danc’d o'er my light heart then. 
Such as can ne’er be mine again. 


I look upon this broken gold ; 

’Tivas sever’d in love’s trusting hour. 
Ere the young poise of hope grew cold, 
Or the wornl’s storms had potver 
To make the spirit’s gladsome wing 
A drooping and a blighted thipg! 


I look upon this broken gold, 

When froth the busy crowd I steal; 

1 would not scoflTers should be told 
All 1 have felt—and all I feel. 

Nor mark how throbs this burning brow 
With thoughts that should be banisli’d'^iow. 

I look upon this broken gold— 
Remembrancer of years gone by; 

The hapd pledg’d with it liow is cold. 

The heart too, long has ceas'd to sigh; 
And of love’s early riven chain, 

I— (sever’d link) alone remain ! 


1 look upon this broken gold; 

Alas! it glads these eyes no more;— 
As sinking mariners behold 
Some beacon light the distant shore 
Too late to save, it shows to me 
'I'hc wreck that life must henceforth be! 


1 look upon this broken gold; 

What lesson does it teach me now ? 

It says, that years have o’er me roll’d; 

'rhat time lu shadow wraps my brow; 
And whispers, ’tis as wrong as vain 
To sigh for youth’s bright dreams again! 

- ! _ 


RECORDS OF WOMAN, AND OTHER 

POEMS, by Felicia Hmans. 1828. 

Among the fair poets who adorn the 
present age, Mrs. Hemans bears a high 
(some say the highest) rank. Ele|^ance, 
grace, taste, feeling, and sentiment, 
adorn and recommend her productions, 
which are also tinctured witli a spirit of 


morality and virtue. Such as read them 
with the attention which they deserve, 
can not be led astray, and may become 
wiser and bettor. 

Records of the passions, virtues, and 
conduct of women, in various situations 
and circumstances, form a subject 
equally adapted to the object of our 
miscellany and to the talents of this 
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ingenious writer. The first record is to escape, iiiui the rccaptiiro of the laily, 
borrowed from the history of Arabella, are told in a touching style; and the 
a lady of the Stuart family, whose union piece concludes with still more aflectiiig 
u’itli the son of lord Ueaucliainp sub- traits of sufferings, ending in the near 
jeeted the two lovers to separate impri- view of death, which relieves the cap- 
'sonment. Their mutual affection and live, 
its disastrous consequences, the attempt 

Expecting the means of escape, Arabella says, 

“ Sun«et!—I tell each moment—from the skies 
The last red splendour floats along my wall. 

Like a king’s banner!—Now it melts, it dies! 

I see one star—I hear—’twas not the call, 

Th’ expected voice; my quick heart throbb’d too sixui 
T must keep vigil till yon rising moon 
Sliower down less golden light. Beneath her ben in 
Through iny lone lattice {lour’d, 1 sit and dream 
Of summer-lands afar, where holy love, 

I’nder the vine, or in the citron-grave, 

May bnuitlie from terror. 

Now the niglit grows deep, 

And silent as its clouds, and full of sleep. 

I hear my veins beat. Hark! a bull’s slow chime; 

My heart strikes with it. Vet again—’tis time ! 

A step !—a voice!—or but a rising breeze ? 

Hark !—haste I—I come, to meet thee on the seas." 

Disappointed in her fond hope, she exclaims, 

“ Now never more, oh ! never, in the worth 
Of its pure cause, let sorrowing love on earth 
Trust fondly—never more!—the hope is cTush’d 
That lit my life, the voice within me hush’il 
That spoke sweet oracles; and I return 
To lay iny youth, as in a burial-urn, 

Where siiiisbine may not find it. All is lost! 

The unhappy lady continues to pour out her complaints and regrets. 

My friend, my friend! where art thou ? Day by claj, 

Gliding, like some dark mournful stream, away, 

My silent youth flows from me. Spring, the while, 

Comes and rains beauty on the kindling boughs 
Hound ball and hamlet; summer, with her smile, 

Fills the green fore«l:—young hearts breathe their vows; 

Brothers long parted meet; fair children rise 
Round the glad hoard; Hope laughs from loving eyes ; 

All this is in the world!—The.se joys lie sown. 

The dew of ev’ry path—on me alone 
Their freshness may not fall—the stricken deer. 

Dying of thirst with all the waters near. 

Ve arc from dingle and fresh glade, ye flowers, 

By some kind hand to cheer my dungeon sent; 

O'er you the oak shed down the summer showers. 

And the lark’s nest was where your bright cup.s lamt, 

Quiv’ring.to breeze and rain-drop, like ^e sheen 
Of twilight stars. On you Heaven’s eye bath been. 

Through the leaves pouring its dark sultiy blue 
Into your glowing hearts; the bee to you 
Hath murmur’d, and the rill. My soul grows faint. 

With passionate yearning, as its quick dreams paint 
Your haunts by dell and stream,—the green, the free, 

The full of all sweet sound,—the shut from me! 
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There weul ii swi/1 hinl ■''injjnig past my cell— 

O love ami freetlorii [ je are lovely things! 

Willi 3'ou the peasiint on the hills nniy dwell, 

And by the streams; but I—the blood of kings, 

A proud, uuniingliiig ilver, through my veins 
Flows m lone brightness,—and its gifts are chums! 

<!■ ik 41 4 > # 


I'hon hast loi-saken me! I feel, I know, 

I'hcre would be rescue if this were not so. 

Thon’rlut the cliuse, thoii’rtnt the lestivc board, 
Thon’rt where the red wine free and high is pour’d, 
Thon'rt where tlie dancers meet I—n magic glass 
Is set within niy soul, iiud proud shapes pass, 

Flushing it o’er with pomp from bower and hull; 

I see one shadow, stateliest there of all,— 

Thbu ! —M'^lmt ilost thou amidst the bright and fair, 
Whisp’ring light words, and mocking my despair ? 

If is not wclJ of thee !—my love was move 
Than liery song may breathe, deep thought explore ; 
And then* thou smilest, while my heart is dying, 
'Viih all its blighted hopes around it lying; 

KVn thuii, on whom they hung their last green leal— 
\ el sniile, smile on ! too bright'art thou for grief! 

• » * • • 

Farewell! and yet once more, 
l''arewell'—the passion of long years I pour 
Inlo lhat word; Ihon hear’st not,—^hnt the woe 
And fervour of its tones may one day flow 
To (liy heart’s hbly place; Ihenjlct them dwell— 
tFe shall o’er-swecp the grave (o meet—Farewell!” 


il illustrates the conjugal love of Gertrude von der Wart, who attends, 
to tlio last nioincnt, her tortured and expiring husband. 


“ Her hands were clasp’d, her dark eyes raised, 

The breeze threw buck her hair; 

Up to the lenrfiil wheel she gazed: 

All that she loved was there. 

The night was round her clear uiul cold, 

The holy heaven above, 

Its pale stars watching to behold 
The might of earthly love. 

^ And bid me not depart,’ she cried. 

* My Rudolph, say not so I 
This is no time to quit thy side; 

Peace, iieuce, 1 cannot go. 

Hath the world aught for me to fear 
WJien death is on thy brow ? 

The world! what means it ?—mine is krre — 

I will not leave thee now. 

I have been with thee in thine hour 
Of glory and of bliss; 

Doubt not its nieni’iy’s living power 
To strengthen me through this / 

And tlion, mine honour’d love and true, 

Bear on, bear nobly on I. 

We have the blessed heaven in view, 

Whose rest shall soon be won.’ 

2 ^ 
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A ml were not thesi* hiffli wunU to How 
From woman's broilKm^ lii'iirt i 
'i’hroHgh all thiit iiighl ol' bitterest woe 
She bore her lofty part; 

Blit oh ! with such a gla/.iiig eye. 

With such a cimlling cheek— 

Love ! love! of mortal agony. 

Thou, only tkmt shouhrst speak ! 

The wiail rose high,—but with it rosi* 

Her voice, that lie might hear: 

I’ercliancc that dark hour broughl repose 
To happy boroms near. 

While she «at striving witli despair 
Beside his tortured form. 

And pouring her deep soul in prayer 
Forth on the rushing storm. 

She wiped the death-damps fivan his hnjw 
With her pale hands and soli, 
iVhose touch uixm the lute-chords low 
Had still’d his heart so oft. 
i>be spread her mantle o’er his breast. 

She bath’d his lips with Jew, 

And on his cheek such kisses press’d 
As hope and joy ne’er knew. 

Oh! lovely are ye. Love and Faith, 

Enduring to llie last! 

Khe had her meed—one .smile in death— 

And his worn spirit pass'd, 

M’hile ev’n as o’er a inartyr’.s grave 
She knelt oa that sad sjiot. 

And, weeping, bless’d the God who gave 
Strength to forsake it not!” 

Of the adiiitional or supplementary poems, the Sunbeam is the most piea.siiig. 

“ Thou art no lingerer in raonarch’.s hall, 

A joy thou art, and a W’ealth to all! 

A bearer of hope unto land and sea— 

Sunbeam! what gift hath the world like thee? 

Thou art walking the billows, and ocean .smiles; 

Thou hast touch’d with glory his thousand isles; 

Thou hast lit up the ships, and the feathery foam, 

And gladden’d the sailor, like words from lionu*. 

To the solemn depths of the fore.st shades, 

Thou art streaming on through Iheir green arcades. 

And the quivering leaves that have caught thy glow. 

Like fire-tlies glance to the pools below, 

I look’d on the mountains—a va(iuur lay 
Folding tbeir heights in its dark array. 

Thon brokest foiih—and the mist became 
A crown and a mantle of living flame. 

1 look’d on tbe jieasant’slowly cot— 

Something of sadness had wrapp’d the sjiot; 

Butil gleam of thee on its lattice fell, 

And it laugh’d into beauty at that bright sj^iell. ^ 

To the earth’s wild places a guest Ibou art. 

Flushing the waste like the rose’s heart; 

And thou .scornest not from thy pomp to sbcil 
A tender smile on the ruin’s bead. 
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Thou talcM through the dun diiuch-uile thy \v:iy, 

Aud its pillars Iruiii twilight Ihi'iii I'urth 1u ila 3 . 

And its high pule tombs, with tlteir troithics old, 

Are butli'd in u flood as of molten gold. 

Aiul thou turnestnot from the humblest grave. 

Where a flower to the sighing winds may wave; 

Thou scatl’rest it.> gloom like the dreams of rest, 

Thou steepest in love on its grassy breast. 

Sunbeam of summer! oh! whut is like thee ? 

Hope of the wilderness, joy of the sen!— 

One thing is like thee to mortals given, 

The faith touching all things with hues of heaven !" 


AN KSSAV ON UHERAUTY OF MIND 
AND A TOnKHANT SFIRIT. 

LiRKKAi.irY is the result of mental 
liberty, whence it derived its appella- 
tioii. It implies iiii expunsiun of mind 
and an unfettered ntn^e of thoujrht, con¬ 
nected with a kind and generous dispo¬ 
sition. It leads to an equitable eotisi- 
deration of the characters of others, a 
fair construction of their motives, a full 
admission of tlicir right to judge fur 
themselves and to ditler even from their 
filends in sentiment, and a candid indul¬ 
gence willi regard to those practices, 
errors and detects, which are not cri¬ 
minal. It is founded on a rooted and 
habitual deference to that principle which 
teaclics ns to allow to others all the li- 
herty that we ourselves claim and exer¬ 
cise. The best and wisest men may differ 
both on trivial points and on import¬ 
ant questions; and, where ihucli may be 
said on both sides, petulant altercation 
and arrogant dogmatism are unbecoming 
and offensive. Even when your side of 
the question is supported by what the 
generality of intelligent persons would 
deem the most forcible and cogent argu¬ 
ments, you ought not to censure your 
opponent with harshness or acrimony. 
You may think him unreasonable or 
unwise, but you ought not therefore to 
stigmatise him as an absolute fool;—let 
him have his own way, us you have 
your’s; for, although his understanding 
may be inferior to that which you pos¬ 
sess, he has a right, as a free agent, to 
pursue the train of his own ideas, with¬ 
out regard to your dictatorial inter¬ 
ference. 

There is nothing more productive of 
a difference of opinion than religion: 
yet, from its nature, it ought not to 


engender ill-will or animosity. Not 
only (ffiri.stiunity teaches the ohligatioii 
of general good-will, but also some 
other systems of religion allow tolera¬ 
tion.. This, we are sorry to observe, is 
not a distinguishing feature among the 
lioimm-eatholics, although even they, iu 
some countries, have relaxed the rigors 
of their authority. They wish to con¬ 
fine salvation to those who adopt all the 
doctrinal absurdities of their corrupt 
church. They accuse the heads of the 
churcii of England of gross illiberality; 
but we may retort the charge by asking, 
" When did they., in the exercise of 
power, testify any marks of liberality ?" 
Toleration was a term unknown in their 
ecclesiastical vocabulary: yet they now 
call loudly for the highest degree of 
power and office, except that royalty 
which is denied by the bill of rights ti> 
any member of their sect. They wish 
to have opportunities of legislating for 
our church, when their bigots will nut 
suffer our parliament to interfere even in 
the most insignificant point of their spi¬ 
ritual establishment. In the event of 
farther concessions, we are justified iu 
the demand and expectation of secu¬ 
rities; hut their priests appear to be 
shocked at this requisition, and arc 
disposed to insist upon uncuiiditiunal 
emancipation. Their nobles and gentry, 
by being less obstinate, may perhaps, 
before many years elapse, obtain a grant 
of their claims. 

The subjects of a free state frequently 
differ in political points, and their dis¬ 
putes are sometimes carried on witli'that 
animosity which is inconsistent with 
social benevolence. We inidfit be alto¬ 
gether surprised at tills, if we did not 
consider that the iiappiness of a commu¬ 
nity depends in a great measure upon 
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good goveriniiPiit, ilii* form and con¬ 
struction of u'iiicli, tliercforc, cannot be 
a matter of indifTcrence to a patriot or a 
reflecting' man. Yet even the. impor¬ 
tance of tills consideration niig-ht not to 
exclude the inflneiice of a candid and 
tolerant spirit. Against those who are 
clamorous for reform in the hope of 
exciting that confusion by wbicli the 
rabble may profit, we ought to be so 
far upon our guard as not to increase, 
by positive favor, their powers of injury; 
but, while they disguise tlicir views 
under tlie veil of plausible argunicnU- 
tion, we must tolerate their opinions, 
ratiier than sbarply remonstrate against 
their supposed iirtontions. lV’'e Know 
that reputed thieves arc sometimes ap- 
prebended by tlie strictness of our police, 
when they arc walking ijuietiy about the 
streets; but this practice, in our opinion, 
is not justifiable; for mere suspicion 
onglit not to lead us into a violation of 
equity. When IViridham had deserted 
the lYhig camp to enlist nruler the ban¬ 
ners of Toryism, he became so furiously 
intolerant as to reconmiend a “ vigor 
beyond the law;’’ but even bis minis¬ 
terial colleagues were disgusted at Ids 
politicvi! intemperance, and would only 
chastise the Jacobins for what the law 
Calls “ overt acts” of sedition. 

A variance in taste, or in manners and 
customs, can lead only weak minds into 
intolerance, 'i'bere is no accounting for 
differences of taste;—they are not f^ir 
objects of dispute, and still less are they 
just grounds of dogmatical or acrirno- 
iiions censure. lYithout descending to 
the tastes of the gourmand or the volup¬ 
tuary, we will take notice of the taste 
for literature and the fine arts. Some 
readers, having no taste for the higher 
species of poetry, or for the stately dig¬ 
nity of history, prefer light pieces and 
namby-pamby verses to the former, and 
novels to the latter. Where, wc ask, is 
tlie barm in such preference? If we 
enjoy the pernsal of the Paradise Lost, 
let us not sneer at a friend for dwelling 
on the pages of ISbenstone: if toe act- 
mire Ilunie or Gibbon, let us not im¬ 
pute weakness of mind to one who is 
delighted with the novels of Fielding, 
Richar<lson, or Scott. In painting, we 
may prefer Raphael to any of his suc¬ 
cessors ; bnt, it others should conceive 
that the artists of the Flemish school 
have given more natural representations, 
we ought not to be so illiberal as to ac¬ 
cuse them of an absolute want of taste. 


In sculpture, wc arc disposed to maintain 
the superiority of the Mediccan Venus 
to every other extant or even conceivable 
figure, in elegance of form and justness 
of proportion ; but some, who consider 
themselves as good judges, pretend to 
discover various faults in that admirable 
statue. If we are not pleased at the 
boldness of these critics, let ns at least 
tolerat«' anil excuse their dissent, because 
it is a matter of taste. In arciiitectnre, 
there is a striking difference between the 
(irecian and (iothic styles; hut, while 
wc are mure pleased witli the former, we 
do not censure the higii admiration 
which many feel for the latter. In music, 
there is perhaps less diversity of taste 
than is generally supposed, beeaiise 
there are ceitain melodies which delight 
almost every ear,aiid certain tunes which 
excite a similarity of gratitied feeling 
among various nations; yet a consider¬ 
able (tifferenceof taste prevails, in judg¬ 
ing of voices and of skill, and of tlie 
powers of instruments. Some years 
ago, Aliss Wilson was admired by the 
public as a very pleasing if not scieuTific 
vocalist; but there were not a few wl\o 
said that she was no singer ;—an opinion 
which seemed to border on illiberalitj'. 
The English in general dislike the 
squeaking tones of the bagpipe; but, as 
the Scots are particularly pleased with 
that inndium of sounds, lot them 
their predilection without any arraign¬ 
ment of their taste. A Highlander, it 
has been observed, “ both liglits and 
da nces to that instrument with symptoms 
of glee nut inferior to those which are 
elicited by any harmonic contrivance 
that musical taste has produced.” 

The choice of a trade or profession 
leads also to a diversity of sentiment. 
Many gentlemen will rather sulfer their 
younger suns to starve in a liberal pro¬ 
fession, or lose their lives in the pre¬ 
tended service of their country, than 
give them a chance of thriving in a 
vulgar trade. They allow that traders 
are useful members of society, but scorn 
the idea of approximation to'men of that 
humble class. Yet there is nothing 
disgraceful in honest industry, and an 
intelligent and upright tradesman is at 
least as respectable as a silly lordling, 
even thougn the latter may be able to 
trace his descent from the royal family. 
The intolerant spirit of the aristocracy 
has indeed been softened* in our time, 
by the wealth of merchants and master- 
manufacturers ; but we have in our eye 
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a distinguisliei] senator, who, because 
liis fatluT sprang' from the loom, is 
nn«lervalued hy the pride of a court, 
lie is n)erely tolerated for his abilities, 
not regfarded with friendliness or com* 
placency. 

'I'liat intolerance which feeh, disgust 
at a trifling «lilit:rcnre in ordinary man¬ 
ners, may ratlicr i)e ridicuhnl tliaii 
sharply censured. Tlie earl of (.Ihester- 
field, tor instance, was not very willing 
to sit at the same table with l>r. John¬ 
son, because the great moralist did not 
eat or ilrink genteelly, and was not suUi- 
cienlly clean in his person or neat in his 
.dress to please the fastidious peer.— 
There would havr* l>een some reason for 
thi.s rlisgust, if Johnson had been as 
dirty in his appearance and h.rbits .is 
Al.iwliahechi, the librarian of Florence; 
hut that U.I.S not the case. The doctor, 
in Ids own way, was as intoler<uit as the 
pi'cr; for he boasted that he could not 
mil! lire conversational frivolity or ab¬ 
surdity, and sometimes insulted Air. 
Thr.'ile’s friends for talking nonsense; 
yet, like other great men, he .occasion¬ 
ally fell into the error which he con¬ 
demned. 

Wdtliout duelling longer on this sub¬ 
ject, we exhort our readers to tolerate, 
in others, every‘difference of opinion or 
of taste which'does not militate against 
decflum and mural propriety, or tlie 
obligations of religion and virtue. 


SHORT CRITU'AI. NOTICES OP NEW 
I’UnLIC'ATlONS. 

Present State of the Missionary E- 
-slalilishnients in, all parts of the hVorld. 
—^The zeal of conversion is one of the 
most remarkable features of the present 
age. Vast sums are annually expended 
fur the propag'Ation of Christianity, and 
seminaries are established iu many coun¬ 
tries for preparing and training missi¬ 
onaries. We do nut think that the holy 
work is conducted in the best possible 
luaniier: yet there is no doubt that much 
good is the result of this fervent and 
increasing zeal. The volume is partly 
a translation from the German, and 
partly tlie composition of Mr. Frederic 
Shoberl. To all who take an active 
interest in the diffusion of our revered 
religion, this publication will be most 
acceptable: it will show them how the 
labors of pious men have prospered in 
the vast regions of the East, in the polar 


circle, iu Africa, iu the wilds of Ame¬ 
rica, and in New Holkoid; and tiiey 
will be able to estimate tlie^ effect of 
what has been done, by descriptions of 
the previous condition, moral, political, 
and religious, of the peopli* among whom 
Christiaiiily has been introduced. The 
work is rendered amusing by many cha¬ 
racteristic anecdotes, and by accounts 
of the numerous countries which an* 
now the theatres of missionary zeal. 

Germs of the Philosophy of the Hit¬ 
man Mind .—Mefaphysicai discussions 
.'ire too dry and uninteresting to suittl.e 
generality of readers; hut, as they tend 
to promote our acquaiut.iiice with the 
theory of the mind, they are worthy of 
some notice, even though tliey may never 
lead to a perfect know lege of the intri¬ 
cate subject. 'I’he writer of this treatise 
apologises for his attempt hy saying, 

“ lie who values the highe.st ends of 
study, and who is happily free from 
those imperative bars which duly some¬ 
times opposes to liberal pursuits, will 
scarcely consider his studies complete, 
so long as metaphysics are not ranked 
among their number. Metaphysics may 
be regarded as a kind of intellectual 
gymnastics, or moral discipline; and, if, 
in that quality, they are in some respects * 
inferior to logic, mathematics, or phy¬ 
sics, they nevertheless present advan¬ 
tages of which not even those sciences 
can boast.” 

On Tendency to Disease of Body and 
Mind in refined Life, by Leonard 
Stewart, M.D .—We recommend this vo¬ 
lume to the serious attention of fushion- 
ahlc invalids. The advice which the 
author gives is ration'dl and judiciou.s. 
The tendency which he professes to coi - 
rect may in various cases be so obviated 
as to prevent the waste of high fees; 
and, where a disease has already taken 
place, the general principles of cure arc 
well laid down. 

Contrast, by Regina Maria Rochc. 

3 vols.—The merit of this lady, as a 
novelist, is well known. She must now 
be declining into old age; yet she has 
not lost her fertility of invention or her 
skill in characteristic delineation. The 
incidents of her new talc are striking, 
and arc introduced with considerable 
effect; and, in the cliaracter of Helena, 
the dangers of a want of firm self-reli¬ 
ance, of giving the reins into the hands 
of others, of shrinking from explana¬ 
tion when that alone is necessary, and 
of allowing the sensibility of the moment 
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to assnnie the sway which good sense 
and discretion uuglit to hold,are forcibly 
illnstratcd. 

Pelhaw, or the Adventures of a Gen- 
tlernaHf 3 vols, — This is evidently su¬ 
perior to the ordinary novels of the day. 
The plot is well conducted, the charac¬ 
ters are ably drawn, the satirical strokes 
are pointedly happy, and there is even 
an occasional display of wit.—Two short 
extracts will serve as specimens of the 
work;—one treats of the wonderful fund 
of learning acquired at Eton school; the 
other notices the behaviour of gay aca¬ 
demics. 

“ As I was reckoned an uncommonly 
ivell educated boy, it may not be ungra¬ 
tifying to the aamirer.s of the present 
system of education to pause here for a 
moment, and recall ivhat I tlien knew. 
1 could make twenty Latin verses in half 
an hour; I could construe, without an 
English translation, all the easy Latin 
authors, and many of the difficult ones 
with it; I could read Greek fluently, 
and even translate it through the me¬ 
dium of a Latin version at the bottom of 
the page. 1 was thought exceedingly 
clever, for 1 had only been eight years 
acquiring all this fund of information, 
which, as one can never recall it in the 
world, you have every right to suppose 
that I had entirely forgotten before 1 
was five and twenty. As I was never 
taught a syllable of English during this 
period; as, when I once attempted to 
read Pope's poems, out of school hours, 
I was laughed at, and called a sap; as 
my mother, when 1 went to school, re¬ 
nounced her own instructions; and as, 
whatever school-masters may think to 
the contrary, one learns nothing now- 
o’-days by inspiration; so of every thing 
which relates to English literature, En¬ 
glish laws, and English history, you 
have the same right to suppose that 1 
was, at the age of eighteen, when 1 left 
Eton, in the profoundest ignorance." 

• • • • 

" I went to take leave of our college- 
tutor. * Mr. Pelham,’ said he, affoc- 
tionately squeezing me by the handj 
* your conduct has been most exemplary; 
you have not walked wantonly over the 
college grass-plats, nor set your dog at 
the proctor—nor driven tandems by day, 
nor broken lumps by night—nor entered 
the chapel in order to display your 
intoxication—nor the lecture-room, in 
order to caricature the professors. This 
is the general behaviour of young men 


of family and fortune; Jiuf if b.as not 
been yours. Sir, you have been an 
honour to your college.’ ” 

Historical Tablets and Mcdallious, 
illustrative of an improved System of 
Artificial Memory^ designed and ar¬ 
ranged by John Henry Todd .—We are 
not fond of mnemonic systems, because 
they deal in jargon rather than in sense: 
yet they may ocoasionally he used with 
advantage, where the memory is so weak 
and frail, as to seem to ixupiire arrange¬ 
ment and association. (Jiccro informs 
us, that Simonides the Ceiaii was the 
first who devised a regular art of me¬ 
mory ; but, as his system is not preci.sely 
known, those who arc in tliu hahit of 
forgetting occurrences and dates must 
be content with the use of modiM-n sy¬ 
stems. Mr. Todd has tuken gre.it pains 
with his subject, and his plan is the iiest 
that we have seen; but we cannot con¬ 
veniently particularise it. 

Hemonologia, or an Exposi of jlu- 
cieat and Modern Superstitions .—We 
do not see the necessity of a work of 
this kind ; for nut only the records of 
general history sufficiently expose the, 
former inHuenceof superstition, hut that 
march of intellect of which we I>oa.st 
will in a great measure |)revent its re¬ 
currence, or confine it (it it should still 
occasionally appear) to the lowest and 
weakest of mankind. True religion dis¬ 
dains such aid, and will flourish more 
without it. 


NOTICES ANI> OnSEUVATIONS FOR 
MAV AND JUNE. 

May 20 .—Another Change in the .Hi-f 
nistry .—When Mr. Huskisson coalesced 
with the men who had hunted his friend 
Mr. Canning to the grave, he could 
not expect that they would treat him with 
any deference or regard ; and he conse¬ 
quently found his situation unpluasiiig 
and uncomfortable, although exterior 
hstrmony for some time prevailed in the 
cabinet. In the East-lletfurd question, 
he properly voted against the transfer of 
the right of suffrage to the neighbouring 
hundred, thinking that it ought to be 
given to some uopulous town now unre¬ 
presented ; ana, when he had made this 
faux pas (as the leading ministers 
thougfit it), he confessed his fault in a 
letter to the duke of Wellington, who, 
though he did not otherwise intend to 
cashier the colonial secretary, as this was 
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not a <{ue.stion of vital importance, was 
t'viiiently glad to i^et rid of an incmn- 
pliant associate. His grace sent a la< 
conic reply.—“Your letter lias .surprised 
1110 much, and has given me great con¬ 
cern. 1 have considered it my duty 
to lay it before the king.” if he had 
wished to retain Mr. lluskisson in the 
cabinet, he might easily have adjusted 
the dilFerence; hut he construed, into 
a positive resignation, that intimation 
which was not so intended, and, by what 
the secretary styled a “ very harsh pro¬ 
ceeding,” dismissed him from his post, 
for the gratification of the high-flying 
Tory peer.<i, who wished to drive every 
Whig out of the cabinet. The carl 
of Dudley, lord Palmerston, and Mr. 
Dlinrles lirant, now resigned their olhces; 
.Old thus the people are left to the 
“ tender incrcies” of the Tories. We cer¬ 
tainty do not say that statesmen of that 
d«‘noiijination arc invariably hostile to 
the honor or the welfare of the -country; 
hut ne cannot refrain from hinting that 
iltelr uncontrolled sway is rather ominous 
than auspicious. 

2().— Uoi/al Hospitality and courtly 
AItti> HiJicence .—Not content with giving 
a grand entertainment to the sons and 
(laughters of the nobility and gentry, 
the liing subsequently gave a ball and 
siqipcr to the adult courtiers. The 
throne-room at St. James’ palace was 
used as a drawing-room, -and the royal 
closet as a card-room; and two apart¬ 
ments were appropriated to dancing. To 
prevent oppressive heat, and at the same 
time to obviate the danger of taking 
cold, the windows of these two rooms, 
while they were left open, had Canaletti 
blinds on the outside, and blinds of fine 
gauze within. The band consisted of 
tliirty performers, among whom were 
Colinet and Michou. When the com¬ 
pany had assembled, his majesty made 
his appearance, “ dressed (sa^^s the 
court-writer) in the regimentals of a field- 
marshal.” Without speaking too freely 
of so exalted a personage, we may ven¬ 
ture to express a dount whether his 
assumption of a martial uniform on 
almost every occasion is consistent with 
good taste. There is no stronger reason 
fur the king’s appearing as a general at 
a ball and supper, because be is the head 
of the army, than for his being arrayed 
like an arcitbisbop because he is the 
head of the church. Would it not be 
better to appear as a gentleman of the 
highest rank ?—The writer adds, that his 


majesty behaved to all the company in 
the “ most condescending and gracious 
manner.” Is not this a matter of course ? 

A prince even of rough manners would 
treat with respect those whom he had 
invited, more particularly the ladies; 
and we know that the manners of George 
the Fourth are of the most polished 
description.—^The king witnessed the 
dancing with seeming pleasure: it was 
kept up with spirit, and chiefly c(m- 
sisted of quadrilles, which, at intervals, 
were varied with the waltz. After an 
elegant and costly supper the dances 
were resumed, and continued until three 
o'clock in the morning, when his ma¬ 
jesty, by retiring, gave a signal for the 
departure of his kighly-gratiticd guests, 

29.— A Theatrical Dispute, — Mr. 
Nathan, the composer, brought an action 
against Mr. Price, the lessee of Drury- 
lanc Theatre, with a view of procuring 
a satisfactory compensation for the time 
and laboi; which the plaintiff had spent 
in the composition of the music of a 
piece called the Illustrious Stranger.— 
Mr. sergeant Jones, for the plaintiff, 
stated the commencement and progress 
of Mr. Nathan’s task. After the piece 
had been produced, it was thought that H 
some additional music would be advan. 
tageous, and Mr. Price’s secretary ad¬ 
dressed aletter to Mr, Nathan,describing 
the nature of the addition required. The 
sergeant then read the following instruc¬ 
tions, which produced loud laughter in 
the court.—“ Act 2, Scene 1.—Solemn 
music for a marriage ceremony—Goes 
into a bustle— (^Princess Jainting.y — 
Scene last.-—March in a soft strain, to 
end in a crash—soft sound of wind in¬ 
struments (celestial) to raise the Princess 
from the Tomb —then to rush into bold 
music.” 

The learned pleader said that it was 
evident from these instructions what a 
high opinion Mr. Price entertained of 
the exteht and variety of Mr. Nathan’s 
abilities. The lord chief justice said, 

“ Brother Jones, they seem to have at¬ 
tributed to him the power of raising the 
dead.”—Mr. Bishop, the composer, was 
of opinion that the music was worth 
250/. exclusive of the copyright. But it 
was established on the part of .the de¬ 
fendant, that it was not usual for com- 
pensation to be made to composers of 
music for the theatres, when they re¬ 
served the copyright: in fact, the per- 
formance of the music in public was 
deemed an advantage, because it pro- 
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rnote<l tliosulo uf particular airs anil of 
the wliole printed score. This conduct, 
W! think, is unfair and illiberal on the 
part of managers, who nii^ht on the 
same ground refuse to allow any reiiiu* 
neratlon to the author of a dramatic 
piece, because he is at liberty to print it 
for his own profit. 

A fyarnitty to the Fair Sex .—The 
baseness of man, and the unlicensed 
indulgence of the strong feelings of 
woman, are exeniplilied by a recent in¬ 
cident. A coroner’s inquest was holden 
on the body of Mary M‘C.ibe, agcil 
years. It appeared that the deceased 
was under the protection of a gentleman, 
who placed her in apartments, where he 
was in the habit of visiting her, and she 
was devotedly attached to him. She 
liad for some time been very cheerful; 
blit she fell into a fit of inelanclioly 
when her betr.-iyer intimated that he 
should be necessit.vted to break olt the 
intimacy between them, and she fre¬ 
quently declared that she would destroy 
herself if he should desert her. She 
wrote a letter lo him, requesting to know 
his determinatioii, and she said that her 
life or death would depend upon the 
I answer she might receive. lie declared 
tliat his engagements abroad obliged 
him to leave her, and begged her ac¬ 
ceptance of a 20 /. note, to enable her to 
pay her rent and other debts. Imme¬ 
diately after receiving his answer, she 
swallowed two ounces of oxalic acid, and 
thus fell a victim to illicit love. 

Force o/Par-ental Affection .party 
of convicts, proceeding to the coast for 
embarkation, passed through Clogheen, 
w fiere one of them had formerly resided. 
His family gathered round the car to 
bid him farewell. He grasped his little 
son in his arms, and it required actual 
violence to separate them. When the 
child was taken from him, he called out 
to the person who had the convicts in 
charge, “ Oh, -my heart is broken!”— 
then fell back on the car, and -expired 
before the party reached the next town. 
As this statement rests on the authority 
of an Irish news-paper, it may be 
doubted by many; but, as there have 
been similar instances of the paralping 
clfcct of a'violent shock on the feelings, 
the account may be true. 

June 6 .—Ltberality of the Partia* 
ment to the Family of a deceased Mi¬ 
nister. —^I’he duke of Wellington pro¬ 
posed a grant of 3t)00 pounds per 
annum to the widow and two sons of 


Mr. (.’aiming, rather as a debt to that 
statesman, than an act of mere grace 
and favor. The king (said his grace), 
had gi'iinted a pension of that amount 
to the minister, when he gave up his 
prospects in India on being appointed 
secretary of state; but he had not re¬ 
ceived .any part of it, because he had an 
ofticial income. To the use of liis fa¬ 
mily it ought now to be assigned, in 
return for his long course of service.— 
The marquis of Ijonduiuicrry declared 
that he would nut have concurred in 
such a grant to Mr. ('aiming himself, as 
he strongly disapproved the altered po¬ 
litics r-f tint gentleman; hut he would 
agree to it in the present case,although, 
wmen he claimed a pension for his own 
services, the secretary had scornfully 
rejected the claim. In the house of 
commons, the grant was comicmncd by 
lord Althorp and Mr. Hume as unne¬ 
cessary and improper, .mil reil.iinly, 
amidst financial dillicultios and gciierai 
poverty, it is particularly uiiseasoiiahle 5 
but,as the king had elevated .Mrs. (ban¬ 
ning to the peemge, it was thought 
highly expedient that she should he <ihie 
to support her dignity with some ilegree 
of splendor. A conimaiiding majority 
sanctioned the grant, and would, we 
doubt not, hare readily voted a much 
larger annuity. 

16 .—A Fete ChnmpHrc .—Many of 
our readers must have heard of tlie Hun- 
niow flitch of bacon, formerly given to 
[lersons who were ready to state upon 
oath, that they had nut had uuy alteixM- 
tion for twelve months after their ii*ar- 
riage. The duke and duchess of .Si. 
Alban’s, iiaving passed a year in com¬ 
plete harmony, wished to assert their 
claims to the tempting prize f but, iind- 
ing th.at the custom was discontinued, 
they were content to invite a select party 
to their seat at Higbgatc, to celebrate 
the anniversary of their marriage. At 
four o’clock in the afternoon, breakfast 
was announced; but tlic term Wtas a 
misnomer, as all the guests had broken 
their fasts long before. During this 
friendly meal, the duke, alleging that 
he could not procure the genuine flitch, 
begj^ed the duchess to accept, as a murk 
of his affection and regard, a silver fruit- 
basket, on which a flitch was engraven, 
with the following lines: 

“In love connnbint, form’d to live and last, 
Thls^ift records a blissful twelvemonth past; 
We claim then, boldly claim, thy flitch, JOunniow, 
First of the blest who keep the mairlaiff vow." 
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Ills gr.ice tlien uilvtirted to a superb 
plateau on tlie table, presented on this 
occasion to tlie dvicliess by tbe dowager 
marchioness of Bute, consisting of the 
Trajan and Antoniiie columns, two 
Kgyptian obelisks, and an equestrian 
figure of Marcus Aurelius, exquisitely 
executed in gilt bronze,—The duchess 
said, she wislicil she could answer the 
duke in a proper manner, but, though 
she had spoken in public on former oc¬ 
casions, she could not do so on this.— 
She then desired him to accept a six« 
oared cutter, called the Falcon, in allu¬ 
sion to bis office of grand falconer of 
Bugland, and inimouiately afterwards 
the boatmen, dressed in yeilow silk and 
green with their oars, and the stcersilian 
witli his dag, made their appearance in 
a conservatory adjoining, in which the 
('anadian Boat-(«lce and many other 
songs were admirably given oy Mr. 
Brahani, Miss Stephens, Mr. and Mrs. 
Kuyvett, Miss (Irant, &.c. At some 
distance from the house, Ilussian, Spa¬ 
nish, and (ierman ballets were danced 
III a tent, erected for tbe purpose, near 
wbich many amused themselves with 
archery. 'I’he 'I'yrolese minstrels and 
I he ilerrm.ins delighted other parts of 
file company, and the intervals were 
enlivened by the military band and 
bugles. The whole concluded with 
quadrilles ami waltzes, in a temporary 
room erected near tbe bouse; and, at 
tbe close of the day, the ground assumed 
the appearance of fairy land, from the 
number of variegated lumps suspended 
from the trees. 


TUB CHOICE OF A VALENTINE, ^>0171 

/Ac Chronicles of the Canongate,Cvith 
an elegant Engraving.") 

-'• I stole a silent kiss: 

rondemn me, Ukaokrs, if I did amiss.” 

Amiirosk Philips. 

'Fiie fair maid of Perth, wishing to 
show her love and gratitude to Henry, 
hastily arose from her bed, and, ** slip¬ 
ping on her dress, which, nevertheless, 
was left more disordered than ustialj 
tripped down stairs, and opened the 
door of the chamber, in which, as she 
bad guessed, her lover had passed tbe 
hours after the fray. She paused at thd 
door, and was half afraid of executing 
her purpose, which not only permitted 
hut enjoined tlie Valentines of the year 
to begin their connexion with a kiss of 
VoL IX. 


of a Valentine. ;i*21 

iilfcction. It was looked upon as a pe¬ 
culiarly propitious oiiien, if one could 
find the other asleep, and awaken him or 
her by the performance of this interest¬ 
ing ceremony. 

“ Never was a fairer opportunity of¬ 
fered for commencing this mystic tie, 
tlidii that which now presented itself to 
Catharine. After many and various 
thoughts, sleep had at length overcome 
the stout armourer in the cliuir in which 
he had deposited himself. His features 
in repose had a mote firm and manly 
cast than Catharine had thoiight, who, 
lia\ iiig generally seen them fluctuatnig 
between shamefaced ness and apprehen¬ 
sion of her displeasure, bad been used 
to-connect with them some idea of imbe¬ 
cility. ‘ lie looks very stem,’ 8 l}e said; 
'if licshpuld be angry—and then, when 
he awakes, we are alone—if 1 should 
call Dorothy—if 1 should wake my 
father—but no! it is a thing of ciistoni, 
and done in all maidenly and sisterly 
love and honor. 1 will not suppose that 
Menry ran misconstrue it, and I will 
not let a childish fear put iny gratitude 
to sleep.’ So saying, she tripped along 
with a light though hesitating step and 
a cheek criinsoncu at her own purpose, 
and, gliding to the chair of the sleeper, 
dropped a kiss upon his lips as light as 
if a rose-leaf had fallen on them. The 
slumbers must have been slight which 
such a touch could dispel, and the 
dreams of the sleeper must have been 
eonnected with the cause of the inter¬ 
ruption, since Henry, instantly starting- 
up, caught the maiden in his arms, and 
attempted to return in ecstasy the salute 
which had broken his repose. But Ca¬ 
tharine struggled in his embrace; and, 
as her efforts implied alarmed modesty 
rather than maidenly coyness, her baslifu I 
lover suffered her to escape a grasp from 
which twenty times her strength could 
not have extricated her.—‘-Nay, be not 
angry, good Henry,’ she said in the 
kindest tone to her surprised Ip'^vr; * I 
have paid my vows to St. Valentine to- 
show how I value the mate that he has 
sent me for the year. Let but niy fathew 
be present, andl will not dare to refuse 
you the revenge you may claim for * 
broken sleep.’—* Let nof that he a hiii- 
derance, .said the old Glover, rushing in 
ecstasy into the room—* fo her, Smith, 
to her: strike while the iron is hot, ami 
teach her what it is not to let sleeping 
dogs lie still ’ Thus encouraged, Henry, 
though perhaps with less alarming viva- 
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city, again seised the blushing maiden 
in liis arms, wiio submitted with a tole¬ 
rable grace to receive repayment of her 
salute, a dozen times repeated, with an 
energy very different from that which 
had provoked such severe retaliation. At 
length, she again extricated herself from 
her lover’s arms, and, as if frightened 
and repedtiag of what she had done, 
threw Wrself into a seat, and covered 
her face with her hands. * Cheer up, 
thou sillv girl,’ said her father, ‘ and 
be not asnamed that thou hast made the 
two happiest men in Perth, since thy old 
father is one of them. Never was kiss 
so well bestowed, and meet it is that it 
should be suitably returned. Look op, 
my darling ! Look up, and let me see 
thee but give one smile, liy my honest 
word, the sun that now rises over our 
fair city shows no "sight that can give 
me greater pleasure.—What,’ lie con- 
tinued in a jocose tone, ‘ thou thonghtest 
thou hadst Jamie Kedilie's ring, and 
could’st walk invisible ? hut not so, my 
fairy of the dawning. Just as 1 was 
about to rise, I beard thy chamber-door 
open, and watched thee* down stairs— 
not to protect thee against this sleepy- 
headed Henry, but to see, with my o\va 
delighted eyes, my beloved girl do that 
which her fiither most wished.—Come, 
put down these foolish hands; and, 
though thou hlushest a little, it tvill 
only the better grace St. Valentine’s 
morn, when blushes best become a maid¬ 
en’s cheek.’ 

“ As Simon Glover spoke, he pulled 
away with gentle violence the faand.s 
which hid his daughter’s face, She 
blushed deeply, indeed; but there was 
more than maiden’s shame in her face, 
and her eyes were fast filling with tears. 
—‘What! weeping, love?” continued 
her father,—' nay, nav, this is more 
than need.—Henry, help me to comfort 
this little fool.’ 

“ Catharine made an effort to smile, 
but the imile was of a melancholy and 
serious cast.-—' I only meant to say, 
father, said the maiden,‘that, in choosing 
Henry Qow for my Valentine, and ten¬ 
dering tu him the rigllts and greetings 
of the morning according to custom, I 
meant but to Aoiv my gratitude to him 
for his manly and faithful service, and 
niy obedience to you. But do not lead 
liim to think—and oh, dearest &ther, do 
not yonrself entertain an idea, that 1 
meant more than what the promise to be 
his faithful and affectionate Valentine 


through tlie year requires of me.’—‘Ay, 
■ay—we understand it all,’ said Simon 
in the soothing tone which nurses apply 
to children—‘ we understand what the 
meaning is, enough for once. Thou 
shalt not be frightened or hurried.— 
Loving, true, and faithful Valentines 
ye are, and the rest will be as Heaven 
and opportunity shall permit. Come 
pr’ythee, have done—wring not thy tiny 
hands, nor fear farther persecution now. 
'I’hou hast done bravely, excellently.— 
And now away to Dorothy, and call up 
the old sluggard; we must have a sub¬ 
stantial bre^fast after a night of con¬ 
fusion and a morning of joy, and thy 
hand will be nectled to prepan; for us 
some of those delicate cakes which no 
one can make but thyself: and well hast 
thou a right to the secret, seeing who 
taught' it thee. Ah! health to the soul 
of Uiy dearest niotlier,’ he added, with 
a sigh ; how blithe would she have been 
to see this happy St. Valentine’s morn¬ 
ing!'’ 


NARIltTIVE OP A SECO.M) EXPEDI¬ 
TION TO THE shores up THE POLAR 

SEA, in 1825,-26, and —27, Op John 
Franklin, F.R.S., including an Ac¬ 
count of the Progress of a Detach¬ 
ment to the Easttcard, Oy Dr. Jiich- 
ar'dson. 

Soon after the return of captain 
Franklin from his adventurous peregri¬ 
nations, wc gave an account of his ex¬ 
pedition from such intelligence as some 
of his officers were disposed to commu¬ 
nicate. ’fhat sketch now requires to 
be in some points re-touched, that it 
may be rendered more correct and 
striking. 

His arrival on the sca-coast gave 
great joy to the'party. At the north¬ 
eastern entrance to the main channel of 
the Mackenzie river (about 2045 miles 
from the Slave-Lake), an island was 
discovered, and, when the adventurers 
approached it, “ they had the indescrib¬ 
able pleasure of finding the water deci¬ 
dedly aalf. — We hastened (says the 
captain)^ to the most elevated part of the 
island, about 250 feet high, to look 
around, and never was a prospect more 
gratifying than that which lay open to 
us. The Rocky Mountains were seen, 
and-the sea appeared in all its majesty, 
entirely free n-om ice. Afany seal's and 
black and u bite whales were sporting 
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on its waves, and the whole scene excited 
the most flattering expectations." But 
the fine season was then so near its 
close, that it became expedient to secure 
wintcr-quarters at Fort>Franklin. Here 
they passed a merry Christmas.—** Pre¬ 
parations were made for the celebration 
of that festival. The house was re¬ 
plastered witii mud, all the rooms were 
whitewashed and repainted, and Mat¬ 
thews displayed his taste by ornament¬ 
ing a chandelier with cut paper and 
trinkets. On Christmas eve, the Indian 
hunters' women and children were in¬ 
vited to share in a game of snap-dragon, 
to them an entire novelty. It would be 
as ditiicult to describe the delight which 
the sport iilTordcd them after they reco¬ 
vered (from) their first surprise, as to 
convey the full effect of the scene. When 
the candles were extinguished, the blue 
fiame of the burning spirits shone on 
the rude features of our native comjfa- 
niuns, in whose countenances werepoiu- 
trayed both the eager desire of possess¬ 
ing the fruit and the fear of the penalty. 
Cltristmus-I)ay falling on a Sunday, the 
party were regaled with the best fare 
our stores could supply; and on the fol¬ 
lowing evening a dance was given, at 
which were present sixty persons, in¬ 
cluding the Indians, who sat as spec¬ 
tators of the merry scene. Seldom, 
perhaps, in such a confined space as our 
hall, or in the same number of persons, 
was there greater variety of character, 
or greater confusion of tongues. The 
party consisted of Englishmen, Fligh- 
landcrs, Canadians, Esquimaux, Chipe- 
ivyans, Dog-Ribs, Hare Indians, Crec 
women and children,-mingled together 
in perfect harmony. The amnsement« 
were varied by English, Gaelic, and 
French songs. After these holidays 
were over, the Dog-Ribs at length yield¬ 
ed to the repeated solicitations of Mr. 
Dcase, and removed in a body to a di¬ 
stant part of the lake, where the fishery 
was more abundant. As the hnnters 
were drawing rations from our store, he 
despatclied them in quest of deer, fur¬ 
nishing them also with nets; after which 
tliere remained at the establishment 
only one infirm Indian and hjs wife.’* 
On a resumption of the scheme of dis¬ 
covery, the whole party narrowly es¬ 
caped destruction.—" As we drew to¬ 
ward an island situated in a bay, our 
boats touched the ground when about a 
mile from the beach; wc then made 


signs to the Esquimaux to come off, and 
pulled a short way back to await their 
arrival in deeper water. Three canoes 
instantly put off from the shore, and, 
before they could reach us, others were 
launched in such quick succession, that 
the whole space, between the island and 
the boats, was covered by them. The 
Esquimaux canoes contain only one per¬ 
son, and are named kaiuaeks; hut they 
have a kind of open Doat capable of 
holding six or eight people, which is 
named oomiak. The men alone use the 
kaiyacks, and the oomiaks are allotted 
to the women and children. We en¬ 
deavoured to count their numbers as 
they approached, and had proceeded as 
far as seventy-three canoes and five 
oomiaks when the sea became so crowded 
by fresh arrivals, that we could advance 
no farther in our reckoning. The men 
in the three headmost canoes were re¬ 
peatedly invited by Augustus (a native 
who was our friend) to approach and 
receive the present which 1 offered to 
them. He next explained to them in 
detail the purport of our visit, and told 
them that, if We succeeded in finding a 
navigable channel, for large ships, a 
trade highly beneficial to Uiem would 
bo opened. They were delighted with 
this intelligence, and r^eated it to their 
countrymen, who testified their joy by 
tossing their hands aloft, and raising 
the most deafening shout of applause 1 
ever heard.’’ 

These promising appearances soon 
gave way to hostility. A kaiyack being 
accidentally overset by its contact with 
an oiir, the savages were irritated, and, 
being largely reinforced, proceeded to a 
predatory attack. 

" In this unequal contest, the self-pos¬ 
session of our men was not more con¬ 
spicuous than the coolness with which 
the Esquimaux received the heavy blows 
dealt to them with the butts of the mus¬ 
kets. But at length, irritated at being 
so often foiled in their attempts, severm 
of them jumped on board, and forcibly 
endeavoured to take the daggers and 
shot-belts that were about the men's per¬ 
sons ; and 1 'myself was engaged with 
three of them who were trying to disarm 
me. Lieutenant Back, perceiving our 
situation, and fnllp appreciating my 
motives in not coming to extremities, 
had the kindpess to send to my aasist- 
ancea young chief who had protected 
him, and who, on his arrival, drove mv 
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antagoiiiiits out of the boat. 1 then !s.ivv 
that JHV crew were nearly overpowered 
in tlie i(>re*part of the boat, and hasten* 
iii^ to their aid, 1 fortunately arrived in 
time to prevent George Wilson from dis- 
cliurgiiig tlie contents of his musket into 
the body of an Esquimaux. He bad 
received a provocation of which I was 
ignorant until the next day, for the fel¬ 
low had struck at him with a knife, and 
cut through his coat and waistcoat; and 
it was only after the affray was over that 
i learned that four others had also nar¬ 
rowly escaped from being wounded, 
their clotlies being cut by the blows 
made -it them noth knives. No sooner 
was the bow cleared of one set of nia- 
raudeu than another p.irty commenced 
their operations at the stern. My gun 
was now tlie object of the struggle, 
which was beginning to assume a more 
serious coumlcxion, when all the Ks- 
quiinaux suddenly fled, and hid them¬ 
selves behind the drift timber and canoes 
on the beach. 

“ I cannot sufficiently praise the forti¬ 
tude and obedience of botli the boats’ 
crews in abstaining from the use of their 
arms. In the first instance I had been 
influenced by tlie desire of preventing 
unnecessary oloodshed, and afterwards, 
when the critical sitnation of my party 
might fiave well warranted me in em- 

e ng .more decided means for their 
ce, I still endeavoured to tempo¬ 
rise, being convinced that, as long as 
the boats lay aground, and we were 
beset by such numbers, armed with long 
knives, bows, arrows, and spears, we 
could not use fire-arms to advantage.— 
The howling of the women, and the 
clamour of the men, proved the high 
excitement to which they had wrou^it 
themselves $ and 1 am still of opinion 
that, mingled as we were with them, the 
first blood we bad shed would have been 
instantly revenged by the sacrifice of all 
our lives.” 

The native tribes seen by Dr. Richard¬ 
son were more acute and more civilis^ 
tlian captain Franklin’s opponents.— 
” They seemed to have a correct idea of 
property, and showed much tact in their 
commerce with us; circumstances which 
have been held by an eminent historian 
to be evidences of a considerable pro¬ 
gress toward civilisation. They were 
particularly cautious no^ to glut the 
market by too great a display of their 
stock in trade, producing only one ar¬ 


ticle at a time, and not attempting to 
outbid t'ach' otlier; nor did I ever ob¬ 
serve them endeavour to deprive one 
another of any thing obtained in barter 
or as a present. As is usual with other 
tribes of Esquimaux, they asked our 
names and told us theirs,—a practice 
diametrically opposite to that of the In¬ 
dians, who conceive it to be improper 
to mention a man’s name in his presence, 
and will not, on any account, designate 
their near relatives, e.xcept by some in¬ 
direct phrase. They showed much 
more curiosity respecting the construct¬ 
ion of our boats tlian any of the tribes of 
Indians we bad seen, and expressed 
great admiration of the rudder, soon 
compiyhending its mode of action, al¬ 
though it is a contrivance of wliich they 
were previously ignorant. They were 
incessant in their enquiries as to the use 
of every thing they saw in onr possess- 
ibn, hut wen* sometimes content with 
an answer too brief to afford much ex¬ 
planation; as ill tlie ftdiowing instiincc. 
Ooligbnek had lighted his pipe and was. 
puffing the smoke from his moutli, wlien 
they .shouted ookah (fire), and doniiind- 
ed to he told what he was doing. He 
replied with the greatest gravity, ‘ I 
smoke,’ and this answer sufHced. On 
my referring to an E-squimaiix vocabu¬ 
lary, Ooligbuck, in answer to their ques¬ 
tions, told them that the hook spoke to 
me, when they intreated Uic to put it 
away. 1 afterwards detected the rogue 
with the brass thimble endeavouring to 
steal this hook, and placed it, as 1 
thought, out of hi.s reach ; it was miss¬ 
ing in the evening, hut I never ascer¬ 
tained whether it had been purloined 
by the Esquimaux, or had fallen over- 
board in moving some of the stores. 
Seeing me use my pocket telescope, 
they speedily comprehended its use, and 
called it * far eyes,’—the name that they 
give to the wooden shade which is used 
to protect their eyes from the glare of 
the snow, and which, from the small¬ 
ness of its aperture, enables them to see 
distant objects more clearly. Of onr 
trading articles, light copper kettles 
were in the greatest request, and we 
were often asked for the long’'knives 
which are used for flinching whales. It 
is creditable to the Esquimaux habits of 
eleanliness, that combs were in great 
demand, and wc saW wooden ones of 
their own manufacture, not dissimilar to 
ours in form.” 
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A remarkable Polar sreiio is well ilc- 
scribed.—** We continued our course 
alon^ the coast until we came to tlie ex>< 
tremity of a capo, wliich was formed by 
an island separated from the main by 
a shallow channel. The cliffs of this 
island were about forty feet high, and 
the snow which had accumulated under 
them in the winter was not yetdissolvcd, 
but, by the infiltration ana freezing of 
water,'now formed an iiirlincd bank of 
ice, nearly two-thirds of the height of 
the cliff. This bank, or iceberg, being 
undermined by the action of the waves, 
maintained its position only by its adhe¬ 
sion to the frozen cliffs behind it. In 
some places large masses had broken off 
and floated away, whilst in others the 
currents of melting snow, flowing from 
the flat laud above, had covered the ice 
with a thick coating of earth, so that at 
first sight it appeared as if the bank had 
broken down, .the real structure of the 
iceberg being perceptiblQ only where 
rents existed. In a similar manner the 
frozen hanks, or icebergs, covered with 
earth, mentioned by lientcuant Kotze¬ 
bue, ill his voyage to Behriiig-Strait, 
might have been formed. Had the. whole 
mass of frozen snow broken off from 
this bank, an iceberg would have been 
produced thirty feet wide at its base, 
and covered on one side to the depth of 
a foot or more, with black earth. The 
island was composed of sand and slaty 
clay, into which the thaw liad not pene¬ 
trated above a foot. Tlie ravines were 
lined with fragments of compact white 
limestone, ana a few dwarf-birches and 
willows grew on their sides. The sun’s 
rays were very powerful this day, and 
the heat was oppressive, even while sit¬ 
ting at rest in tlie boat; the temperature 
of the air at noon being, in the shade, 
B2 degrees, and that of the surface 
water, where tlie soundings were three 
fathoms, 55.” 

The ideas of the oijgin of mankind, 
entertained by the Dog-ribbed Indians, 
will remind the reader of the disobe¬ 
dience of our first parents, and the con¬ 
sequent fall of man.—“The first man, 
they said, was, according to the tra¬ 
dition of their fathers, named Chape- 
wee. He found the world well-stoeked 
with food, and he created children, to 
whom he gave tu'o kinds of fruit, die 
black and the white, hut forbade them 
to cat the black. Having thus issued 
his commands for the guidance of his 
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funily, he took leave of tlietii fur a time, 
and made a long excursion for the pur¬ 
pose of conducting the sun to the world. 
During this, his first absence, his child¬ 
ren were obedient, and ate only the 
white fruit, but they consumed it all; 
the consequence was, that, wlien he a 
second time absented himself to bring 
the moon, and thev longed for fruit, 
they forgot the orders of their father, 
and ate of tlie black, which was the 
only kind remaining, lie was much 
displeased on his return, and told them 
that in future the earth would produce 
bad fruits, and that they would be tor¬ 
mented by sickness and death—penal¬ 
ties which have attached to his descend¬ 
ants to tJie present day. Chupewce him¬ 
self lived so long that his throat wa;, 
worn out, and he could no lunges enjoy 
life; but lie was unable to die, until, at 
his own request, nne of his people drove 
a beaver tooth into his head.” 


PROFESSIONAI, CHARACTER OF MlSis 

FANNV AYTON ; (wUh a Portrait.') 

Music, both vocal and instrumental, 
may be said to have attained a state of 
high excellence, if not perfect\>^>n. We 
have no correct ideas of the inuVic of the 
ancients; but there is no reason to think 
that it was equal in refinement to that of 
the present age. Our professors and 
amateurs view the subject with more 
philosophical eyes, see farther into its 
nature, examine it more closely in 
all its bearings and tendencies, and 
make the study more intellectual and 
scientific. ■ 

The young lady whose portrait graces 
our present number, has a pleasing coun¬ 
tenance, expressive eyes, a pretty mouth, 
and a delicate though not a fine form.— 
Her voice is pleasing rather than power¬ 
ful, and more soft than full. She ap¬ 
pears to have cultivated the rousirai 
science with zeal, and, as she is still 
very youn^, she has ample time for fu¬ 
ture proficiency. She is very attentive 
to thq notes and the character of that 
music which is allotted to her, and does 
not deviate from the regular course in 
the hope of “ snatching a grace beyond 
the reach of art,” probably because she 
is aware that such attempts sometimes 
terminate in failure. She aoes not strain 
her voice, but well manages its powers, 
and modulates it with taste and judge¬ 
ment. 
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Many fair tingert underUke tiic per* 
formance of dramatic characters before 
they can act with spirit or propriety; 
bat Mbs Ayton, hy her personation of 
Hosettaand Catharine, has evinced that 
vocalism is not her only qaalification for 
public display. She is not indeed equal 
to Miss Stephens as the representative 


of the rural heroine, bat she gives in¬ 
terest to the character; and, although 
her physical powers do not perhaps falty 
embody the violence of the shrew, she 
proves, by her mode^f acting, that she 
accurately discerns the lights and shades 
of the character. 


JFine 


Exhibition of the Royal Academy .— 
Second Survey. — Beside the atlmired 
picture to which a fine passage in the 
Paradise Lost gave rise, Mr. Etty ex¬ 
hibits the following pieces;—“ Guardian 
Cherubs with Portraits of the infant 
Children of the Earl of Normanton,” 
and “Venus, the Evening Star.” The 
former would be more beautiful than it 
is, if the cherubs had less of the aspect 
of mortality, and if the whole had 
greater ease and freedom of touch; and 
the latter is a well-fancied and well-co¬ 
lored piece. 

VVe are sorry to observe, that Mr. 
Mulrcaljfy has only one picture in this 
exhibition. The solqcct is the interior 
of an English cottage. The sun-set and 
fire-light are given with effect, and the 
whole is neatly finished; hnt there is 
no great interest or rneaning in the com¬ 
position.—Sir William JBeecbey’s Uttlc 
Gleaner is delineated in an easy and 
natural manner, without the extreme of 
coarseness or vnlgarity.-Mr. Withering- 
ton’s Hop-Garden evinces his great at¬ 
tention to three requisites of iiis art,*— 
oomposition, character, and coloring; 

VVe do not admire Mr. Turner’s 
“ Boccaccio relating the Tale of the 
Bird-Cage.’’- This performance (saysa 
critic) “ would excite pity if it were 
painted by a maniac; bur, coming from 
the hand of one whose former works 
would shed glory upon any age, it only 
fills our minds with amazement.’’ This 
animadversion is too severe. RceolIec^ 
ing the old proverb—“ All that glitters 
is not gold,”—we admit that the picture 
has too much of glare, glitter, and taw. 
driness; yet it is not destitute of merit. 

The delights of sweetness arc humor¬ 
ously represented by Mr, Cosse, People 
in general have seen boys rifling a 
•iUgar-ltogshead of its remaining sweets, 
and the aitist in particular must have 


observed the practice with a very atten¬ 
tive eye. Ttie illustration is skilful, 
and the execution happy. 

“ Taking ont a Thorn,” by Mr. Col¬ 
lins, displays the hand of a master. The 
countenances of the young rustics who 
are watching their alarmed companion, 
and the looks of the aged operator, are 
appropriately and effectively delineated. 

The “Vicar of Wakefield reconciling 
his Wife to Olivia,” by Mr, Newton, is 
worthy of the very pleasing novel which 
it illustrates. This part of the story is 
;vell told by the artist. The demnre 
austerity of Mrs. Primrose, the affec¬ 
tionate earnestness of lier husband, the 
repentance of Olivia, ami tlic simplicity 
ot Moses, are represented in an interest¬ 
ing manner,—In Mr. Clater’s Morning 
Visit we observe a friendly gronpe well 
arranged and characteristically marked. 

Mr. llippingillc has displayed (as 
well as the pencil Ciin be expected to do) 
the good-huinur and mirth of a number 
of provincials going to a fair. Every 
one ^ms pleased for the present, and 
looking forward to future enjoyment. 
“ The drama of this clever periurmance 
(says an amateur) is developed with 
such skill that you may swear to Us 
truth. The rustic wencli, diving to the 
bottom of her pocket for something 
which it is quite clear she has lost; the 
short puffy gentleman in black, evi¬ 
dently beaten in argument bv his know¬ 
ing ami lank opponent; and, above all, 
the self-satisfied, half-witted bumpkin, 
with a laughing lass under each arm, 
and who seems to be singing, not “ How 
happy could I be with either!” -but 
“ How happy may I he with both!”— 
are delightfully clepicted. As a work 
of art, the picture is. rather scattered and 
spotty; but in character and expression 
nothing ran surpass it.” 

In the “ Rivals or the Sailor’s Wed- 
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<ling,” Mr. Sharp has manifested con¬ 
siderable talent. The disappointment 
of the soldier, and the joy of his rival, 
are properly denoted. 

There are some very good landscapes 
in the collection. A view in the Alps 
by Mr. J. (Hover, atid a representation 
of Freshwater-Hay by Mr. (jollins, are 
.admirable pieces, faithful to nature, and 
correct in point of art. Dunthorne*.s 
“ Landscape after a Shower” is ren- 
dejed less monotonous by the introduc¬ 
tion of an angler. A scene at Nenilly, 
in tTic grounds of the duke of Orleans, 
is so well painted by Mr. W^. Daniel, 
that we seem to view tlio actual spot. 

In Mr. Woodw'ard’s iMazeppa, the 
actions and passions of a fine r|iiadruped 
are very naturally exhibited; but the 
human tigure is not so happily deli¬ 
neated.—.Mr. Hooper's Draught liurses, 
and a Hunter nearly as large as life bv 
Mr. Ward, are represented with skill 
and fidelity.—Tlie preparations for a 
contest between a terrier and a hedge¬ 
hog, by Mr. Edwin Landseer, remind us 
of the arrangements for a figlit between 
a Crib and a Uelcher, although the 
hedge-hog may seem to be too timid an 
animal for such a comparison. Tiie 
attack meditated by the dog, and the 
guarded caution of the other animal, are 
displayed in a natural style.—Mr. Pid- 
ding has not the tact of his friend Land¬ 
seer ; yet he shows talent and skill in 
his Sportsman and Dogs. 

We do not observe any of Wilkie’s 
productions in the present display; hut 
we are reminded oi>that artist by Mr. 
flollius’ portrait of him in a masquerade 
costume. He does not look well in that 
silly disguise, which he doubtless as¬ 
sumed as suitable to the meridian of 
Italy; for the likeness was taken at 
Rome. 

The miniatures are very numerous: 
the best, perhaps, are those of the elder 
Bone and'Chalon, for taste and Unish. 
Those of Rochard and Mrs. ilobertson 
are also distinguished by neatness and 
elegance. 

The architectural designs arc not, in 
general, remarkable for refined taste or 
excellence. Those of Mr. Wilkins may 
be classed among the best. His view 
of the London University may be con¬ 
sidered as tasteful, refjpular, and harmo¬ 
nious; and^the front of the new building 
intended for St. George’s Hospital, 
which is also his work, is elegant and 
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striking. Mr. (iandy Deering’s eleva¬ 
tion for the west end of a house designed 
for a nobleman in Park-lane, may be 
raised for dignified simplicity and for 
eauty of detail; and Lansdown Tower, 
erected near Bath by Mr. Beckford, is a 
stately and imposing work. 

Some of the designs which are offered 
to the nobility and gentry, or tef public 
bodies, as specimens of architectural 
composition, are worthy of praise and 
consequently of adoption. Mr. Parke’s 
design for an entrance to a city, Mr. 
Gandy’s sketches of various parts of a 
palace, and Mr. Day’s model for a pub¬ 
lic building, are pleasing .specimens of 
ail elegant and correct taste. 

The <irt of sculpture, it appears, does 
not decline in this country. Sievier’s 
model of a irronpe styled Affection, has 
all the simplicity of true taste, with the 
poetic feeling of the ancient school. The 
expression and attitude of the woman, 
ns she leans fondly over the sleeping 
infant, show the hand of a master and 
the mind of a poet. Westmacott’s statue 
of Warren Hustings is admirable.— 
Chantrey has only one work,—a bust of 
►Sir William Curtis. This subject may 
excite thoughts not at all according with 
the poetry of art; yet few can deny that 
the bust of the worthy alderman is ex¬ 
quisitely finished. Cupid preparing to 
assume the form of Ascauius, in marble, 
by T» Campbell, promises well for the 
future fame of the artist. Among the 
numerous busts, ive were most pleased 
with those of the duke of Uraftoii, 
Dugald .Stewart, and John Abernethy. 
A Grecian archer, by G. Rennie, is the 
model of an almost naked figure, with 
an admirable knowlcge of anatomy.— 
The artist appears to have had the exe¬ 
cution and elaborate finish of the Bel- 
vidcrc Apollo in his mind, and perhaps 
before him, during the progress of his 
work. The countenance too, as well as 
the form, is worthy of one whom we 
might imagine to have been a liero of 
Marathon or Thermopylse. There arc 
three groupes of brigands, by San-Gto- 
vanni. They are modeled in term-cd!/a,. 
and are ably executed. The Pugilist ot 
Rossi is likewise a fine specimen of art'. 
The management of the modern cos¬ 
tume, the expression of countenance, 
the attitude, are all excellent. There is 
something in this ^tne perfectly Eng¬ 
lish, something that is applicable to no 
other country. 
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Mr. Martin's Picture of' the Fall of the oonrt. The linear appears to ns 
0 /Nineveh. —Air. Alartin combines the more perfect than the aerial perspective; 
skill of an artist with that ^eiiins which, but the beauties of art,^ and the mind of 
if properly cultivated, would have made the artist, are so well displayed, that wo 
him a poet. His new picture will not have no inclination to be hypercritical, 
only anginent his reputation, but will E.xhibition of Portraits. —These are 
raise the character of the £nglish school not ori;>inaI paintings, but copies ot 
of painting in the estimation of fo- authentic portraits, preserved in the fa- 
reignert. He has, as usual, sacrificnl milies of our nobility and gentry. They 
every object to produce the effect «)f are gratuitously shewn to the public by 
vastness or immensity, the true souna- Air. Harding, in Pali-AIall Hast, and 
of the sublime, and he has attained that amount to about Ifi:*. I'Voin the inajo- 
object, as far as it can be accoii'plishfd rity of the number, engravings have 
upon canvas. In the back-ground we been taken, and published witfi acenrate 
have stupendous masses of architecture, biographical sketches, furnisiied by Mr. 
with all the huge and ponderous details Lodge. The pictures arc executed in 
of the Egyptian or Assyrian orders, water-colors, and may in general be con- 
—The hanging gardens are supported sidered as faithful and elegant copies, 
upon gigantic cdlurnns, whilst the ce« worthy of minute inspection. Hy ex- 
Icbrated walls, the flights of stairs, the liibitiiig in some measure the character 
public buildings, and every other object, of each individual, tliey excite historical 
are suited to the extravugaut and fabn- recollections, and are thus rendered 
Ions grandeur attributed by the ancients additionally interesting, 
to the city. The extreme back-ground Le-Thierc's Death of I'iretina. —A 
represents the farther part of the city Frencli artist has imported into England 
set on fire by lightening, whilst a pro- a picture of considerable merit, in wliich, 
minent object is the tumulus or tomb bis friends say, be lias done justice to a 
of A'inus, said by Diodorus Siculus to fine story. A critic is of opinion that 
bav'e been a mile and a furlong in height, a great part of bis success results from 
The centre represents the enemy pouring bis judicious choice of a subject.— 
like a deluge into the city, and perpe- “Conceive (be says) a Virginius, ani- 
trating the work of carnage. The bis- mated by one of the noblest of Immaii 
tory of the country hero enables the passions, m.addencd at the tlionght of 
painter to embrace a scope of great va* Ills daughter falling a prey to the lust of 
riety; and the diversified nature of the a tyrant, sacrificing her in a fit of despe- 
combats with infantry, cavalry, chariots, ration to preserve Tier from infamy. Is 
elephants, and every species of armed not the admiration of the father as ujii- 
force, gives an Asiatic character to the versal as the pity for the daughter?” 
scene, and produces a most picturesque VVe think not—the father’s sense of 
effect. In the fore-ground we have all honor, or his phreiisy, hurried him into 
the magnificence of tne Assyrian court, an unjustifiable act of crucitv, and the 
contrasted with the terror and misery subject is one of the most shocking that 
produced by the approach of the hostile can be conceived. If,a person cannot, 
troops. Sardanupalns appears in the with all his eft'orts, rescue his daughter 
fullness of regal splendor, pointing in from that dishonor which, being com- 
hopcless agony to the scene of slaughter pulsory, will not involve her in real 
in the distant parts of his city, whilst guilt. Tie ought rather to submit to the 
his wives and concubines hang round supposed disgrace of his family than 
him in their frail loveliness, some cxlii- violate by murder the most sacred of all 
biting the distraction of terror, others laws. 

the muteness of despair, some their Tliis picture has both beauties and 
fondness for their lord, whilst others are defects. The drawing is in general 
frantic at the fate impending over them, correct, the composition and grouping 
The groupes of women are beautiful, are good, and the masses and gradations 
and some of the figures seem instinct of light and shade are admirably iiia- 
with life, and animated by passion. The uageil; but there is a deficiency of dig¬ 
coloring of this part of the picture will nified expression in the hero’s counte- 
be thought by many, to be meretriejons; nance, and also in that of the unfortunate 
bat we must recollectthat its brilliancy lady, to whose beauty of features and 
corresponds with the pomp and luxury form the artist lias not done justice. 
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Mr. J. B. Lane’s Fision of Joseph. 
—The difficulty of representing a vision 
did not deter the bold artist from at¬ 
tempting this subject in a grand style. 
He lias fixed upon two points of time— 
the apparition and warning of the angel, 
and the attack upon the children bv 
Herod’s soldiers, He has imitated, 
with unexpected success, the fine style 
of the, Roman scliool, and the picture is 
striking and attractive. 

Exhibition in Maddox-Street. — In 
such a climate as that of England, water- 
color paintings on walls would not long 
retain their color or exhibit their fine 
strokes; but, in Italy, fresco-painting 
was a very common practice in the times 
of Raphael and some of his successors, 
and, at this moment, frescos are mould¬ 
ering on the walls of Italian palaces, 
although, by a modern contrivance, they 
may be removed with little Or no injury. 
Some tine pieces of this description, 
from the pencil of Paolo Veronese, have 
lately been taken from the walls which 
they adorned, and brought to PiOgland, 
where they now excite the attention of 
the curiniib. They are superior to any 
works of the same artist in oil. They 
teem with imaginative splendor; for it 
is difficult to conceive any thing more 
beautiful than the exuberance and love¬ 
liness displayed in his allegorical figures, 
and we also admire the elegance with 
which the minor details are executed.— 
In the present collection we have Po¬ 
mona, Minerva, witli figures of Calcu¬ 
lation and Mensuration, a Concert, a 
fascinating Titianic picture of ,St. Ce¬ 
cilia, Apmlo and Hyacinth, figures of 
Earth, Fire, Prudence, and Folly, and 
a spirited embodiment of the Battle of 
the Standard. All these are exquisite 
displays of creative fancy, full of the 
dignihed simplicity and harmony of art. 

In the same exhibition-room are a few 
pictures by Claude Lorrain, G. Poussin, 
Gainsborough, and other distinguished 
artists; ami, among these, the Niobeof 
Wilson, painted for his liberal patron, 
the late lord dc Tabley, does not suffer 
in comparison with two of Claude’s 
master-pieces. 

ItelzsctCa lUustrationa ofShakspeare. 
—^Retzsch, as a sketcher, has been com¬ 
pared with Flaxman; but we do not 
think that he ever reached the suhlimity 
of that artist in pure epic composition, 
or his intensity and simplicity in de- 
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lineating the workings of unrestrained 
nature. The present outlines are su¬ 
perior to those illustrations of Goethe’s 
Faust, which first introduced Retzsrh 
to the notice of the Britisli public, in 
variety and energy of action, if not in 
repose and tender patlios, the scenes of 
Hamlet, now published, are superior to 
those of Faust. There are seventeen 
etchings, which are preceded by an 
apotheosis of Shakspeare, where two 
elegant females, floating in the air, re¬ 
presenting Tragedy and Comedy, are 
crowning the barn with a ivreatli of 
stars. From this we pass.to an intro¬ 
duction or prologue emblematic of the 
ground-work of the drama—tlie murder 
of Hamlet’s father. The two scenes 
which follow, representing the struggle 
of Hamlet to follow the Gliost, and the 
proposition of the oath, h.avo certainly 
never been exceeded for beauty of’ line, 
and justness of expression, by any for¬ 
mer work of this artist. 'I’he latter, in 
particular, is full of the most inteti'^c 
feeling. The point represented is when 
Hamlet says—“ Rest, rest, perturbed 
spirit,” The outline lireathes the anx¬ 
iety of the prince in the execution of 
his father’s behest. The pencil could 
barely portray with more truth the eirccl 
of listening, and the spectator must 
acknowlege the power ot the artist in 
rendering an interiiai nervous struggle 
so visible to ocular apprehension. The 
illustration of the famous soliloquy we 
do not like. The figure is fine, hut it 
wants solidity. The interruption of 
Hamlet’s conference with his mother in 
the chamber, by the appearance of the 
Ghost, however, is a striking and ably 
delineated scene. The artist is here so 
happy in the expression of surprise and 
reverence, that he more th.ui compen¬ 
sates for his failure in the preceding 
instance in that of thought. The mad 
scene is likewise an admirable specimen 
of Retzsch’s power in portraying ihe 
workings of natural feelings. The sym- 
pathy of the dlftcrent personages is here 
indicated in the most perfect manner; 
except that the expression of Ophelia’s, 
face is perhaps a little too lachrymose, 
and wants something more of that wild¬ 
ness which appertains to insanity. The 
other scenes arc not all equally fine; 
but there are few that provoke disgust 
or censure, 

2 u 
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A L.ATE concert of the Royal Aca* 
demy of Music calls our transient atten¬ 
tion to the remarks of a periodical 
writer, who says, “ The interest wJiich 
ivc have in the prosperity of this insti¬ 
tution, derives its individual force from 
the anticipation of many pleasures 
which will owe their future existence to 
it. We see sketched out an outline of 
the happy hours hereafter dependint; on 
the successful progress of these studies, 
tiie emotions to be then excited, and the 
" tender memories” to be afterwards 
left, Wc have a foretaste of a rieli 
feast, and the miniatures of those who 
will assume tlie stature of the giants of 
this day; the Jnndleys and Mosclieles, 
the Pastas and the Sontags. These 
lispings will be then a powerful elo- 
ijupnce, if that name be denied to them 
in tlieir present stafe.”—'I'licse r>bser- 
vations may pass without animad¬ 
version; but the follouiug remark is 
little better thau«nuTe nonsense.—“ 
are not, however, convinced that seeing 
the sci(Mtcc in this chrysalis state, does 
not weaken tlie glory of its hues in their 
more expanded beautj'; amt we are 
perhaps disappointed when the excel- 
lences of the first-rate perfoimers aie 
echoed by these tyros, not only at the 
feebleness of the reverberation, but at 
the unfolding of the nature, and analysis 
of the beauty, which fascinated us in 
the original sounds. The graces which 
Pasta throws into the Hutmuo del of 
Pacini, are used with rather a had grace 
by anv Miss llellcliambers in the w'orld. 
W e sec the strings and machinery of tiie 
puppet, and can im more a<ltnire it tt) 
(he full.” It must be exjiecied that 


learners will follow the instructions of 
their teachers, and imitate those singers 
and instrumental performers who arc 
pointed out to them as models; and ive 
do not sec how either their future lustre, 
or the general clFect of the musical sci¬ 
ence, can be impaired by their previous 
feebleness. tJliildren usually creep 
before they eau walk or run. The 
writer becomes more reasonable when 
he adds, “ Nevertheless there is a cer- 
tain independent pleasure in listening 
to the performances of such youthful 
Tiroficients;—for proficients they cer- 
taiiily are, and it is most honorable to 
the talents of the pupil and system of 
the instructor to hear, so well threaded, 
some of the most intricate maxes of tliu 
&cienc(‘. Prom a great ileal of masterly 
singing, we would particularise the 
manner in which the recitative />i mm 
from Taiicredi, was executed by 
Mi^s Bromley, who i'. not more than 
fifteen vears of age. 'I’liero was a feel- 
ing in the management ol her voice, 
that raised her, in our eyes, to the level 
of her more powerful compeers, iVlisses 
Childc and Bellcliaiiibers, the latter of 
wliom has a line nielloir tune, and a 
spirit of Pasta, though felt at a distance. 
Miss Riviere accomplished a most ela¬ 
borate fantasia for tlie jiiano-fortc, by 
Jieethoveii, uith surprising clearness 
and effect; and MawUcs added to his 
young laurels by an exquisite obligato 
accompaniment to Somino Cirl. We 
ought not to omit a inauiiscript sym¬ 
phony, composed by Mudie, which had 
one or two passages of origiiiallly and 
jiower.’ 


53iviina. 


THE KIAO's TH£irHE. 

MADEMorsKi.LE .SoNTAO, by licr 
acquiescence in tlie wish of Madame 
Pasta that she would act the part of 
Desdemona, alarmed some of her friends, 
who ajiprehcnded that the transfer of a 
tenor part to a soprano voiie would he 
injurious in a musical point of view, and 


(hat (he new heroine would not fully 
adopt the feeling.? of the character. But 
these fears were in a great measure re¬ 
moved on the day of trial. The young 
lady performed the part to the genersu 
satisfaction of the audience. I’he fresh¬ 
ness of her voice, the correctness of her 
•singing, and the nnaffected strains of 
genuine n.ituvc which she occasioliallv 
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threw into tlie part, contrasted pcrljaps 
by the stranire choice of Pasta, who per¬ 
sonated the blach/too oriMtlicr 
enabled tlic (lerinun vocalist to iiiaintaiu, 
very r(!sppctahly and honorably, even a 
juxta-poshion with the Italian actress. 

At (Jnrioni’s benelit. Mademoiselle 
Sontaf>- also distinguished herself. She 
then (lignilied tlie part of Cinderella by 
her good acting, and won tlie sympathy 
of tlie andience by the meelfiiess under 
insult, the girlish pleasure at having an 
incognito lover, and the feminine sim¬ 
plicity and innocence which she dis- 
idtiyed. 


DflURY-I.ANE TllEATIlE. 

Ora present comic wiitern arc not 
worthy of tlie name; they ought rather 
to be called intnulutors. The last new 
comedy produced at tins house was bor¬ 
rowed from a Freneli piece, styled / es 
Trois Qurirlicrs, tlie proiluetion of Pi- 
cardet Mazeres, wliicli has been very 
successful at Paris, The title of the 
Miiglish play is, Ups and Downs, of the 
/Atdder of lAfc, Tlie plot may thus he 
stated.—Air. Felix Mndberry has, as a 
Mexican merchant, realised a very con¬ 
siderable fortune, which he u'ishes to 
increase by a matrimonial speculation. 
Pointer, a sort of schemer about town, 
engages to procure for him a suitable 
spouse. With that view he pitches 
upon Kitty Corderoy, tlie daughter of a 
wealthy tradesman. Mudherry is intro¬ 
duced to her mother, an indillercnt 
copy of Mrs. Alahiprop, and his pro¬ 
posals are received favorably, much to 
the inurtihcation of Miss Kitty, who is 
attached to Christopher Idiggins, her 
fatlier’s clerk. The hopes of the young 
lovers arc on the point of being blight¬ 
ed, when the avarice of Mudherry ope¬ 
rates ill tlieir favor. He discovers tliat 
his ship the Mary Anne, which he be¬ 
lieved to be ‘^in the deep bosom of the 
ocean buried,” has arrived safely at 
Portsmouth. dicing thus successful, 
he informs his friend that he thinks he 
is entitled to a larger fortune, and there¬ 
fore wishes to recede from his engage¬ 
ment with the fair Kitty. Pointer is 
aware of Kitty’s penchant for the clerk, 
and consequently finds no difficulty in 
breaking off the match. Thus ends the 
first act) or city portion of the pla^.— 
In the second act, avarice and ambition 


possess Mudherry between them. He 
is introduceil to the mansion of Mr. 
Alauimonton, a rich hanker, whose ele¬ 
gant house is on the neutral ground, 
tfiat is, not exactly in the extreme 
circle of fashion, being situated in the 
vicinity of lledford-square. Kvery 
luxury that money can purchase is to be 
found at the sohies of Aliss Mairi- 
monton; but they are not frequented 
by many persons of high birth or rank. 
Alumrnnnton is piqued at this; and 
while he feels angry at the unreasonable 
pride of ancestry, he is himself almost 
as proud of his justly-acquired wealth. 
Regardless of the “eligible matches” 
wdiicli Alammontoii proposes to his 
sister, she is cnainoi'cd of the sentimental 
earl Dclamerc, one of tho very few per¬ 
sons of rank who visit at Mr. Mammon- 
ton’s. By the counsel of Pointer, Mud¬ 
herry aspires lo the hand of Aliss Mam- 
moiitori. While he is paying liis auk- 
ward addresses to the lady, he is as¬ 
tounded to liear that his rich uncle, 
Stan mo re, a Liverpool merchant, whom 
he facetiou.sly denominates “ Black-boy 
Billy,” had recently died, and, as his 
son was drowned some time before, the 
nenhew becomes heir to a fortune of 
half a million. His mind again changes, 
and, after some attempts to affect grief 
for the loss of his nncle, his brutal joy 
bursts forth, and he is dismissed from 
the house. In the third art, Aludberry 
is anxious to transfer his ulVectioiis to a 
woman of title, and for that purpose 
the indefatigable Pointer introduces him 
to the stately dowager countess Dcla- 
niere, with whom her widowed niece, 
lady Charlewond, resides. The dowager 
is a woman of lofty birth and high no¬ 
tions ; but, when she hears of Alud- 
berry’s immense wealth, all ideas of the 
lowness of his origin are forgotten, and 
she is perfectly willing that he shall 
marry her niece, who, however, cherishes 
an attachment for Alanmiontoii; but the 
spirit of contradiction has a powerfnl 
influence over each. Whenever they 
meet, the lady rails at the nristoci'acy of 
wealth, and the gentleman is equally, 
ready to laugh at the jiride of birth.— 
After one of these scenes of altercation, 
the earl solicits the hand of Miss Alam- 
nionton ; bnt his suit is rejected by her 
brother, on the sneering plea that he 
would degrade himself by such an alli¬ 
ance. ] n the mean time, Kitty Corderoy 
and Miss Mammonton determine to 
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apprise lady (Jharlewood (for tl>c trio 
liad boeii e(liicatpd at the same school) 
of the real character of her new admirer, 
lie is assailed by them in turn. This, 
liowever, would not affect the sordid 
heart of Mudherry; but at this eventful 
moment he diseoveis that the pfood ship 
Mary Anne liad been destroyed by fire, 
and that his iinele had left the whole of 
his forlune to Ids pfraiid-daiijrhter, Kitty 
C'c'rderoy, with whom Mudherry vainly 
atleiiijits to effeet a reconciliation. Dela- 
ijicrc is rectnicilc*! to Mammonton, and 
iccei\es flie hand of his sister; and the 
nnioii of l.idy Charlcvvoorl with the 
h.inher iiatiiraily follows the other inar- 
rlayc. 

'I'herc are some effertive situations in 
thi.s play, hut the char.irters are, for the 
paeater part, feebiy drawn. Occa¬ 
sionally tlicre is a neat point in the dia- 
hipnic, but, on the whole, it is rather 
he.ivy. The love-scrncs, like all tmtdern 
love-.sccncs, do not rise above eominon- 
plare. 1'he ji.nt of .Mudherry is the 
most novel, ami tlie best in tiie comedy. 
T!ie eh.iraeter of Pointer is lip lit and 
husthnp-, and is extremely well suited to 
31r. Jones’ buoyant style of aetinir, and 
no small portion of the mirth of the 
e\eniiig was excited by him. Mr. Ids- 
ton’s Mudherry was distinp-nished hy 
that broad rirliness of humor which 
throws aiouiid points, that would escape 
an orilinary actor, such an air of romi- 
cality as renders it alino>t impossible tij 
refrain from laughter. 'J'iie other cha¬ 
racters, male and female, are little more 
than walkinp' ladies and pentlernen ; hut 
it is due to those who appeared in them 
to say, that they were well supported. 
Mr. Cooper expiesscd the sentiments of 

Mammonton with effeetive eiiero-y._ 

Miss I. Paton, as Lady Charlewood, 
pleased ns by her correct elocution. 
Amelia M.immonton, a trifling part, w’as 
rendered interestinjr by Miss Ellen 'J ree ; 
Miss Love made some good points in 
her performance of Kitty; ami the two 
elderly ladies, the dowager and the 
(.ockiiey dame, found spirited represen- 


tatiyes in Mrs. Davison and Mrs. C. 
Jones. 


COVENT-OARDEN THEATRE. 

Tilts house, on tlic 20th, was closed 
for the season, with the thanks of the 
stage-manager to the public for con¬ 
tinued encouragement. The bouse, un¬ 
doubtedly, was sometimes filled to an 
overflow ; but this, we understand, was 
a rare ease, and the season, we believe, 
was far from being highly profitable.— 
This was not so much the fault of the 
con(luetor.s of the theatre, as it was the 
consequence of an evident decline of 
the general taste for theatrical amuse¬ 
ments. 


FRE.VCII PCAVS IN LONDON. 

TitE French comedians lately closed 
their season with irlat at the English 
Opera-house. For some weeks before 
tliey retired, they enjoyed the additional 
aid of Mademoiselle Jenny Vertpie.— 
This lady is short in her person, hut 
well-formed ; has fine dark eyes and 
ideastiig features. On her first appear¬ 
ance in this country, she performed the 
part of Emmeline, in Les I'rciiii^rca 
•fiiiiours, Ani\ Antonine in LePlus Beau 
Jour dc la and, in both repre-sen- 
tations, slie wa.s gieatly applauded.— 
There w’as no rooiii for the display of 
passion in these pieces, nor do w'e think 
the lady at all adapted for passionate 
acting; but in scene.s of a certain kind 
of humor she is admirable. It may be 
remarkeil, that, instead of being extra¬ 
vagant (as they are generally repre¬ 
sented), the French actors, in comedy 
at least, are more quiet and subdued 
than our own, and, consequently, more 
natural. With some e.Yception$, how¬ 
ever, they fail in their attempts to look 
like gentlemen, and deviate into vulgar 
foppery. 
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iFaieiiitottjS* 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 


CAaaiAGB DRESS. 

This costume consists of a dress of gros de Naples, the color of the lavender* 
blossom, with broad bias folds round the border, scaloped e» languettes, edged 
with narrow rouleau-binding. The sleeves arc a la Marie; the fulness is con¬ 
fined only at tliat part of the arm just above the elbow, with one band: a broad 
culf terminates the sleeve at the wrist. A fichu-canczou is worn with this dress, 
trimmed with Vandyck lace, surmounted by a triple ruff fastened in front with a 
pink rosette of riband. A hat of gros de Naples, the color of the rose of Jericho, 
is ornamented by bows of pink riband checquered with black. 


eysKifia dress. 

This is composed of a frock of pink crape, over white satin: the border is 
ornamented witn a full puckering of crape, l/ouilloani, over which are placed, in 
bias, Vandyck points of pink satin; these are double, and then spread open. The 
puckering is surmounted by large rosettes of crape. The body is made plain, 
fitting close to the shape. The sleeves arc short and full, and are formed of Van¬ 
dyck points, placed lengthwise. The head-dress is a college cap of barbel-blue 
satin, adorned with two white aigrettes; and on the right side, over the lower di¬ 
vision, depends a round, rich tassel of blue silk and gold. 

N. B.—^The above dresses were obligingly furnished by Miss Pierrepoint, Edward- 

street, Portraau-squarc. 


MONTHLY CALENDAR ON NASHtON. 

Hydb Park is now the daily resort 
of fashionable persons, and we behold 
on that spot, more particularly from 
three to five o’clock, a moving picture 
of elegant dress. At the morning ex¬ 
hibitions, also, numerous are the car¬ 
riages which arrive, and w'ait at the 
doors for their distinguished owners: 
here the dress varies a little, being more 
studied than merely for a carriage airing. 

Among the new pelisses, which are 
chiefly of gros des Indes, as being not 
only more novel, but also more delicate 
in its texture than gros de Naples, we 
find those of stone-color most in favor 
for walking. The last which came 
under our inspection, did not please us 
so well as some we saw at the commence¬ 
ment of this month, the simplicity of 
their ornaments rendering them more 
appropriate to the middle of the summer: 
these arc too bustling in their trimming, 
and appear too warm for the present 
time. A very full fluting en dents de 
toup, of the same material as the pelisse, 
is carried down the bust from each 
shoulder, enlarging till it descends as 
low as the feet; in the centre of these 


tivo rows of flutings, the pelisse is 
fastened down the front of the skirt 
with large rosettes, the bows of which 
are obliged to be kept out with cotton, 
whenever the pelisse is consigned to the 
ress or chest of draw'ers. Other out- 
oor envelopes consist much of Cache- 
mire shawls, pelerines of lace, tulle, or 
muslin embroidered, and sometimes of 
silk, the same as the dress. 

Dunstable, straw, and Leghorn hats 
are worn in deshabille, and not unfre- 
quently in half-dress, though silk and 
satin hats and bonnets hare a decided 
preference. A degree of affeetation 
prevails among some ladies of fashion 
in having their straw bonnets for the 
retired morning walk, of as coarse ma¬ 
terials as possible: a neat, fine Dun¬ 
stable, well and tastefull;^ trimmed with 
handsome ribands, and lined with satin, 
of the most predominant color in the 
riband, is much worn by those ladies of 
real gentility, who are never known to 
resort to extremes, in order to be deemed 
fashionable. Though Leghorn hats are 
less in favor than ever, they are yet worn 
by many females whose elegance of taste 
is undisputed. Many of tnem are too 
elaborately trimmed and decorated; 
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broad, rich white ribands, splendidly 
variegated with satin-striped edges,adorn 
the crown in profuse bows andpuiBngs, 
with an ostrich plume in front. 'IMie 
most favorite carriage hats are of white 
satin, and exhibit a beautiful white 
lume tipped witii blue or pink; a very 
road blond surrounds the edge of the 
brim. 

Morning dresses continue to be of 
chintz, having lively colors in patterns 
of flowers on a white ground. For 
home costume, dresses made ]iartially 
high, of gros dc Naples^ the borders 
trimmed with two flounces pinked, and 
the sleeves t:n are much iu fav'or. 

For the friendly dinrier-partv% dresses of 
ff/vs ties Indes, made low, and the body 
CH t^erbe, with long whit<' transparent 
sleeves, prevail most. For tlie evening, 
gowns of pink taffeta or gossamer satin, 
with short full sleeves, and pelerines of 
blond of the most superh patterns, are 
much admired. Uall-dresscs are of white 
tulle, or figured gauze: colored crape 
also, simply and judiciously trimmed, 
forms a frequent costume for the ball¬ 
room. 

With young persons the most pre¬ 
vailing Head-dress is their own hair 
beautifolly arranged. This charming 
gift of nature is often, at dress-parties, 
embellished either with sprigs of pearls, 
or a few artificial flowers at balls ; orna¬ 
mental diadcni-comh.s of brilliants are 
also sometimes worn en grande parure. 

Dress-hats at the opera-house, and at 
some evening assemblies, are often 
worn by married ladic.s ; they arc gene¬ 
rally of colored crape and ornamented 
with white plumage. We do not much 
admire the new llerlin toque of white 
gauze striped with silver: out the caps 
for dejeune costume are very pretty and 
becoming. The cawl and head-piece of 
these caps are made of beautifully 
figured thread tulle; a double border of 
fine lace is placed next to the face, above 
which i.s a row of pufBng. Ladies who 
have good hair wear, in home costume 
and iu half-dress, bows of broad gauze 
riband, of light hues mingled with their 
tres.ses. The caps for matrons are of 
blond and gauze; the former of the cor- 
nette species, the latter of the turban 
kind; they have flowers on each temple, 
and are trimmed with bows of gauze 
riband, or a few exotic flowers, accord¬ 
ing to the time of day and style of 


The most ail mi red colors for pelisses 
and dresses, are stone-color, celestial- 
blue, Macassar-brown, and spinach- 
green ; fur bonnets, hats, and ribands, 

f unk, marsh-inallow-blossuiii, etherial- 
)lue, and steam-yellow. 

MODES PARISIENNHS. 

A wnAPi'iso pelisse of jaconot mus¬ 
lin, or of ciimbric, is much worn in the 
morning walks; it is trimmed round 
witi) India muslin, laid in small plaits, 
or else the pcliss,e is riclily embroidered. 
Muslin canezou speiiucrs are also worn 
for tljc promenade, with colored petti¬ 
coats, Leghorn hats arc much oriia- 
inciited; many ladies who are devoted 
to all the changes of the toilette, often 
adorn these hats with a plume in the 
front, ilonnets of clear lawn, of differ¬ 
ent colors, arc expected to be very 
general in the country, as the summer 
advances: these are trimmed with hro.id 
riband and decorated with field-flowcis. 
(Jhip and straw hats are usually adorned 
with pionies, Giieldre-roses, and myrtle, 
in blossom. Contrary to the mauner of 
putting on the hats last summer, wliich 
very awkwardly and unbecomingly dis¬ 
covered the nape of the neck, they are 
now placed very backward and totally 
conceal it. Bonnets, formed of gauze 
ribands sewn together, are among the 
prettiest novelties; they are trimmed 
with bows of the same riband, and have 
a white blond at the edge of the brim. 
A very beautiful bat for the promenade 
is of white chip trimmed with white 
gauze ribands, figured in a pattern of 
various hues: it displays five or six 
kinds of flowers, and several bows are 
placed on the brim. 

The dresses most in vogue are made 
of painted groa de Naples, chintzes in 
Persian designs, white muslin beauti¬ 
fully embroidered in feather-stitch, and 
Indian taffeta. The sleeves are a la 
Marie, when long, and have only two 
divisions: one broad flounce is a pre¬ 
vailing method of decorating the bor¬ 
der; and the corsage is often finished 
with drapery h la Circaamnne, both in 
front and at the back. Gowns for even¬ 
ing-parties have sometimes long sleeves, 
very wide, made of ^lenqon point-lace; 
and over the dress is worn a drapery 
scarf of the same lace. The dresses for 
walking arc made quite as short as those 
for the ball-room. The sleeves of 
morning dresses are cut straight without 
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any bias, and arc only confined next to 
tlie hand by a wristband. This is the 
only liind of gown which is not plaited 
equally full all round the waist; for the 
skirt on each hip is in bias, in the old 
form. A sash encircles the waist, with 
very long ends falling almost as low 
ns the feet. Almost all the sashes now 
worn are nf painted riband,—a fashion 
which gives full employment to many 


young female artists. On inany^ are 
painted beautiful wreaths of a multitude 
of flowers ; and on some are seen human 
and other figures. 

A new hat for an evening party is of 
white chip, ornamented under the brim 
with flowers of gold: this hat is placed 
very backward, and much on one side: 
five white feathers tower over it, mixed 
with branches of gold. 


Btrtiiis, anlr Beatliis. 


HIJITHS. 

.Sons to the viscountess Dnneunnon 
and the ladies Kintore and Byron, and 
to the wives of the bon. and rev. H. 
Bridgeman, Mr. T. Cbitty, Mr. VV. B. 
Bell, Mr. .lolm Laurie of Sydenham, 
Mr. B. (i. Hodges of Lambeth, the 
majors llowley and W. (’. Brooke, cap¬ 
tain James Hay of tlic navy, and Mr. 
Denny of High-Wycornbe. 

Daughters to lady Charlotte Sturt 
and lady (Jatbariiie Lcgge, to lady Jol- 
liffe and lady E. Beigravc, and to the 
wives of Mr. II. Bull of Ely-Place, Mr. 
.Shirley of Cliatham-Place, Mr. Lau¬ 
rence of Black-heath, C. D. Halford, 
captaiirlMartin of the navy, and lieute* 
iiant-colonel Webster. 

M A a H 1 4 0 E s, 

Mr. J. H. Langham, to thehon. Mar¬ 
garet Kenyon. 

The second son of lord Stafford, to 
Mi.ss .Smythc, niece of Mrs. Fitzherbert. 

Count V.m(lcr-hurch, chamberlain to 
the king of the Netherlands, to Eliza¬ 
beth, daughter of Mr. W. D. C. Cooper, 
of Highgatc. 

Captain Hallowcll of the navy, to 
Mary, dangliter of Sir M. Maxwell. 

Captain H. M. Wainwright, of the 
army, to Miss Prescot. 

John Manley, M.D,, to Miss Lam¬ 
bert of Barking. 

Mr, C. 11. Cockerell, to the youngest 
daughter of the late Mr. J. Bennie. 

The eldest son of lord Ashbrook, to 
Frances, daughter of the rev. Sir J. 
Robinson. 

Mr. J. M. Key, of Denmark-hil), to 
Miss Birch of Nunvood. 

Mr. C. T. Caruel, to Josepha, daugh¬ 
ter of Mr. Hume of the Post-Uflicc. 


Vice-Admiral Sir T. Williams, to 
Miss Afallory of Woodcotc. 

Captain .Short, to the eldest daughter 
of the late Mr. U. Barwell. 

Mr. J. tioldiiig, to lady Jane Co¬ 
ventry. 

Mr. Innes, of Leyton, to Miss Pcad, 
of Walthamstow. 

DEATIIS. 

The duchess dowager of Beaufort. 

Mrs. Cockburn, wife of the dean of 
York. 

Matilda, wife of Mr, T. Campbell the 
poet. 

The rev. John Digby Fowcll. 

The rev. J. ParTcer, rector of St. 
John’s, Bedford. 

In his 90th year, the rev. J. Piiinock, 
rector of Bosworth. 

Mr. John Webb, of Lee-Hall, Staf¬ 
fordshire. 

By an act of suicide. Air. John Cot¬ 
ton, a retired merchant. 

Lord 11. Fitzroy. 

Sir (i. B. Brogravc. 

Li(>utenant-general Backhouse, 

Major-general Davies. 

Colonel Weguclin, in the service of 
the India Company. 

Mr. Watts, proprietor of Pcorless- 
Pool. 

In his 83d year. Sir Henry Dashwood. 

At the same age, the rev. William 
Coxe, distinguished by liis nsoful histo¬ 
rical works, and his accurate illustra¬ 
tions of the political and general state 
of various European countries. 

At Woolwich, by his own hand, Air, 
John Long, a merchant and ship-owner, 
—and, at Barking, W a similar act of 
violence, Air. VVagstaiflT. 

Captain Dickenson, in the oidiiiuice 
service. 
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Mr. Duffald Stetvait, the philosopher. 

Admiral Sir William Domett. 

Colonel Meares, of the Iloyal Ma< 
rines. 

The third son of sfeneral Francis 
Fuller. 

The hon. Anne Seymour Darner, di¬ 
stinguished by her skill in sculpture. 

Miss Grant, sister of Mr. Charles 
Grant, late president of the hoard of 
trade. 

At the age of 21 years, the eldest 
daughter of Mr. Dunn of the Custom- 
House. 

The dowager lady Levingc; also lady 
Dunsatiy. 

The relict of Ralph lord Neville. 

I'he widow of Sir Gregory Page 
Turner. 

At Waddon, Mrs. Hallowell, in her 
96th year. 

The relict of Mr. F, Carter, F.A..S. 

In consequence of the bodily injury 
sustained from the fall of the Bruns- 
wick-'I'lieatre, John Abbot, carpenter, 
—the fifteenth victim of that acciuent. 

From the effect of personal injuries 


inflicted by some quarrelsome artisans 
at Windsor, Henry lord Mount-Sand- 
ford, at the age of 24 years. 

At Shooter’s-hill, Mr. W. Johnson. 

At Mitcham, Mrs. Moore. 

At Hampton, the second daughter of 
the rev. Dr. Hemming. 

Near Swansea, in her lOJd year, Mrs. 
Stephens. 

At Little Chelsea, Mrs. Janet Peile. 

At Whetstone, captain Lauzun. 

At Sunbury, the wife of lieutenant- 
colonel Phipps. 

At Kuchford, Mr. W. Bathurst, soli¬ 
citor. 

Sir William Congreve, the reputed 
inventor of the famous rocket. 

Charles marquis of Northampton. 

Dr. Raphael Meldola, high priest of 
the Jews of Southern Europe. 

Killed by being entangled in the 
shaft of a loom, at Bolton, Alary Anne 
Willis, about the age of 18 years. 

In consequence of a sudden fall 
through a sky-light, Mr. Theodore 
Lane, a young artist of promising talent. 

At Macao, Sir William Fraser. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The only answer to which Emma is entitled, involves a decided rejection 
of her paltry poem. Let her throw some meaning into her verses, before she 
makes another attempt to wheedle or conciliate an editor. Flattery is not agreeable 
to our feelings. 

If Damon's sheep could understand his poetical language, us well as they 
attend to his ordinary call, they would perhaps be pleased with his pastorals ; but, 
in the eye of a critical reader, the simplicity at wliich he aims sinks into inanity 
and niaiserie. 

The insertion of so poor a piece as the ‘Elegy on poor M.ury” would not 
tend to enrich our Magazine. 

A manuscript sent by Mr.R. had long disappeared; but we have now found 
it, and will send an answer without farther delay. 

One who is apparently a young writer has sent an enigma, which, instead 
of leaving the solution to the acuteness of the reader, he has condescended to 
explain, tliough not in a way that is absolutely satisfactory. We reply, in the 
first place, that enigmas have long been discarded from our pages; and, secondly, 
we cannot be induced to approve such poetry (wc ought ratlier to say, such non¬ 
sense) as the following lines contain. 

“ As, by an archer aim’d, the whizzing dart 
The twanging bow in swiftness doth depart, 

So lips must curve, the impetus to impart. 

Which sends a thrilling kiss to reach the heart.” 

A young female critic may say that the last line is at least tolerable;—at 
any rate, it is natural; hut the third line is undoubtedly more scientific. 
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THE niVAI. CnLI/Gr.ES. 

(ntei.lect iitid leariiin*;' are not 
‘>yii‘>i)yni»uis; I'ur tin* toriiier is chiefly 
$iic iTMiU 111 ' iiahii'iil ujiUencss, while 
tin* l.iUcr is the prixhice of continued 
study and cultivation. Cuiinnon sense 
is necessary for huth, as, without tins 
preriudnavy iiualitVi we cannot properly 
nnderstiind what wc sec or hear, or 
Kmiii any tliinj*' with useiul etl'ect.— 
Those who speak of the ** inarch of in¬ 
tellect,” apply the phrase to the jiro- 
gross of that illimiination which arises 
from deliberate reflection, rather than 
from tiie perusal of literarv jn'Oilactions; 
and there is .some truth !n the remark, 
though not so laiich as is generally 
supposed, ft is \eiy flattering to a 
nieelianic or u lahnrcr to he informed 
that people of his class know more, in 
this enlightened age, than their proge¬ 
nitors did; and such men are willing 
to give credit to the assertion, when 
it COMICS from superior authority.—• 
Aware of the tendency of such hints to 
propagutc self-conceit rather than know- 
Icgc, several distinguished men re¬ 
solved to authenticate and verify the 
proud boast, by elevating, into wistloni 
and learning, that intellect which, they 
thought, was more widely germinating 
than it ever did before, fience arose 
tlie London University,—an institution 
that we have traced in its progress, and 
which will soon be brought into active 
operation. The omission of religions 

von. IX. 


instrnctiun among the studies at this 
seminary excited strong animadversion 
among those who did not consider that 
this object is regularly pursued in 
cveryjiarish of the realm, beside being 
taught in every well-regulated family. 
The directors alleged that tliey wished 
to open the doors of the new university 
to persons of every religious persuasion, 
and therefore forbore to hold out the 
prospect of lectures in tliat particular 
creed wliicli, while it pleased some, 
might give disgust or dissatisfaction to 
others; but they have lately announced 
an intention of explaining, illustrating, 
and enforcing the doctrines and prin¬ 
ciples of Christianity. 

The advance of tiiis seminary to com¬ 
pletion roused the zeal of the Tories, 
who deemed it expedient to convince the 
public. Unit they were not hostile to 
education or to literary proiiciency.—. 
The prime minister, wliilc he lamented 
his own deficiency in academical learn- 
ing *, professed his desire of extending 
it among the people, and of establish¬ 
ing it more particularly on a religious 
basis, without which, lie said, it would 
bo “ worse than useless.” The primate 
and some of his brethren sanctioned the 
proposal, and a liberal subscription was 
immediately opened. It was the confi¬ 
dent remark ot a party journalist, that 

♦ On this ground, and also for hi* political In¬ 
experience, the duke has been ludicrously style.! 
thOGKKAr VNTAOOllT, 

2 X 
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tlie new sclieme would not merely rival 
but would rui)\ the former;—^because he 
wished for such an event, he thontrlir it 
so hi»hly prob.'ible us to border upon 
certainty. But the projectors of the 
London University are not alarmed at 
this denunciation: they entertain no 
doubt of that dejrree of eiicourai^einent 
which will give proN[)erity to their 
estabiishment. There is ample room, 
indeed, for both seminaries, and both, 
we hope, will tUnirish. Some have pro¬ 
posed that the two collcjees should he 
united; but there is reason to believe 
that the Tories will not agree to such an 
incorporation,and leanniig, we presume, 
nill thrive more by their rivalry tlnin 
by their union, as the exeellenee of the 
histrionic art is more effeetually pro¬ 
moted by the existence of two great 
theatres in the metropolis, than if only 
one displayed its :ittractioii.s. 

It is not intended (nor is it necessary) 
that the power of granting degrees 
should he en’ioyed either by the London 
University or tlie new King’s-L’ollege, 
as that would be deemed too great an 
encroachment on the privileges of the 
old rollegiate, establishments ; but this 
deficiency may in a great measure be 
remedied by the grant of certificates, 
stating the attainments of particular 
students in certain brattches of learning 
or science. We ilo not mean that these 
documents should be worn like Waterloo 
medals; but tlic-y ought to he carefully 
preserved for occasional production, to 
“silence gain-sayers,’’ and remove all 
doubts of the merit of the metropolitan 
elivea. 

Tlie (picstion is, whether these col¬ 
leges will augment in ahi^h degree the 
amount of human learning and know- 
lege. Home benefit will undoubtedly 
result from them, and that benefit, wc 
ought to state, will he procured at a 
moderate expense; but wc apprehend 
that it will not be so striking or so re¬ 
markable as the chief advocates of these 
new institutions suppose. Lectures are 
soon forgotten unless notes of their sab- 
stance be taken; and young men in 
general are unwilling to subject them- 
selve.s to that sort of trouble! It may 
be said that the professors will be glad 
to refresh the memories of the students, 
byunswering occasional interrogatories; 
but these gentlemen, like our orthodox 
preacher, may be disposed to believe 
that their lectures are sufficient without 
subsequent explanation, ft appears, 


liowcver, lliatathere will be regular pe- 
rlodiral examinations, which, wc hope, 
will be roiuhieted with strictness and 
precision. In the intended course of 
study, a considerable number of the 
learners may be so zealously intent 
upon an augmentation of their kiiovv- 
lege, as to make a respectable profi¬ 
ciency, while th(! greater part, perhaps, 
will resemble the majority of the sln- 
ilents of Oxford and Cambridge, who 
seem to learn very little except dissipa¬ 
tion and vice. The two last-nii'iitioned 
kinda nf aimiy, wc believe, will not be 
wholly neglicted by the London stu¬ 
dents; but that circunistance which has 
Ivecn brought forward as an objection 
to the rising university,—namely, the 
danger of contanunation in a i-orrupt 
metropolis,—will bo ivndere<l less in- 
fiiionti.aI and operative by the subjection 
of the pupils to the daily aut veUlttnc*: 
of their parents or guardians. 

Let not these remarks be considered 
as involving a discouragement of that 
scheme which we wish t<» promote. Xo 
mischief or iletriment can result from it, 
and its benelicial tendency, though iit a 
moderate 4tegrce, is obviinis. Its im¬ 
mediate elfects will be necessarily par¬ 
tial, because they embrace only a small 
portion of the rommnnity; hut the in¬ 
fluence of the example may he widely 
difl'itsed. Among otlier results, it may 
rouse the zeal of tl'.os(> professors and 
preceptors who slumht'r «>n the banks of 
the Isis and the Cam, and slimnlate 
them to a more ell'cctlve course of exer¬ 
tion. Wc observe, with pleasure, that 
“the srkoolmaater is abroad;” — not 
the mere verbal pedagogue, but the in- 
.structor of the mind ; and every advo¬ 
cate of learning and mental proficiency 
must wish success to the labors of that 
meritorious personage, vvlio has now 
secured the support even »>f the soldier 
and the man of the world. 


INTEHVIEAV UETWERN A POET AND A 

PiiiEosoPHEit, described by Dr. Drake. 

One of the most pleasing, and, at 
the same time, most interesting circum¬ 
stances in the early life of Milton, and 
during the period of his travels on the 
continent, is his interview with the cele¬ 
brated (iralileo. “ There it was,” he 
says, speaking of Italy in his speech for 
unlicensed printing, “ thatl found and 
visited the famons (ialileo, grown old. 
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a prisoner to the Inquibitton, for think¬ 
ing in astronomy otherwise than the 
Franciscan and Dominican licensers 
tlioijght.” 

It is probahlc that the attention of 
our iinniortal countryman had been pe¬ 
culiarly directed to this illustrious vic¬ 
tim of bigotry and superstition, by tfic 
compassionate sympathy of Hugo Gro- 
tins, who, during the very month in 
which the poet was introduced to him 
by lord Scudamore, then oiir ambas¬ 
sador at tlift court of Paris, thns men¬ 
tions Galileo in a letter to his friend 
Vossins. “ Senex is,” says he, “ op¬ 
time de universomcrilus.morhofractus, 
insiiper et animi mgritudiiic, hand innl- 
tnm nobis vitio sme promittit; quaru 
priuliMitia- erit arripere tempiis, duin 
tanto doctore uti licet.”—“ This old 
man, to w'hoin the universe is so deeply 
indebted, worn out with maladies, and 
still more with anguish of mind, gives 
us little reason to hope, tiiat hi.s life can 
be long; common prudence, therefore, 
suggests to us to make the utmost of 
the time, while wc can yet avail our- 
.sclvcs of such an instructor.” 

Little could he wanting to induce 
Milton to \isit, and, with reverential 
awe, to oiler an unfeigned homage to 
tliis truly nicmorable sullerer in the 
cause of science. Shortly, therefore, 
after reaching Florence, he sought out 
Ids abode, and found him at his scat 
near Arcctri. Galileo, in 1639, (the 
time of Milton’s visit) was seventy-five 
years of age; he had been twice im¬ 
prisoned by the inquisition at Rome, 
for the supposed lieiesy of his philoso¬ 
phical opinions in defending the system 
of Copernicus, and Ids last liberation 
in December 1633, after a confnieuieDt 
of Nearly two years, was on the express 
condition of not departing, for tlie re¬ 
sidue of his life, from the duchy of 
Tuscany. 

Let us now place before our eyes the 
picture which tradition has loft us of 
this great and much injured character, 
when, near the close ot a life of perse¬ 
cution, the youthful Milton stood before 
him. Not only was he suirering from 
the natural pressure of advancing years, 
but he was infirm from sickness, and 
bad, a very short time before Milton 
was admitted to his presence, become 
totally blind, from a too intense appli¬ 
cation to his telescope, and consequent 
exposure to the night air. Yet this, the 
greatest calamity which could have be¬ 


fallen a person thus engaged, he bore 
willi Christian fortitude, w'itli the piety 
of a saint, and the resignation <ef a pld- 
lusopbcr. He permitted it not, in fact, 
either to break tiie vigor of his spirit, or 
to interrupt the course of his studies, 
supplying, in a great measure, the. de¬ 
fect by constant meditation, and the use 
of an amanuensis. Nor, though tlie first 
astronomer and mathematician of any 
age or country, bad he confined himseff 
tq these pursuits; his learning was 
general and extensive; theorctiealiy and 
practically he was an architect and de¬ 
signer ; his fondness for poetry was eu- 
thnsiastic, and he played upon the lute 
with the most exquisite skill and taste.. 
'I'o these varied acquisitions in scienre, 
literature, and art, were added the bless¬ 
ings of an amiable disposition; for, 
though keenly sensible of the injustice 
of Ins enemies, he was cheerful, affable, 
and open in bis temper, and his aspect, 
we arc told, was singularly venerable, 
mild, and intelligent. 

That such a man, tltougli living in an 
age of extreme bigotry, should be an 
object of ardent attachment to those who 
best knew him, may be readily con¬ 
ceived, We shall not snrprised, 
therefore, to learn that he was enthu¬ 
siastically beloved by his pupils, and 
that, when he was visited -by Milton, 
Yincenzo Viviani, his last and favorite 
disciple, wns attending upon him with 
all the zeal of tlie most affectionate son. 
So great, indeed, was the veneration 
entertained for him by this young man, 
who subsequently became a mathema¬ 
tician of great celebrity, that he never 
during the remainder of his life, (and 
he reached the age of eighty-one) sub¬ 
scribed his name without the addition 
of the “ scholar of ^Galileo,” and had 
constantly before him, in the room in 
which he studied, a bust of his revered 
master, with several inscriptions in his 
praise. 

How must M ilton have been interested 
and aifepted by the spectacle which 
opened to his view on entering beneatli 
the-roof of Galileo! How deeply must 
he have felt and penetrated into the 
feelings of the characters then placed 
before him, the sublime fortitadc and 
resignation of the aged but persecuted 
astronomer, and the delighted love and 
admiration of his ynathtul companion! 
It is, indeed, highly probable, that the 
poet’s deep-rooted abhorrence of bigotry 
and oppression was first imbibed on 
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beholding this illustrious martyr of in¬ 
tolerance. There can also be little doubt 
that the conference which, on this occa¬ 
sion, took place between the philosopher 
and the bard, led to tliosc ideas in the 
Paradise Lost whicb approximate to the 
Netylonian doctrine of the planetary 
system, and that, when Milton, old anti 
deprived of sight, u-as composing his 
immortal poem, he must often have re¬ 
called to memory this interview with the 
blind and siilfcring Ualilco, under feel¬ 
ings of peculiar syinpatiiy and com¬ 
miseration ; and, with the same Chris¬ 
tian patience and liniincss which so 
remarkably distinguished the great Plo- 
rentiiie, he could truly say, 

-—— " I argue uot 

Against Hi>as.-(>u's haiul or will, nor Jiato a )(>t 
Ofhcait nr hope, hut still bear up and steer 
Right onwaril." 

It is somewhat remarkable that Mil- 
ton, who appears to have been well ac¬ 
quainted with the Copernictin theory of 
the world, as taught by Galileo, sho'uld 
have hesitated a inodfent in his choiee 
between the system of his great contem¬ 
porary and that of Ptolemyyet this 
dubiety, tbl*. trimming, as it were, be¬ 
tween the ancient and modern doctrines, 
is too apparent in his sublime account of 
the creation, and interrupts in some 
measure the satisfaction of the pliiloso- 
phical reader. “ If Pliny in regard to 
Hipparchus,” says a pleasing and po¬ 
pular writer, “ could extravagantly say, 
JiusHs rem Deo iwprobam annumerare 
poHerU Stellas (he dared, without con¬ 
sidering that ho might displease the 
Deity, to reckon the stars for the benefit 
of posterity), what would that historian 
of nature have said, had it been foretold 
to him, that iii later days a man would 
arise who should enable posterity to 
enumerate more new stars than Hip¬ 
parchus had counted of the old; who 
should assign four moons to Jupiter, 
and in our moon poiAt out higher moun¬ 
tains than any here below; wlio should 
in the sun, the fountain of light, dis¬ 
cover dark spots as broad as two quar¬ 
ters of the earth, and by these spots 
ascertain his motion round his axis; 
who, by the varying phases of the pla¬ 
nets, should compose the shortest and 
plainest demonstration of the solar sy¬ 
stem ? Yet these were only parts of the 
annunciations to the world of a single 
person, of Galileo, of unperUhing me¬ 
mory ! 


roppy. [Jur.Y, 

THE croppt;®« Talc of l/OS, by the 
^hithor of the O'Hara Tales. 1828. 

VVe arc glad to meet Mr. Itanim 
iii^ain on Irish ground, although, on 
this occasiun, wc do uot fully approve 
his choice of a subject. We are not 
fond of a recurrence to those scenes of 
confusion and horror which resulted 
from the ill-treatment of the Croppies 
and their roiiseijuent discontent and in¬ 
dignation ; yet we admit that, in a con¬ 
test of this* kind, such incidents may 
arise as may give, coushlerable interest 
cither to a work purely historical, or to 
one which unites fiction with fact. To 
his former talcs, in our opinion, the 
present is not equal; hut it would be 
difiicult fur this ingenious author to till 
three volumes ivitiiuut many good points, 
faithful sketclie.s, und happy illustra¬ 
tions of the period sclecten for his sur¬ 
vey. We liiive, indeed, rallier too 
niueii of the I rial) jargon, whicli is still 
less pleasing than the .Scoti-sh patois s 
but, us he seems to revel in it, wc are 
bound by courtesy to take it in good 
part. 

z\s a tale of-civil war will not please 
many readers without an intermixture 
of love, a heroine is here introduced 
under the appellation of Kliza Hartley. 
She is the daughter of a prote.stant ba¬ 
ronet, and has been lung attached to 
Harry Talbot, a young captain of yeo¬ 
manry ; but a handsome baronet, sud¬ 
denly appearing in the ucigliboiirhuod, 
is captivated by her beauty, and also 
desirous of marrying her for her fortune. 
Her father contiiines to favor the suit of 
Talbot; but, after a few .short struggles 
with contending emotions, the daugh¬ 
ter’s heart decides in favor of Sir Wil¬ 
liam Judkin, and she writes to liev^ld 
friend and schoolfclluw,UelindaSt.John, 
to inform her of this change in her af¬ 
fections, and to invite her to come and 
pass some time with her, that she may 
enjoy the benefit of her advice and 
friendship. Jlelinda at length arrives, 
but greatly altered in person and man¬ 
ner since Eliza left her at school: she 
explains the change, by telling .her 
friend that she has loved and been de¬ 
ceived ; but her wild and violent con¬ 
duct induces a belief that the strange 
lady is * moon-tliruck,’ and one old 
woman, Nanny the Knitter, is endea¬ 
vouring one night to convince Eliza of 
this, by relating some scenes to which 
she had been privy, when Eelinda 
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abruptly enters the apartment lu take 
leave of her friend, asserting that cir¬ 
cumstances compel her to l<‘avc Hart¬ 
ley-Court at that unseasonable hour, 
unwatched and unattended; and she 
solemnly adjures Eli/a,as she values her 
own peace, never to wed Sir W'^illiain 
Judkiii! The latter has been absent on 
business at Waterford, during the pe¬ 
riod of this strange visit; and, when he 
returns, Klisa’s vague fears are nearly 
dissipated, and he is received as a fa¬ 
vored lover. Her father, too, begins 
to relent; and the rebellion being on 
the point of breaking out, he deems it 
advisable to give his daiigliter an addi¬ 
tional protector in those times of politi¬ 
cal di-mrd and fury ; he tlicrofore con¬ 
sents to ljj‘r union with Sir William, 
and the marriage is to take place on 
the day when slie completes her eigh- 
tecntli year. Talbot obtains intelligence 
of this, and Nanny overhears a conver¬ 
sation belwren him and llattling Bill, 
in which it is decided that Sir William 
shall he compelled to break o/T his 
union with Eli/a. The old wmman has 
just left her young lady, after relating 
to iier a part of this Ci>nvcrsation, when 
the following scene occurs. 

“ Eliza remained motionless on her 
seat luidi'.'r the ash-tree, Com^ternation 
lilled her thoughts and her bosom.— 
Something fell at her fret and rnstlod in 
llie grass. She picked up a jiiecc of 
crumpled paper; she opened it and 
read—‘ Upon business the most vital to 
yon, I come to speak one word;—but, 
tliongh now looking on you, I will, not 
intrude without thus preparing you for 
my appearance. 

H. T.’ 

“ She had scarcely perused the lines, 
when the writer of them sprang over the 
fence of the adjacent grove, aiid,bowing 
profoundly, stood before her. She had 
sufficient self-command to control a 
loud and long scream, the instinctive 
outbreak of her previous consternation 
into its climax. But the first struggle 
of a new passion—indignation and con¬ 
tempt for the person who tlius intruded 
on her—chucked her phrensy, and 
otlierwise shaped her voice and con¬ 
duct.—Out of the path, Sir,’ she cried, 
casting his billet to her feet, as she 
sprang up.—‘ 1 plead but for one word, 
Miss Hartley—out one word!’ said 
'I'albot, in a tone and manner of the 
humblest supplication.—‘ Back, Sir!’ 
She proudly swept by him with a firm 


step: ‘long since, we have come to an 
understanding;—and, even were it not 
so, witl) the associate of a mean knave 

and villain 1 bold no converse!’_The 

connection is indeed, or seems to be 
degrading to me; but it comes from 
necessity, not choice,’ he reiiiicd fol 
lowing her.—‘Explain to uthers.’sir • 

I ask no explanation at your hands- 
and presume not thus to force yom* 
attendance upon me. Staml where you 

are, 1 say!’—as he gained her side._ 

‘1 must disobey you. Miss Hartley— 
must bear you company to tlie last 
moment when I can do so without ob¬ 
servation.' 


..... iuuniiig uil Jllm, she 

quickened her pace—every pace brouo-ht 
her nearer to borne—her Lead enxt, her 
brow knit, lier cheeks Hushed, and her 
bosom heaving.—‘1 am forced, Miss 
Hartley, by your oWn infatuation, into 
that very coimection,’ he continued - 
‘ I am forced—if you do not pity nie 
and protect yourself—to be a jiartici- 
uator in acts which must sink me to the 
level of that very wretch! Save me, 
Eliza !—at present 1 ask—1 entreat 
little from you;—I ask that you be but 
deliberate in your arrangements with 

my rival—that you take time_’_ 

‘lliide gross person!’ she muttered, 
Willie a deeper colour dycdlier cheeks. 
—‘ 1 hink ol me as you will; 1 have 
no alternative but tliis plain mode of 
speaking to shield you, your father 
and myself, from destruction.’—* You 
threaten, Sir ? You would scare us 
with plots contrived by you and your 
worthy fellow ?’—‘ Break the fellow- 
snip, ISliZii! br<?ak it ut one word 
Restore me to myself!—Promise what 

1 have requested! J)efer-’_« Until 

your plans be perfected ‘ No! 1 
seek not to profit by the delay; but 

there is dreadful danger in a refusal,’_ 

' 1 contemn it.’ 

“She was raising the latch of the 
orchard-door. The voice of her favor¬ 
ed lover, pronouncing her name, echoed 
from the adjoining garden.—‘Hark, 
Sir!’—-she said, in a strong whisper, as 
she laid one linger on her lip, pointed 
with the other toward tlic garden, and 
flashed upon Talbot a glance of min¬ 
gled triumph, consciousness of protect- 
1011 , and bitter taunt. He started at 
the voice of his rival, yet almost in¬ 
stantly seised her hand. She had 
steped over the threshold of the orcli- 
ard-door, and struggled spiritedly to 
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free herself. Talbot conlinaed, during 
the stroiTgle, to speak in snatches.— 
‘ Your simple promise would havcsa\'«d 
you from an avowal of the cause of iny 
urg’ency; which now must be made, 
and which it will wither your heart to 
hear; which now must be made though 
you die niuler it, and thoufifh 1 foresee 
many other miserable results from the 
rash disclosure. Jlnt listen, Eliza 
Hartley!’—his closely whispered words 
pierced her ear like the hiss of a ser< 
pent;—‘You arc about to wed—the 
husband of another.’ lie dropped her 
hand, and precipitately withdrew, lint 
he could now have hefd that liand witli- 
out an ellbrt to retain it. She stood 
mute and motionless as a statue; and 
her posture, and the deadly paleness of 
her cheeks and the vagueness of her 
eyes, formed a striking contrast to her 
late graceful thougii excessive vivacity. 
»She felt the blood coldly rushing 
through every vein, until it settled in a 
sickening mass about licr heart. Her 
head drooped, and slie would have 
fallen, hut that the voice of Sir William 
Judkin again reached her. The in¬ 
stinct of avoidance rallied her strength. 
She staggered into the middle of the 
orchard, llung herself to a shade formed 
by encircling fruit-bushes, and, panting 
for breath,'couched close. In a few 
seconds, the footsteps of him she now 
dreaded, ‘ the husband of itnotiier,’ 
bounded past her, and were lost to her 
car, after having issued through a door 
that led to grounds at the hack of the 
house. She sprang up, ran to her 
chamber, locked and bolted her door, 
and sank on her bed." 

Nanny the Knitter and llattliiig Dill 
arc the best-drawn portraits in the 
work. The former is a compound of 
sense and superstition, cunning and 
credulity; the latter is a reputed con¬ 
juror and a villain, who is thus intro¬ 
duced to our notice.—“Industry stamps 
value upon acquired means, indeed upon 
acquirement of every kind; hut sudden 
and undeserved gains generally seem 
to be as little regarded by their pos¬ 
sessor, as, in his person, by the world 
at large. Successful knaves often 
spend as fast as they get; and, amongst 
the lower classes at least, whatever may 
be their uniform good fortune, they 
never even look respectable. Their 
very clothes indicate their unsettled 
state of self-estimation. In the present 
instance, our individual rogue was 


dressed in that style of shifting con¬ 
trivance which marks his tribe. His 
coat, originally manufactured at the 
nation’s expense, and first worn by 
some one of his majesty’s soldiers, had 
undergone a process, by no means un¬ 
usual, fur adaptation to its present te¬ 
nant. Its cape had been stripped off, 
and then it hud been dipped into the 
liatter’s vat, whence it emerged boasting 
a nondescript colour, liable, at a di¬ 
stance, to he culled black, but, at a 
nearer view, sliowing the primitive 
underground of dusky red. The fel¬ 
low’s vest was of dappled calf-skin, tiie 
hairy side out, and Imttoned (let us nut 
suspect why, us since his day such a 
mode of wearing u vest has become 
fushionahle) to his chin. JLlound his 
neck was loosely tied a tattered silk- 
handkerchief, stuffed with some uncouth 
kind of wadding into the shape—per¬ 
haps not unaptly prophetic—of a thick 
halter: and his rusty hat, much tub 
capacious for its chance wearer, had 
hecu prevenlcd from failing over his 
eyes by a contrivance that, in our 
opinion, gives a peculiar and finished 
air of vagaboiulisrii to its adopter— 
namely, the filling up, with a truss of 
rags, the superflnous space hetiveen the 
forehead and the 'inner edge of the 
beaver. On the little deal-table before 
him was a spacious sheet of ]>aper, 
described at the top, in great red let¬ 
ters—“The New London Sheet Lot¬ 
tery.” It was divided into square, coiii- 
partments, each of which contained a 
number; and beneath every number 
might be deciphered either a certain 
sum, by way of'prize, or the much 
more frequently occurring “blank, 
blank, blank —the former printed in 
red, the latter in mourning black, a.s if 
the meaning of the word could not suf¬ 
ficiently distinguish it, or sufiicictitly 
distress a loser. In a tin vessel, bulged, 
battered, and bent, the result of n'lany 
spirited or despairing knocks against 
the table, he rattled a set of dice, eight 
or nine in- number, fabricated without 
any attention to uniformity of size or 
shape—one being oblong, another nearly 
triangular, another inclined to a sphe¬ 
rical form, but none exactly square; 
and so contrived, no doubt, in order to 
he managed to good advantage by the 
proprietor, and, in an increased ratio, 
by occasional amateurs.” 

The manner in which this worthy per¬ 
sonage obtained a wife, or at least a 
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fVmale companion, is pleasantly ile- 
seribetl.—“ Bill was universally known 
to be a fellow of daring*, bravado bii» 
tnour, which feared neither man, devil, 
nor iingel. And he was going ulon^, 
nil astaray night, still more humorously 
ami bravely inclined by the aid of 
whisky, and singing and shouting as 
loudly as he could, when suddenly he 
heaid strange voices about him. Me 
stopped and listened. ‘ A horse for 
me!’ said a voice, lie turned biiskly 
to the quarter whence it came, bnt’could 
see no one. ‘ A horse for me!’ said 
another voice; and the same sounds 
were repeated in quick succession at 
every point around him. ‘ And u horse 
for me, too !’ cried Hill, giving a shout 
aiul a jump. Tlie words were scarpely 
littered, when be found himself on the 
back of a steed that capered and cur¬ 
veted ‘in great style:’—he beard a 
‘ huzza!' from a biindred tiny throats; 
away galloped his eourser, like the 
north wind over a hill-side in winter; 
and, as he swept along, be could not be 
ignorant that, before him and behind 
him, and at each side of him, other 
horses were racing just as fiercely.— 
Away, away, over liedge, ditch, and 
brook, through thick and thin, he and 
his comrades galloped, until of a sudden, 
and of its own accord, liis spirited stoeil 
stopficd before a large house, situated— 
Heaven knows where! And all tlie at¬ 
tendant horsemen stopped loo; and Bill, 
looking round him, now saw the riders; 
and from amongst them one inelanclioly- 
lonking wight came to his side and 
addressed him. ‘ Bill Nale,’ said he, 
speaking in a brogue of tiny cadence, 
‘ stand upon the back of your horse, and 
climb in through yonder window.’— 
‘ForwlmtreasonJ’ asked Bill. ‘Upon 
a sofa, in the chamber into which it 
leads, you’ll find a beautiful- young lady 
sleeping: take her softly in your arms, 
and bear her down to us: we cannot 
assist you, because there is a certain 
.spaniel, also uslc(>p, at her feet,—so in 
with von.’—‘ Never say it again,’ an¬ 
swered Bill; ‘ an' glad am i o’ the 
offer;’ and he climbed in at the window 
as desired, found the lady, took her in 
his arms without awaking her, descended 
with her from the window, placed her 
before’him on his horse, and—‘Well 
done. Bill Nalc !' was the general cry; 
and the whole cavalcade set off over tiic 
ground they had come at even a wilder 
pace than before, until they reached the 
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spot where he first mounted Ids steed ; 
and now there was a second halt, and 
they all surromided him and the lady, 
shouting, ‘ Down! down! down!’ He 
did not shout ‘ Down!’ Imt remained 
quietly seated on his charger with the 
fair prize still asleep in his arms. ‘ Come 
down,’ added the person who iiad before 
addressed liiiii—‘ you must come down, 
at least—and Bill found himself stand¬ 
ing on the road; hut still he held the 
lady close. ‘ Give her to rnu now,’ con- 
tiniwd the same individual.—‘Give her 
to yon ?’ asked Bill.—‘ Yes; she is my 
hwcetlicarf.’—‘ To the seventeen duouls 
wid you!’ said Bill; ‘ I have a likin’ 
for her myself, and never a.-* much as a 
finger will you lay on her.’ ‘ Give her 
up, Bill, or rue it!’ exclaimed his en¬ 
raged rival. ‘ Give her up, give her 
up, or we’ll cripple you!’ siinuted his 
friends. ‘ Bother!’ shouted Bill, in 
return; ‘d’ye think, yeaheeo^'s [fairies] 
o’ tlic devil, that it’s a bosthoon ye have 
to talk to? 1 know how to match ye! 
an’ let ye only dare to come witlin 
arum’s length, an’ see if I don’t pelt 
ye, by dozens, over Donard Hill, into 
the soy! Aha! I’m the hoy for ye! Give 
her up, inaj^h ‘ We’ll make you out 
a store of riches, Bill, if you yield pos¬ 
session of my sweetheart,’ said the most 
interested personage of the throng.— 

‘ That’s more o’ the yarn, answered 
Bill: ‘ nm/gA, go spake to them that 
doesn’t know ye! Riches? Ay; ye’ll till 
me a hag full o’ slatesj. lookin’ like 
guiiiea.s, but tliey’d he nothing but 
slates in the mornin’. Make off, 1 tell 
ye!_ 1 have a charm here in iiiy pocket; 
an’ if ye don’t. I’ll shake it at yc—hah!’ 
—a cock crew—‘ do ye hear that? ran 
for your lives now, 6r the cock ’ill ate 
ye!’ Whether in despair of sncceeding 
against him, or that the cock-crow was 
indeeil a thing they could not withstand, 
the discomfited rout, with a low, wild 
wailing, that gradually died along the 
midnight blast, disappeared in a trice; 
and the lady thus won was, the neigh¬ 
bours said, the same he brought home 
to his cabin.” 

In the progress of the insurrection, 
we meet with a forcible description of 
a hostile incursion into a village of sup¬ 
posed mal-cotitents.—“ 'The ' buz of 
hurry and confusion was indistinctly 
heard in the village. The quick but 
not loud knock went from door to door. 
Ill a few brief and whispered words the 
inmates learned the approaching danger ; 
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iintl some ruslicd tcutli, but halt' attired, 
uniy attentive tu personal safety; some, 
in their headlong haste, endeavoured, 
with muttered threats or intreaty, to 
force out their families; some snatched 
at whatever was most valuable in tlieir 
dwellings; and some, afraid to tly, 
crept into hiding-places; and, in a very 
short time, nearly the whole population, 
except some feeble women, or hed-rid- 
den old men, or fear-stricken children 
over-looked by tlieir parents, in the 
bustle and the darkness, were silently 
and stealthily speeding ont of the ham¬ 
let. Half-way to their place of refuge, 
the galloping of horses came on their 
aching ears; and, at the sound, the 
half-clothed mother tried to stille the 
cry of her startled infant, which she 
dared not stop to soothe into ([uietness ; 
or tlie whispering inquiry after friends 
not seen liy friends amid the throng, 
and the subdued warning to “ stale 
asy,” were the only accents of commu¬ 
nication interebanged between the fu¬ 
gitives. A hill near the village was on 
one side clothed with oak and ash-trees, 
wliich, inserting tlieir tibrous roots be¬ 
tween rocky clefts, drew from the 
meagre soil a sustenance scarce to be 
expected. A streamlet, fringed with 
green turf, flowed by the foot of this 
declivity; and a smaller hill, more re- 
cently but more thickly plmted, also 
arose from its edge, so that liero was a 
secluded little glen ; and bitber came 
the inhalltantb of the village, to wait 
beneath the concealing foliage, in the 
panting silence of extreme mar, until 
their dreaded enemies should .liave 
jiassed away. 

“ The frightened hare, ifrhen she has 
gained some distance from her pursuers, 
will pause, sit up, and lift her ears in 
the direction Avhence slic appreiiends 
danger; and so, after a pause of con¬ 
sternation, the closely-couched people 
began to question each other, and to 
start opinions or conjectures in more 
audible tones. Inquiries arose, as to 
the presence of members of tiicir sepa¬ 
rate families, and low wailings were 
interrupted by sudden calls to attention, 
as the mother missed her offspring, or 
the daughter her pareut. Hut the 
nearer noise of the horsemen soon 
liushed every breath, and every bosom 
became self-occupied. 

“ Shawn-a-Oow, the smith, clutching 
his son by the arm, had led on the body 
if fugitives. Arrived at the turfy 


margin of the streamlet, h(‘ caused him 
to sit down; and, then commanding 
him not to stir till he should return, 
ascended the wooded hill, gained the 
sumiiiit which overlooked the village, 
descended a little on the otherside, and 
there, lying flat amidst a clump of furze, 
cast down his eyes to note the proceed¬ 
ings of the invading yeomen. No 
moon hung in the heavens; yet, though 
it was now the noon of a summer night, 
darkness, such us swathes the moon¬ 
less nights of winter, did not reign 
around or hclow. Objects continued 
vaguely visible in the liainlet, and, to 
eyes long familiar with their shape and 
other identifying fe.itnres, could not be 
confounded with each other. Tlie 
watchers on the hill heard the approach¬ 
ing tramp of tlie horses’ feet. With 
increasing clamor they hciird them enter 
the straggling street, and drive ulung 
that quarter where the poorer cabins 
were sitnatcil; and, as they passed be¬ 
neath, the swinging of the iron scab¬ 
bards against the stirrups was loudly 
audible, and tlu-ir closely-hwmed array, 
just a mass of sliade deeper tiian that 
which surrounded it, became undcliiicdiy 
visible. They proceeded toward the 
more, respectable liouses. iShawn-a-Gow 
raised his head above a screen of furze, 
anil ivith a muttered curse saw them 
«lraw np before his own rlwolling. There 
wa.s a loud jingling of their arms and 
accoutrements as the men jumped from 
l.heir saddles: then a score of voices 
cried “OpenI” and he could hear the 
breaking-in of his own door. He judg¬ 
ed that some entered, while the rest 
repaired to other houses in the village : 
for crash after crash cciiucd from diWer- 
ent points, followed by imprecations 
and threats of future vengeance, as the 
enraged party ascertained the flight of 
the torrncr inmates. Hut quickly were 
blended with their high and angry 
tones the cries of some few who, 
through fear or accident, had not joined 
the fugitives, and who were now drawn 
by force from their hiding-places, to the 
upper end of the street, where stood the 
commander directing the proceedings. 

“ And still much onstle went on be¬ 
fore his own house. Lights glanced 
backward and forward, just touching 
with gleaming outlines the forms of 
those who bore them. lie concluded 
that they were searching and rifling his 
dwelling; and, after some pause, lie 
raised himself higher from his conceal- 
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rniTit, to asciTtain if the fechlc ivailiri«rs 
of a wonuin's voice did not mingle tvitli 
the louder vociferations of tlie yeomen. 
Hut lie mistook; or else tlie tones be¬ 
came fainter, or were lost in tijc general 
uproar. 

‘They’re at tlicir work,’ he said to 
I’eter Rooney, in a cadetn'c resembling 
the growling bellow of tlic hull, half 
terroi, half a thirst for vengiMiire, when 
the tearing dogs have at last obtained 
tlio gripe that tames iiiin.—‘The uiglit 
o’ the great slanght w is eonie,’ answer¬ 
ed Peter; ‘whisht! that’s VVhale 3 '’s 
voice above the rest; llicy have some o' 
tlie poor ncighhunrs eolched.’—'J'lie 
words ‘ Tie him np!* w’ere those to 
which Peter directed Shawn s attention, 
prunuimced hy the commander in a loud 
pitch of voice.—‘An’, d’ you liear, 
Shaivn? tliey’re dhraggiu’ the creature 
along—an’ its Sanmiliers Stiiyly, the 
ould throoper,that’seallin’out ‘Croppy 
rascal.’—.Sliuwn raised his head again, 
as lie askcil, ‘ Isn't tliat like Bridget’s 
ciy amoiig’«‘m An’ didn’t I see her 
thriidgiu’ wid the rest o’ the women? 
Blood an’ furies, no; now 1 recollect, 
she wt nt back to get away the last o’ 
tiK! papers.’—‘ Tliey won’t do hariini 
upon her,’ said Peter.—‘I’ll go back 
for /ur,’ resumed the smith,—‘You’ll 
<h) no sich tiling. Jack Dclouchery; 
have you a mind to give your.self up 
into tlieir hands, an’ lose us the sthrong- 
est arum an’ one o’ the bravest hearts o’ 
tlie Wexford throops o’ the Union! 
Lie down, man! lie down, I bid you!* 
continued Peter, with an energy that 
was natural to him, and that often bad 
its etfect upon his must colossal friends, 
as Jack half-started up—^‘down wid 
yoiir bead, an’ lie close; is there no 
concern on your mind for ns all, if you 
won’t care about yourself? Wouldn’t 
the sighth o’ you, walkin’ from thfs, 
tell them where to find every n)other|p 
soul of us ? Maybe it isn’t Breedge ; 
or, supposin’ itds, they have no busi¬ 
ness wid a woman; an’ an ould mother 
of a woman ’ill get no other hurt among 
’em, divils as they are, I tell you ; so, 
asy, Shawn, asy; she’s onlv cryin’ out 
becase she’s friglitened.’—‘TPoor fool of 
a crature,’ muttered Shawn, as he 
obeyed Peter’s commands, and again 
lay flat—‘ she’s yowlin’ to think that 
she’ll be a beggar in her ould days. 
Whisht!’—a second time rising on his 
knee—‘ what’s that Whaley is sayin' 
now ?’—‘ Avoch, Shawn!—light it up, 
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hoys, is his word,’ atiswenvl Peter.— 

‘ By the Blernai!’—said Sliawn, at last 
fully starling to his feet, ‘my house is 
a-iire, blazin’ up to give the Iiell-lionnds 
light!’—‘The Lord hidp you! 'tis 
blazin' snreenougli,’ said Peter. 

“ The smith kept a brooding and 
gloomy silence; his almost savage yet 
sled fast gkire fastened upon the cle¬ 
ment tliat, not more raging than liis 
own bosom, devoured his dwelling. 
Fire h'ld been set to the house in many 
places, within and w'ithoiit; and, though 
at first it crept slowly along the surface 
of tlie tiiatch, or only sent out bursting 
wreaths of vapour from the interior, or 
iliroiigh the door-way, few minutes 
ekipsed until the whole of the combus- 
tible roof was one mass of flame, shoot¬ 
ing up into the serene air, in a spire of 
dazzling hrilliaiicy, mixed with vivid 
sparks, and relieved against a back¬ 
ground of dark-grev smoke. Sky and -■ 
earth iippearetl redileiied into ignition 
with tlie blaze. The houses around 
gleamed hotly; the very stones and 
rocks on the hill side seemed portions of 
fire; and Shawn’s bare hea<l and her¬ 
culean shoulders were covered with 
spreading showers of tlie ashes of his 
own roof. Ilis distended eyes were 
fixed too upon the figures of the actors 
in this scene, and upon their scabbards 
and their polished black helmets, bick¬ 
ering redly in the glow, as, at a com¬ 
mand from their captain, they sent up 
the hill-side three shouts over the demo¬ 
lition of the Croppy’s dwelling. But 
still, though his breast heaved, and 
though wreaths of foam edged his lips, 
Shawn was silent; and little Peter now 
feared to address a word to iiim, while 
other sights and occurrences claimed 
their attention. Rising to a pitch of 
shrillness that over-mastered the cheers 
of the yeomen, the cries of a man in 
bodily agony struck on the ears of the 
listeners on the hill, aud looking to¬ 
ward a spot brilliantly illuminated, 
they saw Sanders Smyly vigorously 
engaged in one of his tasks as disci¬ 
plinarian to tlie Ballybreehone cavalry. 
iViti) much ostentation, his instrument' 
of torture was flourished round his 
head, and, though at every lash the 
shrieks of the sufferer came loud, the 
lushes themselves were scarce less di¬ 
stinct. A second groupe challenged 
the eye. Shawn’s house stood alone in 
the village. At a short distiince before 
its door was a lime-tree with benches 
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contrived all round the trunk, upon 
which, in summer weather, the gossip* 
ers of the village used to seat them¬ 
selves. This tree, standing between our 
spectators and the blaze, cut darkly 
against the glowing objects beyond it; 
and three or four of the yeomanry, their 
backs turned to the hill, their faces to 
the burning house, and consequently 
their figures also appearing black, 
seemed busily occupied in some feat 
that required the exertion of pulling, 
with their hands lifted above their heaos. 
Shawn Hashed an inquiring glance upon 
them, and anon a human form, still like 
their figures, vague and undefined in 
blackness, gradually became elevated 
from the ground beneath the tree, until 
its head almost touched a projecting 
branch, and then it remained stationary, 
suspended from that branch. His rage 
increased to madness at this sight,though 
he did nut admit it to be immediately 
connected with his more individual 
causes for wrath. And now came an 
event that made a climax for the present 
to his emotions, and at length caused 
some expressions of his pent-up feelings. 
A loud, crackling crash echoed from Ids 
house; a volume of flame, taller and 
more dense than any by which it was 
preceded, darted up to the heavens; 
then almost former darkness fell on the 
hill-side; a gloomy, red glow alone 
remained on the objects below; and 
nothing bat thick smoke, dotted with 
sparks, continued to issue from his 
dwelling. After every thing that could 
interiorly supply food to the flame had 
been devoured, it was the roof of his 
old home that now fell in.—‘ Hy the 
ashes o’my cabin, burnt down before 
me this night—an’ I stanin’ a houseless 
beggar on the hill-side, lookin’ at it— 
while 1 cun get an Orangeman’s house 
to take the blaze, and a wisp to kindle 
the blaze up, I’ll burn ten houses for 
that one!’ 

Talbot is summoned before a magis¬ 
trate to substantiate his clmrge against 
Sir William; but, as he is unable to 
rove it, his testimony is discredited, 
n the mean time a rebel leader calls 
upon Sir Thomas Hartley to join the 
united Irishmen; hut he adheres to his 
resolution of remaining neuter, thongii 
he consents to escort his visitor to a 
house in the neighbourhood where the 
rebels are ia the habit of meeting. The 
day appointed for the marriage arrives, 
•md our heroine is united to the man of 


lier clioice: scarcely, however, is the 
ceremony cunciudeo, when Talbot, at 
the head of a party of yeomen, arrests 
both the father and the bridegroom on a 
charge of high treason. They arc con¬ 
ducted to Enniscorthy and tried. Sir 
Thomas is generally supposed to be 
among the victims; but this circum¬ 
stance does not at first reach the ears of 
his daughter, whose wanderings, and 
exertions in behalf of him and her hus¬ 
band, are related with great force and 
Ethos. Sir William escapes from prison 
y the assistance of a mysterious b’lnalc 
personage, and, imagining that his wife 
must be in the hands of Talhnt, he 
joins the rebels in the hope of finding 
her, and avenging himself on his hated 
rival. Talbot is on the point of being 
sacrificed to the rage of the baronet, 
when he, in turn, is rescued by the same 
woman. The rivals once more meet in 
a skirmish, and Sir VV’illiain falls, mor¬ 
tally wounded. The friendly woman 

6 roves to be Rliza'.s olil school-fellow 
ielinda, whom the baronet had seduced, 
espoused, and deserted. The heroine 
now finds that her father has been saved 
from execution by the interposition of 
Talbot, and she joyfully gives her hand 
to her first and fuitfiful lover. 


THE BETnOTHEI) I.OVEKS, a Tale of 

the Fourteenth Centura.- 3 vols, 

1828. 

Amoho the Italian romance-writers 
of the present d.ay, Manzoni is one of 
the most distingnished. He seems to 
be well acquainted with the productions 
of Sir Walter Scott, and occasionally 
imitates his style and manner. His 
lots, without being complicated or ela- 
orate, are well digested, and his details 
are interesting. 

, Kenzo and Lucia, two natives of Lom¬ 
bardy, are betrothed to each other; but 
their intended nuptials are suddenly 
prevented by the refusal of the priest 
Abbondio to perform the ceremony.— 
This refusal had been urged upon him 
by some agents of a powerful noble¬ 
man, Don liodrigo, who, in consequence 
of a wanton wager with a dissolute re¬ 
lative, the young count Attilio, bad 
resolved to possess the person of Lucia. 
On the announcement of this mishap, 
the little household of the betrothed is 
thrown into much dismay, until the 
mother of Lucia proposes a plan by 
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wliicli the priest miglit be compelled to 
sanction tiie marriage. This was the 
scheme:—llenzo ami her daughter wena 
to present theansclves before tlie priest, 
with (wo witnesses,and instantly declare 
themselves man and wife. By an old 
custom, the marriage would 1)c thus 
concisely solemnised. After some de¬ 
mur, the attempt is made, and baflled 
in (ousrqlienee of the feminine fears of 
Lucia, the whole formnla not being re¬ 
peated in the priest’s prcst.iice witnout 
interruption. 

Endangered by the base attempts of 
Rodrigo, the lovers retire from the 
neighbourhood. Their flight, we may 
here observe, is feelingly de.scrihed.— 
Lucia is protected bythenunsof Monza, 
and Kenzo takes refuge in the house of 
a relative. 

Rodrigo now courts the aid of a 
strange character, called the Nameless, 
who contrives to carry off Lucia from 
the convent to his own castle ; but, 
somewhat dismayed by the accounts of 
her, given by his bravos who conducted 
Jier tliitber, and urged by a strong feel¬ 
ing, he resolves to see one wliosc attrac¬ 
tions had softened the hard hearts even 
of the riiHiaus. 

“ Cautiously aseetiding a staircase, be 
reuebed the eliamber of the old wum.an 
who guarded her. '#he hasp w,is soon 
heard rattling in the rings, and the door 
tlirown open. The Nameless, standing 
on the threshold, threw an eye-glance 
into the apartment; and, by the light of 
a lamp, he beheld Lucia squatted on the 
ground in a corner of the room.—* Who 
told yon to throw her there, like a sack 
of rags, you savage?’ said he to the 
woman, angrily rebuking her.—‘ She 
placed herself .where she liked,’ humbly 
answered the other ; ‘ 1 have done all I 
could to encourage her; she can tell 
you so—but it is of no use.’—‘ Rise,’ 
said he to Lucia, drawing near her. But 
she, to whom the knock, the opening of 
the door, the tramp, the voice, had 
brouglit a new and obscurer dread into 
a spirit already terrified, coiled herself 
yet more into the corner, hiding her 
face with her hands, and motionless, 
except for the tremor that pervaded 
every limb.—‘ Rise; 1 will do you no 
barm—and I may do you good,’ re¬ 
peated the chief. 

“ As if invigorated by terror, the 
miserable girl suddenly sprang from 
her knees: and, clasping her bands as 
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site would liave done to a sacred image, 
raised her eyes to the face of the Name¬ 
less ; then casting them down, exclaim¬ 
ed, ‘ I am here ; kill me.’—‘ I have said 
that I will do yon no harm,' he answer¬ 
ed in a milder voice, gazing at those 
features which were disturbed by an¬ 
guish and terror.—‘ Courage, courage,’ 
said the old woman. ‘ Why,’ resumed 
Lucia, witli a voice which expressed a 
certain security of desperate indigna¬ 
tion, * have von made me suffer the pains 

of hell? W^hat have I done-?’— 

* Perhaps they have ill-treated you? 
Speak.’—‘ lU-treatcd! They took me 
away by force! Why am I here ? Where 
am ( ? 1 am a poor creature: what have 
I done to your In the name of Heaven 
-‘ Heaven,’ interrupted the Name¬ 
less ; ‘ always Heaven. They who can¬ 
not defend themselves, and who have 
no power, have always tliis Heaven to 
take the field with, as though they had 
spoken to it. What do you expect from 

this word? To make me-?’ and he 

left the phrase half uttered.—‘ Oh, my 
lord! expect! What can a poor girl 
expect, it not to find mercy at your 
hands? Let me go; for God’s sake, let 
mo go. Why do yon formeiit me ? Send 
me to a church ; I will pray for you all 
my life. What does it cost to say one 
word ? Oh, there I you pity me; speak 
one word, speak it. God pardons so 
many things for a good deed!’—‘ Oh, 
why is she not the daughter of one of 
those vile wretches who wish for my 
death’—thought the Nameless—‘that I 
might now enjoy her sorrows, and in¬ 
stead '—‘ ho not drive away a good 

inspiration I’ pursued Lucia with fer- 
vor, re-animated by observing a certain 
air of hesitation in the face and gesture 
of her tyrant. ‘If yon show mercy to 
me, the Lord will show it to you. You 
may kill me, and you can do no more; 

but you-perbups one day you too 

-But no, no; I will dways pray to 

the Lord to preserve you from every 
evil.’—‘ Courage, be comforted,’ inter¬ 
rupted the Nameless, in a manner so 
gentle, as to amaze the old woman.— 

‘ Have 1 done you any harm?’—‘Oh, 
no I I see that you have a kind heart, 
and feel pity for a poor creature. If 
you would, you might kill me *, but, on 
the contrary, you have consoled my 
heart. Goo reward you for it. Com¬ 
plete the work of mercy; free me, free 
me.’—‘ To-uiorrour-’—‘ Oh, free 
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me now, now-’—‘To-morrow, we 

will meet ajfain, I say. (’oiiraffc, cheer 
up. Go to bed.'—He then desired tlie. 
old woman to make lier cheerful, ami 
left her,’’ 

In the solitude of his chamher, he 
cndcavonred to analyse the grounds 
upon which he had pledged himself to 
torment an unknown unhappy girl, who 
excited neither hatred nor fear, in order 
to serve Don Rodrigo. He seemed to 
think that he had licen influenced, not 
by deliberation, but by an instantaneous 
movement of the min’d, obedient to old 
and habitual sentiments, the conse¬ 
quences of many antecedent circum¬ 
stances ; and, to account for a single 
fact, he found himself cngulficd iu the 
examination of his whole life. He 
traced it from year to year, from pledge 
to pledge, from blood to blood, from 
iniijuity to iniquity ; each act re-appeav- 
ed in his mind, separated from the sen¬ 
timents that made him will and commit. 
The horror of his thoughts, re-horn 
with each of these images, increased 
even to despair. He aiose from his 
bed, and caught hold of a pistol; hut, 
instead of terminating an existence be¬ 
come insuppurtahle, his mind, surprised 
by terror, by still surviving- anxiety, 
rushed forw.ird to the time that might 
])ass soon after his decease. He ima¬ 
gined, with horror, Ins carcass deformed, 
motionless, in the power of the meanest 
survivor; the astooishinent and confu¬ 
sion of the Ciisllo in the morning; every 
thing tunietl upside down. Even the 
darkness and silence made, him a]q)rc- 
liciid in death snnicihing more sad, more 
teal till. He thought he would not 
liave hesitated if it had been day-ligbt, 
abi’uad,iu the faces of ids people, to throw 
Jiiniscif into the w.iter, and disappear. 
Swallowed, up by these torturing con¬ 
templations, In’ rai.sed and depiessed 
alternately, with the convnl.sivc foicn of 
his thumb, the cock of the pistol. As 
he was thus employed, the thought of 
God and of futurity entered his mind. 
He let the weapon fall, tore his hair, 
gnashed his teeth, and trembled through 
every limb. Suddenly he recalled the 
words which he had heard a few hours 
before;—‘ God pardons so many things 
for a deed of mcrcA'!'—And they were 
not recollected in that accent of iiurnhle 
prayer with which they had been uttered, 
but in tones full of aiilhuritv, whicli 
drew along with them a distant hope. 
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That was a moment of relief, lie 
jilaccd his hands on his templc.s, and, in 
a composed attitude, fixed the eyes of 
Ills mind on the innocent girl who had 
pronounced tliose words. He beheld 
iier not as his captive, his suppliant, hut 
a.s one who dispensed grace and conso¬ 
lation. He anxiously ivaited for the 
iie,xt day, to go and liberate her—to 
hear from her mouth other words of 
relief and life. He thought of coudiiet- 
ing her himself to her mother. And 
then ? what sliall I do fur the rest of 
that day? What shall 1 do the day 
after? And the night? Oh, the night! 
He relapsed into the painful void of tlie 
future; he sought in vain an ein]iloy> 
meat for his time. Now, he proposed 
uhanduning iiis castle, and hasteiiiug to 
a remote country, where no one had 
heard of him. 'Jiut he felt that he 
would always be with himself. Now, 
he revived a dark hope of recovering Ids 
ancient spirit, his ancient desires; hut 
that was as a passing delirium. Now he 
dreaded the day which must show him 
to his ])e<»ple so miserably changed.— 
Now, he sight'll, as if he were obliged 
to bring tlie light even into his own 
thoughts. Frceisely at il.iivn, whilst he 
renmined motionless on a seat, a wave 
of sound fell upon liis ear, not perfectly 
expn>s.sed, hut •%’hich commimicated 
soniethiiig clieerfiil. He listened, and 
recognised a distant festii.il chime, and, 
soon after, the echo of tlio nearest 
mountain, which, at intervals, languidly 
repeated the harmony, and became 
blended with itself. 1‘ieseiitly, he 
heard another chime break forth, nearer, 
and festive also; and tiini uiiotiit-r. 
He went to a window, and looked out. 
'riie mountuius were half,veiled in mist; 
tlie sky was not cloudy, hut of an ashy 
grey ;’and, by the light that ^dually 
inereaseil, a numimr of people were 
ob.served covering the road at the l)ot- 
tom of the valley, and passing along in 
haste.” 

It appears that the villagers were 
assembled to welcome cardinal Borro- 
meo, who immediately undertakes the 
conversion of the Nameless to a better 
course of life. Lucia is now restored 
to liberty: but, instead of giving her 
hand to Renzo, she makes a vow in 
repugnance to liis pretensions. For a 
long time he is unacquainted with the 
ilace of her abode; hut ho at hist finds 
ler in the city of Milan, iu a sLitc of 
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uMiviiloscciicu alter tlie plague. Slie 
isubs«il\etl by :i priest from lier vitw, 
uimI is thus left at liberty to revert to 
her original I'roioise, ainl to glatUleii 
the heart ol Kenzo, 
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I t mustiiot he inferri.Ml from this title, 
that ne liate heie a real IVrsian visitant 
of onr country:—No—tlie ailveiitnri’S 
are imaginary ; hut the detail isamusing, 
heeanse it is such as a I’eisian iniglil he 
supposed to gi\e, and the reinarUs are 
I'onsoiiant tt ith those feelings and modes 
of thinking vvhieh are habitual to a na¬ 
tive of J.s|iahan or Shiraz. 

The ioitluu'(Mr. Morier) tints slates 
tii<! ohjeet of his new pubiie.i;ioii. He 
hints th>tt Ids former work wounded the 
feelings of tlie Persian gentry, bnt he 
laughs .it (heir anger, and says, “ I 
had; upon it as an enconrageinent to 
have |iruii(ieed any sort of sensation 
.Tiiioiig a lively pe«>ple like the IVrsiaiis, 
by wiiicli they may he led to rellect 
upon themselves as a nation. 'J'ouch 
hut their vanity, and yoti attack their 
most vidneruhle part. Jjct them see 
that they can he laughed at, you will 
make Ihein angiy. Refleelioiiwill sne- 
ceeil .iiiger; and ivifh relieelion, who 
knows u hat clianges may not be elFecl- 
eil ? .\iid, h.iviog produced this ell'ect, 
let me ask wh.il iailher good may not 
he exjieeti d by placing them in strong 
coni i.iot with tiic nations of (.'hristianity, 
.(lid more partieul.irly with our own 
blessed country? And it is this which 
has liecn attempted in the following 
p.iges. 111 talent and natur.ll cap.icity, 
the Persians are equal to any n.ition in 
the world,'^ngouil feeling and honesty, 
and in the nigher qualities of man, they 
would he equally so, were thoir educa¬ 
tion and their govennnent f.ivuiirable to 
llieif growth. Vl'liat is wanted, tlien, 
hut some strong incentive to reflection ?’’ 

llajji Uaba .ind hi.s companions are 
siqiposcd to discaiihark at .Plymuntli, 
and to he conducted to a respectable 
inn.—“ \V hat (says he) was our astonisli- 
inent, when we alighted at the door of 
a.iiouse, at the gate of which stood se¬ 
veral denominations of Franks, without 
their hats, and two or three women uii- 
vciled, who, placing themselves in a 
sort of proeesMon, prereded the ambas¬ 
sador until tlu”' reachud a loom fitted 


up vvitli looking-glas.ses,afld surrounded 
by many contrivances too numerous now 
to mention, 'I'lie mehmandar or inter- 
pii'ter then told us that this was to be 
onr habitation fur tiie present, and aihled, 
that, whenever we wanted any thing, 
wc had only to (mil a string pendant 
from the wall, when slaves re.idy to obey 
onr orders would appear, quicker than 
even the ^itts did to Aladdin. All this 
bewildered onr senses. Here we were 
ill a house whirli no .shah of Persia, since 
the days of ^'oushirvaii, could have 
seen, even in a dream—fitted up with 
more liiMiries tlian decked our largest 
pal.ices—willi windows glazed with tlie 
purest glass—with carpet.s of stieli little 
account, that every one walked over 
them ill their shoes—with walls beaiiti- 
fiilly painted—with chairs enough to 
seat all the ciders of Tehr.in; in short, 
witli such inconvenient abundance, that 
it was long before wc could be coiiviuced 
to look upon it as tlie abode of the 
stranger, ‘ Adieu,’ said we, ‘ adieu, 
the vaunted hospitality of I lie K.ist, if 
tills i.s the way the stranger is received 
hy the European!’ Hut wiial w.is still 
more extraordinary, we had reni<iiiiud 
ill this state of surprise only a few 
minute.s, vviieii in eanie a f.tir-faced 
daughter of England, .isking us through 
the iiielini.iiidar, whetlier ive should like 
to ‘ see our beds;’ at le.ist so we under¬ 
stood iier. We kniwv of no other beds 
tlian those wliieli we c.inied .diont and 
spreail on ihe llnor, and tlii'ridore wo all 
willingly pressed forw.irds to tiie sight; 
and here our wonder was again exiitcd. 
'J'lie shah’s throne, on wliicIi he .sils to 
administer justiie, and to make the two 
extremities of the world tremble, was 
not more magniiiceiil ‘than tlie lied in¬ 
tended for the aiiihiissador. It innst 
have been const meted upon the model 
of tlie famous peaeoek-tlironi' of the 
Moguls. Hpouluur pillars of eiirioiisly 
wroug lit wood was raised a canopy of 
ricli slullV, fioni which were suspended 
curUius as ample as tliose which screen 
the grc.it liall of 'J'eliraii. I'he seat was 
overlaid with llie softest and must luxu¬ 
riant mattresses, and pillows to recline 
upon were raised one above the other in 
heaps. Here our moonfaced conductress 
proposed that the ambassador should 
pass the night; and the invitation, as 
may be expccteil, was greedily accepted; 
an event to wliich she appeared pertectly 
aeciistoiiied, inasmuch as it w.ts settled 
without the least indication of a smile 
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or a tilusti oit her part. ‘ Allah!’ ex« 
claimed Mirza Firouz; ‘ 1 am in astute 
of am.i/ement. We have not only the 
repose of paradise made ready for us, 
but also the houris thereof awaiting our 
pleasure.’ Suddenly a great sensation 
appeared to be made in the caravanserai, 
and the ambassador was informed that 
the Circassian was arrived. The infi¬ 
dels, still treating her with the same 
attentions thatwe had remarked on ship¬ 
board, were bringing her to Mirza 
Firouz, when they were prevented by 
the sagacity of Seid and Afahboub. Not 
one of them could understand that she 
was only a slave ; the niehrnandar him¬ 
self, when he reached England, seemed 
to take part with his own countrymen in 
paying her a respect that was not her 
due. ‘ Where snail we put the lady ?’ 
said he to tlie ambassador. * Lady, in- 
tleed!’ said Mirza Firouz; ‘ what words 
are these? You know better than I that 
she is no lady; that she is only a poor 
slave; and, therefore, for the love of 
Ali, do nut iilluw her to he treated as a 
lady. Give her a corner, and there let 
her !>it.’ 

The ambassador is shocked at being 
received with coolness, and sent olf to 
his .ippointcd residence.—“ The ambas¬ 
sador (we are told) gut out of the car¬ 
riage with his temper all crooked, to¬ 
tally ignorant whether in so doing the 
hour was fortunate or unfortunate.— 
Nobody appeared before liim to say, 

‘ you are welcomeno one with a pre¬ 
sent in his hand to greet him ; nut even 
a poinegranato was offered to him ; and, 
rushing up a rapid flight of stairs, he 
threw himself in despair upon a sofa. 
In vain was he invited to partake of a 
magnificent repast of sweetmeats, fruits, 
and ic(>s, whicii had been prepared, and 
which the English mirzas and the nieh- 
mandar assured him had been provided- 
at the express orders of the government: 
nothing would console him; he swore 
his face was black, and black he swore 
it should remain. The mebmandar then 
presented him some food in a dish, and 
asked whether he would not cat. ‘ Eat!’ 
said the ambassador; ‘ if all your recep¬ 
tions are like this, and if ^’uu think to 
fvipe oft' the disgrace Avhich iny shah 
has this day received, by giving me to 
eat, yon are much mistaken. Let me 
see some one to say ‘ welcome* on the 
part of your shah, and then, perhaps, I 
may eat. No salt tvill be lawful till 
then.'—‘ But do you count the British 


mirzas for nothing?' said the mehnian- 
dar. 'Mirzas, indeed!’ exclaimed .he 
ill a fury; ‘ did we send a ivriter of 
firmans and a clipper of paper to your 
ambassadors? What words are these? 
Don’t beat the air with more useles.s 
words! My face is black ; your face is 
black; and your government’s face will 
also be blackened (praise be to God !) 
throughout the world when this fact is 
known!’ Seeing that nothing could be 
made of him in this humour, we left him 
to roll on the sofa, whilst Seid rubbed 
his feet, and Feridoun, the barber, 
kneaded his back and loins, which pro¬ 
duced relief more effectual than either 
speeches from, the mirzas or the meh- 
mandar. I consoled myself for the 
miseries of the last liour by seeking the 
company of my countrymen. 1 futind 
them settled near the entr.iuce of the 
house, ill a large room, supported at 
one end by two pillars, surrounded with 
chairs, and encumbered by a large 
wooden case mounted on four legs.— 
Here they had spread their carp«!ts; 
urraiiged their saddles and trunks; liung 
up their carbines, swords, and pistnU ; 
and bad made all the arrangements 
usual in a caravanserai. 'I'I icy bad tra¬ 
veled tbrougli the country in a style 
worthy of kings, for their carri.ige wa.s 
provided with every convenience; horses 
ready bariiesscd at freijuent intervals 
were awaiting their arrival to cai ry them 
on with increased rapidity; and they 
had not once had recourse to cither 
sword or carbine, such little imjiedi- 
ment had they found. It is true, they 
were obligeif to proceed wlu'ther they 
would or not, for the inexorable ilrivcr 
would not give them time even to pre¬ 
pare a kaliouns but they found so much 
pleasure in being as/it were masters, 
whilst every body seemed #^ving and 
toiling for their advantage, that, to liear 
them talk, they would not have cared if 
the journey had never come to a close. 
On arriving at the house in London, 
they were at a loss, amidst the variety 
of rooms which it contained, where to 
deposit themselves ; but knowing from 
experience how much mure convenient 
and safe it was to keep together, and to 
sleep under each other’s protection, they 
settled to remain where 1 found them, 
rather than to take separate beds ami 
separate rooms at the top of the house. 
They were visited every morning by a 
good old infidel, a doctor,' (so they 
tliuuglit), wlto hud been very kind to 
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the ('.onk, tvhu felt tiiuvcll fruiii the f>i- 
tigui' of the journey. He had 
iy felt his pulse, and had sent Iiis dc* 
piity t«) give the proper medicines.— 
\Ve were expiessing our admiration of 
Frank doeluo, when the said old man 
came in, aeeompanied hy the iiiehinan- 
dar. We all rushed to have our pulses 
felt, ami our tongues looked at, which 
is tlie h'lMuk mode of ascertaining'health, 
will'll the niehinandar, to our astonish* 
iiieiit, hurst into a fit of- laughter.— 
*What news is this?’ said he; * what 
do yon do thus for?*—‘He is our doc¬ 
tor, praise be to ffod !’ said the cook ; 

‘ he has cured the pain in my heart.’— 

' Doelnr!’ exclaimed the Frank; ‘he is 
no doctor—he is niy iiQcle!’—‘Well,’ 
said I, ‘and suppose he is? he may he 
a doctor, and your uncle too: there is 
no harm in that, is there?’—‘Hut he is 
a lord, and a man of the sword ; he 
never maile up a drug in his life.’— 

‘ How should we know that,* said the 
cook; ‘ how are we to distinguish be¬ 
tween your lords and your doctors?’— 
This puzzled the rnchmaiidar; for truly 
every iiody seemed to be on an er|uality 
in tliis strange country. To judge of 
people by their dress here was impos¬ 
sible. Finery certainly was not the 
criterion; for, if it were, then those 
who drove the coaches in the streets, 
and those who stood behind them, must 
be the nobility of the land ; for they 
were the iinest-drest people we saw. 
We found, when we came to draw in¬ 
ferences from all that met oiir eye, that 
ourdiiliculties increased ; and therefore, 
until our senses should have become 
more expanded, we thought the best 
plan for the present was to seat ourselves 
upon the hill of patience, and open the 
eyes of astonisbuiciit upon the prospect 
of novelty.” ^ 

Other c^toms and circumstances also 
excite the wonder of the strangers.-— 
“We passed the first night very ill. 
Each of us had a bed, the curtains of 
wliicb were so pretty, that we longed to 
cut them up for alcoloks,* or to bind 
them round our waists; but we were 
unaccustomed to tlieir heavy coverings, 
and found, after we had been a short 
time under them, that our coat and 
trowsers became disagreeably oppres¬ 
sive. We all agreed, that certain 
white pieces of loose linen, which ac- 


compunied each bed, would make e.xcel- 
leiit shirts ; ami 'I'aki, the ferash, who 
had only one, determined immediately 
to improve his stork. The whole 
liousehold was on the stir long before 
the Franks thought of moving; hut 
Mohammed Jieg was much puzzled 
about the true hour for saying his 
morning prayer, fur we heard no mu- 
ez:.ins to announce it from the mosipies; 
and, besides, the nights were so much 
longer than any wc had been accus¬ 
tomed to, that we had almost settled 
among ourselves, tiiat the sun never 
rose in this ill-conditioned city. We 
had walked about the house for several 
hours almost in total darkness, and 
were ill despair waiting for the dawn, 
when,.at length, we heard noises in the 
street, indicating that the inhabilants 
were awake. During the whole night, 
at intervals, we" had watched the cries 
of the guards of the night; hut those 
wc now neard were quite din'creiit. At 
first, we thought they might he mu¬ 
ezzins appointed to cry out the Frangi 
azaa^ the invitation to tin- iniiahitants 
to arise and pray; and, indeed, looking 
at them through the twilight, we were 
confirmed in our idea, for they were 
dressed in black, as all the English men 
of Hod are; but we were evidently mis¬ 
taken, because, although they uttered 
their cry in a variety of loud shrill 
tones, yet still no one seemed to rise a 
moment tlic sooner, or to have the least 
idea of praying on their account. And 
still we were uneerkiin ; for, when the 
day had completely broken, Mohammed 
Beg came running in, in great joy, ex¬ 
claiming, ^Muezzin ! muezzin!' and 
pointing to the tup of one of the minars, 
which are seen on all the houses, we 
there saw one of these street clergy¬ 
men, crying out his profession of faith 
with all his might.”—The.se criers, the 
reader will easily guess, were chimney¬ 
sweepers. 

The remarks on the manners and be¬ 
haviour of the English women are very 
amusing.—“ Our house was thronged 
with the women of London, and with 
those tongues of theirs, which, as Sadi 
saith, * make the heart to talk, and the 
foot to walk, without the mehnutndari 
of the head,’ they set on foot a sort of 
pilgrimage to the shrine of this unfVir- 
tiinate maiden f. But, in so doing, 
(Allah! Allah!) wonderful sights did 


* The under-vest, usually made of floweieil 

eliiut7. 


t The fair CIrrassian. 
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tlit'V oxliibit toil jioor soiisol tin* tVith- 
fiil,* Marvellous eyes ! u itlioiit incny, 
without compassion vvcrc they! I really 
saw some beauties arnon^ thorn, lifforc 
whom our blcsseil king of Uln<>s (upon 
wbnm be mercy and peace!) would be 
happy to creep on his hands and knees. 
They, however, cared so little about 
being seen, that it never occurred to 
thcui once to attempt to throw a veil 
over their faces. Poor Pranks! thought 
we, to he restricted only to one for life! 
If our divine pi'opSiet had set uphU stalf 
lierc, instead of tlie blessed regions of 
Rleia’d, he would have giver liis fol¬ 
lowers six instead of four. Poriny part, 
I died daily; and, as for our ambas¬ 
sador, we all saw how it would be! 
Ilis heart would become roast meal 
before another moon was over, and he 
would soon become thin upon cheek- 
nurture and eye-food, lint day after 
<lay tliey came to see tlie Circassian, 
hringing with them all sorts of toys and 
presents; all out of conip.ission, said 
tliey, to her imprisoned and deplorable 
slate of >laverv. Some gave her pic¬ 
tures, others dolls, others liooks. |>il- 
feril) was j'rateful for their utteiitioiis, 
and deplored their degi-aded state; but 
sbe became imligiiaiit when they en¬ 
deavoured to persuade her, ami even to 
attempt force, to wear their stockings. 
To her astonislmient they protested that 
nothing could be moi'c indecent than to 
appear with naked feet. ‘ flow?’ ex¬ 
claimed Dilferib, * yon make such a 
point of covering your legs, and still, 
in ilefiancc of all modesty, you expose 
yonr faces! Strange ideas of decency 
you must have indeed! All women’s 
legs arc alike. There can be no immo¬ 
desty in leaving them naked; for no¬ 
body, by seeing them, could know one 
woman from another; but the face, that 
sacred spot, sacred to modegty, sacred 
to the gaze of none but a husband; that 
which ought to be covered with the most 
scrupulous delicacy; that you leave un¬ 
covered, to be stared at, criticised, 
laughed at, by every impudent varlet 
that chooses. Allan!’ exclaimed the 
offended Dilferib, to a young female 
infidel, who was one day pressing upon 
her acceptance a pair of long cotton 
stockings, ‘Allah forgive me! Arc you 
mad? lias your brain become disoroler- 
ed i (live me free legs, a mtiflled face, 
and the favour of the iioly prophet, and 
say no more. Strange ill-iuck has ours 
been that lias brought us to a country 


wlierc tlie women cover tin ir legs, and 
uncover their faces!’ But, with all their 
good-nature towards Dilferib, there was 
part of their conduct which we could in 
no wise understand. Although they all 
freely came to see her, yet not one would 
help to cheer her solitude by procuring 
her a companion. * Who wonhl keep 
company,’ said they, ‘ with a ivoman 
who is not married to the man she lives 
with? It ivas as much as their reputa¬ 
tions were worth.’ There was one per¬ 
son to wliom the ambassador offered 
various advantages, if she would live 
with and educate his slave; hut she be¬ 
came quite outr.igi’ons at such a pro- 
po.ijl. She woiiid walk and talk w’ith 
men iii the open si reefs, look at men, 
take them by tlie arm, be visited by 
men, and nobody would think the worse 
of her for such doings; hut she hecamc 
all rage and fury the moment it might 
be said pf her, that she did tlie like with 
one of lier own sex, who stood in the 
predicament of the inoffensive Dilferib. 
i\ow, what should we say of such a 
woman in our country I Wiiy, her hair 
would he cut idf, ami s!ic would he pa- 
r<wled tlirough'iiil llie city on an ass, 
with her face to its riiiiip, and its tail in 
her hand, and tlien thrust out into the 
open ileserl, as one soileil with impu¬ 
rities. .Such is tlie dilfereiice of man¬ 
ners in dilferciil countries!” 


TIIE VOYAGE OK CAVTMN COlMNll.LA, 

the Author »/' Pivian Grei/. 

While one humorist is propagating 
new ideas of KnglamI under tim cha¬ 
racter of a Persian, another writer (sup¬ 
posed to be the junior d’lsraeli) treats 
us with satirical effus^ps, in the name 
of an adventurous iuhamtantof un island 
in the Indian ocean, called Fautaisie.— 
Popanilhi, having lust a lock of his 
sweetheart’s hair, goes toward tlie shore 
to look for it, and, in hi» search, stum¬ 
bles upon a chest saved from a ship¬ 
wreck. In this chest he liiids books on 
the Hamiltonian system and on political 
oeconomy, and the tracts of the Society 
lately organised fur the promotion of 
useful know lege. By the eager perusal 
of these attractive publicattons, he 
speedily becomes a linguist, philoso¬ 
pher, and politician. In the last of 
these capacities, he makes long speeches, 
wliich have for their objects only such 
trilling results as the abolition of the 
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order of nobility, tliu overtlirow of Ibi: 
Fantaisian churcli and state, and tlic 
esfaldishiiiont of a demociatic goverii- 
inent. lie is nou' banished, and arrives 
atJInbiMlnib (London), where the sy¬ 
stem of bankiiii;-, Stock-l•A'cI^an<;c pro- 
ceedini;s, llie iNorth-rvesl I’assa^je, di- 
ploiiiaey, tl:e,itiiea!s, theCalholiccldiins, 
and odier interestin',^ subjeets, are dis- 
cnsied in a pleasant but sometimes too 
Sriieas'ic vein. 

In .iliiis'iiii to a jfirat. |)ersoi!ai>e and 
to the coin ({iiestioii, wc tind the tollow- 
inj* “ Skindeep led ropaiiilla 

to the to|< of a lower, from whicli tliey 
had a complete v iew of flic whole island. 
Skindeep pai ticulai ly directed the. cap¬ 
tain’s attention to one spot, where Ihni- 
rished, as he said, tlie only corn-liehls 
in tlie euniitry, vi hieh supplied the whole 
nation, and neie the propcity of one 
indiviilnal. So nniivaled was his a^'ri- 
cultnr.d science, that the vulgar only 
aeconnted for his ndmir.ihle produce by 
a miraenluns fecundity! Tim proprietor 
of these hundred ffolden ticrcs, was a 
lather mysterionv sort of personaf'e. He 
was an uboiigin.il inhabitant, and had 
lived many centuries ; and, to the con¬ 
sternation of .some of the Vraihleusians, 
and the exultation of otheis, exhihited 
no sijTiis decay. This awful heinfj 
was without a name. When spoken of 
liy his admirers, he hms f^enerally de- 
scrihed hy sneh panej^yrical periphrases 
.IS ' son) of the country, fnnndiition of 
tlie stiile, the only real ,ind true and 
sulistuiitial Iieiii^'; while, on the other 
hand, tliose who presiuiieil to diil'er 
from tliese senllnients, were in the habit 
of stylii'f,' liini ‘the dead weight, the 
wimpiie, the ni;(ht-mare,’ and other 
titles equally cornpliineiitary. They 
also maiiitaineil', that, in.stead of being 
either real or substantial, be was, in 
f.iet, tlie most flimsy and tictitions per¬ 
sonage in the whole island; and tlien, 
lashing themselves up into metaphor, 
they would call him .1 meteor, or a va¬ 
pour, or a ;;reat windy bubble, that 
would some day luii.st. 

“ The Alioriginal insisted that it was 
the common law of the land, that the 
islanders sliould piircliase tlieir corn 
only of him. 'I hey grnmhled, but be 
growled ; lie swois' that it was the eon- 
stitiitioii of tJie country; that there was 
an uninterrupted line of |neccdeiits (0 
confirm the claim; and that, if they did 
not approve the arrangement, lliey and 
their fatlieis shouhl not have settled 
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upon his island, or they must now (put 
it. Then, a.s it lie w’ere not desirous ol 
resting his claim on its mere legal merits, 
he w ould reiiiiiid them of the superiority 
of liis grain and tiie impossilnlity of a 
scarcity; in the event ot whieli calamity, 
an insular people could always find a 
plentiful, thougli temporary re.siuiree in 
.s4M-weed. He then clearly proved to 
them, that, if ever tliey should have the 
iiiipriulenee to eh.ingc any of tlieir old 
laws, they would iiiTessaiily never have 
more than one meal a-d.iy as long a.s 
they lived. Finally, he recalled to ttieir 
reculleetiuii, that he liad made tlieisl.ind 
vvliat it was, that lie was tlu'ir mainstay, 
and that liis counsel and exertions liad 
rendered them the wonder of tlie world. 
Thus, between force and fear and llat- 
tery, the Vraibleusians paid for their 
corn nearly its vveiglit in gold.” 

'I’he ministerial mode of settling a 
colony is thus ridieiiled,—“Thetiazetfe 
contained an order for tiie iminediate 
fortiiication of the new island by the 
most skilful engineers, utlhool csti- 
inatcs, A strong gariisuii was instantly 
embarked. A governor and a deputy- 
governor, and storekeepers, more ph'ii- 
liful tliaii stores, were to aixuriipaiiy 
llieiii. Tlie private sccret.iry went out 
as president of tlie council. A bishop 
was promised; and a complete court of 
judicature, Chancery, King’s-liencb, 
i'oiimioii-Fleas, and Kxclieijuer, were 
to be off tlie next week. It is only due 
to the dialaeters of courtiers, wlio are 
so often reproaclicd iviih ingr.ititude to 
their pations, to record, tlj.it the pri¬ 
vate secretary, in the most delicate man¬ 
lier, placed at the dispo.s.il of Ids Ijiriiier 
employer, the mari[ni.s Moustache, the 
important ottiee of agent fur the indeni- 
nificalioii elairns of tlieoiiginal inhabi¬ 
tants oi tlie island. Tne post being a 
sinecure, tiie ineoine being eousiderable, 
and local attendance being unnewss.n y, 
till! iiuble lord, in a iiiaiiUL-r ei|ually de¬ 
licate, appointed liimself.—‘ l/'poii w hat 
system,’one day iiufiiired the Fant.ii.sian 
niiib:is.-i'idor of ids old friend Skindeep, 
* does your government stirruiiiid <ismall 
nvek ill the nudille of the sea with for¬ 
tifications, and cram it full of clerks, 
soldiers, lawyers, and priests?’—‘Why, 
leally, your excellency, 1 am the last 
niaii 111 the world to answer i|uestions; 
blit, 1 believe, we call it the colonial 
st/.'ffoa.' 
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A BAMIiLE AMONti THE MUSICIANS OE 

gkkmany, by a Musical Professor. 

1829. 

SuME of our readers may perhaps 
rccollret the traveU of Burney, the 
great Mus. Z>oc/.,which were amusingly 
ridiculed by a wag, wlio, under the ap¬ 
pellation of Joel Collier, pretended to 
give a scientiiic account or the state of 
music in the towns and villages of Eng¬ 
land. The doctor never could forgive 
the publisher of this jett d'esprit: the 
author, we believe, he never could dis¬ 
cover;—if he had met with the bold 
olfender, a duel would probably have 
ensued. 

Dr. Burney’s account of his tour was 
only fit for tlic perusal of a votary of 
music; hut the present Ramble is more 
varied and general, and consequently 
more entertaining. The author is not 
mendy a musical professor on this occa¬ 
sion, nut an intelligent observer of men 
and man tiers. 

At Cologne, his favorite propensity 
was highly gratified: yet he was not 
uniformly pleased.—In religious pro¬ 
cessions (he says) “ the streets are 
strewed with rushes, so that the per¬ 
formers glide along noiseless as ghosts, 
and nothing interrupts the solemnity of 
the harmony. The singers consisted of 
young girls and boys, youths aii'd maid¬ 
ens, and lastly of consummate men, 
W'alking in double rows of immense 
length, and sometimes accompanied by 
bands of wind instruments. Tlic simple 
hymn, sung hy the girls in three parts, 
pitched in a low key, nicely in tune, and 
without any vociferation—this, replied 
to by the men’s voices, and then in re¬ 
turn by those of the youths, produced 
the most alfecting appeal to the feelings 
of which music is capable—tears came 
unbidden. The pauses in the music, 
the large body of voices, the contrast 
between the trebles, tenors, and basses, 
tiie sudden brealcing-out iq different 
parts of that long line, some voices from 
their distance merging into silence, 
others unexpectedly swelling out near 
at hand, produced an entire and deli¬ 
cious novelty in the art, and such as 
might by a’great master of effect be 
turned to infinite account.—It would be 
gr._itifying to try how a regular motet 
tor several choirs, of slow movement 
and artful counterpoint, with judicious 
marks of piano and forte, would suc¬ 
ceed, the performers being placed in 


bodies at certain distances apart, 1 am 
sanguine in the conviction, that an ex¬ 
tensive and entirely untrodden field of 
exertion is open to a composer; but in 
this, as well as in orchestral writing, 
great experience and actual experiment 
are necessary to success. In the present 
instance, the ear was not offended by 
any jarring or discordant harmony, be- 
cau.se the Mgnals for the different parties 
to begin were regulated with judge¬ 
ment, one not commencing until the 
other had stopped. The prie.sts, how¬ 
ever, who took upon themselves to roar 
the Gregorian chant, made great blun¬ 
ders in the harmony; their basses and 
oppoffffiature were uniformly wrong.— 
'lavo liorns, clarionets, bassoons, and a 
bass trombone, played in a smooth man¬ 
ner and extremely subdued, supplied 
the place of an itinerant organ, and sup¬ 
ported the voices in those parts where 
the modulation was somewhat more 
learned than suits merely vocal music.” 

At Darmstadt, he found the passion 
for music very prevalent, the graiid-dukc 
himself being an orchestral director.— 
Here he saw and heard Aludcmoiselle 
JVladler,—" who has a sweet voice, and 
would make an cxcollcntchaniber-siiigcr, 
though in the Jbrte parts of every bra¬ 
vura she was .almost inaudibifc, because 
the band is really too large for accom¬ 
panying opera music, especially songs. 
Butivhoevcr looked at her would hiaruly 
wish fur a higher pleasure than his eye¬ 
sight would afford him; she is a mudcl 
of German be.iuty, which is indeed a 
condensation of female loveliness, in¬ 
cluding all the sentiment of it. The 
lady must be thus imagined; a being 
somewhat about the height of .Shalc- 
speare’s Rosalind, with that undulating 
flow of outline in her fijtore which never 
wearies in contemplating; a face perfect 
for its symmetrical regularity, and its 
look_ of goodness; hair (almost dis¬ 
tracting to mention) of an auburn 
colour, and in such profusion th.at, 
when allowed to escape from its con¬ 
finement, it descended nearly to the 
feet. This abundance of hair is the 
dowry which every German woman 
brings her husband; and 1 find that 
in this country they have engrossed the 
fabled strength of Samson in that parti¬ 
cular, which should by lineal descent 
have been ours; but, if they arc usurp¬ 
ers, they are certainly not tyrants." 

In speaking of Munich he sacrifices 
his musical taste, for a time, to a less 
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rdined appetite.—‘‘ It ia not the custom 
in Ainnicn for tiie iniiabitants to ilinc 
niucii at their uivit houses; hnt they 
itxlnlge their gulosity witli considerable 
vij'otir at the various liotcis. In the 
south of (ierniany the dinner-hour is 
universally one o’clock; and, as the 
breakfast barely justifies its etymolog’y, 
bein!** n most ethereal meal, an appetite 
is seldom wanting' at that hour. A 
great proportion of the guests at these 
public tables arc oiticers in the army, 
generally fine and intelligent looking 
men, whose overgrown shaggy musta* 
Chios disguise much good-nature, and 
arc only the semblance of fierceness. 
Then comes the cook’s ordeal; and a 
tierman cook is an artificer so dexterous 
in the occult refinements of his art, so 
delicate in his fiuvoiirs, so profound in 
bis combinations, that the eater shall 
exppiience no malign results in the 
concoction of any dish in which his 
subtle band hath been employed. The 
courses follow one another in slow but 
numerous succession, and the conver¬ 
sation of the coTiipany, which at first 
commenced pianissmot soon, under the 
infinence of generous fare, becomes 
gradually louder us the talkers in¬ 
crease : at last, those who have the mis¬ 
fortune to* be eng'aged in some knotty 
argument or metaphysical discussion, 
arc oblige*! to halloo at the top of their 
voices with a most harmless but amu¬ 
sing violence. When talking earnestly 
upon a subject in which they are inter¬ 
ested, the (iermaiis roll out their fine, 
I'ongh, energetic words with infinite 
gusto. All this time the miidchen 
(gcner.ally a pretty girl, who assists in 
serving the guests individually) acts a& 
a moderator of the asperities of dispute: 
she insinuates gentle form, craving 
attention to some fresh dainties, and 
generally receives in return from the 
men a sly embrace or extempore compli¬ 
ment, or from the women some approv;«il 
of her well-chosen dress; and this fa¬ 
miliarity, which results entirely from a 
benevolence of disposition, never dege¬ 
nerates into grossness on the part of 
the superiors, or impudence on that of 
the menial. Human naturals a very 
pleasant and good-natured thing in 
liavaria. I have thought it necessary 
to panegyrise the German cooks on 
account of th(! vivacity and mental act¬ 
ivity whicli thiir dishes leave to the 
eater, who is after them never more 


cogitabund, or ntorc luxuriant for a 
sonnet or other piece of otf-hand elo¬ 
quence.” 

He seems to have been pleased with 
the agrimens and the society of Dres¬ 
den.—“ At the Great Garden, the music 
was generally excellent, and it was my 
practice, on a fine warm afteiimon, 
iiaviiig dine*] and duly discuss*nl my 
glass of VVurtzburg wine, to jump into 
a fiacre, and drive there through pleas¬ 
ant avenues of trees and country-houses; 
and the agreeableness of the ride was 
not lessened by seeing from time to 
time groupes of handsome girls sivitcd 
in the bowers of their gardens, bare¬ 
headed, reading or working together— 
then to leap out of the coach t*) the 
in Figaro, or something as 
good, and to take coftee s*'ated under 
the fine old arm of a tree, looking upon 
the evening snn or the golden clouds 
about it, sffrrounded by a throng of 
happy faces. 

“ This park, which was attached to 
a r*>yal residence, but is now given up 
for the gratification of tiic public, is a 
most cliarming place; the trees, instea*! 
of being younger than oms’s self, as 
they appear at Vienna, look ancestral 
ancf venerable. 'I'he ladies wh*) visit, 
ihi.s place very wisely employ their 
hands in knitting, though I believe 
from their looks that the manufacture 
d*)e8 not absorb much of their tlionglits; 
the gentlemen in the mean time loiiiigu 
about, recognising and exchanging ame¬ 
nities with their acquaintances. Great 
cheerfulness results from this open-air 
existence in Geriiiaiiy ; life runs good 
to the last here, fur in no place have f 
seen so many happy old ^icn, or met 
with more innocent or steadfast politi¬ 
cians, especially if England was the 
theme of discourse. One of these used 
to single me out every day with a fresh 
eulogiiirn on Herr Ganning, until the 
relation of hts virtues became rather 
tedious. In this garden tiie late Weber 
was in the habit of meeting his friends, 
and would sometimes good-naturedly 
correct the band if they misapprehended 
the style or time of his airs. An opi¬ 
nion still prevails in Dresden that disap¬ 
pointment at the reception of Oberoii 
in England hastened the composer’s 
deatli—a mistake as to the fact,'and 
even as far as emolument and the ea- 
rcsses of the fashionable world aie con- 
**erncd. The Germans formed thcii 
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cxprciations of his success from their 
ignorance of the chiss of chanicter ivliich 
is rnlonlatcd to make a man of g-enins 
the raifc in Hln^'kiud. Tliat simplicity 
of m,(liners wliich atteiiils ronscioua 
tah'nt will not do alone for a drawing’* 
room in (irosvenor-Scjnare. When 
llossini came among us, lie assumed' llic 
man of fashion, ancl with it a stock of 
impudence as remote from a proper de¬ 
gree of self-respect, as the extreme of 
servility would have been; he could 
sing, and, tliougli lie did not complete 
the opera wdiicli he was to write in 
Kngland, his ready pen altd voice stood 
him in good stead, as may he remem- 
hered in the musical l.imenlation whicli 
he composed iwlfiHporc on the death of 
lord IJyron. On that occasion the 
lancstro himself was llie mournful jack- 
pudding wailing the loss that w'as gain 
to him with the happiest sorrows I5y 
this ciaft, and l»y being thei*Tiighlly lion 
of evening parties, he retired from I’lng- 
haid in tin* joii.il possession of more 
thousands of pounds tliiin were over 
acipiired In any other musician in as 
many months. Il.id W'eber possessed 
the s.iine tiorid liraltli, and elastic 
spirits, and left behind him tli.it baneful 
(fii.ilify called modesty, be might have 
trebled the amount ot bis contract with 
the. llie.'itre. 

“ As all the actors, singers, and art¬ 
ists of the city frequent this garden, it 
is neither an unpleas.int nor disagree¬ 
able occurrence to find oneself sealed 
next to some person who, the evening 
before, was tilling you and a wliole 
room of eompany with admiration and 
pleasure. The applause of the public 
duc.s not s^oll the honlioininii; of the 
man, and tlie repnlsiveiiess of an over¬ 
weening conceit is unknoivti. Kvery 
talented performer exerts himself to 
ple.ase, and receives praise a& his due, 
imt forgets the next d.iy to rate liitnself 
higlicr than his iieighhour, whose only 
merit is good-nature, and a discreet 
inanagc'inent of his pipe. 

“ The most iioticcahle music here 
given W’as some of the sinfonias of 
licctliovcn and Haydn—^tlie overtures to 
b'idelio and Anacreon, Mo/art’s finales 
to Don .lu.in and Figaro, ably adapted, 
and the voire parts taken in for a band 
by Meyer, brother of the celebrated 
conqioser of that name. I will not say 
that this imisic was so dashingly played 
it might have been by our philhar- 


nionii’ orchestra, but it was complete 
enough for those who enjoy the display 
of an anthor's mind more than the pride 
of perfect fiddling. Our artists play 
too well; and this is a paradox of wliicli 
the initiated will require no explanation. 
In this garden it is not uiifreqnoiit that 
concertos or solos on the bass trombone 
are to be heard. The other evening 
there was a waltz with variations played, 
which for tone, the rapid tonguingof 
the notes, and extraordinary shifting, 
was delightful. On my eompliiiienting 
the youth who had thus siiiiialised him¬ 
self, he smiled and said, “ It requires 
good lungs a conviction vvliicli had 
pressed upon me before fioin seeing bis 
iiifl.ated cheeks, and the stilfusion of 
Inoisture on bis skin. Tlie cavity of his 
chest in siqqilying this eiioriiious tube 
must have been at every I'hv't as the ex¬ 
hausted receiver of an air-piiiiip; and 
the appearanee of exertion would have 
been laugliable, bad not tlie elleet coun¬ 
teracted any teiideney of t! at soil. It. 
is no more possible to alli cl ease in an 
aelnevenient of this kind, than it was 
fora f.it man vviiom 1 once saw scruni- 
hling lip a g.ardeii wall to get out of the 
real'll of a m.id dog that wa'i pnisned in 
full line and cry down a connlrv lane.” 

lie is of opinion th.it th« tll^te of the 
“ openitic conmiiuiily” at Vienna is 
decidedly bad. iSot only Uossiiii is 
extr.ivag.iiitly admired in that city, hut 
even his vvi-rst imitators are praised, 
while the best (icrman nmsie is nniler- 
valiied. lie spe.iks more favorably of 
the state of music at Fragile.—■“ A iim- 
sician who lives in Prague with an 
unmixed devoted attaclinieiit to his art, 
will iiml no ostentation or pretence in 
the habits of the profcs.snrs there; he 
will enjoy music in pl^saiit and easy 
quarters, .with all kinds of town and 
country heanties, gardens, views, and 
grand buildings for bis walks and recre- 
ntjon, among a simple and good-hearted 
people, who live to tliemselvcs for en¬ 
joyment and happiness, without 'the 
drudgery of a too active business. There 
is a calm enthusiasm* in all the Uohe- 

* Caii/i iuvnIvPfl a c^ntiattu'tinii in 

a ^ai^n'iTiijflit as well siioak ot i\ calm gait 
or a qmet Murm. —A jierhoii who is iMliitLially .an 
eiith'.iMast may ho calm and t'oiiiiiused at liino^, 
hut lint while ho is tindoi' the iiilliioiioo of ihoso 
tooliiKT- wtucli LonUitutc oiithii-mHin. The an- 
thoi (Dr. Crotch, wc holiovo) may bo inrlinod to 
alloge in his dofonco'tho aiilh'irity ol IShnkspoarp. 
who e.vbuils the plaveislo '* ao(|niie and begot. 
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iniiins ilo; they acquire for tlie most 
|)urt :i greater skill iu instrinnoiital uui- 
sic tlian any other class of (Jermans, 
from their tirmiK’ss of purpose and desire 
for the best. Where people live out of 
the ereat world as they do here, with a 
eoiiiinon interest iu one pursuit, in a 
))ictnres({ue and romantic country, w'ith 
money siiHieicnt to procure those luxu¬ 
ries wliirh are necessary to imaginative 
and enjoying persons, tliey mast be 
amiable ; Nature herself looks amiable, 
w'liieh is more than one may say every 
d.iy of the week in IJolland.” 


A NMV AS( KNT TO TUi: SL'MMIT OP 
MONT-KI. INC, hlf .Mr: John .AiMJo, 
of Trini/i/-('ollc^c, ('aioOridife. 

To .tseeiid iMont-lflane is an attempt 
which n (juires a strong licad and a Imid 
heart, and the peril is so great, that 
every one who has property ought to 
make his will liefore he oonuneiices the 
enterprise. Yel the eagerness of curi¬ 
osity prevails, in many rases, over the 
•sense of tlatiger, and adventurous men 
fearlessly so.ir above the clouds. 

In August i'lr. Auldjo began 

bis march from (/bamoiii.x with eight 
guides. Having eonneeted tlieniseivcs 
by ropes, they proceeded on their way, 
liastening to avoid avalauehes wdiere 
tbev prevailed, crossing crevices by the 
aid of tlieir batons, and otherwise taking 
every jireeaution wbicli tlieir safety de¬ 
manded. At the (iraiuis Mulcts tiiey 
scaled a wall of ice, drawing each other 
np, after the first guide bad made his 
way bycuttingfootstepswithbisliatchet, 
where a false movement might have 
been fatal to more than one of the party; 
ami here tliey displayed a red handker¬ 
chief, as a signal to the people at Cha¬ 
monix that tliey had attained this point 
in security. It W’as now four o’clock; a 
fire was lighted, and preparations were 
made for passing the night.—“ I sat 
(says the author) on the summit of the 
rock, astounded with the magnificent 
spectacle around me: magnificent indeed 
it is,—beautiful, and extensive. The 
panorama embraces, within its mighty 

tliP vciy roiimr, fimynt, nnd ji/iirlr.indnt pa^- 
)ii, .alliat may (?"<■* 't imvothnt\t" 
119 , Imuevci. i'' an pvirtcnl )ni'oii)ti iiity , but 
aUier iiioio cscucablf in speaking ol a tiie.'i- 
tiical itssninptioii iit cliaiacter tliaii in tiealing of 
leal feelings.—Bin r. 
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grasp, nionntaiiis than which few arc 
more sublime—masses of ice and snow 
vying with them in grandeur—valleys 
smiling ill siinsldne anil verdure—tin* 
placid lake Leman, siiewit|g like iiiuiten 
silver—ihe far blue bills of .Lira;—and 
forms a picture more varied th.iii e.iii 
easily be coueeived, the ellect of which 
was mucii heightened by the deep colour 
of the sky, and the clearness of the at¬ 
mosphere.” 

After dinner, which was devoured 
with keen appetite, our iidventiirer at¬ 
tempted to smoke, hut the rarity of 
the air rendered tin: scent of the tobacco 
so powerful and disagreeable, (li.it he 
was ohiigod to desist.—I then amused 
myself hy looking down npim Chamo¬ 
nix, and jilaiiiiy saw, with the aid of 
my telescope, the people crossing the 
bridge. It was not long before the tent 
was in order. Hy plaeitig the b.itons in 
a sloping direction against the loek 
whieb formed a back to our stnielitre, 
and laying a sheet over tluiii, wi* made 
a comfortable covering. A good sup¬ 
ply of straw b.id been left by tlie hist 
parly who,bad nude tlie a.seeiil, and 
this we found acceptable and Useful. 
The sun, noiv about to set, tinged with 
a purple of softest hue the whole seimc 
below us, wbirli, gradually deepening 
into a beautiful rrimson, shaded every 
tiling with its colour, the Jura seeming 
on fire, and the lake of Geneva rcilect- 
ing the glow. Every moment, as the 
sun retired from the world beneath us, 
the hue shed by his departing rays be¬ 
came deeper, and then wore into a dull 
gray; the liritc, the lower tuuuutains, 
were soon clothed iu the sombre shade; 
but we still enjoyed the presence of the 
god of day. Now the violet tint was 
on us, hut the summit of the mountain 
was still burnished with a line of bright 
gold. It died away, leaving a bright 
lovely red, which, having lingered 
long, dwindled at last into the shade 
in which ail the world around was en¬ 
veloped, and left the sky clear and 
deeply azure. It was getting cold 
(the tberniomcter had descended to 
45 dog. Fahrenheit^; and, as vve were 
to be early risers, 1 was not reluctant 
in preparing for my stony couch. I 
had the first place, Devouassoud was 
next to me, and the rest of the guides, 
ill a row alongside each other, lay as 
close as they could. I soon fell asleep, 
though the thunder of the falling ava- 
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lanchcs might well have kept me 
awake. In the middle of the night 1 
awoke, tmt experienced none of the nn- 
pleasant nansea and sickness which 
have attacked others when sleeping on 
this rock ; nor did the guides appear to 
suffer from any sneh feelings. A soli¬ 
tude and stillness prevailed, which af¬ 
fected me mure than any of the occur- 
rciicrs of the day, though they now 
crowded on my mind. The silence was 
broken only by the loud crash of falling 
ice, echoing and re-echoing with thrill¬ 
ing sound. The sky had hecoinc more 
darkly blue, and the moon shone in the 
softest brightness, the stars shedding a 
dazzling and brilliant lustre. Before 1 
composed myself to sleep, 1 looked at 
my companions, all sound at rest, think¬ 
ing not of the dangers they had past, 
or of those which they must meet with 
before the expedition could be finished. 
I longed to get out of the tent, to be¬ 
hold the wonderful scenery under the 
influence of the moonlight; hnf 1 could 
not have done so, without awakening 
every one of iny guides, and I was un¬ 
willing to sacrifice their repose to this 
gratification. 1 laid myself down, and 
It was not lung befure I partiripateil in 
the sound sleep which they enjoyed.’* 
The next morning,the party advanced 
amidst intense cold, and at' length ar¬ 
rived at the (Ir.uid Plateau. They tra¬ 
versed this plain by a new route, anil 
reached the lied llocks, near which 
was a deep and wide crevice. “ One 
bridge was tried, but it gave way. A 
little farther another was found, over 
which we managed to p3ss by being 
drawn across on our backs, on batons 
placed over it. Two or three managed 
to walk across another, using great cure; 
but, when we had proceeded a little way 
up the acclivity before us, wc were sur¬ 
prised by a shrill scream, and, on turn¬ 
ing, beheld Coutet up to his neck in the 
snow covering the crevice. He had 
ivandered from the party, and, coming 
to the enwk, sought and found the place 
whore the guides had walked across, 
and attempted to follow their course; 
hut, not taking thogproper care to choose 
their footsteps, had got about eighteen 
inches on one side of them, and tlic con- 
sG(|ncnce was, that, in the centre of the 
crevice, he sunk up to his slioulders, 
saving himself from inevitable destruc¬ 
tion by stretching out his arms, and by 
his baton by mete chance coining ob- 


TiQiiely on the bridge; otherwise he must 
liavc slipped through. He was season¬ 
ably drawn out, and soon recovered; 
and he acknowleged his want of precau¬ 
tion, which had very nearly destroyed 
the pleasure of the undertaking. The 
ascent from this point was very steep, 
and the dithcnlty of surmounting it was 
greatly increased ; for the effects of the 
rarity of the atmosphere now became 
exceedingly oppressive. I was attacked 
with a pain in my head ; my thirst was 
intense, and the diihculty of breathing 
very great. I also experienced a violent 
palpitation of the heart, a general lassi¬ 
tude of the frame, and a very distressing 
sensation of yiuiii in the knees and mus¬ 
cles of the thigh, causing weakness of 
the legs, and rendering it scarcely pos¬ 
sible to move them. The highest visible 
rocks are merely a small cluster of gra¬ 
nite pinnacles, projecting about twenty 
feet out of the snowy mantle which en¬ 
velops the summit, and clothes the sides 
of the mountain. On reacliing these 
rocks, 1 was so much exhausted that I 
wished to sleep; but the guides would 
not permit it. \Ye now saw that there 
were many people on the Breven, watch¬ 
ing our progress; among them we re¬ 
cognised some female forms,—a disco¬ 
very which renewed our courage, and 
excited us to still greater efforts. Turn¬ 
ing to the side of Italy, a spectacle was 
presented of great magnilieenec, from 
the assemblage of the vast and nuinhcr- 
Icss white pyramids which appeared on 
the left of the view; Mont llosa, in its 
surpassing heaiity, being the most di¬ 
stant, the Col du G6ant and its aiff utile 
the nearest; while all the snow-clad 
rocks which lie on each side of the gla¬ 
cier running from Mont-Bianc down 
the Mer de Glacc, and a^ain up to the 
Jardin, added splendid tcaturcs to the 
scene. 

' Snow piled on snow ; cacti mass appears 
The galtirr’d winter of a thousand years.' 

“ On Bio south, a blue space shewed 
where the plain of Piedmont lay; and, 
far in the b-aclt-ground of tins, rose the 
long chain of the Apennines, and lofty 
Alps forming the coast of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and running thence toward the 
right, meeting the mountains of Savoy. 
Gilded as they were hy the sun, and 
canopied hy a sky almost black, they 
made up a picture so grand and aivfui, 
that the mind could not behold it with- 
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ont fear and astonisliinent. The iinprcs* 
sion of so mighty a prospect cannot he 
f;onrcivcd or rctiiincil. [ t ivas with some 
didicnity that I could be persuaded to 
leave these rocks, for all iny enthusiasm 
was at an end ; lassitude and exhaustion 
had subdued iny spirit. 1 was anxious 
to get to the summit; but 1 felt as if 1 
should never accomplisli it, the weari* 
ness and weakness increasing the mo- 
iiient L attempted to ascend a few steps; 
and i was convinced, that in a few.mi> 
imtf's I should be quite overcome. I 
was induced to proceed by the exhorta¬ 
tions of the guides. We had to climb 
about one I'onr; but this part of tlie 
undertaking re<juired a most extraordi¬ 
nary exertion, and severe labour it was. 
After e\»*ry third or fourth step, we 
were obliged to halt for the purpose of 
taking br4'ath, and to turn our faces to 
the luiilb wind, that suflicient strength 
might be regained to take the next two 
or three paces. Our weakness painfully 
increased the diiliculty of advancing up 
the ascent, which became at every in¬ 
stant more sleep. Although the sun 
was shining on us, I felt myself ex¬ 
tremely cold on the side exposed to tlie 
cutting blast; and the other side of the 
body l)eing warm, my shivering in¬ 
creased to such a degree as to deprive 
me alinost of the use of my limbs. My 
eyes weie smarting with udlatinnation, 
tiift reflection from the snow nearly 
blinding me, at the same time burning 
and blistering my face. I had, during 
the morning, as a protection, occasion¬ 
ally W4>rn a leathurn mask, with green 
eye-glasses; but latterly I found it op¬ 
pressive, and wore a veil instead ; that 
also I was now’ obliged to discanl. I 
desired to have a few moment’ rest, and 
sat doivii. I besought the guides to 
leave me. 1 prayed Devouassopd to go 
to the summit with them, and allow me 
to remain where I was, that, by the 
time of their return, I might be refreshed 
to commence the descent. 1 told them I 
bad seen enough; 1 used every argu¬ 
ment in my power to induce them tp 
grant my request. Their only answer 
was, that they would carry me, exhaust¬ 
ed as they were, to the summit, rather 
than that I should not get to it: that, if 
they could not Ciirry,thcy would drag me. 
Being unable to resist,! became passive, 
and two of the least exhausted forced 
me up some .short distance, each taking 
an arm. I found that this cased me. 


and i then went on more willingly, 
when one of them devised a plan which 
proved of essential service. Two of 
them went up in advance ahout fourteen 
paces, and fixed themselves on the 
snow ; a lung rope was fastened round 
my chest, and the other end to them. 
As soon a.s they were seated I com¬ 
menced ascending, taking very long 
strides, an*! doing so with quickness, 
pulling the rope in; they also, while I 
thus exerted myself, pulled me tuwani 
them, so that 1 was partly drawn up, 
and partly ran up, using a zig-zag di¬ 
rection : and the amusement derived 
from the process, kept us in hetter 
humour than ivc were before. 1 w'as 
less fatigued, and felt the eflects of the 
air less hy tliis process, than by the 
slow pace in which I had hitherto at¬ 
tempted to ascend. I had taken very 
little notice of the progress we were 
thus making, when I suddenly found 
myself on the summit. I hastened to 
the highest point (toward Cliamonix) 
and, taking my glass, observed that the 
party on the iTrcvcn had noticeil the 
accomplisliment of our uudertaking, 
and were rewarding ns hy waving their 
hats and handkerchiefs, which saluta¬ 
tion we returned. 1 noticed, also, that 
the people in Chamonix had also col¬ 
lected in considerable numbers on the 
bridge, watching our progress and suc¬ 
cess. It was exactly eleven o'clock in 
the forenoon. The wind blew with 
considerable force. 1 was too much 
worn out to remain ther<i long', or to 
examine the scene around me. The sun 
shone brilliantly on every peak of snow 
that i could see ; hardly any mist hung 
over the valleys; none was on the 
mountains;,the object of my ttnhition 
was gained; yet the rewanl of my 
dangers and fatigues could hardly 
proiluce enjoyment enough to gratify 
me fur a few moments. My mind v/as 
as exhausted as my body; I turned 
with indifference from the view which I 
had endured so much to behold, and, 
throwing myself on the snow, in a few 
seconds 1 was soundly buried in sleep, 
surrounded by the guides, who were all 
seeking repose, which neither the burn, 
ing rays of the sun,* nor llic piercing 
cold of the snow, could prevent or dis- 
tuih. In this state I remained a quarter 
of an hour, when I was roused to survey 
the mighty picture beneath. I found 
myself much relieved, but still had a 
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slight shivering. Tin* pain in the legs 
had ceased, as well as the heud-ach, but 
the thirst remained. Thu pulse was 
very (juick, and the ditlieulty of breatit< 
ing great, but nut so oppressive as it had 
been, leaving placed the thermunn’ter 
on iny baton, in a position in which it 
might be as much in shade as possible, 
1 went to the highest point to observe 
iny friends on the lireveii and in IJiia' 
inonix once more, but was suininoned 
immediately to a repast; and willingly 
1 obeyed the call, for 1 felt as if 1 had 
a good appetite. Some bread and roust¬ 
ed chicken were jiroiluced, but I could 
not swallow the slightest morsel; even 
the taste of the food created disgust. 
One or two guide.s ate a very little; the 
rest could not attempt to do so. I h.id 
provided a hottlc of ehamp<igne, being 
desirous to see how this wine would be 
ulfected by tbe rarity of the air. [ also 
wished to drink to the prosperity of tin* 
inhabitants of (he world below me; for 
I could believe that there were no hu¬ 
man beings so elevatetl as we were at 
that moment, i'he wire being removed, 
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and tbe string cut, the cork flew out to a 
great distance, but tbe noise could hardly 
he heard. Tlie wine rolled out in the 
most luxuriant foam, frothing to the 
very last drop, and we all drank of it 
with zest. Hut not three minutes had 
elapsed when repentance and pain fol¬ 
lowed ; for the rapid escape of the fixed 
air which it stiH contained, produced a 
choking and stifling sensation, u'hirh 
was very unpleasant and painful. 'I'he 
must peculiar sensation wincli all have 
felt wlio hiive gained this great height, 
arises from tlio awful stillness, almost 
unbroken even by the voices of those 
who speak to eaeh other in such a situ¬ 
ation; for their feeble sounds can hrtrdly 
be heard. This impression weighs 
deeply upon the mind, with a jioAver the 
effect of which it is impossible to de¬ 
scribe.” 

Satisfied with the wonders of the 
scene, Air. Auldjo and' liis associates 
descended in safety froiii tlieir exalted 
station, where, except themselves, they 
saw no living creature: and gladly re¬ 
turned to the haunts of men. 


ST.\NZAS, 

wriiten ajh r Ilhu .v.*. 


U'lncN eonseious virtue wliispcrs peace, 

'I hough health ami all its joys .slioiiM ilv, 

'I’he .luxious soul expect.s release, 

Nor dreads the hour that bids us die. 

The pious mind, in that sad hour, 

I'ulmly awaits life’s final riose; 

'Plius robbing pain of lialf its pow’r, 

'riius triiimpbing o’er virtue's foes! 

Not so the soul, whose guilt’s deep dye 
Its blackest terrors lias impress’vl; 

11 fears to stay,—it dreads to Hy,— 

And looks around in vain for rest. 

Oh! guard my steps from error’s maze; 
'Through life let Virtue put forth bloom ; 

Her fruit matur’d, in life’s last day.s 
Shall be my solace to the tornh. 


J. Bl, LACEV. 
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me ijuy of uie ulee-Maiden, se me tteia-tiowertf. 

TIIK I.AY OF 'J'ilF. C.I.FK'MAIOEN, 

ill/Sir /Falfcr Srott*. 

All, poorLouUo! The live-long day 
Siie roams from cot to castle gay: 

And still Imm- voice and viol say, 

Ah, maids, beware the woodland way— 

Think of Tionise! 

• 

Ah, poor fiouise ! The sun was high. 

It .smirch’d her cheek, it dimm’d her eye; 

'I'he woodland walk was cool and nigh, 

Where birds with chiming streamlets vie 

To cheer Louise. 

Ah, poor Louise! The.savage bear 
Made ne’er that lovely grove his lair; 

The wolves molest not paths so fair; 
lint lietter fur ha«l such been there 

For poor Louise. 

All, poor Ijouise ! In woody wold 
She met a huntsman fair and bold ; 

His baldiick was of silk and gold, 

.And many a witching tale he told 

To poor Louise. 

All, pe.or Louise ! Small cause to pine 
Hadst thou for treasures of the mine; 

For jieaee of mind, thut gift divine. 

And .spotless innocence, were thine. 

Ah, poor Louise! 

Ah, poor Louise! 1’hy treasure’s reft, 

J know not if hy force or theft, 

Hr part by violence, part liy gift: 
lint misery is all that’s left 

To poor (amise. 

Ijct poor Loiii.se some sneeour have! 

She will not long your bounty crave, 
t)r tire the gay with warning stave— 

Tor Heaven has grace, and earth a grave. 

For poor Louise. 



THE FIKLD-FLOWEHS, 

1/1/ Mr. CampbeU. 

Ye tield-flowers! the gardens eclipse you, 'tis true: 

Yet, wildings of Nature,, 1 dote upon you. 

For yc waft me to summers of old. 

When the earth teem’d around me with faery clelighi. 

And when daisies and buttercups gladden’d my sight. 

Like treasures of silver and gold. 

Sec oor Review of the Chronicles of the Canoiigntc, p. 

.1 A 
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I love you for liillini>; me back into dreatiib 
Of the blue Hi^hlaiiil inuuiituins and echoing streams, 
Ami of birchen glades breathing ibeir balm, 

While the deer was seen glancing in sunshine remote, 
And the deep mellow tone of the wood-pigeon’s note 
Made music that sw'eeten’d the calm. 

Not a pastoral song has a pleasanter tune 

Than ye speak to my heart, little wildings of June; 

Of old ruinous castles ye tell, 

Where I thought it delightful your beauties to lind, 
When the magic of Nature first breath’d on iny mind. 
And your blossoms were part of her spell, 

Ev’n now what affections the violet awakes I 
What loved little islands, twice seen in their lakes. 
Can the wild water-lily restore! 

What landscapes 1 read in the primrose's looks. 

And what pictures of pebbled and ininnowy bn»oks 
In the vetches that tangled their shore! 

Earth’s cnlturcless buds, to my heart ye were deai. 
Ere the fever of passion, or ague of fear. 

Had scathed my cxistenre’s bloom; 

Once 1 welcome you more, in life’s passionless stage, 
With the visions of youth to revisit my age. 

And I wish you to grow on my tomb. 


AIISENCB, 

hy the same fTriter. 

’Tis not the loss of love’s assurance, 
It i.s not doubting wliat thon art„ 
But ’tis the too, too long endurance 
Of absence, that aiilicts my heart. 


The fondest thoughts two hearts can cherish. 
When each is lonely doom’d to w’eep, 

Arc fruits on desert isles that perish, 

Or riches buried in the de^. 

What though, untouch’d by jealous madness. 
Our bosom’s peace may fall to wreck, 

Th’ undoubting heart, that breaks with sadness. 
Is but more slowly doom’d to break. 


Absence! is not the soul torn by it 

Pfom more than light, or life, or.breath 7 
'Tis Lethe’s gloom, but not its quiet,— 

The pain without the peace of death! 
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J'HE ( AKKON SIUK, 

from .>/)•. Planehi's imo Opera. 

On! ’tis sweet ut noon to str.iy 
Ity tile Ciirroii’s winding way 
where the silver birches shiver 
O’er tlic deeply dimpling river, 
Which, like some coy beauty, iiies, 
Trembling, to that shady cover, 
From the sun, her glorious lover; 
Who, adowri the cloudless skies. 
Rushing through the leafy bower, 
Woos her in a golden shower, 

As of olil his father Jove 
Won the maid of Argos’ love! 


I'llE AOE OF FUUKTEEN, 

Ay J/r. S//OW. 

Ai.i. had to fourteen! that spring-time of youth. 

Whose shies ure all a/iire, whose pathways are giecn, 
Wlien the eyes in their brightness arc mirrors of truth, 
And the hopes of the lieart arc the hopes of fourteen. 

And such is thine age, lively Fanny, to-day; 

And, if pray’rs could avail, not the world in its spleen 
Should s.idden thy bosom, or tarnish a ray 
Of the pleasure that beams in thine eyes of fourteen. 

Thy life is before thee, de.ir iiieec of my love; 

I will not disclose its least danger unseen ; 

Thy comfort be this, that in regions above 

There are joys more enduring than joys of fourteen. 


rllE I'EICKLESS aUlUEN, 

hifMi", Solhchy. 

1 KNEW a gentle maid: I ne’er shall view 
Her like again: and yet the vulgar eye 
Might pass the charms f traced regardless by : 

For pale her cheek, itumark’d with roseate hue, 

\or oeam’d from her mild eye a dazzling glance, 

Nor Hash’d iier nameless gr.iccs on the sight: 

Yet beauty never woke such pure delight. 

Fine was her form as Dian’s in the dance; 

Her voice was music—in her silence dwelt 
Expression, cv’ry look instinct with thought; 
Though oft her mind, by youth to rapture wiought, 
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Struck forth wild wit, and fancies ever new, 

The lightest touch of woe her soul would melt; 

And on her lips, when gleam’d a ling’ring sn»ilc. 
Pity’s warm tear gush’d down her check the while: 
Thy like, thou gentle maid! I ne’er shall view. 


TllK niVlOKU GRAVES UV A FAMII.Y, 

hf/ Mrs. Hemans. 

'fiiEY grew in beauty, side by side, 

'I’hey fill’d one home with glee; 

I'heir graves are sever’d, far and wide, 
By mount, and stream, and sea. 


The same fond mother bent at night 
O’er each fair sleeping brow; 

She had each folded fiower in sight; 
Where are those dreamers now? 

One, ’midst the forests of the west, 
By a dark stream is laid : 

The Indian knows his place of rest. 
Far in the cedar shade. 


The sea, the hliie lone sea, hath one; 

He lies where pearls lie deep; 

He vvas the lov’»l of all, yet none 
O’er his low bed may weep. 


One sleeps where southern vines arc dress'd 
Above the noble slain: 

He wrapp’d his colours round his breast, 

On a blood-red field of Spain. 

And one—o’er her the myrtle showers 
Its leaves, by soft winds fann’d ; 

She faded ’midst Italian flowers— 

The last of that bright band. 

And parted thus they rest, who play’d 
Beneath the same green tree; 

Whose voices mingled as they pray’d 
Around one parent knee; 

They that with smiles lit up the hall. 

And cheer’d with song the hearth— 

Alas! for love, if Monwcrtall, 

And nought beyond, oh, earth! 
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« ONVEKSATIONS AMONG THE DEAD. 

^^0. II. 

nONAl'AKTE AND UYltoN. 

(contimied from page 2S6,) 

lion .—Well ini't, uiiiortl Byron ! I 
•i(!p voii conic prepared to ansu'cr my 
<|Hchiioiis; your brow Is smootli, your 
iip iiiii'iirleii, there arc no remains of 
that expression in yonr countenance 
nliicb would announce you as the 
ilesceiul.nit of that unlucky admiral, 
wliorn the sailon^ termed “ fuiii-weatlier 
.lack,'’ 

llt/r .—I have certainly shaken olf tlie 
mental bile eni^endeicd by the king' of 
t'ockaiirue, aial iiou’ wonder that 1 suf- 
fered Mich a lly to sting rne into anger 
-I cannot imagine how I could he so 
w e.i l\! 

Boil .—But I can--no man is too 
strong to he wounded by an altered 
tViciul or a powerful ene.my, and the 
fact is, that lJunt is both to you. lie 
had .1 great regard for you, and, with 
all liis ignoiaiice of the world, his 
egotism and vanity, he is a man capable 
oi friendship;—he is moreover, though 
neither a Alilton nor a Bacon, a man of 
sulheienf talent to make his inflictions 
fell; lint, as the woild will (juickly 
forget all he has said, and the press of 
Biitain has avenged you by immolation 
I'ljual to Indian tortures, the sooner you 
torget the alfair the better ; otherivise a 
sense of justice may stimulate you to 
lescue even Hunt from the pangs of his 
tormentors, by admitting the truth of 
his allegations. 

Bpr. —Wc'll then, I will say no more 
of liim, hut will proceed to answer 
your (juestions with regard to my wife. 
To the first, “ Did she eat too much ?” 

I reply, i believe she did not;—she was 
a young woman and in good health; 
besides, during all the time we lived 
together, Nature demanded in her case 
support for two. This I never consi¬ 
dered, and 1 had contracted certain 
ridiculous ideas on the subject of female 
delicacy, which 1 did not discard as 
men in general do, when they live 
constantly with those mortal halves 
whom tlicy have previously mistaken 
for angels. Nevertheless, lady Byron 
was not wise; she might have humored 
me, and she was not agreeable in her 
style of eating,—that is certain. 

Bon, —Then slic was to blame—site 


ought to have humored the poet who 
dreamed of sylphs, until the time came 
when a loving husband would bave 
pressed her to take that wbicli common 
sense told him was required by the wo¬ 
man and the mother. A more ridicu¬ 
lous aifectation cannot exist than that of 
women living without a sufficiency of 
substantial nutriment; the lives of many 
females and the health of their oflspriiig 
have been sacrificed to this fidly. When 
Aladame dc Stacl asked me wlioni I 
considered as the greatest woman, I an¬ 
swered, “.She is the greatest wlio h.is 
produced tlie most cliildrcn.” 'riiere 
was more in this than the woinaii of 
genius iiad the wit to see. Say what 
we may of woman, her liighest qualities, 
and eventually her most endearing ones, 
are intimately woven with her eharaeter 
as a mother, hotli physically ami senti¬ 
mentally.—but I am giving a disser¬ 
tation myself, instead of Hstening to 
you. 

Jti/r .—I wish I had heard yon on the 
subject before I listened to the marriage 
ceremony, I now think that the ro¬ 
mantic and the profligate are equally 
unlit for marriage, more es])er.ially 
when the characteristics of both are 
mingled as they unhappily were in my 
character. Having met with vicious 
women who were pleasing, 1 fancied 
that virtuous women must he infinitely 
more pleasing, for my lieart bowed to 
virtue in despite of my practice. As i 
ought to have known that only tlie 
weak endeavour to rompeiisate, by 
iiiunncrs, tiicir deficiency in morals, and, 
in forfeiting our esteem, seek to hind us 
by the fascinations of passion, 1 was 
wrong pcrlinps in expecting tliis cliarm 
from my wife; yet I did expect it, and 
the people around us, instead of teach¬ 
ing her to deliglit mu, as I am certain 
she might have done, or reasoning 
with me on tlie wisdom of being con¬ 
tent with sober happiness, only inflamed 
my irritability by reproach, and aug- 
mented her sense of injury by coiii- 
menting on my follies of temper and 
errors of conduct. 

Bon. —By errors, do you mean cri¬ 
minality ? 

Byr. —I do not—we lived very un- 
iiappily togetlier before 1 had violated 
any law—she resisted imaginary sliglits 
until J was piqued into giving her 
cause for complaint by rqal errors. 

Bon. —In tliat case she was wounded 
ratlici in her pride than \m affevtion ;— 
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she was the injured lady, rather than 
the suftering woman :—^yet pain ia pain, 
and, thuugii murtilied pride may have 
little sympathy, it is nevertheless acute 
suffering. 

Byr. —She had no lack of both. As 
a woman of rank and an heiress, an only 
rhild, and a person of high attainments 
and talents, she may be supposed to 
have heen inspired with a sense of her. 
wn value; nor have 1 any right to say 
that she did not love me, or did not 
entertain that full confidence and self- 
slightingru'ss whicli a woman, when she 
loves fully and fondly, is so capable of 
feeling. I think she loved freely hut 
fearfully; she was afraid that I was mad, 
or likely to become so; and, altho’I 
was angry with her for this apprehen¬ 
sion, 1 had no objection to the idea of 
terrifying her into it. 

Bon. —Afatriinouy was with you any 
thing but stupid, I perceive;—but what 
did the woman do whom you stigma¬ 
tised? 

Byr. —Very little, i think; but that 
little was ag.iinst me. 1 hated her as 
the minion of my molhiir-in-law, whom 
I also hated, and 1 ('ould nut forgive 
hidv Bvriii fur lovinir either of them. 

Bon. — 1 cannot imagine how you 
could allervi.rrds persuade yourself to 
use the money of that same mother-in- 
law. 

Byr. —1 had a right to a share of it 
l»y law, for I was not divorecd from niy 
wife, nor did slie make the slightest 
ohjccliun to my claims : I might have 
taken the whole witliout her resisting 
me. 

Bun. —Very probably. Lady llyron 
W'us in a situation in which money, as 
tlie source of pleasure and importance, 
became void, ('ondemned in the very 
morning of life to solitude, tiesiralde 
only in its evening, incapable from sor¬ 
row, or forbidden by d.dicaey, to mi.\ 
with lire world, and possessing sulli- 
cieiit to shield irer from rvant and afiord 
her lire means of educating her child, 
''Ire might be reckless on the subject, 
.ind willing that yon should even shew 
(he worlrl iliat you were capable of 
adding the injury of stripping her of 
property to the rest. I can r<*adily ('on- 
ecivc this conduct in a Irigh-suulcd wo¬ 
man whose temper was haughty enough 
to aid lier principles hut Irow you could 
lake her tnoiu-y after liaving taken '.mo¬ 
ther openly to your arms and your heart, 

I Ciinnol conceive. 


Byr. — I did not take all the law per¬ 
mitted. ' 

Bon. —Why do you talk of the law? 
We all know that the laws of England 
are hard even to cruelty in their conduct 
to females; but you and 1 were made 
to give law’s, not receive them. The law 
of honor, us written in your ow’ii heart, 
must tell you that it was meanness to 
accept fortune from the woman who had 
rejected you, or whom you had com¬ 
pelled to quit you ? 

Byr. — I do not view the case in the 
same light with you. \Vhea I sold 
Newstead Abbey the first time, it was 
on the e.xpress conditinu that the pur¬ 
chaser should deposit a certain sum :— 
the buyer, on seeing the place, preferred 
the loss of this sum to the completion of 
his treaty, by which means twenty thou¬ 
sand pounds full into my hands. I was 
tims enabled to pay my deht.s, and was 
left in possession of the paternal man- 
sion. Alaiiy people blamed rnu for 
taking it; hut uo person of eonirnon 
sense would <lo so. 1 had broken no 
boiiil eitlier of law' or usage; and, if 
one man’s folly proves aiutlhcr man’s 
benefit, ho is imt to he blamed for ac¬ 
cepting it. As .1 general, [ presnine 
yon iiuve yourself Takt ii frequent ad- 
vant.ig'i's of the errors of anotlier. 

Hon. —! Invent course, and for the 
auction allair I do not hlaino you. I 
have no idea that a poet is a being to he 
oiit-witted liy his inferiors, or short¬ 
sighted in his worldly alfairs; but mir 
intercourse w'itb the lair seK is a distinct 
alfair. Either I would have had lady 
Byron fully restored, or I w'oiild not 
liavc taken her money, and I should 
have treated the offer of it as an insult. 

Byr. —Hilt I wanted the money for 
(Ireece—for that country which Wiisthe 
object of mv young idolatry, the sub¬ 
ject of my Jtest poetry. Take my cha- 
r.icter into the account, and you will 
surely think it right that f stiould 
achieve, or seek to acliieve, ,i groat 
good, ratlier tlian indulge a petulant 
spirit, and give new' pain to a reaily- 
gentM'oiis woman. Alt disputes on tiic 
subject w'oiihl have revived past miseries. 

Bon. —Hy the safue rule they would 
have renewed feelings of kindness 
and produced feelingsot conlidence, and 
might have brought you again together, 
rendered wiser bj'c.vpcrience, and more 
likely to “ bear and forbear,” which is 
the great secret for conmibial happine.ss; 
and, since her mother wa.s gone, and 
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her governess would not ap])ro:ich vo«i' 
atmosphere, yon might liave to¬ 

lerably together in the fust place, and 
ill time very liappily, as your tdiiid or 
children would have proveil ties of a 
strong and endearing nature. 

Bt/r. —No—we never should — siie 
would liave resented iny reg.ird for the 
(luiccioli, Tlien I would not have lived 
in Ktigland, and she would not have 
tiusted heiself uith me out. of it, nor 
would her friends have allowed her to 
do so—altogetlier, therefon*, it was as 
well as it w.is, 

Hon .—Your ansv.vr e.oes a good way 
farther with me than ever ilniil’s a.-ser- 
tion did, (o prove that you voiiM not 
love; at least (hat yon eoiild not so hn e, 
hilt that the indulgenee of ill-temper was 
to you more ueeessary than the inter- 
eonrse of tenderness. If yon came to¬ 
gether at all, we have a right to sup¬ 
pose that your meeting would heaeroni- 
punied by all the repeiitjiue, generosity, 
enthusiasm and seiisdidity, likely to be 
excited by extraordinary eiicumstances 
in persons of high talent, aente feeling, 
ami empassioiied temperament, whereas 
the first cireiimstutiee n Inch strikes your 
mind as a eonstnjuenee of surli re-union, 
is a probahility, on yonr own part, of 
woumling your wife for the sake of 
doing so,—tliat i*!, of being confound¬ 
edly ill-iiatnred, 

Jiyr.-l was not good-tempered, that 
is certain—I onee remained in bed al¬ 
most a fortnight, that I miglit mortify 
the iiiuiiy idlers wli-,i came to look at 
me, and, more than all, mortify lady 
Noel, who wanted to exhibit me. 

Bou .—1 remember hearing of that 
circumstance with this addition, that, 
when you did rise, it was to join a large 
dinner-party, where you played the 
agreeable so adiuirabfy as to “ win 
golden opinions” from all the Leicester 
gentry. 

Byr .—Hunt says, 1 bad no address; 
but, wlien 1 condescended to shine, no 
one, 1 believe, found out my deficiency 
—the women at least did not, and they 
are unquestionably the best judges. 

Bou .—In France they arc, but 1 have 
my doubts on the subject, as it regards 
women of other countries. In Spain 
and Italy, the women either care not for 
you at all, or love you devotedly‘.•ucli 
persons can never be judges of merit 
since passion for one excludes observa¬ 
tion on others. In Germany and Eng¬ 
land, women have sound understand¬ 


ings; hut they see through their imagi¬ 
nations, and till'gentle heart which had 
wept over the death of the Corsair’.s 
wife, or the bold spirit which had gloried 
in the revengeof (luliiare, was looniucli 
predisposed in your faior, to be a jmlge 
of your manner or your talents in con¬ 
versation. The wit of your Don «lnan 
is wonderful: hut whether you had flu* 
jioHcr to scatter rays in yonr conversa¬ 
tion as clTectiiely as you could concentre 
them in yonr poetry, is questionaMe. 

In my own opinion it was well for the 
world tint you found your niiiMl’s 
strength to be included in your pen, 
and that you exhibited it therefore in 
the right place; but I am talking when 
I should bo listeuiiig'. 1 enijnired wliat 
were yonr real feelings a.s a fa1b(*r? 

Ihjr .—1 fancy they acre umcli like 
those of other men, who sehioni tliink 
much of mere infants, though they af¬ 
terwards become attached exceedingly 
to their own re[)rebi-iitatives as rational 
creatures. 

Boti. —You mistake—a great propoi- 
tioii of men are by nature endued with 
love of offspring, scarcely less acute in 
its action on the mind than tliat of fe 
males, many of whom have in fact lltth 
of the mother beyond her jdiysieal 
powers.—Of this yon were not awan*, 

1 am eert-ain ; and, since no man touch¬ 
ed the subject more pathetically, it is 
evident that Hunt was at least right 
when he divides your powers as a poet, 
from yonr fculings as a man ? 

Byr .—It is the peculiar cliaracter of 
genius to siqqily imagination witli tlii- 
objects on which it desires to expatiate ; 
hilt surely it is hard to suppost* a poet 
seeks that from without, in a ease of 
eominuii feeling, which, unless his sen¬ 
sibility is singularly obtuse, lie will 
iiiid toUhin. To infer tliat a man is 
more noble, more tender, more wise, 
because iie has written like Milton, 
Waller, or Hacon, may be foolish, sim.e 
the dictates of every mind in its retire¬ 
ment may be, and must he, of a superior 
nature to the actions and feelings of the 
same individual is the world, which 
mingles at every moment the alloy of 
selfish feelings, and momentary dis¬ 
gust or ill-humor, with our best emo¬ 
tions ;—yet to conclude that the man of 
genius is devoid of the common affect¬ 
ions of his nature, is still more foolish. 
Many husbands have felt all that I did, 
and probably much more, when I wrote 
that farewell to lady Hyron which has 
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melted so many hearts in my favor; hut 
to say 1 felt nothing of that which I 
described is childish ; for, while I was 
a poet, involved in the construction of 
verses, I was also a wounded man, 
seeking, through a natural and to me 
Iiabitual medium, to express that which 
deeply affected me. 

Bon .—^You have a right to claim this 
justice from your fellow-men unques¬ 
tionably. 

Hyr .—Since yon concede so far, I 
will assure you, that, although from the 
irritability of my nature 1 was little 
likely to exhibit that patience with 
children, by which nnrses and precept¬ 
ors ought to he distinguished, I was yet 
a man capable of loving them even to 
excess; and, had 1 ever led a regular 
life and associated domestically with 
them, I should have been found with 
one on my knees, another on my hack, 
and a third in my arms. I should have 
been delighted to teach a boy to swim, 
a girl to sit well on her horse—to tell 
ihy little circle the glories of Greece, 
and read, in the s}iarkles of tlieir young 
eyes, a corresponding share of m'y owii 
enthusiasm;—in shoit, when 1 had re¬ 
nounced w'omen, I should have found 
children the infant angels best calcu¬ 
lated to draw from my iieart the thorns 
which adult angels had planted there. 

Huh. —I have, myself, precisely the 
same conception of ha{ipiu(‘ss in a fa¬ 
mily. It was this idea of my son’s in¬ 
fluence on mv heart, which made me so 
earnestly desire every memorial of him 
during my banishment. May 1 ask 
whether the love you felt for your child¬ 
ren was equal ? 

/Jf/r.—It was not. 1 loved my wife’s 

child ten times better than Miss-’s, 

though I could be said to know nothing 
of it personally. Men have in general 
no other attachment to their natural 
children than that w'hich springs from 
passion for the mother; and, when that 
subsides, what is the child but a living- 
memento of folly ? It is only by a pc- 
culiar combin-ation of circumstances 
that a man is allowed to be proud of his 
natural child ; that he can own it, toy 
with it, educate it, play the fond fool 
in its young days, or the exulting fa¬ 
ther in its mature years. The curse 
whieh Abraham felt with regard to his 
Ishmael hangs on all illegitimate issue; 
for, with the strongest claims to pity as 
well as love, hofv rontinually are the 


kindest natures rendered cruel in tlieir 
easc ! 

Hon. —Then yon had no particular 
interest in the child whom you sent so 
far to find a grave;—you did that 
strange thing to offend your wife ? 

lii/r. —I did it from anger to her, cer¬ 
tainly. 

lion. —liut how could such anger he 
consistent with that iiidifierencc which 
you consider in your works as an in¬ 
evitable consequence of matrimony ? 

ifyr.—-Because it suited my rhyme 
or my intention so to say, you are not 
to conclude that such was my opinion 
fixedly ami ileeisiv'ely—no! 1 knew 
better, for I could not bring myself to 
feelings of indifference for my wife, ot¬ 
to endure that she should care little for 
me! ! preferred provoking lier, ahii- 
sing^ her, calling nji her ill-will, to being 
forgotten by hci;. 

Hon. —1 am satisfied. 1 pereeiie 
that you would have made an excellent 
iiushaud and exemplary father at fifty 
years of age, when eunimnu sense should 
have turned y^u into peace. In the 
mean time you would have killed a 
couple of ladies by your temper, your 
talents, and your habits. 

Bt/r .—Your conclusion may not he 
wrong, for 1 do not remember h.niug 
any female friend or companion on ivliom 
1 did not inflict much suffering ; hut 
rheiil shared what I itiiliclcd—1 was not 
a tyrant for tlie love of tyranny. 

Boh. —Nor by the same rule. 1 sup¬ 
pose, were you covetous for the love of 
money, as Hunt insinuates. 

Bf/r .—1 think 1 was not. It is how 
ever certain that I was glad to scrape 
money np for Greece, and that I saveil 
in many matters from principle. 

lion. —Sodhl I; for I knew the value 
of iiionoy as every conqueror does ; yet 
I could not with-huld those common 
proofs of love to the woman for whom I 
felt that passion even temporarily. To 
Josephine I could have given iiorlds at 
onetime—however! love was far less 
niy ruling passion than amhition, and 
so it is with most men. With //on va¬ 
nity was the prevailing influence, and 
another Pope in another ,'ige may say, 

“ Ask you why Dyron broke through ev'ry i ule - 
’Twas all for fear tho wits shoiihl call him fool.' 

(i , 

Yes—it was to win the applause of 
Moore and Hunt that you reviled yoiir 
king and abused his infnisters; and you 
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ni'ver had cither their motives or their 
enthusiasm for your exeiise; you hail 
neither any actual desire of a chaiifro, 
nor any acquired taste for a degrada¬ 
tion : but you vvislicd to lie an idol 
amongst those who would place you on 
the altar at no less a price than sub¬ 
scribing to their creed, though fully 
awan' tii.it you ucrc not half a coiiVLM't. 
Where trie world has gained so much as 
it has done by your poetry, it wouhl 
he invidious to look too closrdy into 
your private character or criticise your 
foibles; therefore h/iiglaml does well, 
and even wisely, to defend you warmly, 
and place yonr monument amongst her 
iinperishable u.imes; but I trust that 
her future poets will take warning from 
yon never to bring their feelings as men 
so iiiniiediately before the public eye as 
yon h.ive done, unless they can better 
be.ir the serntiny. I’nhlio characters 
ni.iy he termed public properly; but 
tliero is no oeeasiou to iiirifr inspection 
into onr most sacred feelings for the 
sake of gaining })arti<<l pity for our suf¬ 
ferings: it is unwortby of tbe great 
mind thus to sene the little ones. Such 
beings eonmiand syinjialliy as a right, 
not solicit it as alms, nor even betray 
that necessitv for it wliich I grant they 
will feel. Ko! if they would know 
us, feel for us, and with ns, let them 
seek diligently and unfold slowly the 
reec.sses of those hearts so distinguished 
among their kind. 'I'he slave (ligs for 
the ore, and dives for the pearl; nor 
ought they to be his without this lalior, 
fur then only will he value them as they 
merit. 

B. 


niOGRAVlMC.M. ANP Cll AUACTEUISTIC 
SKETCHES OF DISTINC.UISIIED PER¬ 
SONS I.ATEI.Y DECEASED. 

fjadt/ Caroline Lamb. —This inge¬ 
nious fady was the only (laughter of 
Predcric earl of Uesborough, by a sister 
of the present carl Spencer. About tbe 
age of nineteen she was married to 
the hon. William Lamb, by whom she 
had a daughter who died very young, 
and also a son. She did not live on 
the most cordial or amicable terms with 
this gentleman, and therefore, about 
three years ago, they agreed to a sepa¬ 
ration. Lord Byron was one of her 
professed admirers, and the beautiful 
VOL. i.\. 


poem which he addressed to her* may 
be adduced as a testimony of his ardent 
love, unless it he supposed that poets 
arc too full of enthusiasm and too fond 
of fiction to deserve*implicit credit.— 
She u'as distinguished by a masculine 
character, proofs of widen she gave not 
only in private society, hut also at a 
parliamentary election for Westminster, 
where she publicly solicited votes for 
her brother-in-law. Having a talent 
for literary composition, she wrote some 
pleasing poem.s which found their way 
to the press; and three spirited novels, 
entitled filenarvon, (iraham IJamiltori, 
and Ada Reis. 

Idrs. Anne Seymovr Daniev. —Being 
the daughter of' field-marshal (’onway, 
the highly-esteemed frieiul of Horace 
earl of Orford, this lady was f.ivured 
by that nobleman with the bequest of 
liis famed villa of .Strawlierry-hill.— 
Her husband, the hon. Mr. Hamer, was 
little known ; hut her fame was diffused 
over Riiropc. In early life she had 
received instructions in sculpture from 
f'eracchi, and also from the elder Ba¬ 
con ; and she studied the same art 
amidst the remains of anticniity in Italy, 
She sent a bust of lord Nelson, com- 
letcd by herself, as a present to the 
ing of 'J’anjour, chiefly with a view of 
exciting in India a taste for tlie fini> 
arts. Two colossal heads of river-gods 
on the bridge at Henley, a st.-itue of 
George tbe Third at Edinburgh, a 
bronze figure of the same monarch at 
Sornerset-Place, and many busts in pri.- 
vate hands, attest her skill and her 
tasteful elegance of execution. 

Madame Elizabeth Charlotte Panline 
Gnizot. —M. de Meiilaii, who held an 
office in the financial department under 
the celebrated Necker, was ruined by 
the effects of the French revolution, anil 
died in 171M1, leaving a widow and two 
daughters, one of whom, being eagerly 
desirous of contributing cffectiinlly to 
the support of the family, resolved to 
court, ny writing, the favor of the piih- 
lle. Under the guidance of her father’s 
fricnd.s, .Suard and Hevaines, she toidf 
up the pen wUii all the eoufidence (if 
hope, and produced a livrdy work of 
fiction, styled I)es Contradictions. This 
was followed by La Chapelle d’Aytoii, 
the plot of which she borrowed from an 
English romance*. Both these w’orks 
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were very successful; and tlic miscel¬ 
laneous pieces wliicli Mudemuiselle dc 
Meulan published in some respectable 
journals were so far approved, that her 
reputation for talent, if not for the 
soundest judgement, was established in 
the literary world. In 1807,.a decline 
of health rendered a suspension of her 
labors expedient, and a remarkable in¬ 
cident resulted from the seeming misfor¬ 
tune. She received a letter from a per¬ 
son, who, without naming himself, of¬ 
fered to write for her in he Publiciste-ds 
long as she pleased. At first sl»c de¬ 
clined the offer; but, on renewed appli¬ 
cation, she acceded, and was soon fa¬ 
vored with several articles, in happy 
accordance with her own taste and feel¬ 
ings. Still the author remained con¬ 
cealed; conjecture and inquiry proved 
equally futile. At length she adaressed 
her mysterious correspondent through 
the medium of the paper; and the re¬ 
sult was that M. Guizot, a young gen¬ 
tleman of a Protestant family, avowed 
and presented himself. lie was fourteen 
yearj younger than the lady; but, not¬ 
withstanding this disparity, there seems 
to have been a perfect congeniality of 
sentiment and character between tlicm. 
The most friendly intimacy succeeded 
the first interview; to friendship suc¬ 
ceeded exclusive preference and pas¬ 
sionate tenderness; but they were not 
married before the year 1812. After 
writing for many years in harmonious 
concert with his ingenious and amiable 
w'ifc, M. Guizot lost her when she had 
reached the age of h 1. 

Jtir. Peter Moore .—He was born 
about the year 17*')2, and was the son of 
a respectable rlorgyman. In his youth, 
he went to India, as one of tlie civil 
servants of the company; and, in a 
course of years, he'accumulated by fair 
means an ample property. tic so 
strongly disapproved the arbitrary 
acts of Warren Hastings, that, after his 
return to England, he furnished Mr. 
Burke with important materials for the 
prosecution of the impeachment. He 
was thenceforward connected in politics 
with the Whig party; but the weight 
of tliat interest was not snlficicnt to se¬ 
cure his election, in 1796, for Tewkes¬ 
bury. In 1802, he declared himself a 
candidate for Coventry, and, by expend¬ 
ing 25,000 pounds, procured the honor 
of representing that city. He was re¬ 
chosen for several subsequent parlia¬ 


ments ; but, at the last general election, 
a local dispute occasioned bis rejection. 
The majority of tlie electors, arc silk- 
weavers, and they suspected that in a 
contest for liigli wages their two obi 
members (Moore and Ellice) had fa¬ 
vored the muster weavers.' The corpo¬ 
ration or Tory party took care to in¬ 
crease this suspicion, and, by treating 
the voters with plenty of liquor, carrieil 
the election. This event weighed hea¬ 
vily on Mr. Moore’s mind. 

When the rage for speculation broke 
ont in 1821, the known abilities of Mr. 
Moore eaused him to be much courted 
by the projectors of new companies; 
hilt he by no means lent his name to 
them iudiseriminatcly, and his friends 
oiler evidence of the sincerity of his 
professions of belief in the stability *>1 
those which he adopted. When the 
bubbles burst, he was made tlie scape¬ 
goat for the sins of a multitude, and was 
so assailed by legal process, that lie 
retired to France to avoid a prison.— 
He first resided at Dieppe. He occn- 

t iicd himself in writing the memoirs of 
lis own life and times; but he did nut 
proceed steadily, because his mind was 
much harassed by his reverses and his 
anxieties respecting the all'iiirs in which 
li^had been engaged in England. Lat¬ 
terly he endeavoured to ifivert Ids at¬ 
tention by giving instruction, in several 
scicnres with which he was conversant, 
to the sons of the gentlemen to whose 
houses he resorted. His health, how¬ 
ever, sank rapidly, and he died at Ah- 
bevilie, leaving a son (who is now in 
the East Indies) and two daughters. 

Captain Hugh Clapperton. — Tins 
bold adventurer was horn at Annan, in 
1788, being the son of a surgeon whose 
very nuincrous family and inattention to 
frugality kept him in a state bordering 
on poverty. The hoy had an imperfect 
education, but found the means of ac¬ 
quiring some knowlege of practical 
mathematics, before he went to sea at 
the age of seventeen years. lie made 
.several voyages as a cabiii-bny in a trad¬ 
ing vessel; but, having inadvertently 
infringed the revenue laws, and being 
consequently menaced with punishment, 
he was glad to escape it by suifering 
himself to he pressed into the king's 
service. When he was a mid.shipmaii, 
he learned the improved cutlass exercise 
from Angelo the fencing-master, and 
taught it with success in the fleet com- 
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iiuiidcd hy Sir Alexander (Joclirane.— 
Wliile lie was thus cn^iij^ed (says one 
who knew him well), his •* manly form, 
and sailor-like appearance on the ([iiar- 
tor-deck, tended to lix the attention and 
impro\e the patriotic spirit of the crew. 
At his own as well as the other messes, 
where he had the honor of heinff a fre- 
tpient auest, he was the very soul and 
life of the party; saii«' well, told merry 
tales, painted scenes mr tlie ship’s thea- 
tiicals, sketched views, drew carica¬ 
tures, and, indeed, was an excecdinfjly 
.imnsirio; and interesting; person, lie 
afterwards served as lieutenant in the 
llotilla on the North-American lakes, 
and rose to the command of a schooner; 
hnt the return of peace checked his ad- 
^,lneement. .After living in retirement 
for some years, he removed to Kdin- 
hnrgli, where ho formed an acipiaint- 
ance with Dr. Oiulney, by whose sug¬ 
gestions his thoughts were first directed 
to discoveries in Africa# Mis progress 
in that quarter of the world has oceu 
accurately noticed in our miscellany.— 
He witnessed the premature death of 
his lamented friend, without losing-the 
hope that he himself might be more for¬ 
tunate. Me continued to explore the 
country,- until his progress was stopped 
at Siickatoo, where he was detained for 
live months by the arbitrary will of the 
sultan Bello. While he was waiting 
for permission to proceed to Timbuctoo', 
he was weakened hy the heat of the 
climate, and a dysentery carried him 
otr. It was reported that he had been 
murdered hy^the sultan’s order; but his 
own servant brought to England the 
n<‘ws of his natural death. Mow nrauy 
bravi*, enterprising, and estimable men, 
have fallen victims to their zeal for 
African discovery! 


A I'lCTUllK OF FRENCH SOCIETY ANH 
ENc.Lisn LOVE; from a new iPork 
entitled the English in France. 

'i’liB heart that has once loved, is apt 
to love always. It is natural. Mow 
can such a void as fickleness or disap¬ 
pointment may leave, be tilled but by a 
new affection ? If there be any conso¬ 
lation, that can at all soften the anguish 
or soothe the despair of one who has 
ceased to love or to he loved, it is the 
hope of rekindling the ilame, of reviving 
the cherished sentiment, in * favor of 


some new ohjert. 'I’hc world is full of 
beauty, of warm and nut unkind hearts. 
The Vreslincss of one’s own heart is 
never doulited—its capability of loving. 
Or, perhaps, seltislmcss whispers, that 
tlie charm of allection lies more in win¬ 
ning and in having, than in feeling. 
How cruel, how prostrating is the dis¬ 
appointment ! lleanty is again beheld, 
again admired. All attraction, all fas¬ 
cination, surround it. The fickle lover, 
free from all past fetters, resolves to be 
again enamoured. Hu seca minutely 
each perfection of mind and person, 
that, before, his fresh allection would 
have adored without stooping to ana¬ 
lyse. His taste is sharpened ; the void 
within craves imperatively for the lost 
Iiap]>iness of loving; a goddess to adore 
is not wanting citber in miiul or form ; 
hut, alas! the- heart within is dead— 
its spring’is gone, its tire past all the 
power of re-excitement; and vanity 
and habit must repeat those smiles and 
attentions which true-felt tenderness 
alone can first suggest. So felt Bcd- 
ingtou, as he singled out from the so¬ 
ciety of Aladame dc Aiiroinenil the 
beautiful baronne. No countenance 
could be more lovely and expressive 
than hers, no tournure more enchant¬ 
ing; and, what formed a new and 
foreign charm to the Englishman, her 
manners &nd feelings were delicately 
and warmly feminine, whilst her mind 
was fraught with male information, 
and endowed with male solidity. She 
practised nunc of the little coquettish 
caprices that the fair Briton always 
thinks calculated to set-ofi* her charms, 
—none of that infantine affectation, 
which, in the street or saloon of the 
Contiuont, always marks as extrava¬ 
gant the manners ofonr countrywomen. 
Bedingtnn chose his placi* by her side. 
“ One more throw in the game of love,” 
thought he, “ and this time surely suc¬ 
cess shall not fail me fur want of cool¬ 
ness.”* He commenced his addresses 
without a flutter of the heart; yet were 
those addresses seemingly far mure 
warm and extravagant, than those 
wliich passion had formerly dictated. 
Natural heat was wanting, bat it was 
more than supplied by factitious. And 
a simple maiden might have been 
flattered by what awakened the suspi- 
cions of the woman. First and true 
love is patient too, and hastens to its 
goal with lingering step. The A'cry 
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way is ileliglitful, and the pleasures of 
expectation are sipped in content. But 
in tlie fictitious, tlie re-excited, the after- 
lits of would-be passion, the lover hur¬ 
ries on;—the slow approuclics, once so 
full of charm, are insipid, and he preci¬ 
pitates the cast tliat is to decide his hap¬ 
piness or disappointment. Unfortu¬ 
nately for Bedington, the object of this 
zeal on his part, was by no means pre¬ 
pared to share it. The haronne looKed 
tor a friend, or fur very little more than 
one; fur amusement, not excitement. 
She took a lover, as she had taken a 
fashionable shawl, because the better 
.sort of her acquaintance wore one.— 
And Bedington was an enviable article 
of this kind, being a foreigner, high¬ 
born, sad, sentimvhtui, sarcastic. And 
be it said, that, fur sume years subse¬ 
quent to tile peace, a ypung Eiiglisli- 
inan of breeding soniewliat outshone 
the youths who iilled a similar rank in 
France. 

There were two classes of these 
French gallants, and it w'ould be dith- 
cult to determine which was most 
gauche. We m.iy mention, first, the 
pure aristocratic brood, that liad been 
nurtured close in the jalaues of the 
Fauxhourg de St. Germain; few of 
them had breathed the pure air either of 
heaven or of life, having, from the age 
of four to that of twenty-four, never 
been allowed to stir abroad, lest they 
should catcli the epidemic of revolu¬ 
tionary ideas. Many, notwitlistanding, 
hud scampered olf to fill the ranks of 
the imperial armies; and lliese formed 
a mixed and neutral race. Those who 
remained at home were truly the queer¬ 
est of beings, infantine in their ways, 
their ideas, and their jests. They [)ai(i 
conqdiments, wore a kind of denii- 
rulUcs, -and were only rescued from 
being utter non-entities by their national 
vivacity. Tlio second class consisted 
of heroes and Bonapartists, ennobled 
by their exploits and red ribands, and 
in many instances claiming alliance 
ivith the first, whom they at the same 
time affected to despise. Among these 
gentry, certain Jotmulos of politene.ss 
were joined with the rttdc manners and 
brusque tone of the camp. It was like 
the embroidery on their ill-cut habits, 
making bad taste and deformity more 
conspicuous. To rivals as to enemies 
these were certainly formidable anta¬ 
gonists ; but they sadly wanted polish 


or refinement. Common-place was tlic 
ideal as well as the real of sucli heroes. 
Among these, a Briton’s character of¬ 
fered all the charms of variety; his re¬ 
finement in all things, from the mmu~ 
tioB of every-day life to even his taste 
and imagination, his real sentiment and 
aifected apathy, his almost oriental gra¬ 
vity and gentleness united, and lastly 
the impossibility of unheroising his 
character by entering upon the trifling 
topics which absorbed his interest at 
home. To a French belle it would be 
idle to talk Bund-street or secret bio¬ 
graphy, make a digression to New¬ 
market or Tattersall’s, or even to utter 
a Paean over so many head of game 
bagged in a season, and counted as 
scwpalously, un the same principle 
likewise, as an Indian doth his scalps. 
All this precious puerility, tliat fills the 
heads and mouths of the class self-de¬ 
nominated the better sort in England, 
was foreign at Baris. Each possessor, 
however rich in such specie, felt that it 
would not pass. With such as Be<ruig- 
ton, this embargo put upon nunsonsc, 
forcing them t<» })roduee their sense, 
had a most beneficial effect, and made 
them appear like men of taste. 

With regard to Bedington and the 
haronne, we may say that attachment 
was undertaken by both on calculation; 
by Bedington to fill the void in his 
heart, hy the lady to fill the void in her 
time,—^so that it promised little dura¬ 
bility. If pleasure, however, is not 
always to be drawn from the represent¬ 
ation of simple truth, something better 
may. Calculation and prudence are 
scarcely better managers of love affairs 
than vulgar instinct. So at least the 
pair of would-be lovers felt, rellecting 
after a time, that, if the heart was given 
to nuslcad, the head was sometimes no 
less so. The haronne loved tranquil¬ 
lity of mind. She would have at least 
folded Cupid’s wings, if she would not 
have cut them, and probably converted 
the little god into a soft pillow for re¬ 
pose. Now Bedington wanted excite¬ 
ment ; and the deity was to him a vul¬ 
gar cherub, without his weapons, his 
quarrels, his agitations, his paroxysms 
both of pleasure and of pain. He, had 
he been a poet, would have sung his 
Cupid as a fury, clothed in love’s attri¬ 
butes and beauty. Hymen, in short, 
bad he been employed on this occasion, 
could not have brought together a more 
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ill-assorted pair. When hostile intlu* 
eiices come in contact, the <listnrhiiig 
power is always more powert’nl thaii 
the lulling. Hence Bedingtoii had 
more effect in breaking the baronne’s 
tranquillity, than her impassibility could 
have in calming him. Never was one 
so craving in tlie way of sentiment as 
he. Devoured bv anguish for the 
slightest cause, or 6clieving himself so, 
he accused his mistress of a total want 
of allection, because she did nut share 
in his griefs. She was unreasonable 
enough to demand a cause, ere she 
could do so; and he declared her to 
want that penetration which feeling 
gives. Such, however, was the influ¬ 
ence which their friendship or affection 
in the first instance gave him over her, 
and whi(‘h his exaggerated passions 
and modes of expression increased, 
that the poor lady did actually endea¬ 
vour to he as empassioned as himself. 
She yielded to his caprices, and affected 
the femme aux sentimens. The atten)pt, 
however, was difficult to one who had 
never met but with good fortune. Her 
years bad been a series of blessings ;— 
she bad been born rich, tenderly nur¬ 
tured, liigbly married, a young widow', 
endowed with beauty. The tiling was 
impracticable; and, as a lady of her ac- 
(piaiiitance observed, although she had 
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fouml a Leonce, there was not stuff 
either in her character or life to make a 
Deipbiiie. The consequence was, she 
lost her embonpoint. Her character as 
a woman of sense suffered “somewbat— 
but what of that? She was one nf those 
whose, beauty depends upon fullness of 
person and feature; and on this account 
the diminution of her person alarmed 
a host of friends, whom a diniinuriun of 
her character would have slightly af¬ 
fected. They interfered, cxpostuiate<l. 
She shed the first tears they had ever 
scen from her, and expostulated in her 
turn. She vowed she loved, and pre¬ 
ferred her affections to her beauty. 
They replied, that her beauty was of .i 
kind which could not afford to be senti¬ 
mental at the {u'ice of being tliiii. 
Moreover, they assured her that she 
was very ill, whereupon she took to her 
bed. Bedington, alarmed, flew to hei 
hotel; but Uic porter had been made 
secure in his faith, and the lover was 
denied admittance. This to him was 
the happiest point in his wooing, inas¬ 
much as it excited him, and put liiin in 
a passion. A cold-blooded • visit from 
some of the above-mentioned friends, 
with a cold-blooded and polite dismissal 
from the affection of the lady, signed 
by her own hand, put an cud to the 
liaison. 




A Defence of Anglin", by a Philo¬ 
sopher. — We consider angling as a silly 
amusement, or rather no amusement at 
all; hut, as many persons are enthu¬ 
siastically fond of it, we arc so far from 
wishing to check their propensity, that 
wo w'ill introduce Sir Humphry Davy’s 
vindication of it.—“ The search after 
food is an 'Instinct belonging to our 
natuH!; and from the savage in his 
rudest and most primitive state, who 
destroys a piece of game or a fish with 
a club or spear, to man in the most cul¬ 
tivated state, of society, who employs 
artifice to secure his object, the origin 
of the pleasure i.s similar, and its object 
the same; but that kind of it requiring 
most art may be said to characterise 
man in his highest or intellectual state; 
and the fisher fiir salmon and trout with 
the fly employs not only machinery to 


assist his physical powers, but applies 
sagacity to conquer difficultie.s; and the 
pleasure derived from ingenious re¬ 
sources and devices, as well as from 
active pursuit, belongs to this amuse¬ 
ment. 'I’hen, as to its philosophical 
tendency, it is a pursuit of moral dis¬ 
cipline, requiring patience, forbearance, 
and command of temper. As connected 
with natural science, it may be vaunted 
as demanding a kiiowlegc of the habits 
of a considerable tribe of created beings 
•■dishes, and the animals that they pyey 
upon, and an acquaintance witli the 
signs and tokens of the weather and its 
changes, the nature of waters and of the 
atmosphere. As to its poetical rela¬ 
tions, it carries us into the most wild 

and beautiful scenery of nature •_ 

amongst the mountain lakes, and the 
clear and lovely streams that gush from 
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the higher ranges of elevated hills, or 
that make their way through the cavi¬ 
ties of calcareous strata. How delight¬ 
ful in the early spring, after the dull 
and tedious time of winter, when the 
frosts disappear, and the sunshine 
warms the earth and waters, to w’ander 
forth by some clear stream, to sec the 
leaf bursting from the purple bud, to 
scent the odours of the bank perfumed 
by the violet, and enameled, as it were, 
with the primrose and the daisy; to 
wander upon the fresh turf below the 
shade of trees, whose bright blossoms 
are tilled with the music of the bee; 
and on the surface of the rfaters to view 
the gaudy flies sparkling like animated 
gems in the sunbcains, whilst the bright 
and beautiful trout is watching them 
frt»m below; to hear the twittering of 
the water-birds, who, alarmed at your 
approach, rapidly hide themselves be¬ 
neath the flowers and leaves of the 
water-lily: and, as the season advances, 
to find all these objects changed for 
others of the same kind, but better and 
brighter, till the swallow and the trout 
contend, as’it were, for the gaudy May¬ 
fly, and till, in pursuing your amuse¬ 
ment in the calm and balmy evening, 
you are serenaded by the songs of the 
cheerful thrush and melodious night¬ 
ingale, performing the offices of pater* 
nallove, in thickets ornamented witli the 
rose and woodbine!” 

remarkable Discovery. —When the 
Welsh gentry speak of pedigrees, tlic^ 
laugh at those who cannot trace their 
genealogy to a more ancient prince than 
Caractacus; but what is the antiquity 
of such a family, compared with ante¬ 
diluvian traces or remains ? or what are 
the pyramids of Kgypt, wlien subjected 
to a similar comparison ? I n the county 
of Dumfries, (says Mr. Grierson), “ in 
,i sandstone quarry, four tracks of difler- 
eiit kinds of animals have been founj. 
The simple inspection of these tracks 
made it impossible to doubt in what 
manner they had been produced. ^ The 
great number of the impressions in un¬ 
interrupted continuity, the regular til- 
tcruations of the right and left foot¬ 
steps, their equidistance from each 
other, the outward direction of the toes, 
the grazing of the foot along the sur¬ 
face before it was firmly planted, the 
deeper impression made by the toe than 
by the heel, and, in one instance, the 
sharp and wcll-dcfinod marks of the 


three claws of the aniiiiarb foot,—.ire 
circumstances which immediately arrest 
the attention of the observer, and force 
him to acknowlcge that they admit only 
one explanation. The impressions of 
one of these 'tracks, Dr. Buckland 
thinks, have been produced ^ the feet 
of a tortoise or crocodile. These im- 

f iressions of quadrupeds, to say' the 
cast, may be denominated footsteps 
before the floodV '— This may Well be 
called the age of discovery ! 

Luminous Appearance of the Sea.— 
“ Nothing is more singular (says Mr. 
Finlayson) than the pimspliorcsccut ap¬ 
pearance of tlie Indian sea at night;—it 
shows like a vast lake of liquid fire, 
melted sulphur, or phosphorus. In 
many bays, such as the harbour, at 
Prince of Wales’ Island, the bodies 
which emit this light, exist in such vast 

S uantity, that a boat may readily be 
istinguished at the distance of several 
miles by the brilliant light, resembling 
that of a torch, proceeding froiii the 
agitated water. We have seen the sea 
rendered of a green colour and slimy 
appearance by day, so that it might 
have been mistaken for the green veget¬ 
able matter common on stagnant pools. 
We has’c taken up a quantity of this 
green-coloured water, and, by keeping 
it till night, have ascertained that the 
green colour by day, and the phospho¬ 
rescent appearance by night, were oc¬ 
casioned by the bunic substance. The 
causes of this luminous appearance in 
the sea arc doubtless various in different 
parts of the ocean. We know that fish, 
when dead, afford similar light; and 
experiments have shown that dead fish 
immersed in sca-ivatcr, after a time, 
afford it also. The spawn of a fish is 
said to afford it, and putrefaction is 
considered as a very common cause of 
this appearance. In the present in¬ 
stance, it appeared unequivocally to 
proceed from inniimcrame granular 
gelatinous bodies, about the size of a 
pin’s head. These, when taken upon 
the hand, moved about with great agility 
for some seconds, when they ceased to 
be luminous and remained iinmove* 
able.” 

Difference between the Inhabitants 
of the JVorth and South of France 
in the Cultivation of the Mind and 
the Exercise of Industry. —It appears, 
from authentic documents, that, in tlie 
year 1820, 740,810 children were sent 
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to scliool in the thirty*t\vo departments 
of the North of Prance, and only 
:175,931 from the fifty-foiir departments 
of the South; and that, in 1827, at the 
annual exhibition of the products of 
French industry, the northern dc* 
partments obtained, thirty-nine gold- 
medals, the southern only ten; the 
former gained one hundred and twenty-. 
seven silver medals, the latter only 
twenty-five.—Is this ditfercncc to be 
attributed to the relaxing nature of the 
southern climate? In some measure, 
perhaps, but not wholly. 

A Iteform in one of the Swiss 
Cantons. —The grand council of the 
Valais has, both humanely and wisely, 
abolished capital punishment, except fur 
the heinous crime of murder. No go¬ 
vernment, we conceive, has a ri^ht to 
deprive any one of life, unless his 
oficnce be of that horrible complexion 
which, according to nature and reason, 
annihilates all claim to mercy; but we . 
all knew, from the established practice 
of nations, that power too often super¬ 
sedes right. A mail's life is, ipso faetOy 
forfeited by murderous guilt; but to 
doom him to death for sheep-stealing, 
or for extorting a small sum on the 
highway, betrays a want of discrimi¬ 
nation, of justice and of humanity. We 
are informed that the example of the 
V’^alais is on the point of being followed 
by the rulers of Geneva, as well as by 
the king of Bavaria. 

Morbid Excess of Feeling. —“ I do 
not think (lord Chedworth properly 
observes) that a treniblingly-alive sus¬ 
ceptibility is a certain diagnostic of 
virtue; it is sometimes, perhaps most 
frequently, what we call prudery. 
Conscious innocence is bold, and often 
much more unguarded than guilt, 
though the feelings of calumniated 
innocence will be often in the highest 
degree irritable: but the feelings of no 
friend of mine, whether man or woman, 
do I wish to be ‘ tremblingly alive all 
o’er,’ for the inevitable consequence 
is, that tbc person cursed with such 
feelings must ‘smart and agonise at 
every pore.* He will find ten thou¬ 
sand things to render him miserable; 
ten thousand unintentional slights will 
pierce him to the quick, which would 
never have occurred to the mind of a 
inanofiless refinrmentand susceptibility. 
This was remarkably exemplified in 
the life of Rousseau, who was exqui¬ 


sitely ingenious in rendering himself 
unhappy. Every man, who values hU 
happiness, will he studious to eradicate 
a susceptibility, which is certainly a 
scion of that passion which, the wise 
son of Sirach truly, and with a tine 
sarcasm, remarks, * was not made for 
man.’ ” 

The Pnmp, or the Hydraulic Contro¬ 
versy. —“About the time (says Mr. 
Cradock) that every knight-errant was 
inclined to break a spear on the Gib- 

bonian shield, Sir T. A-e was 

advised to enter the lists, and he in¬ 
formed me that he should engage in a 
controversy with Gibbon. ‘ With Gib¬ 
bon, Sir, about what ? bis Roman 
History ?’—‘ No, about his pump.*— 
At that time he was next-door neigh¬ 
bour to Mr. Gibbon in Beiitinck-strcet, 
and there was a pump common to both 
premises, and some wits had furnished 
Sir Thomas with a dissertation on thi‘ 
subject. When he first wrote to 
Gibbon, the great liistoriaii sent for a 
workman, but he could find nothing 
that was amiss with the pump. The 
first letter not obtaining an answer. 
Sir Thomas followed It up with :i 
learned “ Dissertation on the Origin 
of Pumps,” and favored me with the 
sight ot a copy, which, be said, ‘if be 
could obtain no full answer, he would 
publish, and he was assured tiiat it 
would sell.’ 1 told him ‘ i did not 
doubt it;’ but, being intimate with liis 
l.idy’s family, I earnestly entreated 
him to desist. He however continued 
the perseention, till Gibbon became 
much annoyed. Some time after, 1 
asked Sir Thomas what hec.inic of his 
controversy. ‘Oh!’said he, ‘Gibbon 
never dared to write an answer; he 
gave in, and only at last sent a message 
to desire, ‘ that 1 would take the pump 
altogether, and do what I pleased with 
it.’—The essay on the pnmp was not ill 
drawn up, either as to.elegant style or 
historical information.” 

The Farewell Address of Oriental 
Jonrmlist. —On tlie discontinnaiice of 
a Persian news-paper, the editor thus 
addressed an ungrateful public. “ Bn 
it known to all men, that from the 
time this paper, the Shems al Akbar, 
was established by me to the present 
day, tyhicli is about five years, 1 have 
gained nothing by it except vexation 
and disappointment, notwithstanding 
what idle and ignorant babblers may 
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please to assert. Tho inability of the 
people in the present day to it}>preciate 
desert, and ttieir indilFerence to the 
e.Yhaustin^ and painful exertions made 
in their cause, verify the verse, * 1 am 
consumed, and my flames have nut 
been seen; like the lamps on a moon* 
light night, I have burned away ua< 
heeded.’ It is time, therefore, to desist, 
and, instead of undergoing fruitless 
labor, I am determined to repose on 
the conch of idleness.” 

The English and the Hindoos .—In 
Central India (says bishop lliihcr), 
"the European cumploxi«)n and dress 
arc objects of greater curiosity than I 
should have expected; of both the 
natives see many specimens in oflicers 
traveling throngh tlie countrj’, and 
their own tint is so nmcli lighter than 
that of the people of llengal, that my 
liid>itnated eyes have ecased almost to 
consider them as dillVrent from Kii" 
rnpeans. I can perceive, however, in 
the crowds of women and rhildren 
who come out to see us, that Dr. Smith 
and 1 are lions of the first magnitude; 
and an instance which liajipened this 
<lay shows that we arc reckoned for¬ 
midable lions too. A girl about twelve 
years old, whom we met in a walk, 
stopped short, and exclaimed in a voice 
almost amounting to a cry, ‘Alas, 
mighty Sir (maharaja), do not hurt me! 
I am a poor girl, and have been carry¬ 
ing bread to mv father.’ What she 
expected me to rfo to her 1 cannot tell; 
but I have never before been ad¬ 
dressed in terms so suitable to an 
Ogre.” 

Facetious Remarks, Blunders, Sfc. ■ 

When Mr. Kean made his debut on 
the metropolitan stage, and excited ad¬ 
miration by his great tragic powers, 
some one said to Bannister, that he was 
an excellent harlequin.—“ Yes,” re¬ 
plied the comedian, ‘‘he leaps wonder¬ 
fully; he has already jumped over the 
heads of those who stood highest in the 
theatre,” 

Mr. Green, being entreated hy a cer¬ 
tain gentleman to allow him a seat 
in his car, when he was preparing to 
ascend with a balloon, asked nim 
whether his temper was good. "Yes, 
Sir, it is,” replied the gentleman; 
"but why do you ask?”—"For fear 
we should have a fall out," said the 
aeronaut. 


An Italian, conversing with some 
friends on the subject of the great 
injury which Rome had recently sus¬ 
tained from an inundation of tlie Tiber, 
declared that they ought all to pray 
for that river to be seriously indisposed 
in future. Being asked for his reason, 
he replied, "Because he dues iiofiiiiig 
but mischief when not confined to his 
bed!" 

When an Irishman of no talent be¬ 
came a member of parliament, he found 
the senators in general very unwilling 
to listen to liis eloquence, and conse¬ 
quently conceived an aversion to the 
common symptom of a cedd. One 
night " a good substantial winter 
cough” was heard while he was speak¬ 
ing ; upon which he stopperl and 
said, " Air. Speaker, I should like to 
have some private talk with any honor¬ 
able gentleman who will do me the 
favor to identify hintsclf with that 
cough" 

'rhe editor of an American paper was 
lately charged with having, contrary t»> 
established custom, taken a compen¬ 
sation for announcing a death in his 
paper. In vindicating himself, he as¬ 
sures his subscribers, that "it will 
afford him pleasure at all times to in¬ 
sert any notice of the kind gratis, and 
especially if it should concern any of 
the patrons of his paper," 

At a dinnerof the Afiicun Institution, 
at which Mr. Wilherforeo presided, a 
toast intended to be given was, “The 
Health of King Henry of Haytiwhich 
the waiter, who was to announce it to 
the company, and who liad never liearil 
of such H personage, converted into 
"The Health of Henry the Eighth.” 
A blundei' equally ludicrous was com¬ 
mitted some years since at a corporation 
dinner, 'rhe town-crier, being desired 
to give the inenibry of *:i doci’ased 
alderman, vociferated, " You must 
drink to the better health of the lab* 
Mr. D-.” 


THE CHRONICLES OF THE CANONOATE, 

second Series ; 

(continuedfrom Page 268.J 

The villains who figfire in Sir Wal¬ 
ter’s stories are as well characterised 
in their way as his amiable or meri¬ 
torious personages. Dwining the apo- 
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therury, iu particuliir, is n!y)res{-nte)l in 
striking colors, us uir also Sir John 
Kurnorny and his hruiul agent Hon- 
throii. These are, ul present, the friends 
of the prince, and promote liis designs 
upon the Fair Maid. 

Before we trace the progress of the 
story, we will take notice of a scene 
which will interest our fair readers, 
hecause it seems to throw ohstaelcs in 
the way of that love which, from pre¬ 
ceding hinis, might he. supposed to 
have been settled on both sides. 

“ Henry remained witli Catharine 
1 ‘ntirely alone. Tliere was enil)arrass- 
nieiit on the maiden’s part, and aiik- 
warilness on that of the lover, for about 
a minute, when Henry, calling up his 
courage, pulled a pair of gloves out of 
his pocket, and asked her permission 
to [lay tlie usual penally for being 
.asleep at the moment u lien he would 
have given the slumbers of a whole 
tueUemonth to he awake for a single 
minute.—‘May,’ said Catharine, ‘the 
fnlfilnieiit of my homage to St. Valen¬ 
tine infers no siirh penalty as you de¬ 
sire to pay, and I cannot therefore 
think of accepting tiieui.’—‘ These 
gloves,’ said Henry, advancing his 
seat insidiously toward the maiden as 
he spoke, ‘ w.pre wrought by tlie hands 
that arc dearest to you, and see, they 
arc shaped for your ow'ii.’ He ex¬ 
tended them as he spolce, and taking 
her arm in his robust liund, spread the 
gloves beside it to show how well 
they fitted. ‘ Look at that taper arm,’ 
he said ; ‘look at these small lingers; 
think who sewed these scams of silk 
and gold, and tliink whether the glove, 
and the arm wiiich alone the glove can 
fit, ought to remain sepaiate, hccause 
the poor glove lias had the misfortune 
to be for a passing minute in the keep* 
ing of a hand so sw'art and rough as 
mine.’—‘'I'heyare welcome as coming 
from my father,’ said Catharine; ‘and 
surely not less so as coming from my 
friend, as well as my Valentine and 
preserver.’*—* Let me aid to do them 
on,’ said the Smith, bringing himself 
yet closer to her side; ‘ they may seem 
a little over-tight at first, and you may 
require some assistance.’—‘ You are 
skilful in such service, good Henry 
Uow,’ said the maiden, smiling, but at 

* See the annexed ISngraving tor an elegant 
repi-««entation of thisicene. 

vot. vur. 


, 1 /-* 
o/ ( 

the same time draw ing* farther tiom her 
lover.’—‘Ingood faiili, no,’said Henry, 
shaking his ticad; •my experirnce li.'.v 
been in dunning st-'cl g-auiitlels on 
mailed i:nig!its, more tlian in fitting 
embr-'idered gloves upon inaidetis.’— 
‘1 will trouble you then no fartiicr, 
and Horolhy sh.ill aid me—tliough 
there needs no assistance—my filher’s 
eye and lingors are faitlifnl to his craft; 
wliat work he puts through liis hands 
is always true to the measure.’—‘ l^ef 
me be cotivinceil of it,’ said the Smith ; 
‘let me see that these slender gloves 
.ictualiy match the hands they were 
made for.’—‘Some other time, gooil 
Henry,’ answered the m.iiden, ‘I will 
wear the gloves in honor of .St. Valen¬ 
tine, and of the mate lie bus s<nt me for 
thc season. 1 would to Heaven I could 
pleasure iny father as well in weiglitiei* 
matters—at present the perfume of the 
leather harms the heail-ach 1 have had 
since morning.’—‘Head-ach! dearest 
maiden,’ echoed her lover,—‘If you call 
it heart-ach, you will not nii'iiiamc it,' 
said Catharine with a sigh, and proceeded 
to speak in a veiy serious tone. ‘ Hen¬ 
ry,’ she said, ‘ 1 am going perhaps to be 
us bold as 1 gave you reason to think 
me tills morning; for T am about to 
speak till* first upon a subject on which, 
it may well be, I ought to wait till I 
have to answer you. But 1 cannot, 
after what has happened this morning, 
suffer my feelings tow.ard you to remain 
unexplained, without the possilnlity of 
my being greatly misconceived. IVay, 
do not answer till yon have lieani iiie 
out. Yon arc brave,-Henry, beyond 
most men, honest and true as the steel 

you work upon-’—‘ .Stop—stop, 

Catharine, for mercy’s sake I you never 
said so much that vvas good concerning 
me, .save to introduce some bitter cen¬ 
sure of which your praises were the 
harbingers: 1 am honest and so fortl>, 
you would say, but a liot-lirained 
brawler and commou .sworder or stab- 
bcr.’—‘ 1 should injure both myself and 
you in calling you such. No, Henrv, 
to no common stubber, had be worn a 
plume in hi!v.boniiet and gold spurs on 
Ins heels, would Catharine Glover have 
offered the little grace she has this day 
voluntarily done to you. If 1 have at 
times dwelt severefy upon the prone¬ 
ness of your spirit to anger and of your 
hand to strife, it Is because I would 
have you hate in vourself the sins of 

3 c 


I he Chronicles of the Vanouvfiic, 
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vanity nnil ivratli. I liave spoken on 
the topic more to alarm your own coii' 
science than to express my opinion. I 
know that, in these forlorn and despe¬ 
rate days, the customs of every Chris¬ 
tian na'tioh may be quoted in favor of 
bloody quarrels for trillinaf causes.— 
But 1 know that for these things wo 
shall one day be railed to judge¬ 
ment.” 

A declaration from the maiden that 
she cannot accept Henry’s love, appears 
to him somewhat capricious, after the 
encouragement already i^iven ; but he 
consoles himself with the hope of her 
relenting. It appears in the sequel, 
that the obstacle to the union arose 
from her intention of retiring into a 
monastery, to please an abbess and a 
monk, who declared that they would 
otherwise denounce her <and her father 
as uhstiniite heretics. To avoid this 
danger, the maiden is escorted to Falk¬ 
land, where she expects protection from 
the duchess of Kothsay. She finds, 
however, that this lady has left her 
castle, and that the prince, her husband, 
has been persuaded by his pretended 
friend Hamorny to retire to the fortress. 
Catharine thusVails, as it were, into the 
lion’s den; hut she finds that the sup- 

I iosed lion is on the point of being 
luntcd to death by ignoble beasts. 
Knowing the baseness and malignity 
of Itamorny, she urges the prince to 
dismiss Itiin without delay. She en¬ 
deavours to save the heir of Bruce 
from destruction, but without effect: 
he is starved to death. Tlic earl of 
Douglas avenges the murder by hang¬ 
ing Kamoniy and Bonthron; and their 
accomplice, the apothecary, would have 
suffered in the same ignominious way, 
if ids professional skill had not pointed 
out another road to death. Catharine, 
visiting him at his express desire, finds 
him—“the same humble obsequious- 
looking individual she had always 
known him. He held in his hand a 
little silver pen, with which he had been 
writing on a scrap of parchment.— 
‘ Catharine,’ he said,—‘ I wish to s[)eak 
to thee on the nature of. my religious 
faith.’—-‘If such be thy intention, why 
lose time with me?—Speak with this 

f ood father.’-^' The. good father,’ said 
twining,’ ‘ is already a worshiper of 
the Deity whom I have served. 1 
therefore prefer to give the aftar of mine 
idol a new worshiper in thee, Catharine. 


This scrap of parchment will tell thee 
ho>v to make your way into my chapel, 
where I have' worshiped so often in 
safety. 1 leave the images which it 
contains to thee as a legacy, simply be¬ 
cause 1 hate and contemn thee less than 
any of the absurd wretches whom 1 
have hitherto been obliged to call fel¬ 
low-creatures. And now away, or re¬ 
main and see if the end of the quack¬ 
salver belies his life.’—‘ Our liady 
forbid!’ said Catliarine.—‘Nay,’ said 
the mediciner, ' 1 have but a single 
word to say, and yonder noblenian’s 
valiancy may hear it if he will.’— 

‘ Lord Balvcny approached, with some 
curiosity ; for the undaunted resolution 
of u mail who never wielded sword or 
bore armour, and was in person a poor 
dwindled dwarf, had to him an air of 
something resembling sorcery.—‘ You 
see this trifling implement,’ said the 
criminal, showing the silver pen, ‘ By 
means of this I can escape the power 
even of the Black Douglas.’—‘Hive 
him no ink nor paper,’ sahl Balveny, 
hastily; ‘he will draw a spell.’—‘Not 
so, please your wisdom and valiancy,— 
he, lie, he!’—said Dwining, with his 
usual chuckle, as he unscrewed the top 
of the pen, within which was a piece of 
sponge, or some such sphstaiice, not 
bigger than a pea. ‘ Now, mark this 
-’ said the prisoner, and drew it be¬ 
tween his lips. The effect was instant¬ 
aneous. He lay dead before them, with 
a contemptuous sneer on his counte¬ 
nance. 

“ The treasures of the wicked apo¬ 
thecary were distributed among four 
monasteries; nor was there ever after 
a breath of .suspicion concerning the 
orthodoxy of old Simon or his daugh¬ 
ter. Henry and Catharine were mar¬ 
ried, and never did the corporations 
of the glovers and hammermen trip 
their sword-dance so fcatly as at the 
wedding of the boldest burgess and 
brightest maiden in Perth.” 


NOTICES AND OBSERVATIONS FOB 
JUNE and JULY. 

June 9.—-Strong and anxious sen¬ 
sations were excited in all parts of 
the realm by the catholic question, 
which, after a favorable vote in the 
hoBse of commons, was again subjected 
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to the cngnisatice of the peers. >Soinc 
nrerc of opinion, that the tiread of diiu- 
ger from a rejection of the claims 
would induce even the bishops to com- 
ply ; but their spiritual lordsiiips were 
mure alarmed at the riscpie of admitting 
the enemies of the protestiint cliurch to 
high political power; and we do not 
blame them for that conduct u'hich 
arose from this ground of apprehension. 
The archbishop of Canterbury, with ail 
bis moderation and liberality of mind, 
could not persuade himself to accede 
to the reipiest of the commons, ife 
argued the case as a (|uestion of secu¬ 
rity on the side of the churcli, and of 
power on the part of the catliolies, ra¬ 
ther than as a religious dispute. The 
duke of VVeliingtun opposed the de¬ 
sired concessions, not (like the arch¬ 
bishop of Tuam) on doctriiiai grounds, 
but hccau.se tlie ecclesiastical govern¬ 
ment of the catholics tended to make 
them refractory subjects of a protestant 
monarch. After an animated debate, 
the peers, by a majority of do, refused 
to concur with the commons. The dis¬ 
gust and resentment of the Uoinaiiists 
at this decision may easily be con¬ 
ceived ; and those of the county of 
(vliire have since shown their insuhrnis- 
sive spirit, and their disregard to the 
existing laws of parliamentary elec¬ 
tion, by cboosing Mr. O’fJonnell, a 
professed catholic, for their represent¬ 
ative; but this gentleman seems (in bis 
conduct at least, certainly not in bU 
speeches) to be less arrogant and pre¬ 
suming than his electors; for he has 
not ventured to produce the writ of 
return in the only place where it can be 
rendered available. 

15.— Danger of idle Curiosity .—We 
do not presume to censure the eagerness 
of well-dis|)osed persons to hear a good 
sermon; but, when a place of worship 
is already sulHcicntly full, it is very 
imprudent to swell the throng so as to 
endanger yourself and others. The 
church of Kirkaldy was lately crowded 
to excess, in expectation that the po¬ 
pular Mr. Irving would officiate. The 
church, which was built in IBOJ, was 
calculated to hold eighteen hundred 
individuals; but on ttiis occasion at 
least two thousand were present. Just 
before the usnial time for commencing 
service,-a great part of the range of 
galleries at the \vcst end fell with a 
tremendous crush, and indescribable 


confusion ensued. A rush was instant¬ 
ly made to the doors, and such ivas the 
calamitous result, that, although most 
of the people in t'se gallery escaped, 
and only two of tlie crowd under it 
were killed, twenty-five others lo.st their 
lives. Mr. Irving, it is said, was desir¬ 
ous of prcaciiingon tlic following even¬ 
ing in the church-yard, but was dis-'' 
suaded from his intention by the re¬ 
monstrances uf tlie provost, >vlio doubl¬ 
ed the propriety of permitting him to 
obtrude himself in so singular a manner 
on the notice of a mourning popu¬ 
lation. 

18.— Anniversary of the Battle of 
JVatetloo. —It i.i very natural tliat the 
hero of Waterloo and his brave asso- 
ciate.s should annually celebrate their 
triumph, and congratulate each other, 
in joyous bumpi'rs, on their escape 
from the perils of war; but there was 
no reason for a commemoration of that 
victory bv a paltry rowiug-niatcli, pomp¬ 
ously cafted a Hcgatta. A journalist 
says, that it was a noocl and interesting 
spectacle; but it was neither one nor 
the other. The duke of Clarence pre¬ 
sided on the occasion; and, when six 
watermen, starting from Waterloo 
bridge, bad rowed up and down tlie 
river, the best rower received ten sove¬ 
reigns as a reward for his activity, and 
the rest bad also a golden recompense. 
In the state-barge of the city, las royal 
liigliiiess entertained the duke of Sus¬ 
sex, three of bis sisters, the prime mi¬ 
nister, and other persons of distinction; 
and (to use an elegant inuderii phrase) 
the whole went off with ^clut. 

30.—We do not think it necessary 
(like the Alorniiig Post) to take notice 
of every gr.iud fete that is given by the 
members of fa.sliioi)al>lc society; but, 
us a late entertainment of this kind ex¬ 
cited the notice and animadversion uf 
royalty, which seemed to think itself 
hnrlcbqued on the occasion, we are in¬ 
duced to give the official account of it. 
—“The marchioness of Londonderry 

f favc a fancy-ball to more than live 
uindred persons of distinction. In the 
vestibule the servants were drawn but 
in their liveries of purple, embroidered 
with silver. From the ball the com- 
any ascended a doublejliglit of stairs, 
etween columns of highly-polished 
Sicnim marble, and wdiite marble vases 
filled with living flowers, to the noble 
qaadraiigular corridor, which led to the 
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seven saloons, splendid apartments 
adorned with statues and pictures, and 
t’lirniture of high and costly fashion. 
'I’lic largest apartment was 'the. Throne- 
Uoorn, where sat the noble hostess her¬ 
self, surrounded l»y her court. The 
dresses avere copied from Mr. Jlone’s 
historical series of enamel portraits, 
after the originals lent to him by dif- 
fcu*nt noblemen and gentlemen. That 
ivorn by “ her majesty” was said to he 
wor th more than a hundred thousand 
pounds in brilliants alone; and many 
of the <ire$ses of the ladies in her train 
were proportionately rich. The clia- 
racters in this splendid groupe were 
represented by twenty ladies and twenty- 
eight genlleinen, U'c select the fol¬ 
lowing from the list of fair attend¬ 
ants : 

Msry Q i(>('n n( S<i)(3 _ l.adv Elleiiborongli 

I.aly 4»iilney. .Maiviiimios* ot Sa¬ 

il'Imiy 

[..adV Aril ttij.spii. Millrlil'iiieaisofWer- 

ep'tci' 

r.'iiliaiine Sc^toti. ('(iiint>,'M' (Jotti'i 

l.ady lliiii-duii. Cnuiilesi-nl Jri.p\ 

riiuiitess of npdfoid.C'linitPii of Itidiait 

I.ady 1 .LadyEiiriipliiit* .U. 1 II- 

liPlS 

('oiiriti'S! Ill riinroiii IjadyAii^r'iila liaiii;^ 

" Her m;ijesfy,” having held a court, 
attended bv the dukes of Clarence, 
Cumberland, and Cambridge, and prince 
Leopold, descended from her throne, 

and giving her hand to “Philip of 
•Spain” (the niarqni.s of Worcester), slie 
proceeded to make tlic grand tour of the 
rooms in royal state. The throne and 
all its app('ndage.s were then removed, 
to make room for dancing, which had 
already commenced in the statue gal¬ 
lery ; and the fvindows were opened to 
give access to the veranda, which had 
been previously covered with canvas, 
and filled with the choicest llowers, so 
as to form a most refreshing conser¬ 
vatory. Prom this time until two 
o’clock, the company was occupie,d 
with the dance and the promenade; 
.ind, the royal dukes having then taken 
t'ueir leave, “ her majesty,” leaning on 
the arm of prince Leopold, and attended 
by king Philip, descrndcd in the same 
state to tVie liaiiqnet laid out in the noble 
suite of rooitis on the ground-door; 
after w hich the dance and the prome¬ 
nade u'cre resumed, and it was almost 
0 rloca in the morning when the 


last carriage rolled away Irom the 
door.” 

26.—At the New Tivoli, near Paris, 
the incombustible man (as M. Martinez 
is called) performed his wonderful feats. 
An oven being heated in a high degree, 
he placed himself within it in a thick 
w'oollen dress, holding a chicken ; and, 
when the fowl was perfectly baked, in 
about twelve minutes, lie left his warm 
situation. When tlie iieat of the oven, 
in one part, reached 110 degrees, hp 
remained in it seven minutes. At both 
those times, the oven was open, and he 
was seated; bnt, on the third experi¬ 
ment, it was shut, and he rested on a 
plank surrounded by candles. Oii his 
retiring from this temporary Ac//, after 
five minutes of endurance, he felt him¬ 
self ineotnmofied hy a thick smoke; 
but, on plunging into a cold bath, he 
was “ himself again.” His pulse, 
which at first heat 72 in a minute, 
nearly rose to 200.—lii this account, 
whiclj we translate from a French peri¬ 
odical, there may be some exaggeration; 
but, us the human frame can bear *‘X- 
treme cold for a long time, it is not 
altogether fjnreasonahle to eoiielndc, 
that it can hear intense heat for a short 
time. The most improbable part of the 
■story, in the opinion of many, would be 
the use of the cold bath hy a man wlio 
was apparently in a high fever: yet it 
i.s well-know'ii that cold water has been 
poured over a foverisli patient without 
injury. 

July 6.—A case, peculiarly inter¬ 
esting to the fair sex, is .said to have 
been brought forward at the Mansion- 
house, it purported to be a complaint 
in writing from the father of a family 
at Kcntisli-town:—even if it be a hoax, 
it is worthy of notice, because the letter 
in question contains strong and just 
animadversions on a foolish and dan¬ 
gerous habit.—“ 1 have rather an ex¬ 
traordinary sort of complaint to make 
to the cliicf magistrate; bnt, although 
there exists no legal mode of counter-- 
acting that evil to which I wish to call 
his lordship’s attention, the interference 
of a man of influence, from his Station 
in life and his experience, may produce 
some alleviation of tlie mischief I am 
about to describe. / hare three dangh- 
tern, over whom their mother, I regret 
to say, exercises a control quite inde¬ 
pendent of me. This control, so far as 
it ri^ard.s moral and religions restraints. 
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lit iiiosit uiiexcoptiunabie. They go to 
ciiapcl regularly, and arc as rijfid in 
their conversation as any females in 
the world. What 1 have to object to 
simply refers to their dress, and only to 
a very narrow portion of that. It is 
with a deep sense of self-ab'isement I 
state, that my wife eiiconrafecs iny child¬ 
ren, by her example, to persist in fol- 
lowiiif;- th(! hideous and perilous fashion 
of si{ueezii>)r-in the waist until the body 
resembles that of a pismire or ant. Of 
all the dandy abominations that ever 
rceei\ ed the s’anction of our aristocracy, 
this is tin: worst. The least injurious 
effect of it is, that it fixes a dclormily 
upon the human shape; and yet this 
effect, instead of working in the way 
that might be expected upon the vanity 
of the sex, seems to be the great cliaroi 
and reeomnicndation. The whole of the 
region upon which the stays press be¬ 
comes, if wc may believe great authori¬ 
ties, diseased as well as distorted. The 
lungs and liver, and other parts of the 
I'MfOY/, are all screwed uj) together, 
and the stomach is totally divested of 
its power of regulaling the system. 
My d.mghters are as yet living in¬ 
stances ((lod knows how long they 
may continue so) of the baneful con- 
senueiices of this dreadful fashion.— 
Their stays are bonud with steel in the 
holes through which the laces are 
drawn, so as to be able to bear the 
tremendous tugging which is intended 
to reduce so iniportunt a part of the 
human frame to one-third of its natural 
proportions. They are unable to sit, 
walk, or stand as women used to do. 
To expect one of them to stoop would 
be absurd, and to witness the attempt 
alarming. Aly ilaiigbtcr Margaret 
made tbb experiment the other day to 
satisfy me that she was quite loose. 
The effort was too much for the 
strength of the steel and whalebone 
vise with which she was enveloped. 
Her stays gave way with a tremendous 
explosion, and down she fell upon the 
ground, and I almost thought she had 
snapped in two. Hut this, ridiculous 
as It was, was not the least advance 
towards a remedy or an abatement of the 
evil. My girls are always complaining 
of pains in tlie stomach, and lassitude; 
and, if something be not done to stop 
thi.s wasp-waist mania, rapid decay 
must follow. Hoping that the lord 
mayor will excuse this liberty in con¬ 


sideration of the fatal nature of the 
grievance, and that some advice and 
admuiiition may he given to both mo¬ 
thers and daugliters, 1 have the honor 
to remain, &c. 

18 .’—Female Skill in Archcry .— At 
Nuwton in Suffolk, Air. Oakes invited 
about 130 ladies and gentlemen to » 
rural entertainment, and to a trial of 
skill in the use of the bow. Targets 
uere fixed on a spacious lawn, at proper 
intervals, and the archers commenced 
their operations with alacrity. Aliss 
Sarah Lawton sent tier arrows point- 
blanks and they flew from her bow 
without any .seeming exertion. Mrs. 
H. Uiake also shot exceedingly w'ell, 
as did Airs. Powell and some other 
ladies; hut much differenec was visible 
in their style of exercise; the most 
common error .seemed to he pointing 
the arrow too high, so that, if it hit the 
target, it was by the arrow dropping 
down upon it. The gentlemen diu not 
display equal skill witli the ladies. 
After an elegant repast the company 
again took the field, and a match was 
made fur the married ladies against the 
spinsters, and another for the married 
men against the bachelors. Tlie result 
was, tliat Mrs. 11. Blake and Miss 
Jjawton were equal on their ‘respective 
sides; they therefore again shot four 
arrows each, and victory placed the 
laurel on the brow of Aliss Lawton. 


THE LONDON LITERARY AND SCIEN¬ 
TIFIC INSTITUTION. 

It is a prevailing opinion in the me¬ 
tropolis, that the Cockneys will soon 
become the wisest of meiu Two col¬ 
leges, co-operating with this and other 
institutions, may remove from them the 
reproach of ignorance; hut, wliether 
their subsequent acquirements will be 
strikingly great, roav easily be in¬ 
duced to (fouht. Mr. benman, how¬ 
ever, whose authority is superior to 
our own, expects wonders from the new 
Institution; and he lately opened it 
with an‘‘Inaugural Discourse," which 
some critics have censured and others 
have praised. We proceed to quote 
some specimens of his eloquence. 

‘‘Two peculiar circumstances occur 
to my mind, as happy auguries of the 
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ondiiriiig and increasing grandeur of 
English Literature. 

<*Thc first is our coinniunity of lan¬ 
guage with the United States. Our 
own colonies, however distant and ex¬ 
tensive, seem but to echo back our 
voice; but the inheritance of our lan¬ 
guage by the great North-Amcrican 
conmionwealth, an independent, a pow¬ 
erful, and a rival nation; the attach¬ 
ment to our habits of thinking and 
speaking, on the part of one of the 
most civilised countries, if civilisation 
depends on the diffusion of knowlege 
and the protection of equal laws; the 
identity of education between our sons, 
and the multiplying millions of those 
boundless regions; the filial but for¬ 
midable competition with which the 
offspring has aw’akened the admiration, 
and must stimulate the energies of her 
parent; all these things hold forth the 
auspicious promise of stability to the 
literature common to hotli countries, 
as well as of peace, liberty, and liap- 
piness, to the Old World and tiic 
New. 

“ The other circumstance to which I 
advert, is the regular succcssioii by 
which our litcrdture has maintained its 
state, from an early period quite down 
to the present time. Its current, even 
at this point, so remote from its source, 
has betrayed no symptom of exhaust¬ 
ion, no danger of Deiug swallowed up 
in the barren sands of the desert. Its 
unimpaired stream is still woiiflcrful 
for depth and breadth, -for clearness 
and power. Some fiats indeed, some 
shoals, may be here and there detected, 
hut so rare and partial, as scarcely to 
arrest our notice, and never to dis¬ 
turb our faith. To prove, by an appeal 
to living genius, how well the glory 
of former ages has been sustained in 
this, would be a pleasing but an endless 
task, and might by some be deemed an 
invidious one. fiat our sanguine hopes 
for the future are well justified by the 
consummation of the past, which shows 
fiurke still in possession of the same 
commanding eminence attained by fia- 
con, and can trace the illnstrious family 
of our poets, through an unbroken 
pedigree, from Byron back to Shak- 
speare. 

At the sound of that great name, I 
pause for a moment. Not ambitious 
to break a lance with the long train of 
our eminent critics, who have exercised 


tlieir talents in his praise, 1 will merely 
observe, that their eulogies always 
succeed in raising our estimation of the 
writers, but have as uniforudy failed to 
do justice to their subject.' .'V few 
simple facts record the praist; of Shak- 
speare; the insatiable demand for his 
works—tlie swarming tlicatres, which 
find them ever ne,w and deligiitful—the 
pride with whicli real dramatic genius 
aims at embodying his conceptions, 
while it disdains to receive its task 
from any meaner hand, llis power is 
manifested in tears and smiles, in agony 
and rapture, on its first display to the 
sensibility of youtii, and in the tranquil 
delight of reflecting age, on the hun¬ 
dredth repetition; in the permanency 
imparted to our language by the rich¬ 
ness, the strength, the ever-varying 
graces of his style; in the gentle, yet 
generous spirit, tlie sympatliy wiili all 
the kindly all'ectiuns, the higii feel¬ 
ings of magnanimity and honour, 
by which he has pniduced a lasting 
oiiect oil the character of fiuglisli- 
inen. 

“ [ seek not ‘to gild refined gold,’ 
but proceed to connect a very homely 
fact, yet not, 1 trust, unseasonable on 
this occasion, with that name which is 
absolutely foreign to no literary dis¬ 
course. Suffer me then to remind you 
that the immortal tragedies and come¬ 
dies of Shakspeare were almost all com¬ 
posed in this metropolis, without aid 
from the fastidious apparatus of literary 
leisure, and even under the pressure of 
straitened means, and amidst all the 
distractions of an active and unsettled 
course of living. It was in London 
also, and when plunged in the engage¬ 
ments and agitations that belong to the 
ofHce of chancellor, that Biicon com¬ 
posed his greatest work, the JVooum 
Organon * it was in Loudon, busy, 
clamorous, crowded, commercial Lon¬ 
don, that Newton found opportunities to 
explore and lay open the deepest my¬ 
steries of nature. 

“In this city, Milton, a native of 
London, was able to produce the must 
sublime of all human compositions.— 
Ills careful biographer, Mr. Todd, has 
so described the situation of his house, 
as to make it highly probable that we 
are now assembled on its site. It was 
then ‘a handsome garden-house in Ald- 
ersgatc-street, situated at the end of an 
entry, that he might avoid the noise 
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and disturbance of the street. Here he 
rpceive<l into his house a few pupih, 
the sons of his most intimate friends, 
and he proceeded with cheerfulness in 
the noblest employment of mankind, 
that of instructiiiff others in knowlege 
and virtue.’ VVitli wh.it approbation 
would bis free spirit look down on the 
work you have achieved How con¬ 
genial to his own profound and most 
liberal vitMvs of education, the business 
which now engages us ! How'gratify’’* 
ing to have foreknown, that the, same 
scene in whicli a tew were then urged 
by him to painful studies in certain 
branches of learning, would he eagerly 
resorted to by hundreds, as a theatre 
for teaching every thing that science 
and letter-s can bestow.” 

« « * • 

“ 'I’lie number of our members now 
exceed.s 600 ; and this ample total, sus- 
taiiied as it has been tiiruugh a period 
of cummercial distress, is perfectly suf- 
ticient to ensure the perpetuity and 
future importance of the institution. [ 
iiee4 not state, however, that the ad¬ 
vantages which it holds out will increase 
with every increase of its numbers, and 
that every member who introduces a 
friend to share in its benefits, adds at 
the same time to the benefits enjoyed by 
himsett. Wc ought therefore to invite 
the accession of additional members ; 
and the committee now do this with the 
greater confidence, as they feel that they 
ean ofier a full and assured equivalent 
for the subscription required. No 
means can be found in tlio metropolis, 
at oriee so efficient and economical as 
this institution, for gratifying literary 
tastes, or for multiplying scientific ac¬ 
quisitions. 

“ To all who contemplate the increas¬ 
ing knowlege, and the growing eager¬ 
ness for improvement, which distinguish 
the present age, there will appear ample 
grounds for anticipating the steady ad¬ 
vance of every institution destined to 
promote these grandest of all human 
objects. 'J’he desire of instruction 
will be more widely diffused, as 4116 
facilities for procuring it are augmented 
and brought into notice; each succes¬ 
sive acquisition will sharpen the wish 
for more; and M'hen the pleasure of 
growing knowlege and superiority has 
been once tasted,—when the feeling of 
self-esteem has been associated with in¬ 
tellectual advancement—the student will 


not only attach himself the more warmly 
to the institution which has seconded 
his progress, but will become assiduous 
in communicating its benefits to others. 
The committee therefore feel authorised 
in counting upon the uninterrupted in¬ 
crease of Uiis institution, as well from 
the improved tastes of the metropolis 
and the exertions of their present mem¬ 
bers, as from the character of the insti¬ 
tution ; the rules of which provide 
ample securities that the funds of the 
snhscribers shall be devoted not only 
to their permanent benefit, but also to 
their immediate gratification. 

“To those parents who are intro¬ 
ducing their sons into professions, and 
are seeking to protect them against the 
multifarious temptations of London, 
this institution will he found peculiarly 
suitable. By entering their sons as 
members of it during early youth, and 
before other habits nave been formed, 
they will materially coiitribntc to form 
in them salutary and unexpensivc tastes; 
they will secure for them studious 
and rational acquaintances; and they 
will teach them to render even their 
hours of leisure subservient to the ac¬ 
quisition of useful and estimable quali¬ 
ties. A parent who affords to his sou 
the means of joining the institution at 
his first entrance into life, while tasies 
and associates yet remain to hi; acquired, 
will take the most effectual means of 
guarding him against idleness and bad 
Gonipany, and of prolonging those 
habits of diligent study whicn early 
education so often inculcates in vain. 
To parents, to masters, and to alt who 
guide the early habits of the London 
youth, this important consideration is 
earnestly recommended. They may he 
well assured that their assistance will 
only be needed to initiate a youth at 
first into the benefits of the institution ; 
that he will quickly be induced to con¬ 
tinue* his subscription from his own 
means; and that ha will feel himself 
repaid for the sacrifice of expensive 
pleasures, as well by the example of his 
fellow-members, as by his growing 
sense of the dignity of their matual 
object.” 
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A LETTER FROM LORD MYROV, 

lalely bt ought to light, 

Mb. d’Isr aeli was one of the frieiuls 
of tlie noble b.ird, from whom he ir- 
ceivcil some Interesting; annotations and 
remarks on that well-knoan work in 
Avhich he has ably illustrated the “Li¬ 
terary Character.” Soon after he liail 
taken the benefit of these notes, he was 
“surprised (he says) by receiving a 
letter from his lordship.” That he was 
also bi^fhly pleased at this communi¬ 
cation, appears from what he subjoins. 
—“ Lord Uyron was an admirable 
letter-writer. Independent of the per¬ 
sonal details with which his letters 
abound, and which, from their nature, 
are of course peculiarly interesting, they 
are also remarkable for facility of .style, 
vivacity of expression, shrewdness of 
remark, and truth of observation. I 
have, however, never met with any 
letter of lord Hyron more interesting 
than the follow inj;, which, as it does 
not form one of a series of famili.tr cor¬ 
respondence, was proh.ihly touched witli 
a more careful pen.” 

“ Montcncro, Villa Pui.iiv, near 
Leghnrn, June 10,182i’. 

“Dear Sir,—If you will permit me 
to rail you so. I had some time ago 
taken up my pen, at Pisa, to thank you 
for the present of your netv edition of 
the ‘ Literary Character,’ which has 
often been to me a con-solation, and 
always a pleasure. I was interrupted, 
however, partly by business, and j).irtly 
by vexation of ditl'erent kinds; for I 
have not very long ago lost a child by 
a fever, and I have had a good deal of 

f Jetty trouble with the laws of this law- 
css country, on account of the prose¬ 
cution of a servant for an attack upon a 
cowardly scoundrel of u dragoon, who 
drew his sword upon some unarmed 
Englishmen, and whom I had dune the 
honor to mistake for an officer, and to 
treat like a gentleman. He turned out 
to be neither,—like many others with 
medals and in uniform ; but be paid for 
his brutality with a severe and danger¬ 
ous wound, inflicted by nobody knows 
whom ; for, of three suspected and two 
arrested, they have been able to identify 
neither; which is strange, .since he was 
wounded in the presence of thousands, 
in a public street, during a feast-day 


and full promenade.—But to return to 
things more anahjgous to the Literary 
Character; 1 wisli to siy, that, li.id I 
known that the hook was to fall into 
vour hands, or that the MS. notes you 
have thought worthy of pulilii-ation, 
would have attracted your attention, 1 
would have made them more copious, 
and perhapF not so careless. 1 realty 
cannot know whether I am, or am not, 
tlie genius you are pleased to call me; 
hut 1 am very willing to put up with 
the luistake, if it be one. It is a title 
ilearly enough bought by most men, to 
render it endurable, oven wheji not 
quite cleurlv made out, whh h,it never 
caa be, till the Posterity, whose deci¬ 
sions are merely dreams to ouiselves, 
have sanctioned or denied it, while it 
ran touch n.s no farther. Mr. Murr<iy 
is in possession of a MS. memoir of 
miiie(iiot to he published till 1 am in my 
grave), which, strange as it may seem, 
I never read over since it w.as jvritten, 
ami have no de.sire to read over again, 
ill it, I have told what,as far as 1 know, 
i.s the truth—nut the u'hule truth ;-<*-for, 
if I had done so, 1 must have involved 
mueh private, and some dissip.ited hi¬ 
story, but, ncvcrtlieless, notiiing but 
truth, as far a.s regard for others per¬ 
mitted it to appear. 1 do not know 
whether you liavo seen those M.SS'.; 
but, as you are curirnis in sueh things 
us relate to the human mind, 1 .should 
feel gratified if you had. 1 also sent 
him (Murray), a' few (l.ays since, a 
common-place hook, by iiiy fiiend lord 
Clare, containing a few things, which 
may, perhaps, aid his publication in 
rase of his surviving rne. If tliere are 
any questions wliich you would like to 
ask me, as connected with your philo¬ 
sophy of the literary mind {Jf mine be 
a literary mind,) I will answer them 
fairly, or give a reason for nut, good— 
batl—or indilferent. At present, I am 
paying the penalty of having helped to 
spoil tlie puhlie taste ; for, as long as 1 
wrote in tlie false exaggeiMfcd style of 
youth and the times in wliich we live, 
they applauded me to the very echo ; 
ami within these few years, when I 
have endeavoured at better things, and 
written wbat I snspect to have the 
principle of duration in it, the church, 
the chancellor, and all men, even to my 
grand patron, Francis Jetfrey, E.sq. of 
tne Edinburgh Review, have risen up 
against me and my later publications. 
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Sucli is Trutlj ! men dare not look hw 
in tlje fitcp, except by (legrees ; tliey 
mistake her for a Gortfon, instead of 
kiKMV’ing her to ho Minerva. 1 do not 
mean to apply this niythologicul simile 
to niy own endeavoms ; but I have 
only to turn over a few pages of your 
Volumes, to tind innunierahic and far 
more illiistrions instunees/ It is lucky 
that I am of a temper not to he easily 
turned u.^ide, thon^li hy no means dilli- 
cult to iiritate. But 1 am making a 
dissertation, instead of writing a letter. 


1 write to you from the Villa l)uj>uy, 
near Leghorn, v.dth the Islands ol KIba 
and (Corsica visible from my balcony, 
and Illy old friend, the Mediterranean, 
rolling blue at my feet. As long as I 
relaiii uiy feeling and iny passion tor 
iKitiiri*, 1 can paitly soften or subdue 
niy other passions, and resist or endure, 
tliose of others. 1 ha\e the honor to 
he, truly, your obliged and faithful 
servant, 

“ \0EIj JisRON." 


Fine A Hu and Music. 
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Mr. Pin)te,y''e Colh clioa of Picture.?. 
—Ancient and nriodern pieces are united 
in this assemblage. Thev are exhi¬ 
bited with a view to a productive sale, 
and many have been already purch.ised. 
Among the most striking is Christ 
healing the Hlind, by Annibale Car¬ 
racci ;—the figure of tl^f Divine Being 
is dignified and graceful, and the re¬ 
lieved object is finely represented.— 
Camhiaso's Venus and (Jiipid must, we 
think, be admired hy all who have 
taste and judgement. Mola’s small 
landseape, in which a .sleeping nyiiipli 
is introduced, is equally attractive; aud 
the Venus and Adonis of Rubens, 
thoiigli less elegant, cannot be viewed 
without high gratiiieatioii. There is a 
^ 00(1 sketch, by the same artist, of 
Peace and War; and we observed a 
fine landscape by G. Poussin,—The 
modern paintings are less valuable, hut 
some are line specimens of art, parti¬ 
cularly the Death of Cardinal Beau¬ 
fort, which, liowover, would have been 
still finer, if the artist (Sir Joshua Rey¬ 
nolds) had depicted (instead of con¬ 
cealing) the countenance of Henry the 
lSi.xth. 


Itrifidh Diorama, in OefordStren. 
Here four very large pictures court our 
notice, painted by Stanfield and Ro- 
iierts. The first is a view of the Lake 
Maggiore. The distant hills, the 
glassy water, the dark bouts on its 
tranquil bosom, ami the flush of a sum¬ 
mer sky dill'iised over every oliji'ct, 
produce a romantic effect, aud charm 
the gazer’s mind. The next picture is 
the Interior of St. George’s Chapel at 
Windsor; this is a fine architectural 
painting. The coloring is gay and 
gorgeous, as the place Rsclf is,very 
bright and showy. The third repre¬ 
sentation is the wreck of an India ship. 
The vessel is dismasted and on the 
rocks, with her hull nearly out of the 
water ; some of the seamen are alrcaily 
scattered among the waves, and strug¬ 
gling for life, while others afe just 
leaving the ship, and trusting them¬ 
selves to the noats. In the fourth 
painting, the ruins of Tiiiteru-Abhey 
by moonlight arc well depicted. The 
moonbeams on the roofiess walls are 
well contrasted with the light of a small 
fire kindled by a party of gypsies. 




Among the musical publications 
which offer themselves to our notice, 
we find some of a trifling character, 
while others have considerable merit. 
To the former class Mr. Cohan’s “ First 
Grand Concerto for the Biano-Forte” 
seems to belong ;—it is deficient in sen- 
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timent anil in true spirit. Some other 
compositions of the same stamp may 
safely be suffered to fall into oblivion; 
but those which we proceed to mention 
promise to be more permanent. 

The “ Songs of the Minstrels” are 
characteristic airs of twelve nations, ad- 

3 D 
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jnsted and harmonised by Mr. Karnet. 
The peculiar taste of each nation is 
liapjiily preserved, and the verses by 
Stoe-Van-Dyk arc well suited to the 
music. 

Twelve pieces, furnished by J. B. 
Cramer with symphonies and accoin- 
paniincnts, and by Mr. Bayley with 
elegant stanzas, constitute the first vo¬ 
lume of the “ Lays of a Minstrel.” The 
Bride-Maid is one of the best, both for 
poetry and for music. 

The “ (Jems k la Sonfag,” arc skil¬ 
fully strung together by IWoscheles, 
who has adapted to the {oaiio-fiirfe the 
most atlmired airs sung by that laily, 
and has added a variety of enihellisii- 
ments at her suggestion and under her 
immediate superintendence. All tliese 
form an agreeal)lc fantasia, in whieh 
performers will not find any great difii- 
culties. 

The "Variations quasi Fantasie pour 
le Piano-Forte sur le Trio f<iv«wi fie 
Mezaniello,” tend rather to exhibit artful 
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construction than to produce a fine flow 
of rnclofly. 

" A J‘’antrisia on a favorite French 
llomanee,” by Sixto Pciez, combines 
variety with elegance; and his adapt¬ 
ations of several airs in Kicciardu e 
Zoraide arc equally creditable to his 
taste. 

A Canzonet, and a Divertimento and 
Waltz, by Henry Craggs, eviiicc the 
talent of this well-known pianist for 
composition; the last jiiece is more p.ir- 
ticiiiarly ^limired fur its varied modu¬ 
lation and harmony. 

C. T. Martin’s " When will ye think 
of me ?”—and tlie ballad of the " Lone 
Book” by Dr. Essex,—are very pleas¬ 
ing compositions. 

Mr. P. IJ. Bernard, an officer of the 
fiStlj liglit company, not being at present 
eng.ig'fl in active service, sometimes 
emplovs his leisure in musical studies. 
Two airs,—"Sleep on, dearest Ellen,” 
and “Oil! Time is like a River,” an* 
favorable specimens of bis talent. 
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THE .king's TUEATIlfi. 

Mademoiselle Soxtag, after a lu¬ 
crative course of perfurmaiiee in this 
country, ba<ic adieu on the 21th to her 
British friends and patrons. The 
opera of 'i'aneredi being selected by M. 
Laurent for his benefit, this l.uly" per¬ 
sonated the heroine with coiisiderahle 
effect, and received very flattering ap¬ 
plause. At tiifi close of tlie represent¬ 
ation, wreaths, bouquets, and cojiies of 
verses, were profusely thrown upon the 
stage. Al. Sclintz placed one of the 
wreaths upon her head ; and, taking up 
a bouquet, she pressed it to her hosoui 
with strong marks of feeling, and tes¬ 
tified, by np]>ropriute looks and ges¬ 
tures, her gratitude to tlio audience. 

At this house French plays have 
been recently performed witli success. 
A Frcncb star has appeared in our 
horizon, and has dazzled even cold 
critics into rapture. We quote the re¬ 
marks of one of her admirers:—“In 
the comedy of l/Ecole dea Vieillarda, 
Mademoiselle Mars represents Ilortense, 
the young and handsome wife of a fond 
husband; she is supposed to he in the 


hey-day of life and spirits—he old 
enough to be her father; slie, thougiit- 
less, dissipated, and extravagant; he, 
grave, and attached to her and to re¬ 
tirement. The various scenes between 
this couple, so ill-suited in age, and 
apparently so dissimilar in taste, are 
well contrived, written with all the 
livelines.s and spirit of French dialogue, 
and admirably conceived to display 
the powers of a great actress. It is in 
vain that the husband of a»e mAre 
listens with disapprobation to all lier 
schemes of pleasure and fashion, until 
at length he becomes so angry, that he 
is on the point of assuming the pre¬ 
rogative ot tiie husband, and forbid¬ 
ding tliem. A smile, a look, an af¬ 
fectionate kiss, reconcile him to her 
conduct, and procure his sanction ; and 
w’lio would not he softened by sneb 
tokens of attachment, bestowed as this 
lady bestows them? the softness of 
such a voice—the sweetness of such a 
smile ? Her beauty, thonghtles.suess, 
and tiie age of her husband, induce a 
fashionable duke to endeavour to se> 
duce her; lie pays her great attention, 
and follows her home uom a masque- 
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rade, H'liL'ni he informs Jicr of a 
place under the tfoveriimoiit, which he 
has obtained fur her hii.shand, and she, 
nut suspecting that it is for her sake 
alone, thanks him in the most artless 
ni.inner. At length, unable to make 
her understand his meaning by any 
other means, he openly avows his pas¬ 
sion. 'I'he imiiiediiite transition of cha- 
r.ieter, from thoughtlessness and fri¬ 
volity to dignity and virtue, is a master¬ 
piece of acting; and the indignation 
with which she repels her lover’s ad¬ 
vances, is at once natural and dignified. 
The whide of tliis scene is full of inter¬ 
est. Whilst she is commanding the 
ilnke to leave her house, she exclaims, 

“If my husband were to return”- 

and immediately hears his step upon 
the stairs. Tlie consequences of her 
conduct rush upon her imagination; 
agitation find terrur succeed to her for¬ 
mer dignity and anger; she conceals 
the dnke in a closet, and sinks overcome 
by her feelings, faintly whispering, ./e 
snixptrdne. 'J’he tlirilling effect ivith 
which she delivered these words must 
he lieard to be appreciated. 'J'he dt~ 
nomment immediately follows; her 
husband, from her agitation, suspects 
that the duke is somewhere conc(‘aled, 
and, after dismissing her,, drags him 
from the closet. A duel ensues; and 
the interception of a letter from llor- 
tense to tlie duke explains her conduct, 
and reconciles her to her husband. It 
is said that Aladernoiselle Mars is fast 
approaching to that age,' which ladies 
are no longer anxious to conceal. If 
this he so, we can only say that lier 
acting is a greater triumph of art than 
can be believed without witnessing it. 
Mrs. Siddons acted Lady Macbeth at 
nearly sixty ; hut to act the young and 
handsome wife of twenty-five when 
double that age, and to act it with such 
liveliness, gaiety, and freshness of 
youth, surpasses in this respect our 
iragedy queen herself.” 

In Valerie, a lighter character than 
llortensr, this actress is equally excel¬ 
lent, Her part in the Tartull'e affords 
few opportunities fur the display of lier 
great powers ; but what she is required 
to do, she doe.s remarkably well. She 
shines in the part of Rmtiia, ‘in the 
pleasing comedy of /.« ¥\Uc (Vltun- 
neur, and indeed pleases the he.st 
judges in every character wiiich she 
undertakes. 

ilcr person is agreeable, and her 
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figure is finely proportioned ; her 
countenance, in repose, has a soft and 
sweet tone of expression, and, amidst 
the spirit and warmth of emotion, 
readily e.xhihits a currcsponditig change.; 
her articulation is clear, correct, and 
varied; and in her denuMiior there is 
an air of dignity, which marks the cul¬ 
tivated woman of genteel life, 

THE ENUlflSlI OPEIIA-UOUSE. 

Tilts theatre was opened on the 30th 
of June for its short season, with :t 
strong and effective company; and the 
manager has since gratified the public 
with two novelties. One is an operatic 
romance styled ifie Bottle Imp; the 
other is founded on the history of La 
Vemlce, and bears the title of the JVoy- 
udes, or IjOvc and Gratitude. 

The story of the Bottle Imp may be 
found in a volume of German tales; 
but the writer who h:is adapted it to tins 
stage has added some diverting matter 
to the most interesting parts of tho 
original tale.—Willibald is the confi¬ 
dential servant of Albert, a young 
(ilerman, wiio is induced by Nicola to 
purciiase a magic bottle, which ensures 
the fulfihiiciit of every wish to its pos¬ 
sessor, on the rather awkward condition, 
tliat, if not sold previously to death, for 
less than the siiiii it last cost, the 
wretched proprietor must become the 
prey of the insidious fiend who is sup¬ 
posed to he coiit.dned in it. The bottle 
passes from one piircha.ser to another 
with great s|iirit, and is at length re.sold 
by Albert to Nicola fur the “ smallest 
coin in the world ;” and the wicked 
.Spaniard, unable to get rid of it accord¬ 
ing to the condition, is claimed, amidst 
the li,lines of the Inquisition, by his 
terrible creditor. Throughout these 
incidents, Willibald—who hecomc.s an 
agent in tlie sale of the bottle, purchases 
it iinconsciunsly himself, palms it off to 
a Jew, &c.—was the main support of 
the piece. Nothing conld he more per¬ 
fect than Keeley's performance of tliis 
character; his perusal of the Disser¬ 
tation on Devils, and his first sight of 
the horrible Bottlc-linp, were irresist¬ 
ible, both from their novelty and na¬ 
ture. Mr. James Viiiing played Nicola 
with judgement and feeling, ami Mr.O. 
Smith personated the imp in a manner 
tli.it was characteristically awful. The 
two Misses Cawse acted, one a woeful 
and the other a comic part, tolerably 
well, and sang better than they acted . 
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TIio music is statcil to iiuTc Ijcen com¬ 
posed i)y Mr. Roilwell; but it tvoulil 
reflect more credit upon him than it 
does, it' it did not appciir to he, in a 
;rre:U niciisure, bonoued Irom Jfi'. 
Jiisliop, 

Tlie other novelty is inorcinterestiiifr, 
because it is more nuturul. The al- 
lejfed incidents are assigned to the reig'ii 
of terror, wIhmi JVoj/adeii* (droumiui's) 
ami other eqiiaDy-sutntnsry modes of 
disposiutf eji masse of those ulio were 
suspected of not entertaining the same 
exalted notions of freedom as its terror¬ 
spreading advocates, were among the 
blessings dit)'use<l by the anarchical inno¬ 
vations of the day. Captain L(»uvet, a 
republican otfieer, attached to a regi¬ 
ment employed against the Vendean 
royalists, having one day ventured 
alone far into a district inhabited by 
them, is espied by a party, chased, and 
forced to seek refusre in the liiimhle 
dwelling of the widow Marguerite, in 
whose absenrc he is received by Iier 
dangliter Carline, from whom he claims 
hospitality, and to whom he ni.ikes 
known liis pressing danger. Carlinc, 
moved with compassion, conceals him 
in a corner of the runin, by heaping 
over Iiim her whole wardrobe, and has 
just completed the task when the armed 
Vendeans enter, and seek the fug'itive 
to hiflict on him an instantaneous death. 
('aiTine, however, succeeds in saving 
his life, and he passes the night under 
the hospitable roof. She hecouies 
ileeply enamoured, and before they part 
the next morning they exchange vows. 
.An action soon after takes place be¬ 
tween the Vendeans and the republi- 
c.ins, in which the former are defeated ; 
and Carline, whose anxiety for her 
lover's s.dVly has induced her to bc- 
c<>i;ie a witness of the cijinbat, falls into 
tin* hands <»f sonic of the soldiers of the 
victorious party, and is conducted with 
other prisoners to Nantes, where all are 
on the next day condemned to he 
Ihrowi) into the river. She sueceed.s, 
however, in giving iiitiinatiun of her 
danger to her republican lover, who 
arrives on the quay just in time to save 
lier and her cumpaiiiuns in misfortune 


■* Ttic writer <if tlic play-liili (iieiliups tlie .su- 
tloirui tlie i<Ihv) iiotU-e ol the )>re,iarali<>ii't 
fur Hie >le*li!j<'tiiiii nf tlic nunadet. Be it the ecu of 
■li'ow iiiii;., sn ! not the yeisniit, were to he ilestioy- 
O'j.— I’le iiiive|i*'l- who riill s tiotittinuniiciaif 

\ .ii( ti e-..iiiii* iliiln iile 

•liei. 


fnnn a watery grave. The conclusion 
is, that he pro^aims her as his wife- 
Keeley, as a netv compulsory recruit 
into the Vendean corps, gives some 
very amusing specimens of the reluct¬ 
ance with which he commences his 
short-lived career of loyalty’ and arms ; 
and Miss (iowtird, as Eugenie, a military 
heroine, does something to deserve that 
name. The piece seems to have been 
principally written for Miss Kelly; and 
the result was, that her acting produced 
an impression on the audience which 
overpowered the faculty of criticism; 
she was applauded ^vith enthusiasm. 

THE U.tYMAUhET TllEATItE. 

Lmhaovki) in its accomniodatioii.s^ 
and more gaudily (if not tastefully) 
einhcllishcd in the interior, this tlit-alie 
was re-opened on the Iflth of Jiiue with 
a new comic piece in one <ict, called 
n Danirhtcr to .Many, horrowod by 
Mr. Pianchc from the French. This 
is iiij amusing trifle, of whicli W'C need 
not detail the plot, because the title 
siillicieiUly explains it. On the follow¬ 
ing evening, Miss Hartolozzi, sister to 
Madame Vestris, made her ddmt as 
Rosinu, in the opera of the Rarber of 
Seville. Her person i.s pleasing, her 
manner graceful; her voice is clear and 
strong, and her inusieal taste has been 
well though not snlliciently cultivated. 
She was tavorably received, and pro- 
mis(‘s to he a good singer and an intel¬ 
ligent and lively actress. 

A light piece in one act has been re¬ 
ceived with approhatioM. It is styled 
the ^UHiitcrs, and is little more than a 
translation of a Ihirisiaii vaudeville.— 
Mr. VaiibtTg, a rich bunker, marries a 
young woman in iiuinblc circumstances, 
and curries her abroad. On her return 
to England, visiting her dressmaker, 
she discovers, in one of the assistants, a 
relative, to whom a clerk of her Itiis- 
haml is attached. The banker, going 
to titc same house, hides himselt in a 
closet on his wife’s arrival, and over¬ 
hears a conversation, in which his cha¬ 
racter is freely handled by Eustace, 
the girl’s lover, Avbout be consequently 
dismisses from his service. Rut his 
lady, being informed of the situation of 
th»! young people, works upon her hus¬ 
band’s pride by threatening tt) acknow- 
lege her relative. Mr. A’^anljerg, on, her 
promise of silence, provides for them, 
anil tin; piece ends with their union.— 
Some of the .scenes are highly humor- 
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0U8, —particularly the first scene, ex- 
lithiling the interior of a “ liouse of 
business at the West End.” 'I'lie cha* 
ractcM's, whirli were supported by i^lrs. 
Hiimby, i\Irs. Waylelt, iMrs, T. Hill, 
Misstfhiver, &c. with much spirit, were 
deservedly applauded, and a quartetto 
was encored 'I’h it scene was the most 
effective, in whicli Clementina finds that 
her sweetheart, whom she had t.iken for 
a lord, is only an attorney’s clerk, while 
he discovers her, whom hr previnuslv 
supposed to be at least as lii^li in rank 
as a countess, to he a mere milliner. 

THK SURItEy TUEATRE, 

]\Ik. Elliston has proved, hy the 
mode in which he lias conducted this 
establishment, that he is an able manager 
of the.itrical coneeins. He ins made a 
good clioiee of performaneci-', and has 
called talent and merit into action hy 
liberal rewards. After the iNiglitiiigale 
and the Raven, with tlie music of Weigl, 
had entertained the audience for many 
evenings, he produced the “.Swiss Fa¬ 
mily” of tlie same composer, with 
which the fieqiienters of this theatre 
were still more gratified. It is remark¬ 
able that almost all the performers in 
this opera are mere boys and girls.— 
JMiss Covenev, who is the primu doiina, 
lias a gooil eoune{itiun of her ch.iracter, 
and acts witli force and feeling; little 
Russell performs the part of an old 
iiiau better than some real veterans 
would; and Miss Funny Wuodham 
tn‘ads the stage gracefully, sings sweet¬ 
ly, and acts correctly. 

VAUXlIAIiL GARDENS. 

At this “fairy scene” there is a 
strange mixture of heterogeneous dis- 
|)lnys and perforinunces; but some are 
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of a very amusing description. On the 
Htli, a “grand Dress Fete” took place, 
for the benefit of the Spanish and Ita¬ 
lian refugees. It was attended hy 
many members of the royal family, 
and a throng of nobility ami gentry, 
each of whom paid a ■sovereign for ad¬ 
mission ; and the novel decorations and 
additional attractions then exhibited 
were continued on the anniversary of 
the coronation. 

Several vaudevilles have been per¬ 
formed during the season; one of 
which, She would if she could, is lively 
and entcrtiining. Tiie harlequinade 
wliich usually follows is not very strik¬ 
ing; but the feats of strength and 
agility, the postures ani distortions of 
(filing Lauro, the prince of tumblers, 
and the tricks of the Indian juggler, 
cannot he witnessed without astonish¬ 
ment. The concerts are well conducted 
by Mr. T. Cooke, and the songs are 
not Imrrowed, hut composed expressly 
for this establishment, in the Haunted 
Grove, Mr. (’hild hunts grotesque 
figures or phantoms through the shrub¬ 
bery. The “ Hydropyric Exinhitioti” 
is a mingled display of colored fire and 
variegated water; it represents the 
Hritish navy surrounded by water-gods, 
and tiic whole is illuminated by a splen¬ 
did coruscation of fire. Tbe aid of the 
pictorial art is also invited to increase 
the gratification of the attendant crowds. 
Six dioramic pictures dei'orate the va¬ 
rious walks, and many cosrnoramic 
paintings are dispersed over the gar¬ 
dens. A number of balloons are ex¬ 
hibited, and then sent up into the air, 
and other incentives to curiosity reward 
tlic attention both of the young and the 
old. 


Faahions, 


DESCRIPTIOX OF THE ENGRAVIMiS. 

H'ALKISG DHRSS, 

This costume is formed of a white batiste gown striped with pink. A deep 
flounce surrounds the border in bias, headed with an ornament en denis de hup. 
The body i** made high, and the sleeves arc cu confined at the wrists by 

bracelets of dark hair clasped with a cameo. Tlie hat is of white grus dc JVaples, 
with a hraiich of full-blown roses and their foliage placed in front; pink and 
green ribands, forming a bow, are attached to Ihc right side beneath the brim. 
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I'i.ir-pfiiilants uf ^olii, yeiluw kill gloves, ami black sbocsof Turkisli satin, com¬ 
plete this elegant dress. 


xrayi.yG o/tess. 

This consists of a dress of canary-yellow talTctn, with a broad uriianient of 
gauze of tlie same color, houiUonniy round the border; this boailloii is sur- 
iiioiuited by satin leaves, formed into separate stars, united by a rouleau of 
satin. The corsage is down the front, very neatly buttoned, and on each side 
of the bust are iichu-robiiigs, o.dgc(i with blond. The sleeves are short, full, 
but plain, and arc linisbed round the arm by narrow nillles of bbmd. The 
bead-dress is formed of puH’s t)f broad blue gatize riband, between which arc 
seen small white plumes of tiu* most delicate kind. Long strings depend from 
till* left side of this head-dre.ss, of blue and yellow ribatuks, sewn together.— 
'I’lie ear-rings are of pear-pearls, and the neckl.u'c and a convent-cross arc of 
gold. On the wrists are broad gold bracelets, fastened w ith a coral broocli. 

V. 13.—Tlio al)AVc dresses were furnished by Miss Pierrepoiut, Ed ward-street, 

Portiiian-squurc. 


MOS'IHLV CALK.yOAIl OF FASHION. 

VrtrxiiALL, a brilliant scene in itself, 
was rcmlercd yet tnort: so by the fair 
fnniis ol beauty and fashion, whicli, at 
the commeiiccinent uf July, added to 
its splendor, as they p.icetl its encli.int- 
inj walks, arrayed in all that eleoaiice 
and fresliiiess of dre.ss, so cheering to 
the eye, and so :i]>pr(>priate to the sum¬ 
mer ‘■eason; yet even-this scene now 
licgiiis to be nearly deserted; ami, 
though some fashion may still thence 
be gleaned for evening costume, we 
must resort to the watering-places for 
the most correct information with regard 
to fashionable dress. 

Motbing prevails more for otit-door 
eostume tban a double round pelerine 
of exquisitely line muslin, embroidered 
in leatiier-stitcli. Tliese beautiful but 
expi nsive appendages, uitli white scarfs 
of.I iigbt texture, theends richly striped 
in variegated hues, form tlie favorite 
additions, with eanezou spencers of em- 
Inuidcred muslin, for either the carriage 
or tlie pi'orneiiarle. When the eanezou 
is not embroidered, it is generally Irirn- 
nied with a profusion of- lacc. 

in inornutg and sea-side bonnets, 
uH'onomy seems to be the order uf the 
day. 'I'liuse of the cottage, kind, course 
l.tunstablc, and of stamped paper in 
imitation of Leghorn, are most preva¬ 
lent. Tliey have a simple band of co¬ 
lored riliund round the crown, whence 
arc formed the strings which tie down 
this convenient though not elegant bon¬ 
net. In the afternoon what a contrast 
presentsitself! liatsof eiiormoiifi wiag- 
liitude, of every color that can be con¬ 


ceived, and trimmed in a thousand dif- 
I'ereiit ways, are to be seen in every 
walk .111(1 in all surts of carriages. The 
hats we have found most plea.siiig are 
of French wiiite satin, or i^ros tie Na- 
pics: tiiey are tastefully trimmed with 
tiie same, and with blond; in front uf 
the erown are. three very large double 
garden-jioppies. A beantifnl hat of 
pale rose-colored groji dc ,\'npks is ex¬ 
ceedingly lieeuiiiiiig in sliajie, thougb 
sumeivtiat too large; it is pi,iced veiy 
backward, but tlie addition of a wdiite 
veil renders it cbarinitig. A great 
quantity of riband is used in the trim¬ 
ming of bonnets uf .silk, fur the public 
walks; but there are neither feathers 
nor flowers. 'J’ransjiareut bats of co¬ 
lored crape or of stitlcned net, are some¬ 
times seen in carriages, ornamented 
uitli light plumage. 

White dres.<«es are notv coming into 
general favor, and there certainly is no 
attire .so suited to the verd.mt scene uf 
rural life. Colored niiisliiis, p.irticu- 
larly thosit of pink, with clouds of 
deep iModena-red, are much W’orn, as 
arc also cliintzcs of light and iinob- 
tnisivc colors, tigured over in p-ittcrns 
of flowers uf the most variegated and 
lively hues. 

We are not pleased at the manner in 
which nur lailies' of fasliioii defunii 
tlu‘in.S(‘lves, and injure their bealtii by 
the exce.ssive tightening of the waist. 
Not content with that elfect wtilch it is 
ahnust sure of producing in those who 
arc inclined to embonpointy they pad 
themselves till they appear Hire bottle- 
spiders. We cannot refrain from cen¬ 
suring this fasliion. A medium, we 
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think, ouiflit to he observed betiveen tlie 
painful scre\viii|r-iip of the waist, and 
the looseness of Asiatic attire. 

For evcniiifr dresses, colored erfpe 
aerophane is inurli worn over white 
satin ; it i.s iriuinied with tulle ioiiiltoiini, 
and the corsage is in drapery. White 
^anze dres.ses, strified, are also worn. 
'J'he corsages of the latter are made 
square across the host, and very inucli 
cut away from off the shonldiMs ; the 
sleeves are full, and, when loiiir, are 
M /« J/ftric. liias folds, and very broad 
hems, stitched in ^':mdykes over the 
dress, or one broad ilunncf’, foim the 
favorite trimmings at the borders. 

(laps for early morning r'ostnme are 
of fine lace, small, of the cornette kind, 
and of a very becoming shape, very 
slightly trimmed, yoaiig persons ar¬ 
range their hair «itli taste and elegaiiee; 
the ringlets and curls on one side are 
fuller than on the other; sometimes a 
Jkw flowers arc added, and are placed 
Sparingly, hut very gracefully, among 
the tresses: they consist rhiefly of sprigs 
of jasmine, and the mountain ranun¬ 
culus. The dress hats are placed very 
backward; the pufls of ribands are 
large, and bouquets are sometiines 
placed between. 'J'lie berets are of 
crajte, and are often decorated with 
small flowers. 

The prevailing colors for berets, bats, 
and bonnets, arc rose-color, bortciisia, 
green of every shade, slate-c<d<u‘, and 
etbcrial blue; for dresses and pelisses, 
mignonette-leaf-green, stone-color, corn¬ 
flower-blue, and pink. 


MODES PARIStENNES. 

The canezou muslin spencer, so pre¬ 
valent in out-thior costume at this sea¬ 
son, is of very fine juconot, and is laid 
in a multiplicity of small plaits; it is 
reckoned most fashionable to wear witii 
it a silk petticoat of the most striking 
color. The pelerines arc chiefly of 
lullc. Scarfs are worn at Vauxball 
and Kanelagb, of white gauze; the 
ends richly striped and figured over 
with cherry-colored butterflies. A lilac- 
colored cambric peliss^ embroidered 
with white, with a plaited white muslin 


pelerine, is a favojitc dress for the n.)in- 
jng walk.* • 

On hilts of stamped paper, in iinif.. 
tlon of cliiji, are placed full wreaths o* 
various flowers; these wreaths are 
plan’d in a zig-zag form, and at each 
angle is a roM’lie of gauze riband, 
figured iMcr in flower.'*. On some chip 
hats is si'cn a crescent formed of chip, 
and placed in an oblique direction on 
the crown. Hound this eresrent are 
twisted blue-hells, corn-poppies, and 
other field-flowers, and, to eacli point of 
it, a rosette is atlached. 

The dresses are of muslin with Aia- 
hic patterns, f r duiii-puricre, and for 
the promenade. One very broad hem 
distiiiguislies these dr. sses. The petti¬ 
coats are worn very short; the favorite 
eorsage is fl I' Edif/ty and tlie liordcr of 
t!ie skirt is trinnned witli one deep 
flounee. At iieaii’s benefit, almost 
every lady was in white, either in 
muslin or organdy ; some wore f.rros de 
.Ntiplcs, and a few were dressed in co¬ 
lored muslin. 

The last berets that have appeared 
are only fitted for full dress. Small 
dress hats of white chip, quite round, 
and placed,very backward, are favorite 
evening’ head-dresses ; they are orna¬ 
mented with colored grauze ribands and 
feathers corresponding. Small hlofd 
caps, trimmed with ribands and flowers, 

S aced the boxes on the last night of 
can’s performance. 

The hair is arranged in a very simple 
but elegant style. Dress hats are placed 
so backward, that the^’ rise vertically 
above the forehead. Under the brim is 
a cordon of flower.s, which crosses the 
hair in front, ch baudeauy and is termi¬ 
nated at each end by a puff of riband. 
In full dress, some coronet wreaths have 
been seen on the hair, composed of 
marabout feathers, separated by silver 
lilies of the valley. Some young ladies 
adorn their hair with wreaths a la 
Ceres .• these are composed of a variety 
of field-flowers, thickly grouped. 

* Our tiiitefiil rea Ji’r*!, e triift, will be pleased 
witli tilt’ Eiufr.vvinjf annexed, wliich repiesentti a 
I'.iri-siaii i<l/t .ittireil tnr the proiiipiiaiie The 
Hiott stiikiiitt parts of tier dre^s are, a robe ot 
jaeonot muslin, a pelciiiicof tulle, and a hat of 
plaited sti aw. 
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n i iiTiis. 

Sons 1o lailv Ann Coltn and the lady 
of ’■irc-:idinir.d Sir li. and to tin* 

nivcN of c'olonrl Mayne, Air. N. Elli¬ 
son, Air. V. S. L. Grenfell, Air. L. 
ilaubury of Clapton, Air. T. Anderson 
ofClaphani, captain If. 13. Henderson, 
Mr. 11. 11. Sne\d, Air. E. C. Alac- 
jNagliten, and Air. C. Diinsdale. 

'I'wins to lady Jane IVcl. 

DaUj-rliters to lady Jane Wodehousc 
and l.*<!y Cornewall, and to the wives of 
major-jrcneral Cookson, Air. H. VV. 
AVynn (envoy at Copenlia^fcn), the hon. 
G. Dawson, Dr. Gralt.iiii of Ikitli, Air. 
T. IJlayney of Evesliani, the n'v. 
Mr. Dntlield, and Mr. Lucas of Eins- 
bury-spaare. 

.V J ns 1 A GES. 

Lord Tkynii.vm, to Miss Sarah Era- 
bazon. 

Mr. 1*'. J. Keene, to Alis.s Emma Da¬ 
venport ot Hampstead. 

Captain llawdon, to lady (h'C- 
morne. 

Air. U. Ward, of Wbiteball, to Airs. 
Lewin of (^lv■en(li.sh■.sf|ua^e. 

Air. J. AIaleulmsuu,‘tu Ali.ss Baltyc of 
Kensin^fton. 

Mr. H. Willoughby, to AlissOwynne 
of Teigntnonth. » 

Mr. (-'. Ilroivnlow, M.P^ to Aliss 
Jane ALic-iumI of liana. ; **' 

The rev. S. Curweib of Frorno, to 
Airs Davies. 

Air. R. Sanrin, ilephcw to the mar- 
nnis of Tliomitnfl, to lady Mary 
Ryder. 

Mr. C. (TlrtJlarkp, to Aliss Novtdlt». 

Air. J. 'K. .Saunders, to Airs. Baker 
of Worcester. 


Air. John Birnet, of Pentonville, to 
Miss Sarah Dixon of Firzny-sqnare. 

Air. J. Hayward, to ALsa Goodson 
of C^amherwell. 

Dr. Aldcrson, to Aliss lierthon. 

Eugene de la Rive, to the eldest 
daughter of tlie late Dr. Alarcet. 

Air. W. Watkins, of Horsham, to 
Miss Winckworfh. 

Mr L. H. Cha ndler, of Islington, to 
AI iss Alargaret Street. 

fiEA Til A. 

Dll. Chaui.es Man.ners Sutto.v, 
urehhishop of Canterbury. 

Mr. 'J'. Divet, M F. 

tieneral the hon. Cl. Hope. 

Licntenaiit-geiieral Mar-intyre. 

At Italhani, Airs. Earn.'thavv. 

At Fulham, Mr. AI. Bnrchell. 

At .Stepney, from the. effect of light¬ 
ening, Air. VV. Dowell, in the service u# 
the India company. 

Mr. Woollett, of (Miiselhurst. 

Air. J. Gihsun, of ILudcney. 

At Bermondsey, Mr. Iseliii. 

At VWst-Brixttm, Mrs. Spenecr, 

At Whiltoii, the relict of Air, G, 
Gostliiig. 

Found drowned in a iish-pond, the 
rev. Robert Loxain. 

Drowned while bathing near Graves¬ 
end, Mr. J. Pngh, of the firm of Pngli 
and Heilman. 

Tiie second daughter of the late Sir 
G, Chad. 

From illness occ,'isioneil hy long-con¬ 
tinued work and sedentary corifinement 
in the .'tervice of a dress-maker, Aliss 
Catharine Aram, at the age of 19 
years. 

The dowager countess of Suffolk. 

The widow of colonel Seymour. 


s " ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

T • 1 '» t«o. Jong for onr page.s. If we should insert It, we must 

divide It; and the inconvenience ol a continuation would be more felt in this Case 

less"** bi-oKeltp^^^^ J>fcause the excitement, being greater in poetry, would 

n,rfc J'o ^collections of a School-Girl are trifling, tHbugh the vivacity of some 
parts would almost atone lor the frivolity of others. * * 

no name which they hear, if they have 

opowt , and those which J. W. has sent, are not only pointhis hut absurd. 

Williaml compress the intended biography of Waltev 

au’^eptwl ’ continuations, bis offer will be 
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Tltis day is publisbed, 8vo<, prica 6^.. 

T he consistency of the 

DIVINE CONDUCT IN UEVEAL- 
ING THE DOCTRINES OF REDEMP¬ 
TION. 

Part the Seponu, lieing the HULSEAN 
LECTURES for ihe Year 1813. Hy 
Hknhv Alford, M.A., Vicar of Wymes- 
wold, Ijeicestershirc, ami late Fellow of 
I’riiiity College. 

Cambridge: J. tiiid J. J. Deiuhton. 
Loudon : G. F. and J, Rivington. 


INTF.LLV.CTUAI. TOWllR'^, UV 
WUIGIIT. 

In A ian'e volume H^o.,plIcc I2s. in rloUi,^ 

•r^SSAYS oil the INTELLEC- 

TUAL POWERS of MAN; to 
wliicb is annexed an Analysis of Aristotle's 
Logic, by Thomas Reid, D.D., F.H.S,, 
Professor of Aloral Pliiloiopliy in the Uni¬ 
versity of Glasgow. A new edition, with 
Notes, Scctiotial Hoads, Questions for Exa¬ 
mination, Translations of all the Classic.al 
Qnulafioiis, and a Synoptical Table of Con- 
lonts, by the Rev. G. N. Wbioht, M. A, 

‘ What a CTUlif} ing e\iJenci) of the g(o\(tU of a 
pure ami moral taste in weicty docs the republi- 
catioii of such a work as I*n>lcssor Keid's aifoid !' 

London: Printed for I'ho-mas Tegg, 73, 
Cboapsidc, and sold by all o.tber Booksellers. 
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Oa the SIstof March. 1843, will be pubVishod, 6vo., 
price Is., the First Number of a monthly [leii- 
odical, entitled 

the ARTIST’S and AMA- 

JL TEUR’S MAGAZINE; a work de¬ 
voted to the Interests of the Arts of Design 
alid the CuUivatiott of Taste. Edited by ' 
E. V. RlPPlNOtLLE. 

No prodnetions of human iagenulty have Iwen 
honoured with a larger sharo of tlio approliatiun 
aiulcatueni of liberal and enlightened men of all 
ages, and, as a means by which pleamiiu and in- 
struetiuii are convpyeil, have higher claims to tho ' 
hoiiinge ofmaukiwl, than the Arts of F.duting and 
Sculpture: but while tliese arts li.-iro iieeu the 
theme of praise and t)i« objeets of .idmiraluui, less 
h.ui been dune to f.rciUtute tlio sttiilv of lliein than 
of any other branch of rellned and nsel'iil know¬ 
ledge ; so that, in their higher nttrlbuh's, iu their 
nature, iufliiunco, ami claims, they are f.ir liws ge¬ 
nerally uuilerstnod tliau aiilijecis of similar iiUecest 
anil importance. 

The principal olijcct of tho iirnjivteil work is to 

OPKN AX CFFieirXI SOUKCF. OF tVFOUU M'KiN nil tllC 

siibji'ct of the Fine Alts, I'aiiiting, Sciilpliiro, and 
Areliiteetnre, and thus to atUniipt to lelnrm, ciiUi- 
Vute, and rcUne the iniblie biMe. 

Tile menua prn)ios(<d are a vaiied series of plain 
and comprehensii e Lssaj'. given in .■ popular iViriii, 
witii Ui.igruins, llhistr.iiions, and oiigiii.il Designs. 

ttunsidering the madeqiniey of mcli means of 
insli'iicliou as me at present open to the iiublic, 
there is aliiindant reason toliuiw that the evecutinti 
of the projected plauwol be utUnided with higlily 
useful aud impoitanl results. 

This work, under tlie sanction of the nior.- coin- 
preliensivo title, * Fine Arts,* w ill oee.-isioiially olfer 
remarks and examples of Fiictry, <iiid peihaiis 
K..says and Notices on Musie anil tlie Diania, as 
matters clusidy ailieil with ll.e Aitsuf Di'sigii; anil 
it.will contain (in |«rti)— 

A Di>i8ertalion on tlio Subject oiT.iste—An Oii- 
giaal Hypothesis of lleaiily—An Int estig.iluui of 
the Merits of Ancient aud Modem Art—Present 
Condition of Art, Foreign and Native—Fiospeets 
of Uritish Art—Tlicory and I’rnctiee of Ail—^Ap¬ 
plication of the Fine to the t’sefiil Aits. 

Lighter matter will lie iidded, anil will apiic>ir 
under the title of * Oossipiiigs wiiii a I’aiiiter.' 
which may isissini.y embrace some of tlie topics 
and occurrences of the day. Als i, ‘ .<V Fuui Veins' 
Residence in Italy,’ by tlie Kditur. 

It is likewise intended that ‘Tin: Arlist's and 
Araub'ur’sMngaaine' shall contain epitiiniised tiiuis- 
latkiusfrom foreign, ancient, and rare works outlie 
suliject of Art, saeli as arc inarecssildc to the 
general reorlcr, both from Uieir higii price and llic 
luiigiiiigcs in which they are written. 

%• 'The Vrospeotus, detailing the plan of tho 
work, may lie olilidned hiiatis of oil boukscllois. 

Londnn: Longman, Brown, Green, 
and Longmans. 
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L ectures on the British 

and AMERICAN CONSTITU¬ 
TIONS ; a Comparative View of the Con¬ 
stitutions of Great Britain and tbe United 
State# of America. In Si.K lAtctuves. By 
P. F. Aiken, Advocate. 

London: Longman, Brown, and Co.; 
and Hamilton and Co. Bristol: Strong. 
Edinburgh ; Blackwood. Dublin: A. 
Milliken. 
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OLD LONDON BRIDGE. 


The antiquity of the ancient wooden 
bridge erected over the Thames has given 
rise to niucii controversy; Stow and other 
authorities making mention of its existence 
in the year 994 , when Swegen or Sweyn, 
King of Denmark, besieged the city of Lon¬ 
don both by land and water. We may, 
however, collect with certainty, from the 
Saxon annals, that no bridge existed at 
London in the year 993 , Aniaf the Dane 
having in that year sailed up the Thames 
with a fleet of ninety-three ships, and 
ravaged the country on both sides. This 
invasion could scarcely have been suc¬ 
cessful, had there been a bridge over the 
river, as there can be little doubt that the 
citizens of London might have fortitiedit 
in such a manner as to obstruct the pas¬ 
sage. From these circumstances, which 
are confirmed by other probabilities, it 
would appear that the first wooden bridge 
at London was erected in the reign of 
Etheldred, towards the year 1016 , when 
Cnut, King of Denmark, caused an ex¬ 
tensive canal to be cut on the south side 
of the Thames, for the purpose of carry¬ 
ing his ships through to the west side of 
the bridge. 

From a special charter of Henry I., 
granted to Ralph, Bishop of Chichester, 
for exempting the manor of Alcestone 
and other lands from the expenses attend¬ 
ing the construction, repairs, &c. of the 
wooden bridge of London, it appears that 
all such charges were supported by the 
public. As early as the ssd of Henry I., 
certain lands were appropriated for the 
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repairs of the bridge, a gift ofyfwe skifling* 
per annum having been made from the 
same, by Thomas Arden, to the monks of 
Bermondsey. 

In the year 1136 , the wooden bridge 
was totally consumed by Arc; and another 
which liud been constructed fell into 
such a state of decay, in 1163 , that the 
king (Henry I.) ordered it to he rebuilt 
under the inspection of Peter, chap¬ 
lain or curate of St. Mary Cole-church, 
and who, in those days, was celebrated 
for his skill in architecture. These con¬ 
tinual expenses at' length became bur¬ 
densome to the people, who, when the 
lands appropriatetl for repairs fell short 
of their produce, were taxed to make up 
the deficiencies: it was accordingly re¬ 
solved that a stone bridge should be con. 
structed, a little to the west of the old 
wooden fabric. This unilcrtaking was 
commenced in the 22d Henry L, under 
the management of Peter, the curate 
above mentioned, who received great 
encouragement and patronage ■, the kin^ 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury having 
contributed the sum of one thousand 
marks towards the accomplishment of 
the design. We find, however, that in 
the third year of King John, Peter cither 
died, or, in consequence of his advanced 
age and infirmities, became wholly inca¬ 
pable of fini.shing his task. According to 
the opinion of most of our antiquaries, 
the completion of the work was intrusted 
to the care of Serle Mercer, William 
Almain^ and Benedict Botewrite, iiicr- 
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clinnts; by wliom, in the year ia09, was 
tcniiinnted the Intilding of the first stone 
bridge at London. We are, moreover, 
told by the aiitliors referred to, that “ the 
master mason of this {'I’cat work not only 
erected the chapel here, but likewise en¬ 
dowed the same for two priests, four 
clerks/* &e. This chapel, ilctlicated to St. 
Tliomas, was a handsome Gothic struc¬ 
ture, built on the east side of the bridge. 
It had an entrance from the river as well 
ns from (he street, ami was beautifully 
paved with black atid white marble. In 
the centre of it was a scjmichral monu¬ 
ment, seven feet and a half by four, un<ler 
which, according to Stow’, Peter of Cole- 
chnrch was interred. In the year I26f;, 
the chapel and its appurtenances were 
given by Henry III. to the master, bre¬ 
thren, and sisters of St. Katharine, near 
the Tower of London, for the term of five 
years. So many chantries were subse¬ 
quently added, that in the twenty-third of 
Henry VI., four chaplains were attached 
to it, who were chiefly supported by cha¬ 
ritable legacies. 

Notwithstanding the sums c.\pendcd 
in the construction of the stone bridge, 
such was its ruinous condition in 1280 
(about seventy years alter its tormiiiation), 
that the citizens of liOiulon were obliged 
to petition Kdwanl I. to order a grant 
for its repair. Its dilapidated state was 
in a great measure attnbiuable to a cala¬ 
mitous fire which broke out in Southwark 
four jears after the bridge was fmisbed. 
Multitudes ru'^hed out of London to assist 
in extinguishing the flames, which unfo.-- 
tiuiutcly seized uii the opposite cud, and 
thus enclosed the crowd literally between 
two fires. It was calculated that upwards 
of three thousand persons perished in the 
devouring element, or were drowned by 
overloading the boats which ventured to 
their assistance. In addition to the ruin 
caused by this di.sastcr, five arches of the 
bridge were destroyed by the ice and 
floods after the great frost of 1282. In 
consequence of these various calamities, 
Edward, in the ninth year of his reign, 
“ granted to tiie bridge-keeper a brief or 
license to ask and receive the charity of 
his well-disposed subjects throughout the 
kingdom, towards repairing the same” 
[the bridge]. And i n the ensuing year, “ his 
mnjesty issued out other letters patent for 
taking customs or toll of all commodities 
in London, 'o he applied to the repairs of 
the bridge; viz. of every man on foot 


bringing merchandize or other things sale¬ 
able, and passing over the said bridge, 
and he taking himself to other parts, one 
farthing; of every horseman passing that 
bridge, and he taking himself to other 
parts as aforesaid, with merchandise or 
other saleable things, one penny; of every 
saleable pack carried and passing over the 
bridge, one lialfpcnny.” 

According to the measurement made 
in 172.?, the stone bridge of London was 
915 feet long, 4'1 feet high, and 7.T feet 
wide; hut, as houses were erected on 
each side, the passage between was not 
more than '25 feet in width. A ruriuns 
tradition formerly [irevailed witli regard 
to the foundation of the bridge, which 
was vulgarly supposed to have been laid 
upon woolpacks. At the period of its ori¬ 
ginal construction, a tax had been levied 
on wool, in order to defray a portion of 
the expenses ; and hence, probably, arose 
the mistake. In one part was a draw¬ 
bridge, protected on the north side by a 
strong tower, the building of which was 
commenced in 142(5. From the summit 
of the tower were usually exposed the 
heads of those who had fallen cither by 
the axe or by the sword during the va¬ 
rious party feuds which in former times 
agitated the kingdom. Amongst other 
appalling exhibitions of this sort, were 
disfilayed the heads of several individuals 
wlio had been executed for their refusal 
to acknowledge Henry VIII. as supreme 
head of the church of England. The first 
who suffered under the act by which that 
monarch was so constituted, were some 
Carthusian monks of tlie Charter House, 
with their prior, John Houghton. The 
most eminent of those who perished on 
this occasion were Bishop Fisher and Sir 
Thomas? lore. From an interesting work 
written by Hall, and entitled The Life 
and Death of that renowned John I^ixhcr, 
Jiishup of London, we extract the follow¬ 
ing curious passage: — 

“ The next day, after his burying, the 
head being parboyled, was pricked upon 
a pole, ami set on high iqion London 
Bridge, among the rest of the holy Cnr- 
tliusians* heads that suffered death lately 
before him. And here I cannot omit to 
declare unto you the miraculous sight of 
the head, which, after it had stood up the 
space of fourteen dayes upon the bridge, 
could not be perceived to waste nor con¬ 
sume; neither for the weather, which 
then was very hot; neither for the par- 
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boyling in hot water, but grew tiaily 
iresher and fresher, so that in his lirctiine 
he never looked so well ; for his cheeks 
being beautified with a comely red, the 
face looked as though it had beholden 
the people passing liy, ami would have 
spoken to tlicm; which many took for a 
miracle that Almighty God was pleased 
to show above the course of nature in 
this preserving the fresh and lively colour 
ill his face, surpassing tlie colour he had 
being alive, whereby was noted to tlie 
world the innocence and liolincsse of this 
blessed iiither, that thus innocently was 
content to lose his head in defence of 
his mother the Holy Catholiqiie Church 
of Christ. Whweforc, the people coming 
daily to sec this strange sight, the passage 
over the bridge was so stopped with their 
going and coming, that almost neither 
cart iior horse could passe; and there¬ 
fore, at the end of fourteen dales, the 
executioner was commanded to throw 
downe the head in the night-time, into the 
river of Thames ; and in the place thereof 
was set the head of the most blessed and 
constant martyr. Sir Thomas More, his 
companion and fellow in all his troubles, 
who suflcred his passion the (>th of July 
next following.” 

With regard to the reiique of the cele¬ 
brated chancellor, the circumstances re¬ 
lated are scarcely less cxtraonlinary. Jn 
his life, written by his great graiulson 
Thomas More, and printed London, 172G, 
it is aliirmed that “ the hayres of his head 
being almost gray before his inartyrdomc, 
they seemed afterwards, as it were, rea- 
ilisli or yellow.” The daughter of Sir 
Thomas More is said to have preserved 
his head iu a leaden ease, atul to have 
ordered Its interment with her own bodv 
in tile Kuper vault, under a chapel ad¬ 
joining St. Dunstan’s, Canterbury. 

In H71, Thomas Falconbridgc, com¬ 
monly called the Bastard, besieged the 
gate, bridge, and building.s, but was 
gallantly repulsed by the citizens. At 
that period, the houses on the brivlgc 
were few in number; but afterwards, 
in the time of Stow the antiquary, both 
sides were built up, so that the whole 
length presented the appearance of 
a large street. The bridge consisted of 
twenty arches of unequal dimensions, but 
all sufficiently capacious to permit vessels 
of considerable burden to pass under 
them with goods. Nevertheless the dan¬ 
gerous passage through them, gave rise 


to many proverbs and quaint sayings, 
amongst which may be mentioned the 
following:—“ If London Bridge had 
fewer eyes, it would sec Cir better;” and 
also another, which is quoted in Bay’s 
Vimplent Co/feciioit of En«luh Proverbs, 
London, 1787. — “ London Bridge was 
made for wise men to go over, and fools 
to go under.” The numerous piers, too, 
and tile extension of the slcrihif's in¬ 
tended for tlie preservation of tlielbiinil- 
atioii-pilcs, greatly obstructed the course 
of the water, and increased the rapidity 
of the stream. The houses on each side 
of the bridge projecting in a most fright¬ 
ful inaiiiier, gave an appearance of dc- 
furiiiity to the arches, and in many places 
concealed them altogether. In this state 
of things, it may be easily conceived that 
accidents frequently occurred, both to the 
boats passing under the bridge, and to the 
inmates of the houses. An act of the 
highest intrepidity and humanity is re¬ 
corded of Biimiuid Osborne, ancestor to 
the Duke of Leeds, and wlio, in 15.7G, 
was apprentice to Sir William Hewot, a 
cloth-worker residing in one of the houses 
on the bridge. A maid-servant care¬ 
lessly playing with the infant daughter of 
her muster, at the window of an upper 
story, the child suddenly sprung from lier 
arms, and fell into the river. Without a 
moiiicut’s hesitation, Osborne plunged 
into the water, and, being an expert 
swimmer, soon brought the infant in 
safety to the arms of the grateful father. 
The courage of the apprentice was not 
without its recompense, as, several years 
afterwards, Sir Williuin rejected many 
advantageous proposals of marriage for 
liis daughter, and, with her hand, be¬ 
stowed her immense fortune on her gal¬ 
lant preserver. Osborne became Sheriff 
of London in 1575, and Loril Mayor in 
1.582. 

In the year 1582, a Diitchiiian, named 
Peter Morice, constructed a water-engine , 
for the supply of Thames water to the 
citizens of London ; who, says Maitland, 
in his Hidory of hondon, “ granted him 
a lease fur hvo hundred years, at the 
yearly rent of ten shillings, for the use 
of the Thames water, and one arch and a 
place for fixing his mill upon.” In 1710, 
“ the property was sold to one Richard 
Seams, citizen and goldsmitii, who divided 
the wiiole property into three hundred 
shares, at five hundred pounds each share, 
and made it a company.” 
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It has been stated, though, we believe, 
on (questionable authority, that during the 
ternble plague of 1665, the ii>l)abitants of 
the bridge were free from its ravages. 
This circumstance was attributed to the 
ceaseless nishing of the river beneath. 

London Bridge suffered greatly from 
the disastrous fire of 16'66, tiie build¬ 
ings on it having been totally consumed, 
with the exception of the chapel and 
a few houses at the south end, which 
had been built during the reign of King 
John. Within five years after this cala¬ 
mitous occurrence, the nortit end was 
completely rebuilt; and, in five years 
more, the south end also was Bnisbed. 
In the year 1722, the old drawbridge was 
taken up, precisely on the fiftieth anni¬ 
versary from the period of its construc¬ 
tion. On the same day a new one was 
commenced, and tenninated in les-s than 
five days. The gate at the south end was 
again damaged by fire in 1725: it was 
rebuilt in the year 1728 , at the expense 
of the city. 

During the years 1756 and 1758, va¬ 
rious Acts of Parliament were passed to 
improve and widen the passage both over 
the bridge and throiigii the arches. A 
temporaiy wooden bridge having been 
erected for the accommodation of the 
pul)lic during the progress of the inipiovc- 
ments which had been ordered, tlie houses 
on the old bridge were demolished ; the 
width of the street in the centre was in¬ 
creased from 2.7 feet to 31 feet; and on 
each side was i.'tised a stone pavement, 


seven feet in breadth, for the convenience 
and security of foot passengers. The two 
centre arches of the bridge were thrown 
into one, by which means the passage of 
boats, &c. was greatly facilitated. These 
measures were imperatively required in 
consequence of numerous accidents, by 
which, at difFeremt periods, several thou¬ 
sand lives had Itcen lost. 

On the 4th of July, 182S, the Royal 
assent was given to “ An Act for the re¬ 
building of London Bridge, and for the 
improving and m<nking suitable .‘ipproaches 
thereto.” It was determined to retain 
the old bridge till the completion of its 
successor, tlic site of which was fixed at 
about 100 feet westward of the old edi¬ 
fice, St. Saviour’s Church standing above 
it. On the 1.5th of March, 1824, tlic first 
pile of the work was driven near the 
southern end of the old bridge, opposite 
the arch called the second lock from the 
Surrey shore, at the cast end of the cotter 
dam, of which it formed a part. On the 
15th of June, in the following year, the 
first stone of the new bridge was laid by 
the Lord Mayor (Aldcrm.nn John Gar- 
ratt), in presence of Ilis Royal Highness 
the Duke of York, the Court of Aider- 
men, a large party of the Common Coun¬ 
cil, and several personages of distinction. 
Our limits prevent us from entering into 
minute details of this interesting cere¬ 
mony ; hut the reader who desires a more 
particular account, may derive mucli gra¬ 
tification by referring to the “ Chronicles 
of London Bridge, by an Antiquary.” 
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{Continued from p. 8.) 


THE TURKISH AMBASSADOR, AND KOSCI¬ 
USKO. 

One evening at Liuly-’s we met a 

party, consisting chiefly of ainhn.ssadors 
from diffferent nations, and other strangers. 
I had not long entered the room when 
our ho.stcs.s led me up to the Turkish 
ambassador, and (lc.sired me to “ make 
the agreeable to him.” — " Can he speak 
French?” said I. — “ No, but here is a 
gentleman who will interpret between 
vou.” At the sanie lime she introduced 


to me a gentleman in an Asiatic costume, 
and 1 readily seated myself by the Turk, 
lie was a little elderly man, splendidly 
attired in the dress of lii.s country; and I 
prepared to answer his questions. One 
of them was, how long I had been in 
Paris; and when my reply, “ A few days 
only,” was repeated to him, he said, not 
very gallantly, “ that he concluded so, 
from my complexion f wliich, I wa.s very 
conscious, was tanned by the broiling heat 
of the sun on the recent journey, to a red 
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brown. At last we ceased to converse 
through our interpreter, and substituted 
vigils for wonls. Vor instance, lie took 
liiii, and made me understand that he 
wanted to know what I called it; and 
1 tried to make him comprehend that 
it was fan in English, and eventail in 
French. lie then pronounced its nama 
in Turkish ; and 1 was learning to speak 
it after him, when I was interrupted by 
iiiy husband, who, with a glowing cheek 
and sparkling eye, exclaimed, “ Come 
hither! Look, there is General Kosci¬ 
usko!”—Yes, we did see Kosciusko; 
“ Warsaw’s last champion !” he who had 
been wounded almost to death in dei'end- 
ing his country against her merciless in¬ 
vaders ; while (to borrow the strong, 
expressive figure of the poet) — 

“ WJnle Freedom sliriek’das Kosciusko fell 1" 

Instantly forgetting the ambassador, 
and, i fear, the proper restraints of polite¬ 
ness, 1 took my husband’s arm, and ac¬ 
companied him to get a nearer view of 
the Folish patriot, so long the object to 
me of interest and admiration. 1 had so 
often contemplated a print of him in his 
l\)lish dress, which hung in my own room, 
that r tliought I shonhl liave known him 
again any where; but whether it was ow¬ 
ing to t'le difference of dress, I know not, 
but I saw little or no resemblance in him 
to the picture. He was not much above 
the middle height, had high cheek-bones, 
and his features were not of a distin¬ 
guished east, with the exception of his 
eyes, wliich were fine and expressive, and 
he had a high healthy colour, llis fore¬ 
head wivs covered by a curled auburn 
wig, much to my vexation, as I should 
have liked to have seen its honourable 
sear. But his ajipcarance was pleasing, 
his countenance intellectual, his carriage 
dignified; and we were very glad when 
our obliging hostess, by introducing us, 
gave us an opportunity of entering into 
conversation with him. lie spoke English 
ns well as we did, and with an English 
accent. On our expressing our surprise 
at this unusual circumstance, he said he 
had learned English in America. The 
tone of his voice was peculiar, and not 
pleasing. However, it was Kosciusko 
who spoke, and we listened with interest 
and pleasure; though, at this distance of 
time, I am unable to say on what subject 
we conversed. What I am going to rer 
late, however, it was not likely that 1 
should forget. 


IJV 

During the course of the evening, while 
I was standing at some distance, but look¬ 
ing earnestly at him, and speaking to some 
one in his praise, contrasting, as 1 believe, 
his unspotted [latriotisiD with the then 
suspected integrity of Bonafiarte, he sud- 
ilenl v crossed the room, and, coming up 
to me, said, “ I am sure you were speak¬ 
ing of me, and I wish to know what you 
were saying,” — “1 dare not tell you,” 
replied t. — “Was it so severe,then V” — 
“ I bade him ask rny companion.” And on 
hearing her answer, he thanked me, in a 
tone of deep feeling. “ I have a favour 
to beg of you,” said he: “ f am told that 
you are a writer: pray do write some 
verses on me; a quatrain (lour lines) 
will be sufficient: will you oblige nieV” 
I told him I could rarely write extempore 
verses, and certainly not on such a sub¬ 
ject, as 1 should wish to do it all the jus- 
t’cc possible. “ Well, then,” said he, 
“ I w ill await your pleasure.” I saw him 
again only once before I returned to Eng¬ 
land; but the next time that his birth¬ 
day was commemorated at Paris, I wrote 
some verses on the occasion, and sent 
them to him i>y a private hand. What 
they were I know not, as I have n<j copy 
of them. But if I had I should not pre¬ 
sume to insert them here. 1 shall now 
indulge myself with gi\ ing the following 
brief extract of the life of the Jleru of 
Polnml: — 

Tliaddcus Kosciusko, who was born 
about the year 1752, was even more cele- 
bratcil for his devotion to the independ¬ 
ence of hi.s country than for his cxjiloit.s 
in arms. He was of a good tiiough not 
an o|Mileiit fiunily, and was educated at 
the school for cadets in Warsaw, where 
he made such progress in drawing and 
mathematics, that he was one of the four 
pupils clioscn to travel in foreign lands at 
the expense of the nation, in order to per¬ 
fect their education and talents. 

Kosciusko went into France, passed 
several years there in study, and returned 
to his country rich in varied knowledge, 
lie then obtained the command of a com¬ 
pany, and intended to pursue his career 
in the Polish army, when the conse¬ 
quences of an unfortunate attachment to 
the daughter of a field-marshal forced 
him to quit his country. He sailed for 
North America, which had just shaken 
off the yoke of England, and distinguished 
himself as the adjutant of Washington, in 
the war waged bv the new state against 
* 1 , :i 
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the mother country. Having earned and 
received the order of Cincinnatus, he re¬ 
turned to Polaiul, where he lived in retire- 
inctit till 1789. At this epoch he was 
promoted to the grade of luajor-gcncral 
by the Diet, who were then making vain 
ettbrts to restrain the influence of foreign 
powers. 

Kosciusko was as yet but little known, 
but, in 1792, the alfair at Dubrinka, 
where he defended, during six hours, 
with only 4000 men, a post attacked by 
1.5,000 Russians, acijuired him consider¬ 
able reputation. During that year he 
obtained equal ilistinction in the cam¬ 
paign, which he made under the young 
Pouiatow .ski; but the weakness of Stanis¬ 
laus rendered the most generous ettbrts 
useless. This monarch submitted to the 
conilitions which were imposed on him 
by llu.ssia; and, under the .senddance of 
a treaty of peace, he signed the ruin of 
Polaiul. 

The bravc.st officers of Poland, not 
being able to bear tbe shame of this trans¬ 
action, gave in their resignation. Kos¬ 
ciusko was one of the number, and 
becoming an object of sii-spicion to the 
imemics of his country, he was obliged to 
tint it: this added greatly to his credit 
teith the patriotic party, and obtained for 
etrn the title of “ French citizen ” from 
fne Lcgi-slative Assembly of France. 

» He retired to Leipzig; and when his 
friends at Warsaw resolved (o take arms 
against the Russians, they delu} cd not to 
inform him that they had chosen him for 
their chief. 

At length, after some prudent delays, 
which he thought necessary to ensure 
success, he yielded to the impatience of 
the Poles in 1794, and reached Cracow 
at the very moment when Madidinski had 
niiscd the standai'd of insurrection, and 
he himself had been declared supreme 
chief of the national forces. 

Never did he abuse the honourable 
confidence which was thus placed iu him! 
To be briefi Warsaw was delivered from 
the presence of the Russians, and Kos¬ 
ciusko saw himself at the head of an 
army of 50,000 men, 25,000 of whom 
were regular troops. 

It was with this force that he had to 
resist at the same time the Russians and 
the Prussians. Frcdcric-William the Se¬ 
cond, who had just failed against the 
French, seemed to wish to revenge him¬ 
self for the aftront on the Polos ; and at 


the beginning of 1794 he marcheii against 
Warsaw at tne head of 40,000 men. 

Kosciusko, who could oppose to him 
at this point only 15,000, had, notwith¬ 
standing, the courage to attack the enemy, 
blit at S/czckocin (9th of June, 1784), 
after a murderous battle, in wliich he had 
two horses killed under him, he was 
obliged to retire to an entrenched camp, 
which covered the eapitid; and there, for 
two months, he rcsistcil the most violent 
and reiterated as.saults. 

At the same time, by his well-prin- 
cijiled olfbrts, he succeeded iu keeping in 
order a furious populace, reaily to give 
way to the most terrible exces.si;s. Scarce¬ 
ly was Kosciusko delivered from the 
Pm.ssians hj the diversion elfected by the 
insurrection of La tirando Pologne itself, 
when he saw the Rii.s.sian army of Su- 
warrow advance agaiiLst him, and that 
which Fersea commanded. It was in 
vain that lie tried to prevent the junc¬ 
tion of these two armies : he was attacked 
on the ‘1th of flctober at Macijowich, by 
very superior forces, and disputed the 
victory with them, with desperate valour, 
during the whole day; at last, covcreil 
with wounds, he fell, exeluiming, " Finis 
Poloniie ! ” and would have expired under 
the sabres of the Cossacks; but, happily, 
he was rccogni.sed, and in an instant 
■saved uiid guarded hy his enemies, who 
surroimded him with every mark of re¬ 
spect. 1 le was then conducted as a pri¬ 
soner to Pctersbiirgh; but as the Eiii- 
pre.ss shiU'ed not the feelings of the troops 
respecting him, he remained there two 
years, conjined in a dungeon, and was not 
released from it till the death of Cathe¬ 
rine ! 

Paul, highly to his honour, set him at 
liberty immediately after this event, and 
lavished on him every attention possible 
and every mark of esteem. The first use 
which Kosciubko made of his liberty was 
to visit England, where he arrived, suf¬ 
fering from the wounds he had received, 
and in such ill health that he was 
scarcely able to stir from his sofa. Soon 
after, the Whig Club presented him with a 
sword of honour; and then, to show his 
patriotic struggle had rendered him an 
object of admiration and respect, crowded 
round the sick couch of this blameless 
hero. 

From England he again went to 
America, where he passed many years 
with his ancient companions in arms. 
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He tlicnce returned to France in 1798, 
where he was received with many marks 
of esteem; and he found there several 
of his countrymen, who had enlisted 
themselves under the banner of the new 
republic. Those who had served in tlic 
army of Italy sent him the sabre of John 
Sobieski, found at the Notre Dame dc 
Tiorelta. From that time he lived either 
at Paris or in a country iiouse, which he 
had hired near Fontainebleau. 

When Ihiounparte was going to invade 
Poland, in 1807, he wanted to make use 
of the venerated nau)e of Kosciusko to 
excite the people to revolt. Hut the 
Polish general had too much wisdom and 
experience not to see why the conqueror 
had recourse to him; and he replied to 
his invitation by a positive rcfnsal. 

Notwithstanding, a fabricated pro- 
rlamaliou to the Pules, signed with his 
name, was published in all the journals; 
nor was it till 1814 that he could appeal 
against this imposture: but for a lung 
time the truth was known in Europe, 
and the hero of Poland had nut ccuscd 
to be veneratcil in other countries; 
while the government of Buonaparte 
treated him us a suspected character. 

When the Russians entered France 
with the united armies, the former were 
surprised to find their ancient foe living 
near them and in peace. It was then 
that the following rencontre took place, 
which I shall relate in the words of 
Helen Maria Williams, and which, with 
very slight variations, I had the pleasure 
of hearing also from his friend, fellow-pa¬ 
triot, and soldier. General La Fayette:— 
“ When the allied troops were in France, 
a Polish regiment, forming part of the 
advanced guard of the Russian army, 
after expelling the French from Troyes, 
marched upon Fontainebleau. The 
troops were foraging in a neighbouring 
villirge, and were about to commit dis¬ 
orders which would have caused con¬ 
siderable loss to the proprietors, without 
benefit to themselves; such as piercing 
the banks, or forcing the sluices of some 
fishponds. While they were thus employ¬ 
ed, and their officers looking on, they 
were astonished to bear the word of 
command bidding tlicm cease, pro¬ 
nounced in their own language by a per¬ 


son in the dress of the upper classes of 
peasants*; but they ceased their attempt 
at further spoliation, and drew near the 
stranger. He represented to the troops 
the useless mischief which they were 
about to commit, and ordered them to 
withdraw. The officers, coming up, 
were lectured in their turn, and bcanl 
with the same astonishment the laws of 
predatory warfare explained to them. 

* When I had a command in the army 
of which your regiment is a part,* said 
he, ‘ 1 punished very severely such acts 
as you seem to authorise by your pre¬ 
sence ; and it is nut on those soldiers, but 
on you, that punishment would have 
fallen.’ 

“ To be thus tutored by a French far¬ 
mer, in their own language, in such cir¬ 
cumstances, and in such terms, was almost 
beyond endurance. But they soon beheld 
the peasants at the .same time taking off 
tiicir hats, and surrounding the speaker, 
as if to protect him in case of violence; 
while the uhlest among their own sol¬ 
diers, anxiously gazing on the features of 
the stMnger, were seized with a kind of 
involuntary trembling. Being now con¬ 
jured more peremptorily, though re¬ 
spectfully, to disclose his quality and his 
name, the seeming peasant, drawing his 
hand across his eyes to wipe off a starting 
tear, exclaimed with a half stifled voice— 

' 1 am Kosciusko! * The moment was 
electric. The soldiers threw down their 
arms, and falling prostrate on the ground 
according to the custom of their country, 
covered their heads with dust. It was 
the prostration of the heart. 

“ On his return to his bouse, in the 
neighbourhood of this scene, he found 
a Russian military post established to 
protect it. 

** TheEmperor Alexander having learnt 
from M. de La Harpe that Kosciusko 
resided in that country, ordered him a 
guard of honour, and the country around 
his dwelling escaped all plunder and 
contributions.** 

I fear that this anecdote, so honour¬ 
able to Alexander, is not quite authentic; 
but it is said that he had a long inter¬ 
view with him. 

Nothing could induce Kosciusko to 
return into his own country. In 1315, 


* According to General La Fayette, he wore a sort of gardener’s dress as he was working 
in his garden; an employment, wlilcli, as I before said, he was very fond of. 
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he visited Italy; and afterward# took up 
his residence at Soleure, in Switzerland; 
and there he died, at the aec of 65, on 
the 16th of the tenth month (October), 
1817. 

Instantly his praises resounded through¬ 
out Europe! In every nation, in every 
country, justice was rendered to the 
courageous citizen soldier—to the vener¬ 
able patriot—who,without any other end 
in view than the happiness and inde¬ 
pendence of his country, devoted himself, 
for her sake, to every peril and to every 
sacrifice. 

It has been ascertained, that Kosciusko 
desired to have a private funeral, and 
certainly be was buried at Soleure; but 
his honoured remains were claimed by 
his grateful countrymen, and they were 
carried to the cathedral of Cracow, and 
deposited with public honours between 
those of John Sobieski and of Joseph 
Poniatowski. Ten years have passed 
away since Kosciusko died; but his 
memory is still green in the souls" of 
his countr}'men, and of those Frenchmen 
residing at Paris, to whom pure and 
genuine patriotism of all nations is still 
dear, and will, I trust, remain so for 
ever. 

In the month of February (I think), 
1850, a number of Poles, and of dis¬ 
tinguished Frenchmen, met to com¬ 
memorate the day of Kosciusko’s birth ; 
amongst the rest, General La Fayette, 
who was received with marked distinc¬ 
tion, and whose reply to the speech ad¬ 
dressed to him by the leading gentlemen 
present, eulogised his brother patriot and 
friend in his usual eloquent and impres¬ 
sive manner:— 

" C'est avec line vive satisfaction et 
une protbnde reconnaissance ejue jc re- 
fois le portrait de mon ancicn frerc d’ar- 
mes, I’illustre Kosciusko, ce parfait type 
du courage, de rhonneur, et du pa- 
triotisme I’olonais. Notre amitid date 
de cinquante-trois ans, lorsque, dans la 
ri^volution Amt^ricaine, nous avons eu 
I’honneur de combattre sous le drapeau 
r^piiblicain des Etats-Unis. L’histoire a 
consaerd I’^poquc ou la Pologne, a la 
voix dc Kosciusko, se souleva pour re- 
ronqudrir son ind^pendance, ou ii voulait 
I’unir tout entifere dans une defense com¬ 
mune, et ou la glorieusc roais mal- 


heiireuse journ^c de sa captivite fit 
dchouer cette noble entreprise. On I’a 
vu, depuis, d^daigner tour k tour les 
avances, les cajoleries, de deux puissans 
empereurs, qni, au faltc dc ieur pros- 
pdrite, mettaient plus de prix k I’appui 
de son nom aupres de voiis, qu’a la magie 
de leurs triomphes et k la force de leiirs 
armes, et qni Ini offraient tout, exceptti 
les deux choses qu’il voulait, I’indupend- 

ance et la libertt^ de son pays.Voiis 

venez de dire, Monsieur, que les Pulonais 
vivaient de souvenirs; nmis il Icur ap- 
partient de vivre encore d’esp^rances. 
Je me sens uni de tout mon coeur a leurs 
voeux, et je vous remercic d’un present 
d’autant plus agr^able pour moi, qu’il est 
I’ouvrage d’un talent Wlonais, et qu’il 
m’est otfert par une main qui a retract^ 
avec tant de chaienr ct d’esprit la gloirc 
des l^ions Polonaises, pendant dcs an- 
ndes si honorables pour dies, et qui out 
servi a iiiaintenir cct esprit dc nutiunalitd 
(jue vous avez su conserver dans tuute.s 

les vicissitudes.il deviendra uii jour 

le salut de votre patric.’’ 

Tramhttion. 

(It is with lively satisfaction and pro¬ 
found gratitude that 1 receive the portrait 
of my ancient brothcr-in-anns, the illus¬ 
trious Kosciusko *, that perfect type of 
courage, of honour, and of Polish patriot¬ 
ism. Our friendship began fifty-three 
years ago, when in the American revolu¬ 
tion we had the honour to fight under 
the republican flag of the United States. 
History has consecrated the epoch when 
Poland rose at the voice of Kosciusko, to 
reconquer its independence, when he 
wished to unite the whole country in its 
own common defence, and when the glo¬ 
rious but unfortunate day of his captivity 
caused this noble enterprise to fail. 
Since that day we have seen him by turns 
disdaining the advances, the cajoleries of 
two powerful emperors, who, at the height 
of their prosperity, set a greater value 
on the support of his name in your eyes, 
than on the magical effect of their 
triumphs and of the force of their arms, 
and who offered him every thing except 
the two things which he desired; name¬ 
ly, the independence and liberty of his 
country. You have just said, Sir, that 
the Poles live on recollections, but it be- 


* ITic likeness was by Antoine Olcszczynski, the first Polish artist in his line, and the 
eloquent historian of his country’s glory is Leonard Cliodsko. 
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longs to them still to live on hopes, I 
also feel myself united to their wishes 
with ray whole heart; and 1 thank you 
for a present, which is the more agreeable 
to me, because it is the work of Polish 
talents, and offered to me by the hand 
which has traced with so much ardour 
and ability the glory of the Polish legions 
during years to them so honourable, and 
which have served to maintain that na¬ 
tional spirit which you have preserved 
through all vicissitudes. It will one day 
insure the salvation of your country.) 

I'o conclude: the name of Thaddeus 
Kosciusko is indeed one of the purest in 
the annals of war; and the lustre of his 
patriotism (as one of his biographers 
observes) faction itself could never sully 
or obscure. 

An address to his memory, published 
without a name in 1817, is so congenial 
to my feelings, that I shall venture to in¬ 
sert from it tlic following lines. After 
paying a proper respect to Campbell’s 
beautiful apostrophe to the champion of 
his country’s freedom,,the author says: — 

“ Though thou hast bade our world farewell, 

And left tiic blotted land beneath 
In purer, happier realms to dwell. 

With Wallace, Washington and Tell, 

Thou shar’st the laurel wreath, 

The Brutus of degenerate climes, 

A beacon light to other times! ” 

The following verses are probably, in 
the recollection of all who may read 
these nages, still I cannot forbear to in¬ 
sert tKem here as a fit conclusion to a 
memoir of Kosciusko: — 

“ Warsaw’s last champion firom her height survey’d, 
Wide o’er the field, a waste of ruin laid, — 

Oh 1 Heaven, he cried, my bleeding country save !— 
Is there no hand on high to shield the brave t 
Yet, though destruction sweqi these lovely plains, 
Hise, fellow men 1 our country yet renudns 1 
By that dread name, we wave the hand on high. 

And swear for her to live—with hertodlel 
He said, and on the rampart heights array'd 
His trusty warriors, few, but undismay’d, 
Yirm-paced, and slow, a horrid front they form, 

Still as the breeae, but dreadfVil as the storm; 

Low murmuring sounds along their banners fly, 
Kevenge, or death,—the watchword and reply; , 
Then peal’d the notes omnipotent to charm 
And the loud toiein toll’d tbifir last alarm! 

In vain, alas I in vain, ye gallant few. 

From rank to rank your volley’d thunder flew: 

O! bloodiest picture in the book of time, 

Sarmatia fell, unwept, without a crime j 
Found not a generous friend, a pitying foe, 

Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her woe! 

Dropp’d from her nerveless grasp the shatter’d spear, 
Clo^ her bright eye, and curb’d her high career ; 
Hope for a season bade the world farewell. 

And P'rccdout shriek’d — as Kosciusko fell! ” 


The Greek Secretary. 

During the rest of that memorable 
evening, when wc had the gratification 
of seeing the Polish patriot, and of con¬ 
versing with him, I did not venture 
to resume the scat next the Turkish 
ambassador, which I had so unceremoni¬ 
ously quitted; but I contrived to enter 
into conversation with the interpreter, 
whose handsome figure and features, 
added to the gracefulness of his costume, 
made him, next to our hostess, the most 
striking looking person in the assembly, 
lie spoke French fluently, and his man¬ 
ner was particularly pleasing. 

We had not conversed long, before 
he told me that he was secretary to tlic 
Turkish ambassador or embassy, (I forget 
which), adding,—“Madame, je suis 
Grec ct Chretien,’’ (I am a Greek and a 
Christian). Painful became the feelings 
with which I contemplated this noble- 
luoking and intellectual being, when he 
said this ! To see the Christian Greek 
waiting upon the Mahometan Turk 1 — 
waiting, as a sort of dependant, on one to 
whom he was by nature so evidently 
superior,—one with whom he could have 
nothing in common but a turban, and 
even his turban was of a more picturesque 
and graceful form than that of his mas¬ 
ter, setting off to the greatest advantage 
his long thick classic throat. He was 
such a realisation of that which 

one learns in early youth to form to 
one’s self of the storied sons of Greece, 
that even his dress, thougli certainly not 
that of the daj^s of Pcncles, became to 
me an object of interest. 

The robe or vest was of aurora- 
coloured cachemere: the under gar¬ 
ment white, and his under sleeves, from 
which he obligingly turned back the 
loose and coloured ones, that we might 
examine them, were of a sort of white 
crape, tastefully embroidered, as he told 
us, bv the hand of his wife. The more 
I talked with this interesting man, look¬ 
ing occasionally from him to the Turk, 
the more indignant I felt at the degraded 
state of the Greeks, and the more 1 
desired their restoration to independ¬ 
ence; little imagining that 1 should 
live to hail the arrival of that happy 
time, when 1 should not only see my 
own countij sharing in the honourable 
privilrae of rescuing the sons of Greece 
from the Mahometan yoke, but making 
strenuous, ami( I trust, blessed efforts to 
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promofc Christian education throughout 
the Greek isles, and difllisiiig through 
that long degraded and benighted coun¬ 
try a knowledge of the truths ot the 
gospel! 

VV^oiild that I could believe the Greek 
of whom I have been writing was alive, 
to welcome the joyful change in the 
situation of his countrymen ! But 1 was 
informed, soon after I left France, tliat 
the Turkish ambassador. Justly or un¬ 
justly, conceived a prejudice against him ; 
and that, having sent him back to Turkey 
on some plausible pretext, he caused him 
to be overtaken on his road, aiu' pri¬ 
vately murdered! 

When I heard this anecdote, 1 re- 
incmbcred with pleasure that 1 had for¬ 
saken the murderous Turk for the vir¬ 
tuous Pole. 

THE GRAND REVIEW. 

We had now been several days in 
Paris, and yet we bad not seen the 
First Consul! 1 own that my impatience 
to sec him hud been abated, by the 
growing conviction which I felt of the 
[)ossibIe hollowness of the idol so long 
exalted: for 1 lived amongst those who, 
though they had once believed him 
destined to' establish that liberty for 
which so much blood had been shed, 
were more than beginning to suspect 
that his own aggrandisement, and not 
that of France, had been the impelling 
motive of his actions; and, feeling dis¬ 
trust succeed to conlidcnce, and aver¬ 
sion to admiration, they were now 
exchanging idolatrous praise fur indig¬ 
nant censure. But still we were desir¬ 
ous of beholding him; and I was glad 
when we received a letter from our 
obliging acquaintance, Countde Lasteyrie 
informing us that Buonaparte would re¬ 
view the troops on such a day on the 
Place du Carousel ; and that he liad [iro- 
cured a window for us, whence we 
should be able to sec it to advantage. 
Blit, on account of my shortsightedness, 
I was still more glad when our friend, 
Lc Masquerier, a very successful young 
English painter, informed us that he had 
the promise of a window, for my hus¬ 
band and niysell^ in an apartment on the 
ground-floor of the Tuillcrics, whence 
we should be able to have a near view 
of Buonaparte: — our friends, therefore, 
profited by M. de Lasteyric^s kindness, 
and we went to the palace. 


As the time of seeing the First Consul 
drew nigh, 1 was pleased to feel all iny 
original impressions in his favour return. 
This might be a weakness in me, hut it 
was, I hope, excusable; and our sense of 
his greatness and importance was, us my 
husband observed, heightened by seeing 
the great man of our own country,— he 
who was there a sight himself to many,— 
crubs the Place du Caroubcl, with his 
wife on his arm, going, ns we liclicvcd, to 
gaze, like us, on at /etui a inoru/orfum/e 
man than himself: for, at that time, 
Charles James Fox had not seen Na¬ 
poleon Buonaparte. 

While waiting his appearance, we 
were interested in looking at, and occa¬ 
sionally conversing with, the friend of 
Lc Masquerier,—the gentleman to whom 
we were indebted for the apartment 
which we occupied. 

I have forgotten his name, but not his 
stor}'. The latter was remarkable. We 
were told that he had had his hair shaven 
close, for tlic better infliction of the axe 
of the guillotine; and 1 think, hut dare 
nut assert it, that he had even ascended 
its ladder, when news arrived of the fall 
of Robespierre, and the victim was saved ! 

Ilow 1 should have liked to have asked 
him whnt his sensations were at that mo¬ 
ment ! Blit it could not be — and before 
I could have even expressed such a wish, 
the object of it had left us. Besides 
Le Masquerier and ourselves, there were 
present an English oIBccr, (colonel, I 
think, of the Biiflis,} a gentleman who 
claimed the title of Newburgh, and had 
lossosscd it ever since George 111. called 
iiin“Lord Newburgh” one day at the 
cvec. A person in green and gold, 
Buonaparte’s livery, was also with us. 

The door which opened into the hall 
of the palace was shut, but, after some 
persuasion, 1 prevailed on the attendant 
to open it; and he said he would keep it 
open till the First Consul had mounted 
his horse, if I would engage that we 
would all of us stand upon the thrcsiiold, 
and not once venture l^yond it. 

With these conditions we promised to 
comply; and, full of eager expeltation, 1 
stationed myself where 1 could command 
the white marble stairs of the palace, — 
those stims once stained with the blood 
of the faithful Swiss Guards, and on 
which 1 now expected to behold the 
Pacificator, as be was called b^ the people 
and his friends — the hero of Lodi. 
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Just before the review was expected 
to begin, we saw several officers in gor¬ 
geous uniforms ascend the stairs, one of 
whom, whose helmet seemed entirely of 
gold, was, as my friend in green informed 
me, Eugene Ac Beauliarnms, A few mi¬ 
nutes afterwards there was a rush of 
officers down the stairs, and amongst 
them 1 saw a short pale man with his 
hat in his hand, who, as I thought, re¬ 
sembled Lord Erskinc in profile; but 
though my friend said in a whisper," Cest 
lui!" (it is he!) I did not comprehend 
that I beheld Ooonapakte till I saw him 
stand alone at the gate. In another mo¬ 
ment he was on his horse, and rode slowly 
past the window; while J, with every 
nerve trembling with strong emotion, 
ga/cil on him intently, endeavouring to 
commit each expressive, sharply-chiselled 
feature to memory: contrasting also, with 
admiring observation, his small simple 
hat, adorned with nothing but u little 
trieolonred cockade, and his blue co’dt, 
guiltless of gold embroidery, with the 
splendid head adornings and dresses of 
the officers who followed him. 

A second time he slowly passed the 
window; then, setting spurs to his horse, 
he rode amongst the ranks, where some 
faint huzzas greeted him from the crowd, 
on the opposite side of the Pkice du 
Carousel. 

At length, he took his station before 
the palace, and as we looked at him out 
of the window, we had a very perfect view 
of him for nearly three quarters of an 
hour. I thought, but perhaps it was 
fancy, that the countenance of Buona¬ 
parte was lighted up with peculiar plea¬ 
sure as the corps d’etite, wearing some 
mark of distinction, defiled before him, 
bringing up the rear, — that fine gallant 
corps, which, as we are told, he had so 
often led on to victory—^but this might be 
ray fancy. Once we saw him speak, ^ 
he took off his hat to remove the hair 
from his heated forehead; and this gave 
us an opportunity of seeing his front face 


and his features in action. Soon after, 
we saw him give a sword of honour to 
one of the soldiers; and he received a 
petition which an old woman presented 
to him; but he gave it unread to some 
one near him. At length the review 
ended, too soon for me. The Consul 
sprang from his horse. We threw open 
our door again, and, as he slowly re¬ 
ascended the stairs, we saw him very 
near us, and in full face again, while his 
bright, restless, expressive, and, as we 
fancied, dark blue eyes, beaming from 
under long black eyelashes, glanced over 
us with a scrutinising but cofiiplacent 
look; and thus ended and completed the 
pleasure of the spectacle. 

" What a hue body of men arc these 
soldiers! ” said Lord Newburgh, when 
Najjoleon had disappeared; — " and I 
think I am a good judge of soldiers, 
having been so long a field officer. Well,” 
added he, " I have seen a sight to last 
me for years — n-ay, for life! ” 

I could not speak — I had worked my¬ 
self up to all my former enthusiasm for 
Buonaparte; and ray frame still shook 
with the excitement 1 had undergone. 

The next day, however, sobered me 
again, but not much, as the next chap¬ 
ter will show; but it was certainly very 
natural that the sight of the First Consul, 
and the admiration which his classic fea¬ 
tures, and his general appearance on 
horseback, excited in us, should increase 
rather than diminish our interest in him: 

We saw him more, and we did not 
see Josephine — nor, strange to say, did 
I then feel any desire to see her; but 
since her injuries, her sorrows, and her 
death, 1 have regretted much that we 
made no effort to obtain a view of her as 
well as of that ungrateful husband, who 
sacrificed the woman that tenderly loved 
him, and whose fortunes were identified 
with his own, to the heartless and, as it 

S iroved, weak project of his selfish and 
atal ambition. 


{To be continued.) 


EVENING REFLECTIONS. 

BY 6. R. CARTER, ESQ. 

How have I loved the twilight hour! ” — Bvron. 

On heaven’s sapphire bosom the gorgeous clouds rcsl 
And the roses of sunset are strew’d in the West 
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And hush’d like a child is the beautiful deep, 

As it laves the dark pines on the brow of tlie steep. 

The gush of sweet waters, the murmur of bees. 

The fragrance of flow’rs, and the whisper of trees, 

(’oinbined their enchantment, and gave my heart power 
To feel the pure bliss of that exquisite hour. 

And as 1 beheld the rich clouds that were roll'd 
O’er the sky in their glory of crimson and gold, 

I thought how the spirit, released from its cures, 

Might bloom in a region immortal as theirs! 

But tiieir pageantry faded, and darker the hue 
Of the scene wax’d with heaven’s ethereal blue, 

And I thought how the mind in its vigour and bloom 
May be crush’d or obscured by the night of the tomb! 
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Thk philosophers of this matter-of-fact 
age have proved, perhaps to their own 
entire satisfaction, the utter impossibility 
of supernatural appearances. They have 
reasoned analytically and synthetically in 
support of their dogma that such appari¬ 
tions may always be traced to natural 
causes: I am hardy enough to maintain 
a contrary opinion. With the scanty 
portion oi scholastic lore which has fallen 
to my lot, 1 will not now presume to 
enter the arena of philosophical discus¬ 
sion : I shall content in 3 'sclf with simply 
relating a fact. Let not my reader pre¬ 
judge me; Jet it not be imagined that I 
am gifted with the marvellous faculty of 
second-sight, or that I am on visiting terms 
with the sheeted dead. The snows of 
hfty winters have chilled my imagination 
almost as much as the loss of youthful 
illusions has withered my heart: 1 am, 
therefore, neither a visionary nor an en¬ 
thusiast. I am neither a seer of strange 
sights, a dreamer of prophetic dreams, 
nor can I recollect that 1 nave ever been 
favoured with a single communication 
from the world of spirits; vet am I a be¬ 
liever in the possibility of such things. 
Why,—the reader will presently learn, if 
he have but patience to read this chapter 
to an end. 

In early life it was my fate to be inti¬ 
mately acquainted with an individual, be¬ 
tween whom and myself the similarity of 
our pursuits, as well the parity of our 
j'ears, cemented a strict friendship. My 
friend, an artist of some promise, was 


passionately attached to a young lady, 
who was by no means insensible to his 
merit; but insurmountable difficulties had 
hitherto prevented a union to which both 
looked forward as to an event whence 
alone their happine.ss could be dated. 
Great, indeed, were the obstacles wliich 
intervened between the lovers and the 
smiling perspective to which hope would 
occasionally point. Laura was an heiress, 
and Arthur had still to win the favours of 
fortune: she had her thousands, he but 
his pencil. The golden fruit, too, was 
strictly guarded, not exactly by the dra¬ 
gon of tile Hesperides, but by a scarcely 
less ruthless animal — a maiden aunt, in 
whose moral code poverty was set down 
as a crime of the deepest dye. Aunt 
Bridget, therefore, wisely endeavoured to 
inculcate on her young charge a suitable 
contempt for “ young men of no pro¬ 
perty.” 

Alter the lapse of some years, circum¬ 
stances separated me from my poor friend, 
whose letters, however, continued to ac¬ 
quaint me with his sorrows, and some¬ 
times with the faint hopes that at rare 
intervals brightened his path. Arthur 
had all the fire, the exuberant and even 
disordered imagination, of one passion¬ 
ately devoted to bis art. His nervous ir¬ 
ritability of temperament, producing over¬ 
excited feeling, frequently betrayed him 
into extravagances, which, had they pro¬ 
ceeded from one whose name stood higher 
on the scroll of fame, would have been 
deemed the brightest indications of gc- 
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nius, the sublime of inspiration, the very 
poesy of passion. In Arthur, they were 
but romantic absurdities — the wild and 
fitful ravings of an obscure enthusiast — 
a friendless, patronless, pcnnyless un¬ 
known, who, from the mournful solitude 
of his garret, chilled by every blast that 
blew, durst in fancy transport himself to 
the same heaven, and niingle with the 
same celestial forms, which lent to the 
creations of a Raphael their loveliness, 
their majesty, their divinity. Poverty ! 
is it for thee to shun the ridicule which 
is thy portion? — is it for thee to ad¬ 
vance one step farther, and dare to be 
sublime ? 

Arthur thus lived in a world which yet 
exists not for all — the glorious world of 
imagination — the sphere over which god¬ 
like" intelligences diffuse brightness and 
harmon}', by the exercise of that myste¬ 
rious power with which He of whom they 
are the image called into light a universe 
of chaos. Let not the comparison offend 
the wise in words, or shock the hollow 
sanctity which dwells upon the lip. But 
for these gifted exceptions to the sordid 
selfislmess of humanity (and, truth to say, 
they are not many), who would recognise 
in the creature the likeness of the Cre¬ 
ator ? By many was Arthur deemed a vi¬ 
sionary, a madman, a fool; and so, per¬ 
haps, he was; for his outward garb lacked 
much of that sleek and comely appear¬ 
ance which i)etukens an acquaintance 
with tlie grand science of thriving in the 
world. Of a truth, he was not clad in 
purple and fine linen, nor fared he sump¬ 
tuously every day. He was without pe¬ 
cuniary resources: need it be added that 
his friends were few ? His prospects were 
not cheering, nor were his dinners always 
abundant. But a truce to these details of 
suffering: Arthur thought not of them 
beyond the instant of their immediate 
pressure; and, at such moments, he was 
wont to retreat as speedily as might be 
from the world and its materiality of evil 
to those fairy scenes of ideality, those 
dreams of the painter and the poet, which 
almost reversed the order of his being, 
and substituted the illusions for the re¬ 
alities of life. His was an enviable sys¬ 
tem of philosophy. 

I have said that I was his confident; 
we knew each other; I was acquainted 
with his worth, his singleness of heart: 
he felt that, confided to my bosom, the 
secret of his sorrow was in safe keeping. 


This was much; and it was, perhaps, still 
more, that I treated not as the wander¬ 
ings of a diseased imagination the strange 
incomprehensible thoughts which gra¬ 
dually detached my friend from the posi¬ 
tive concerns of existence. I scoffed not 
at that wild and sombre sport of fancy — 
that self-inflicted torture — which, to Ar¬ 
thur, rendered the gift of an ardent soul 
the direst of earthly curses. The contents 
of his letters were gloomy, often myste¬ 
rious : nay, they were at times so inco¬ 
herent that 1 with difficulty resisted the 
impression that his moral sufferings had, 
indeed, overthrown his reason. But why 
should I, like the unfeeling world, have 
pronounced him mad? Weigh in the 
same balance the visionary’s day-dreams 
and the practical inconsistencies of his 
seif-appointed judges, and say, in favour 
of which party will the scale incline? 

Many months had elapsed since any 
tidings of Arthur reached me; and the 
circumstance distressed me the more, as 
I knew that one of his few consolations 
was to unburthen his heart of its sad se¬ 
crets —to unfold, to the sole friend whom 
he cherished,his destiny of evil. At length 
this ill-omened silence was broken: 1 re¬ 
ceived a letter from him, but mournful, 
indeed, were its contents. The unfeeling 
guardian of his beloved had sacrificed 
her on the altar of pride ; her wealth had 
served to gild the fading splendour of de¬ 
cayed nobility, and had purchased for her 
an alliance with an illustrious house, 
whose representative, in pity to his mort¬ 
gaged acres, had condescended to espouse 

— her gold. Aunt Bridget was in rap¬ 
tures : the first wish of her heart was 
gratified. At the trifling sacrifice of a 
girlish romantic passion, her niece had 
obtained a title. The superannuated vo¬ 
tary of the world, clinging to its follies 
still the faster as she advanced towards 
the tomb, knew not the splendid woes of 
hollow gre.ntness — recked not of the an¬ 
guish which wrin^ the heart, whilst the 
lips are tortured into smiles. To Arthur, 
the blow was annihilation: it crushed the 
spirit — it extinguished hope —it wither¬ 
ed the honest pride of the artist — it 
broke down the man. 

Ill a few weeks be again wrote to me, 

— for the last time. His letter I have 
carefully preserved, not only as a sad 
memorial of a dear and departed friend, 
but as a singular record of one of those 
inexplicable occurrences which belie the 
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reasonings of the prctcndcil i)hilosoplicr, 
and astound the intelligence even of the 
most gifted among Heaven’s creatures. 
The reader may arm himself with a smile 
of incredulity ; be it so. His scepticism 
tempts nie not into a labyrinth of argii- 
inent on a fact which I couKl not but 
believe, even had I the world’s wealth 
wherewith to purchase the consolation of 
a doubt. But let me not wander from 
njy narrative. Arthur’s letter — his last 
letter — was in substance as follows: 

* • * * 

* • “ I Ind perhaps done well 

to reserve for iny next meeting with my 
friend the strange recital which my pen is 
now about to trace. My next meeting ! 
Edward, we shall never meet again! I 
am not mad;— you will not call me so, 
though they who know me less will have 
it so. 

“ My sad story provokes a smile of de¬ 
rision,— ay, of pity, on the lips of those 
who, to humour the poor maniac, are 
fain to lend an ear to his frantic ravings. 
Some, too, deal with me as with a child, 
— swear to believe my tale, and then 
charitably exhaust their scanty store of 
science to prove that what I have seen 
transgresses the laws of nature — ex¬ 
ceeds the boundary of things possible. 
Oh ! could they but ])ersuade me to adopt 
their senseless theories! But no: it can¬ 
not be; for, if there is truth in Heaven, / 
saw it, 

“ Let me at once, and in few words, 
disclose my secret; for so passing strange 
is my tale, that ’tis only by hastening to 
its conclusion that 1 can again render 
myself familiar with the ideas and the 
phrases of ordinary men. About six 
weeks since i had passnl the night in 
writing, and whole sheets scattered in 
disorder on my table, bore evidence that 
the most smiling fancies are not always 
those which chase each other through 
the brain in rapid succession. Towards 
morning I felt feverish, from the absence 
of sleep, and had recourse to my usual 
remedy in such cases, — a bath. Scarcely 
was I in the water, when n»y lamp, for 
want of oil, gradually expired, and at last 
left me in total darkness. 

“ My frien ] I I must again beseech 
your indulgence. Be patient with me, 
and mock me not if I believe the testi¬ 
mony of my senses. 1 had almost fallen 
asleep in the bath, when I was aroused 
by a sudden shock. A clear silvery 


light was reflected upon every object 
ill the room. Before me stood one 
who gazed on me, as never man gazed. 
Astonishment and terror deprived me 
of the power to speak, whilst the 
spectre, advancing his left hand, pre¬ 
sented to my view the antiipie cameo,— 
that which I prized so highly, •—that 
which you may well remember was Laura’s 
gift, i could not be deceived : it was the 
same superb stone enclosed in its medal¬ 
lion. More than once my visiter waved 
it before my eyes, as though willing to 
afford me the opportunity of recognising 
its identity. Afterwards slowly raising 
his hand, and displaying three of his 
fingers, he distinctly pronounced the word 
—ZAm-, — and disappeared. 

“ The horror of this scene deprived 
me of all consciousness. On recovering 
possession of my faculties, I found myself 
m bed, and surrounded by a host of per¬ 
sons, whom my cries, involuntarily utter¬ 
ed whilst in a state of insensibility, had 
summoned to my aid. My first care was 
to order my servant to fetch the case in 
which I had deposited the medallion, 
and the fatal cameo. No sooner had the 
words passed iny lips, than Frederic turned 
pale as ashes, shuddered, and burst into a 
convulsive laugh. 

“ ‘ You know all! ’ said he, in the ac¬ 
cents of despair. 

“ Quick as lightning the thought flashed 
across my imagination, that my friends, 
desirous of amusing themselves at my 
expense, had bribed Frederic to [ilay the 
part of the apparition by which 1 had 
been so strangely disturbed. The idea 
was absurd; yet I clung to it with trans¬ 
port. 

" ‘ Ay,’ said I, ‘ I know all; but be 
assured that you shall nut escape un¬ 
punished.’ 

“ In the deepest agitation Frederick 
left the room, in about five minutes a 
violent explosion was heard. 1 ran to 
the pour fellow’s chamber, and found him 
weltering in his blood : — he had shot 
himself through the head I On his table 
lay a letter addressed to me, and couched 
in the following brief terms; ‘ I am a 

dishonoured wretch— I have stolen your 
jewels— but my life pays the penalty of 
my crime.* 

" On the perusal of this paper, the 
contents of wnich had been uictated by 
the most horrible desperation, I was 
seized with a violent access of fever, and 
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forcibly carried to my chamber. During 
tl)c whole of that fearful night, the un¬ 
earthly form which 1 had already seen 
never once quitted my bedside. This 
time the h[iectrc extended two of its 
bony fingers, and with a hideous laugh 
pronounced the word,— two/ 1 could 
now but too well interpret the warnings 
and llic mysterious gestures of iny visit¬ 
ant. The cameo was destined to cause 
the death of three human beings. The 
doom of one victim was already sealed. 

“ I'hc progress of my recovery was 
tedious, but at length I was able to quit 
my chamber. One morning, as I was 
preparing to go out for the first time dur¬ 
ing my convalescence, I was informed 
that a female, incauly clad, and with an 
infant in her arms, earnestly desired to 
speak to me. Having given orders that 
she should be instantly admitted, in a 
few moments, a young, pale, interesting 
woman stood before me. Her eyes were 
dimmed with tears; her trembling limbs 
were incapable of supporting her ema¬ 
ciated frame. She seemed indeed the 
child of misery. For some moments she 
uttered not a word, but at last making a 
violent effort — 

“ ‘ Frederic,’ said she, ‘ was my hus¬ 
band ! ’ 

“ Oh God ! at that moment how black 
was my despair! 

“ ‘ Ay!’ added she, ‘ ’twas for me 
that he robbed you of your jewels, — fur 
me thai he died,— lor me, — and for 
my child! Take back this fatal cameo; 
fur hunger is a stem adviser. Take 
it, — ere want and wretchedness urge 
me to another crime, that my infant may 
no lunger stun me with his cries for food. 
Take it,— but in mercy do not betray 
me into the hands of justice !’ 

“ The wretched wile of Frederic held 
the cameo in her hand. At that moment 
the recollection of the horrid vision as¬ 
sailed me with renewed force, whilst the 
precision with which its first menace had 
been accomplished filled me with a dire 
foreboding of the evils yet to come. 
Meanwhile the suppliant, fearing that her 

S ers were rejected, seized my hand, 
bathed it with her tears. Awakened 
from my gloomy reverie by this act, — 
* Nay,’ cried 1, ‘ tins hateful stone shall 
no longer do the work of destiny; give it 
me; quick, — let me destroy it.’ 


** During this dialogue we stood near 
an open window; and whilst the forlorn 
sufiercr hastened to obey me, the infant 
made a sudden spring from her arms, 
and fell into the street beneath. With a 
wild shriek the mother leaned forward, 
and beheld the pavement bespattered 

with the blood of her little innocent. 

* * « • 

“ The expression of sympathy would 
have been a cruel mockery;— I gazed on 
the bereaved parent with despair scarcely 
surpassed by her own. Two of the pre¬ 
dictions had been verified with appalling 
accunicy: I shuddered at the thought 
that a third yet rcnmtned to be realised. 
Again I contemplated the statue-like 
form of the distracted mother, and again 
my limbs stiffened with terror ns I be¬ 
held the phantom hovering above her 
head. The spectral lips no longer pro¬ 
nounced a threat, — but the flcshless 
hand extended ow finger. A third vic¬ 
tim was still due. * * 

“ Inscrutable Ruler of man’s destiny, 
whom shall the third shaft smite! — Ed¬ 
ward ! an irresistible presentiment over¬ 
comes me: to distrust it were madness; to 
dread its fulfilment were scarcely less.— 
What have I to live for ? Yes! the third 
victim is marked. The phantom beckons 
to me in tiie distance: * * iiiethinks 
its smile is less hellish. * • ♦ 

Adieu!” 

# « « # 
Accustomed us I was to the extrava¬ 
gant flights of uiy pour friend’s heated 
imagination, the perusal of this letter 
aflbeted me with a vague sensation of 
alarm. The event Ilut too well justified 
niy terrors. The public prints shortly 
uticrwards informed me that the body of 
a stranger had been discovci'cd in a hor¬ 
ribly mutilated condition, on the high 
road. Whether the outrage had been 
perpetrated by an assassin, or whether 
the wretched individual had perished by 
his own hand, it was impossible to ascer¬ 
tain. 1'hc corpse was that of my ill-fated 
friend Arthur, the third victim. 

Reader,—these facts occurred within 
the sphere of my own actual observation: 
I am therefore forced to credit them, de¬ 
spite of modern philosophy, and the march 
of intellect. 

B. 
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Ok the departure of the Romans from 
nHtain, the innahitants of the island found 
themselves unable to resist the ravages of 
the Scots and Piets -- kindred tribes, but 
who retained all their native ferocity; 
whilst the British character had been 
emasculated through the process of slavery. 
They, therefore, invited to their assistance 
the Saxons*, a warlike people of the Cim- 
bric Chersonesus, to whom the isle of 
Thanet, in Kent, was at first awarded us 
the reward of their exertions; and who, 
from this small beginning, succeeded in 
establishing themselves as masters over 
the whole island, hemming in its ancient 
inhabitants within the sea*girt shores and 
mountain fastnesses of Wales. The Sax¬ 
ons are the genuine stock from which the 
great mass of the English people arc de¬ 
scended : their language is the foundation 
of our own; their manners and their 
customs have given a tone to the English 
character, modified by the admixture of 
Norman habits; but still the foundation 
is Saxon. Some account of this ancient 
people must, therefore, be desirable; and 
we shall endeavour to render our descrip¬ 
tion of them at once more com))rchensive, 
and not less accurate, than any which has 
previously appeared in so small a com¬ 
pass. To the elaborate works of Henry, 
Turner, Mallet, Strutt, and other ex¬ 
pounders of Saxon antiquities, we shall 
owe great obligations: and it will be our 
endeavour to condeffse into a reasonable 
and attainable space all that has been 
said by them upon the subject, in ex¬ 
pensive and elaborate works. 

The Saxons are a branch of that other 
great family of the human race, the 
Ooths, as the Britons were of the Celts. 
Descended, probably, from one source, 
these two tribes had very different pecu¬ 
liarities, and, to the observer, presented 
great diversity of feature. Equally brave, 
daring, and impetuous, the Goths (who 
were, perhaps, the more manly of the two) 
claimed their descent from 1 uisto, a god 
sprung from the eartli, and his son Man- 


nius. They had also a tradition that 
Hercules had visited their country; and 
this hero they extolled above all others 
as they advanced to battle. Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, and Germany were 
the countries of the Goths. 

Mr. Palsgrave gives' the best and most 
succinct account of the Saxon dominions 
on the Continent which we have seen. 

“ The ‘ three tribes of Germany,’ the 
Jutes, the Angles, and the Saxons, by 
whom Britain was subdued, seem origi¬ 
nally to have constituted but one nation; 
speaking the same language, and ruled by 
inonarchs who all claimed their descent 
from the deified monarch of the Ten- 
tones, Woden or Odin. They frequently 
changed their position on the fine land 
of Europe as the stream of population 
rolled forward, impelled by the secondary 
causes, prepared and destined to act in 
fulfilment of the darree by which the en¬ 
largement of Japhet had been foretold. 

“ The Jutes, together with their neigh¬ 
bours the Angles, dwelt in the peninsula 
of Jutland, or the Cimbric Chersonesus; 
and in the adjoining Holstein, where 
there is still a district called Anglen. 
That, in fact, is the real Old England; 
and, properly speaking, our ' Old Eng¬ 
land ’ is New England, though now we 
give that name to a province in America. 
The Saxons were more widely dispersed; 
Ptolemy places them in the Cimbric Cher¬ 
sonesus, near the Jutes and Angles; but 
they afterwards occupied a much larger 
extent, from the Delta of the Rhine to 
the Weser. After the migration of the 
Saxons to Britain, the name of Old 
Saxons was given to the parent stock. 
One very large body of Saxon population 
occupied the present Westphalia; but 
the tribes by wnom Britain was invaded 
appear principally to have proceeded 
from the countiy now called Fricseland; 
for, of all the Continental dialects, the 
ancient Frisicki is the one which ap¬ 
proaches most nearly to the Anglo-Saxon 
of our ancestors. 


* Some writers say the first Saxons who arrived in England were exiles from their native 
land; and, being driven to England, as their first resting-place, their aid was eagerly sought 
by the unwarlike Vortigcni, and as readily given by the Saxons, stimulated by the promised 
reward. • 
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“ It is unnecessary, however, to remark, 
that the word ‘ Saj^on ’ appears rather to 
have been intended to denote a confede* 
racy of tribes than to have originally be¬ 
longed to any nation. Learned men have 
sought for the etymology of the term 
in the * sexa,' or short sword, a weapon 
with which tliey were armed. These, 
and other suppositions, upon which I 
have not room to enlarge, arc, after all, 
only ingenious sports and fancies. Wc 
possess but a very small number of au¬ 
thentic facts concerning the early history 
of the barbarian nations of the West; 
and, though the general outline of their 
position upon the ethnographical map 
can be understood with tolerable preci¬ 
sion, yet wc must be always uncertain 
concerning the details.” * 

In their original state, on the continent, 
the Saxons appear to have been char.ic- 
terised by a great degree of ferocious 
cruelty: but they were, at the same time, 
ill energy, strength, and warlike fortitude, 
superior to all their contemporaries. 
Their external appearance was pleasing: 
they were tall, had dark hair, lair com¬ 
plexions, and blue eyes; wore loose linen 
vests, ornamented with various coloured 
trimmings, and covered with a cloak. 
The females had gowns, and several or¬ 
naments for the arms, hands, and neck; 
and both sexes wore shoes. War appears 
to have been the principal occupation of 
the men, who on land were robbers and 
on sea pirates. In their excursions they 
combined prudence with severity, — not 
that [U'udence which was allied to doubt 
or fear,or which prompted to the adoption 
of precautions for their own defence; 
but that which enabled them to surprise 
their enemies, and to attack them when 
unprepared for their impetuous assailants. 
On land they braved every obstacle which 
could be opposed to them: and in their 
expciiitions by sea, “ they often preferred 
embarking in the tempest which might 
shipwreck them, because, at such a sea¬ 
son, their victims would be more un¬ 
guarded.” f But in their character they 
had one dreadful trait. “ Their warfare 
did not originate from the more generous 
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or the more pardonable of man’s evil 
passions; it was the ofi’spring of the 
basest. Their swords were not un¬ 
sheathed by ambition or revenge. The 
love of plunder or of cruelty was their 
favourite habit; and hence they attacked, 
indiflercntly, every coast which they 
could reach.” J Their arms were small 
shields, long lances, large knives, or 
crooked swords, and heavy sledges. They 
had also defensive armour for tlieir horse, 
which Fabricius § says was very heavy. 

The government of the Saxons on the 
continent is thus described by Bede, whose 
statement is corroborated by other au¬ 
thors. “ The ancient Saxons have no 
king, but many chiefs set over their 
[icople, who, when war presses, draw lots 
equally; and whomsoever the chance 
points out, they all follow as leader, and 
obey during the war. The war con¬ 
cluded, all the chiefs become of equal 
power.” II At all times they seem to 
have shewn great respect for the aged: 
for most, if not all, of the words in their 
language which denote authority, also 
express age. They had four orders of 
men amongst them : the cthcling (or no¬ 
ble), the freeman, the freedman, and the 
slave. The nobles were jealous of their 
name and rank. Nobles married nobles 
only, and the severest penalties prohibited 
intrusions of one rank into another. H 

Tticir laws were marked with the 
cruelty of their ehurncter: in some in¬ 
stances, pecuniary compensations were 
accepted; hut in most the punisliinents 
were very severe. Take as a specimen 
those inflicted for adultery and sacrilege. 
If a woman became unchaste, she was, 
in some districts compelled to hang her¬ 
self, her body was burned, and over her 
ashes her paramour was executed. In 
others, a company of females whipped 
the unhappy delinquent froui district to 
district; and, dividing her garments near 
the girdle, pierced her body with their 
knives. They then drove her, thus bleed¬ 
ing, from their habitations; and wherever 
she went, the women gathered around 
her, and renewed the punishment till she 
expired.** The punishment of sacrilege 


* Family Library, vol. xxi. p. 33,34. f Turner, 

j Turner. § An author of the l<5th century. 

II Bede, Hist. Eccles. lib. v. c. 10. 

^ See Turner, and the authorities he cites. 

** Boniface describes this custom in his Letter to ElhelbaLd, the king of Mercia, in 
Mag. Bibl. Patrimt tom. xvi. p. .53. 
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was as (Ireailfiil:—‘‘Whoeversays one 
of the laws of the Frisians, “ breaks into 
a temple, and takes away any of the 
sacreil things, let liim be led to the sea; 
and in the sand which the tide iisiially 
covers, let his cars be cut off; let him 
be” otherwise mutilated, and then “im¬ 
molated to the gods whose temples he 
has violated.” 

'I’he ancient Saxons computed their 
time by nights, and not by ilays; their 


year began on the day upon which we 
now eclcbrate Christmas-day; and it was 
divided into months, governed by the 
changes of the moon. Of their literature, 
if they had any, in their ancient state, we 
know nothing: it is even uncertain that, 
on their first arrival in England, they 
jtossessed an alphabet, though the pro¬ 
babilities arc in favour of the supposition. 

{To he conlnmcd.) 


T»IULLIS AND THE PAINTER. 
Translated from the Italian of Giovanni de Rossi. 

HY MISS A(!NKS .sTltlCKI.AND. 

“ Pingiini un Amoriao.” 

“ Thou, whose art I most approve. 

Skilful l^ainter ! paint me Love,” 

Phillis to Apelles cries — 

“ How should I V” he straight replies 

Much surprised at this, the niaitl 
Turned about, and (jiiickly said, 

“ If^ indeed, thou dost not know'. 

List, and 1 will tell thee how! 

“ Paint a boy with angel face. 

Full of charms, and full of grace; 

In whose every h>ok shall shine 
Tenderness and truth divine. 

'' O’er those eyes no fdlct bind. 

For r know he was not blind 
On that day when first his dart 
Through those glances reached my heart- 

“ Heard’st thou not? Begin thy task; 

When ’tis finished, come and ask 
Large rewards, and thou shalt have 
All thine eager wish can crave.” 

Phillis ceased; and he again 
Answered, “ simple maid ; in \aiii 
Thou would’st tax, with guileless heart. 

All the magic of my art. 

“ Ere I seek to picture Love, 

Wait awhile, fair maid, and prove. 

If I may indeed ponrtray, 

All the charms he wears to-day. 

“ Phillis, these enchantments bright. 

All are brief and swift of flight; 

Even now a dark alloy 
Mingles in thy cup of joy. 
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“ Faiiso a trifling space and see 
If L(»vc! rcinain unchanged to thee ; 

If he should; — return! and 1 

Will freely give what thou would’st buy.” 

.To\fnl went fair Phillis lionic, 
biire again with joy to toiiie. 

And the promis’d semblance claim, 

Of Love still smiling, still the same. 

But the .sad reverse, alas! 

Vain illusions, how yc pass! 

Hopes, enchantments, bright anti fair. 

All dissolve in empty air. 

Love the maid has learned to know 
As her fierce, and cruel foe! 

(Alarms and smiles have vanished all. 

And his sweets have turned to gall. 

“ Ah! ” the experienced Painter said, 

“ How tour brilliant colours fade; 

See how TiOve betrays the truth 
Of ardent and confiding youth.” 


TRAVELS, PERILOUS ADVENTURES, EXPLOITS, AND DAYS Ob' 
ANGUISH, OF A REGIMENTAL CHAPLAIN. 

FllOM TIIK GKBM.IN OF .lOIlN PAUL FRKDBRir 


Tun translator whose aim is to render 
exact justice to the works of John Paul 
Richter undertakes a task of no ordinary 
difficulty. We might almost aver, that 
no other language than the German can 
serve as a vehicle in all respects suitable 
for the strange mixture of poesy, satire, 
critical acumen, and mysticism, to be 
found in the productions of that extra¬ 
ordinary writer. If there be another 
tongue capable of giving a faint e.\|)res- 
sion to the conceptions of John Paul, 
whose epigraminaticdl enigmas are as 
sealed volumes even to many of his 
countrymen, that tongue is, perhaps, the 
English. Beyond all question, the French 
language presimts few equivalents for the 
allegorical obscurities which form an in¬ 
dispensable ingredient in every modern 
German work; and yet, if wc do not 
egrcgiously jnistakc, it is precisely in the 
frijqiery of a French costume that John 
Paul has been most frequently exhibited 
to bis foreign fcllow-Iaboiirers in the field 
of literature. 

Notwithstanding our intimate convic¬ 
tion that, as a medium of translation from 


the German, the English language pos¬ 
sesses many advantages over the French 
—a conviction in which, we think, every 
student acquainted with German authors, 
and particularly witli John Paul Riclitcr, 
will participate,—we yet feel considerable 
diffidence in laying before onr readers the 
following fragment. The hero, Attila 
Sehmcl/.lc, is one of thf)sc typical cre¬ 
ations springing from the poet's brain, all 
complete in conformation, as Minerva 
from the forehead of Jove; one of those 
conceptions of character, fantastic as a 
dream, yet stamped with the realities of 
actual life. Like my Uncle Toby, Fal- 
stall) or Figaro, Schmelzlc, once intro- ' 
duced to the reader’s acqnnintuncc, is not 
easily forgotten: he, like them, has his 
date, his nationality, his indelible cha¬ 
racteristics. He is, however, a nnitli 
more complex personage than any of the 
heroes of whom wc have just made ho¬ 
nourable mention : he is a being sncli as 
ideal and scientific civilisation have made 
liim ; one who, by dint of diving into the 
depths of analyds, hecomes an elalwrate 
poltroon; a regimental chaplain, who, not- 
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withstanding his beautiful abstract theory 
of courage, might be taken for the em- 
l)lcm of moral weakness; in a word — 
for cowardice incarnate, lie is a trembler 
on scientific princifdcs ; one who, for bis 
hen-heartedness, will lay you down rea¬ 
sons " as plenty as blackberries; ” for 
Schmcizic, be it known, is a philosopher, 
a dialectician, a metaphysician, an alge¬ 
braist, and, withal, a chemist. He will 
analyse you into complete incapacity of 
thought or inovement; his imagination 
is an encycloptcdia, with an accurate no¬ 
menclature and description of all im¬ 
pending, probable, and possible perils. 
According to his convenient system, the 
posscs.sion of a virtue consists in tlie 
power of cheating the reason into a belief 
111 its existence: thus, in his idea, to ima¬ 
gine heroism is to be a hero. Every ac¬ 
tion of Schmcizic is the result of intense 
calculation : as hccomcs a reflecting man, 
he would write a treatise on the ebhticity 
of animal substances to justify the pedo'«- 
trian who, on a rainy day, prefers boots 
to shoes. Enough, however, has been 
said in order to usber him on the scene: 
the reader who desires a more intimate 
acquaintance with our brave and honour¬ 
able professor of German metaphysics, 
may gratify his wishes by a careful medi¬ 
tation on the following precautions against 
thunder; of which, be it well understood, 
Schmcizic by no means stands in bodily 
fear, but which he is determined to repel 
secimdim arlem, 

“ The vulgar,” says our admirable 
Schmcizle, presume to call me absurd, 
when they sec me walking, beneath the 
canopy of a cloudless sky, with an oil¬ 
cloth umbrella over my head. Senseless 
dolts ! — they are not, like me, versed in 
the chronicles of the middle ages, which 
prove, by a variety of examples, that, 
even in moments of apparent calm, the 
destructive bolt may be lanched from 
the azure vault of heaven, to the annihil¬ 
ation of a scientific pate. This umbrella, 
gentlemen, is a conductor: at the end of 
my travcliing-cane is extended an oiled 
cloth; to the top is attached a chain, one 
extremity of which trails on the ground. 
Fall, thunderbolt! —thou shall not touch 
me; — I brave thee; — my conductor 
will avert thy fury from my occiput, and 
force thee to waste thy terrors on the 
ground, at the feet of the triumjihant 
chaplain Schmcizic. 

“ Thus far we war successfully against 


the thunder; but, then, the aerolites! 
For some years the moon has cruelly 
bombarded our planet. That almost im¬ 
perceptible satellite, that gawkish femme 
de chamf/re of our globe, pelts us with 
stones, each large enougli to crush an 
ordinary-sized honest man. We live in 
times of revolution and univeri-al rehel- 
iiun. A planet whose light, after all, is 
but borrowed, thus to revolt! ’Tis mon¬ 
strous. Against such perfidious attacks 
what protective measures must we em¬ 
ploy ? Such is frequently the subject of 
my deep meditations by moonl’gbt, while 
my gentle s[)onsc snores, and my alge¬ 
braic treatises lie before me on the table. 
Just heaven ! onr necessity for courage 
grows with the age of the world: we are 
surrounded by dangers. My fellow-citi¬ 
zens, inhabitants of this tcrrafpicons 
globe! imitate iny example, and arm 
yourselves with a grandeur of soul capa¬ 
ble of resisting every shock. Scarcely lias 
the conductor been invented by Frank¬ 
lin, — scarcely lias the plan of this [lort- 
ativc apparatus been discovered by the 
great llcnnarus, from whom 1, unworthy 
disci|ilc, have borrowed the idea,—when 
now the seditious moon plants her bat¬ 
teries against ns; and ritw comets, with 
fiery trains, traverse the niciiacirig air.’* 

The vulgar, whose unsophisticated no¬ 
tions aflbrded siicb hitter cause of com¬ 
plaint to the philosophic Schmelzle, con¬ 
tinued to enjoy a liearty laugh at his 
expense; and obstinately attributed his 
well-concerted precautions to a sensation 
somewhat rc'.embling fear. But hear 
how the professor repels the base in¬ 
sinuation : — 

" My friends! bear witness for me; 
clear iny fame of this odious calumny. 
Have I not ever delighted in the society 
of the brave — of soldiers, swaggerers, 
fire-eaters — merely stipulating, that, 
whilst in iny company, tlieir demeanour 
should be orderly and peaceable ! Have 
1 not held in the highest veneration my 
brotber-in-law the dragoon — that pink 
of duellists! The truth is, that I am 
but too familiar with ideas of murder, of 
combats, of carnage. 'I'he Battle of Prague 
on the piano — presto con vtulenza; — 
the Siege of Toulon on the harp — these 
are my favourite airs: I purchase them, 
1 admire them, 1 listen to them, 1 study 
them without end. Luckily, my fortune 
is limited, or my too passionate devotion 
to the theory of war might lead me to 
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comiuit fnllies inniinientblc. My cou¬ 
rage, blandcrers! You shall have proof 
of Illy courage, if you will be present at 
iny cutcehetical lectures — if you will 
hear iny words of iron, my orations of 
steel — my lessons to iiiy disciples, whom, 
by ray unaided powers of eloquence, I 
would fiiiii traiisforin into heroes of 
bronze. 

“ Manifold are the evidences that I 
might adduce in proof of that courage, 
the possession of which is denied me by 
niy eniunles. For instance, when, from 
the top of a hill, 1 perceive a (Toup of 
bathers enjoying the coolness of the 
refreshing stream, I instantly make niy 
escjipewitli all possiide speed; and where¬ 
fore? Simply because my instinctive 
sagacity forewarns me that, should one 
of the bathers disappear under water, my 
heart flying away with ray head, and my 
head with iny legs, I should infallibly 
throw myself headlong into some accursed 
gulf, and thus meet with certain de¬ 
struction as the reward of iny generous 
devotion to the safety of a fellow-crea¬ 
ture. 1 have a hundred times related my 
dreams to ray dearest friends: and what 
is a dream, if not a portraiture of waking 
existence? 1 liave dreamt as valiantly as 
Caesar, Alexander, or my namesake Attila. 
1 have taken Rome by storm; 1 have 
thrown the pope and the sacred college 
out of the windows; 1 have reduced the 
Vatican to ashes; at Aix-la-Chapelle, I 
have borne away in triumph the peruke 
of Charlemagne; at Berlin, I have cap¬ 
tured the hat of Frederick the Great; 
aud as to batteries, 1 have spiked at least 
twenty of them.” 

The good Schmclzle continued to 
dream in despite of the sneering vulgar, 
whose understandings were too gross to 
comprehend the subtlety of metaphysical 
distinctions. In vain did he allege, as 
indisputable evidences of valour, the 
many brilliant adventures in which he 
had borne a distinguished part: amongst 
others, certain feats of horsemanship 
performed by him at Vienna; and the 
memory of which he thus immortalises 
in his autobiography: — 

** On a certain day at Vienna, my evil 
destiny willed that 1 should exhibit my 
person on the back of a hired steed, u 
beauteous bright bay animal, but some¬ 
what stricken in jrcars, and with a mouth 
us hard as that of Satan. No sooner was 
1 (irmly seated in the saddle, than I felt 


the accursed quadruped entirely beyond 
ray control; he alisolutcly walked away 
with me. In vain I tugged and pulled at 
the bridle, and sawed his mouth with the 
bit; tlie fiery brute continued to walk 
on; there was no stopping him. 'I'hcrc- 
upon 1 began to make signals of distress, 
and to exclaim aloud, ‘ Good friends! do 
you not see that my horse is running 
away with me? — stop him, for lieavcn’s 
sakel ’ The unfeeling crowd only laughed 
at me; and absurdly judging that no dan¬ 
ger was to be apprehended because my 
courser apparently advanced with no 
greater speed than a lawsuit before the 
Aulic court, not one of them attempted 
to extricate me from my really hazardous 
position. * Unthinking fools 1 ’ cried 1: 

* the horse has taken the bit between his 
teeth; ’ and then (will it be credited ?)^ 
the laughter was redoubled: the sight of 
a vicious horse walking steadily away with 
his rider seemed an irresistible joke. 
Half the ragamuffins of Vienna formed in 
groups behind me, and stuck close to my 
liorse’s tail. The Prince de Kaunitz, one 
of the best horsemen of the day, rode by 
me, but soon reined in his steed, in order 
to contemplate me as I passed. There I 
was, pulling my bridle with desperate eftbrt, 
and endeavouring to balance myself on 
iny restive charger; every limb stiff' as a 
flake of ice floating on the Northern 
Ocean. A letter-carrier, in scarlet coat 
and three-cornered hat, ns he distributed 
his epistles to the right and left, passed 
and repassed before me, and persecuted 
me with a sardonic grin; a caitiflT employed 
to water the streets—a sckwanschleuderer 
in command of a leathern pipe as long as 
his name — directed his aquatic battery 
against me and my horse. 1 could expect 
no less than an inflammation of the lungs, 
for my unparalleled exertions had thrown 
me into a profuse perspiration. Wretch 
that I was! And thou, steed of perdi¬ 
tion ! — thou worse than wooden horse 
of Troy 1 I arrived at Malzlein, one of 
the suburbs of Vienna, my mind disorder¬ 
ed, my body fatigued. The hour was late, 
and the cvcning-gun had already warned 
the citizens to quit the Prater, and retire 
to their homes. The infernal beast which 
I bestrode was still untired. I verily be¬ 
lieve that my ride might have continued 
all night, had not a lucky chance thrown 
my brother-in-law the dragoon in my 
path. Thanks to kind Providence, I ar¬ 
rived at my own door without a broken 
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honr, or even a contusion. As soon as I 
liail alighted, I made a solemn vow never 
again to risk niy safety by mounting an 
unbroken horse.” 

TIjc next adventure in which the pro¬ 
fessor figured was his departure from his 
native town for Fla'tz, a celebrated but 
imaginary city, situate at a short distance 
from his own residence. The excellent 
and courageous ecclesiastic had been de¬ 
prived of his post of regimental chaplain 
on the flimsy pretext that a martial life 
was ill suited to his pacific character: he 
accordingly set ofl' with all convenient 
expedition for Floetz, in order to remon¬ 
strate with General Shabacker against the 
injustice of a measure by which his mili¬ 
tary flock would lose the services of tlieir 
spiritual pastor. Before his departure, 
liowever, Schirielzlc assembled his domes¬ 
tics, w'hom he harangued in a speech, 
which, for prudence and forethought, 
nierit-s the highest meed of eulogy. Jii 
imitation of tlic categories of Kant, he 
classed with admirable regularity the di¬ 
vers accidents by which his property might 
be deteriorated during his intended al> 
setice of eight days, and gave a masterly 
exposition of the various fires, burglaries, 
mnrehes of troops, commotions, thunder¬ 
storms, &c., which, during the aforesaid 
period, might more or less materially 
affect iiis interests. But we must leave 
him to speak for himself: — 

“ I recommended my wife, my Teuto- 
berga, to hang my JEolian harp outside 
my chamber window, in order that, should 
the house be attacked by robbers, they 
might imagine the master at home, and 
busily engaged witli bis favourite inslru- 
incnt. I also requested Tcnlobcrga to tie 
lip the house-dogs during the day, and to 
loose them at night-time. Above all, I 
cautioned her against the focus of de¬ 
struction so often established, by accident 
or careless fabrication, in the centre of the 
thick coarse panes of glass with which 
.stable-windows are ii-sually provided. 
Many instances did I quote of dread¬ 
ful conflagrations which had been occa¬ 
sioned by similar casualties. 1 explained 
to her that the sun’s rays, traversing 
this dangerous focus, might fall upon 
a bundle of hay, and kindle in a bhiKO, 
first, the stable; secondly, the house; 
thirdly, the suburb; and lastly, the whole 
town. Science ! — experience ! — light 
and safeguard of humanity ! — to you I 
am indelitcd for the prudence by which I 


am distinguished. Such admirable lessons 
could have been taught but in the philo¬ 
sophic laboratories of Germany! 

“ I took care to pack up two sorts of 
medicine—the one cooling, the other 
stimulant; as also my surgical instru¬ 
ments, my crutchc.s, and some lint, in 
case the carriage should be overturned ; 
not forgetting scvrr:il cordials, and a va¬ 
luable treatise on the reduction of coin- 
jionnd fractures. Oil! that man could 
always, like Thales, carry his wealth 
about liis person ! ” 

To “make assurance doubly sure,” 
Schmel^le was accompanied by his bro¬ 
ther-in-law the dragoon, and another 
friend. Notwithstanding this additional 
precaution, no sooner hail he set eyes 
on his fellow-travellers in the diligence 
than he was attacked w'ith his customary 
symptcins of philosopbic terror. He thus 
continues: — 

“ Near me was seated a female, who, 
to ail appearance, belonged to the class 
ycleped—of easy virtue. On her lap 
was a dwarf, whom she probably intend¬ 
ed to exhibit at a neighbouring fair. Op¬ 
posite to me was a lynx-eyed gallant, a 
rat-catcher by profession. At his elbow 
was a half-blind traveller, enveloped in 
a red clonk, and ever and anon display¬ 
ing a visage of most sinister expression. 

“‘The devil!’ muttered I inwardly; 

‘ how is it possible to guard against the 
devices of such comrades? Should I be 
seen in such company, who knows but I 
may be compelled to appear before some 
accursed tribunal? 1, wlip, from pruden¬ 
tial motives, have never so much as stop¬ 
ped at the door of a prison, lest a police 
spy, mistaking me for a confederate of 
one of the inmates, should accuse me of 
an attempt at rescue I’ 

“ Let it not be said that 1 am easily 
alarmed. The rat-catcher, — that male 
Alropos, who peopled with mice the 
region of sliadow.s, — ingenuously avow¬ 
ed that, during the course of his exist¬ 
ence, he hud with much success trans¬ 
pierced theabdomina of ten men, dissected 
about fifty arms with the nicest precision, 
subdivided into shreds at least thirty 
hearts, and reduced to imperceptible 
atoms some sixty brains. ‘ I am afraid 
of nothing,’ continued this unrivalled 
homicide, ‘ 1 am invulnerable; you may 
place red-hot coals on the crown of my 
head without producing the slightest 
efl'cet.’ Upon this, iny brother-in-law, 
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the ilrapoon, rircw from his pocket a fire¬ 
box and some tinder, the latter of whicli, 
when lighted, he placed u[)Qn the bald 
occiput of the personage in question. 
The rat-catcher seetned the very genius 
of fire: he budged not an inch, and 
smiled with the utmost complaceuty, 
whilst we regarded him with amazement. 

“ ‘ (Jcntlemen,’ said he, ‘ j’ou could 
not ilo me a greater pleasure than to 
warm this part of my outer inau, which, 
truth to say, has ever betm cold as ice.’ 

“ The dragoon, applying his hand to 
the marvellous pericranium, exclaimed, 
with surprise, ‘ Good Heavens! the 
place i,s not even warm ! ’ 

" To the horror of the spectators the 
rat-catcher detached the roof of his skidl 
from his head, and, holding the bony cap 
in his hand, burst into an extravagant fit 
of laughter. 

“ ‘ The gallows,* said he, ‘ has fur¬ 
nished me with this supplementary night¬ 
cap, which 1 find excessively comfortable 
in cold weather. It once formed a por- 
tion of the skull of a very industrious 
gentleman, who came rather suddenly to 
ids end. My occupation ns dissector in 
a tlicatrc of anatomy affords me many 
C)p[)ortunitic8 of proviiling myself with 
similar conveniences.’ 

“ But 1 perceive that I have not yet 
spoken of niy travelling companion in 
llic red cloak. Alas! he was not a whit 
less terrible or less dangerous than the 
others. For my part I think he iriiist 
have been an emigrant, and a refugee, 
for be alternatqll' spoke French and Ger¬ 
man. His name, us he said, was John 
Peter, or John Paul *, or some such 
name, — if indeed he could be said to 
have a name. It was not his red cloak, 
— red as the executioner’s mantle,— 
that occasioned my alarm. No: I am 
too much of a philosopher to yield to 
vulgar prejudices; but tne traveller’s pe¬ 
netrating glance was no less inexplicable 
than redoubtable. Each time that wc 
alighted from the diligence he walked up 
close to me, gazed at me with a keen 
undefinable searching expression of coun¬ 
tenance, then turned upon his heel, and 
walked away. I have no objection to 
war in the open field, but to know not 
what bush or brake may shelter the am¬ 
bushed foe! this is too horrible. The 


rcil cloak absoiulclygavc me a spasmodic 
atibetiun. My suspicious redoubled when 
the wearer opened a large mouth, and 
began to talk of philosophy, sentiment, 
and philanthropy. When a man once 
holds forth in that strain,he intends cither 
to dive into your secrets or to pick your 
pocket. 

“ ‘ Sciisihility ! tenderness! mildness!’ 
cried I, ' talk not to me of those con¬ 
temptible virtues. Mine is a lion’s heart: 
there lies my failing—iny misfortune. 
I hav'c just returned from the army witli 
my brother-in-law, the dragoon, and both 
of us are hut too partial to murder, con- 
fiiigration, massacre, and pillage. When 
the hot blood boils in the heart ’tis a 
delightful thing, sir, to be invested with 
the ecclesiastical dignity, which, inclining 
to peaceable pursuits, acts as a check 
upon the thirst for carnage. But yet,’ 
added I, hastily, that my hearer might 
form no rash conclusions from my avowal, 
— ‘ patience has its hounds; the meekest 
animal in creation seeks vengeance for an 
unjust attack. The first access of iny 
rage is generally terrific: at such a mo¬ 
ment 1 am not master of my actions. 
Moreover, my brother-in-law, the dra¬ 
goon, is by niy side; and he is a man 
who will listen to nothing, and who, 
when I am attacked, generally settles 
matters in a trice.’ 

“ I'hc wearer of the red cloak smiled 
ambiguously. What a smile! He dc- 
clared liimself attached to thti corp.f dijjlo- 
malifjue^ and, in fact, I had already 
remarked something of tiic fox in his 
countenance. I continued to inform him 
of my courage, without swaggering or gas¬ 
conade, but with that calm self-posscssiou 
which ever distinguishes real heroism. 

“ ‘ 1 resemble Montaigne,’ said I: 
‘ there is but one thing which I fear, and 
that is — fear.’ 

“ ‘ Blit,’ replied the diplomatist, ‘ sup¬ 
pose you were not sufficiently afraid of 
fear ? ’ 

“ * That,’ resumed I, * is, indeed, a sub¬ 
tle distinction: yours is a philosophy that 
would trisect a hair.’” 

The learned professor here commences 
a profound dissertation on the dread of 
fear; and the limits of this dread of fear ; 
from which he is led to an examination of 
the different species of fear. The whole 


* The reader will perceive, that under the iiauie and costume of the traveller in the lod 
cloak, John l\iul Kichler intends to designate liimself. 

-M I 
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passage forms an admirable satire on the 
German school of philosophy; its dis¬ 
tinctions, subdivisions, sophisms, and pa¬ 
ralogisms, without inmiber and without 
end. The travellers are then overtaken 
by a violent thunder-storm, on which the 
deep-reasoning cx-chaplain observes: — 

“ I have long meditated on the prin¬ 
ciples of natural philosophy, and am 
therefore armed against the warfare of 
the elements. The following precautions 
are of the utmost utility when the loud 
roaring of the thunder is heard amongst 
the clouds. On those occasions 1 always 
seat myself upon a straw-bottomed chair 
in the midst of my apartment. So long 
as the heavens continue lowering, there I 
remain, taking especial cure to remove 
from my person watch-chains, shoe- 
bucklcs, clasps, and all other electric 
conductors. I recollect that a storm 
happening one day to burst forth during 
divine service, 1 suddenly ipiitted my 
congregation, and took refuge in a vault, 
where I remained till the atmosphere was 
again serene. 

“ Such is my usual plan of defence. 
But, alas! iu the diligence, in which I 
was now confined, nut one of my com¬ 
panions could boast the slightest ac¬ 
quaintance with natural philosophy; nut 
one of them had studied under Schelling. 
When 1 beheld the clouds collecting and 
rolling their dense black masses above 
our luckless vehicle; when I saw the 
forked lightning sporting, and frisking, 
and twining in the heavens, I earnestly, 
hut in a low voice, eulreated my fellow- 
travellers to deposit in one of the pockets 
of the diligence their watches, rings, and 
money, which I well knew were terrible 
electric conductors. All of them ]aughe<I 
at me; when at that moment my bro¬ 
ther-in-law, the dragoon, springing upon 
the coach-box, drew his sword, and ex¬ 
claimed, ‘My interposition will induce the 
thunderbolt to fall harmless to the 
ground!’ Sublimity of heroism! self- 
devotion, for which the page of history 
can find no parallel! 

“ To complete my desolation, I be¬ 
came a butt for the satirical remarks of 
the rat-catcher and the frail damsel oppo¬ 
site. I was swollen with compressed 
fury; and the storm which raged within 
my breast was scarcely less violent than 
the tempest without. I abstained, how¬ 
ever, from a discussion which could only 
have augmented our danger; for anger 


is an electric conductor. Covered, as wc 
were, with transpiration ; tightly packed 
in a moving habitation of wood and lea¬ 
ther, and mingling in this incommodious 
prison the breath of our lungs, had we, by 
the heat of argument,increased the effer¬ 
vescence of the surrounding atmosphere, 
our fate had been sealed; the same thun¬ 
derbolt had crushed us all. Penetrated 
with these truths, I spoke without open¬ 
ing my lips; I miifHed every phrase. At 
the same time I elucidated with perfect 
clearness the theory of electricity; care¬ 
fully avoiding all expressions that might 
have excited the terrors of my auditory ; 
for Erxlcben and Reimariis have abun¬ 
dantly proved that fear alone is sufficient 
to cause death ; and, moreover, that the 
excessive perspiration produced by it 
attracts lightning. 

“ ‘ Ves, friends,’ said 1, ‘ I tremble at 
the bare idea that you may yield to ter¬ 
ror; I dread, too, that I myself may be 
seized with fear: but observe the situ¬ 
ation in which wc are [ilaccd. Stowed 
like herrings in a barrel; preceded by a 
naked sword, which glitters from the top 
of our diligence; all breathless and pal¬ 
pitating as wc arc‘, by what dangers arc 
we not surrounded! One additional 
degree of fear, and wc are lost! Friemls, 
be not afraid — if yon would not in two 
seconds be pulverised — shivered into 
atoms — crushed — annihilated. Cou¬ 
rage! courage! magnanimity! heroism! 

— for we need them in this trying hour! 

— Good fellow-travellers I when wc are 
all safely out of this diligence, indulge in 
terror as you please; when the danger is 
past, be cowards at your case: but at 
present, for the love of God, be not 
afraid; for great, indeed, is the peril!’ 

“ This exhilarating harangue would in 
other days have gained me the civic 
crown; the recompense accorded to 
those who saved the lives of their fellow- 
men. As it was, it produced its effect, 
conducting us safe and sound to Vier- 
stadten, where a magnificent rainbow 
displayed its triumphal arch above our 
heads.” 

On the departure of the diligence from 
Vierstadten, the travellers fell asleep, 
with the exception of the philosophic 
and heroic Schmelzle, who felt a strange 
inclination to measure the facial angle of 
his companions, according to the rules 
laid down by Lavater. Dreading, how¬ 
ever, that one of the sleepers might sud- 
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(Icniy awake and resent his physiogno* 
tnicul experiment, he resisted the tempt¬ 
ation, ami quietly re[)laccd in his pocket 
the instruineiit with which he had in¬ 
tended to ascertain if the distance from 
the chin to the mouth was equal to that 
between the upper lip and the radix of 
the nose, and to the interval which se¬ 
parates tlic eyebrows from the upper 
part of the forehead. 

T)ic burlesque recital of Schmelzle 
might be entitled the philosophy of fear. 
It is the very anatomy of cowarilicc. 
The grotesque carieature, too, is, in 
reality, a keen satire on philosopiiicul 


speculation. Every augmentation of 
human science is an addition to the stock 
of man’s terrors. Like Schmelzle, the 
philosophical bookworm discovers that in 
climbing his bed he may fall and break 
a limb; that he may be crushed by the 
descent of an aerolite, or poisoned in a 
fricassee of mushrooms. He pays his 
adoration at the shrine of fear; and, like 
the poor Hindoo kissing the dust before 
the shapeless temple that moves but to 
destroy, he bows his frame, he prostrates 
his spirit before the ruthless idol whose 
worship is sacrifice, and whose votaries 
are victims. 


SOLITUDE, A SKETCH; 

HY G. R. CARTER, ESQ. 

SiMRiT! thine eye betrays the depth of thought 
Which kindles it with beauty; — thou dost love 
To wander in the starry hush of night. 

Or, throned upon a rock, .survey the pride 
Of gorgeous woods, and verdant plains afar; 

And thou art loneliest of the slstcr-band, 

Whose bosoms sire instinct with poetry. 

At morning’s flush of crimson on the clouds. 

Or in the twilight’s lute enchsmted glooisi. 

We’ve met thee, child of thought I with tranquil eye 
Dilating on the clouds that fringed the West, 

And seen thee listening to the village-bells. 

Whoso music seem’d to jningle with the siir. 

And glide into thy spirit like a dream. 


On the brow of rock or steep. 

In thoughtful silence she reclines, 

When dews upon the roses weep. 

And soft winds whisper through the pines; 
And there, as she beholds the day 
Retiring from the sunny West, 

Her spirit wanders far away. 

Beyond the mountain’s crest. 

Or in some stately ruin’d fane, 

With ivy-wreaths around it spread, 

Whose mouldering tombs conceal the plain. 
Mementos of the dead! 

She rests bc.side the pensive urn, 

Wliich crowns the wall defaced by age. 
And bows licr beauteous head to mourn 
O’er life’s sad pilgrimage- 

Or in the quietude of night, 

With placid brow, uplifted eye, 

She meditates upon the bright 
And countless orbs that gem the sky; 
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Aiul liopos tlmt when an earthly blight 
Shall doiul her silent bliss with cares, 
Death’s niaudnte may in heaven unite 
Her gentle soul with theirs! 


ADVENTUllKS OF A PRUSSIAN RECRUITING OFFICER. 


FROM TIIU GFRAIAN. 

{Cmvhidcdfrom p. 97.) 


This letter rcachcil me at that highly- 
excited period which preceded the break¬ 
ing out ol’ the oiic-ycar Bavarian war. 
My heart beat with exultation at the idea 
of being thought worthy to assist in the 
annihilation of projects hostile to iny 
sovereign’s views. I burned with ini|)a- 
tience to execute iny task, and a hundred 
times a day read the letter I had received. 
My curiosity, too, was not a little excited. 
That the individual to be arrested was of 
no mean rank, the mystery attending the 
information, as well as the secrecy to be 
observed in the execution of the order, 
sufficiently proveil. During my inter¬ 
course with the Count de Palvi’s family, 
I had received many unpleasing impres¬ 
sions, which were now revived. The 
many bitter coinrnents on Frederick 
which had escaped I'rorn DePalvi himself, 
as well as from Walter; the unseemly 
triumph displayed at the accounts from 
time to time spread of the wretched state 
of the king’s health, again occurred to 
me, followed by the thought that both 
might be engaged in the plot alluded to, 
and that Walter was most probably the 
individual more particularly designated. 
Hi.s income, the source of which was un¬ 
known ; his continual allusions to noble 
connexions; his frequent journeys, con- 
lirnied my suspicions. 

In a few days I received a letter, 
brought by a stranger, and the contents 
of whicb were as follows: — “At nine 
o’clock to-morrow cvening,thciiidividiiul 
alluded to in m^ former letter will be 
found in the vicinity of the farm-Iiouse 
laudy burnt down in the neighbourhood 
of Augsburg. lie will approach the 
ruins with an appearance of haste and 
mystery; and by properly concerted mea¬ 
sures, it will be easy to seize his person. 
F'or greater security, however, the sound 
of a whistle from some neighbouring 
.bushes will serve as a signal that he is the 


right man; and he may, on such signal, 
be arrested without further hesitation.” 

The signature of my colonel, as well 
as the cipher completely corresponding 
with that affixed to the former letter, 
left no doubt ns to the antiieuticity of 
the document. My measures were 
speedily taken, and at the appointed hour 
I stood oil the watch, witli four of the 
most trustworthy of my soldiers and a 
dog, in Ric vicinity of the fallen house;. 
Tlie surrounding country liad the fame 
of being tbc I'ciulczvons of thieves; mid 
not without cause, as for many miles 
round it was uninhabited. We had not 
long waited, when a man strode down 
the path leading to the ruin«. It was 
not the figure of Walter, nor his manner 
of walking; but the stranger’s hat pressed 
down upon his brow, his clonk flowing in 
large folds around him, together with the 
darkness of the night, rendered it impos¬ 
sible to distinguish his features. Scarcely 
had the unknown approached my am¬ 
bush, when the piercing sound of a 
whistle served my companions as the 
signal f(H' attack, and in a trice the 
stranger was seized. He drew n small 
pistol from beneath his cloak: a brief 
contest ensued. He was, however, 
speedily overpowered ; for the dog, too, 
set on by my people, fiercely attacked 
him in the rear. He had till now silently 
defended himself; but at length, yielding 
to force, he exclaimed, “ I am betrayed!” 
The voice was familiar to my ear. At 
the same moment, n ray from a dark 
lantern, which my companions had 
hitherto concealed among the bushes, 
illuminated the scene, and with horror I 
recognised the features of Hermann the 
painter! He fixed bis eye on me with a 
mingled expression of wrath and terror ; 
iny blood ran cold in my veins. “ Un¬ 
happy man! ” I exclaimed, aflected as 
much by sympathy as by zeal for the scr- 
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vice ill wliich I was cngajrcil; “ wliat 
jlespcnito designs liave }oii coiitem- 
jihited ?” 

U'ilhoiil attending to my address, he 
cried, in accents of the bitterest scorn, 
“ 'I'liis, tiuMi, is tlie IViendsliip of Von 
Ariistein ! AVcll, be it so: 1 ain lictraycil! 
but wliat more ilo y«iii require?” 

With averted countenance, I replied, 
“ Yon must follow iny men.” 

“ What! ” exclaimed be thunderstruck, 
“ the recruiters? — impossible! ” 

Tlie soldiers, who laid [irevionsly re¬ 
ceived their instructions, violently laid 
hold of him ; au.l Heriiuinn was at length 
dragged away. Thoughts of a jarring 
nature crowded upon my lirain. Ought 
J not to lKivequcstioned,to have examined 
Hermann ? — But the order contained no 
such instructions. 

My letter to my colonel was despatched, 
ami might reach Berlin still earlier than 
lleriiKinn, although he, under escort of 
the reeriiitcrs, immediately proedfeded on 
his journey in a e.iriiago, which had hecn 
kept ready in the vicinity of the place 
whence the recruits were commonly trans¬ 
ferred to the capital. 

One day, as i sat immersed in grief, 
>Schlen/ky made his appearance. 11c ap¬ 
peared intoxicated, and on his entrance 
greeted me with an air of insolent fami¬ 
liarity : — “ What! my tight little lieu¬ 
tenant,” he began, tupping me on the 
shoulder, always so sad I Thou shouldst 
not hang thy head now: there is, surely, 
no rival how dangerous to thy love! ” 

“ Rival! ” I exclaimed, “ what are 
you prating about, fellow ? ” 

“ I know all,” said Schicnzky; “have 
long known that love fur the fair Agatha 
alone induced you to visit at the Count 
tie Palvi’s, though the world thought 
otherwise; thou shouldst be merry and 
of good cheer, since that tall fellow Her¬ 
mann has been put out of the way.” 

“ Hermann! ” said 1, with excited at¬ 
tention, “ what do you know of him?” 

“ Well,” he exclaimed, suddenly as¬ 
suming a serious air, “ he has disappear¬ 
ed; and you must be aware that he was 
the person whom you were directed to 
arrest. But suppose he were not that 
person, but bad been betrayed into your 
hands — there were a trick to merit some 
little gratitude! ” 

“ How were that possible?” cried I, 
with difficulty mastering my indignation. 

“ If I must speak the truth,” replied 


he, “ you must know that 1 discovered 
Agatha’s intention to elope with the 
painter. 1 had heard, too, that you hud 
been charged to seize secretly on some¬ 
body ; so, instead of the other, the painter 
was doomed to fall into your hands on 
his way to the deserted farm-house, where 
he meant to conceal Agatha during the 
night, until all bad been prepared for her 
llight.” 

“ But bow,” exclaimed I, with ill-siip- 
pressed horror, “ how didst thou become 
acquainted with the circumstance of the 
contemplated arrest?” 

“ Well,” ansvvered he with hesitation, 
“ if I must avow all — and no doubt you 
would guess it at last — when alone in 
your chamber, I once saw your writing- 
desk open, and — and a letter lying 
in it. People of my calling arc not 
punctilious: any intelligence; the slight¬ 
est hint — a cursed habit, too — will 
never allow me to see a written paper 

without-But enough — I found the 

means; the matter was easily uecom- 
plishcd. But no responsibility can be 
allachcd to you in the business; for 
should the genuine order now arrive, you 
would only have to inform your colonel 
of the circumstances, and enclose to him 
the forgery, with his signature so perfectly 
executed that it would deceive himseif. 
The whole afl'air will be considered as ci 
joke. Now pursue your fortune with 
the charming Agatha. Your love will 
gradually dry her tears.—But now for my 
reward.” 

“ Yes, accursed villain ! ” I exclaimed, 
no longer able to restrain iny rage ; “ I 
will reward thee as thou deservest.” 
Seizing him at the same time, I began to 
])ly him most lustily with my Spanish 
canc,exclaiming,in a voice almost choked 
with anger, “ Crafty scoundrel! so thou 
opencst my desk; [iryest into my secrets; 
forgest signatures and letters I — receive 
thy reward! ” 

Schlenzky endeavoured to avoid my 
blows; and having at last succeeded in 
gaining the door, he sprang from the 
steps into the street, uttering the most 
horrible curses. My feelings were now 
indescribable; I imagined a thousand 
plans for the deliverance of Hermann, all 
of which, on mature deliberation, [ was 
obliged to reject. As soon as 1 became 
somewhat calmer, 1 ac(|uainted my father 
with the whole affitir, and implored him 
most earnestly to leave nothing untried 
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to restore the innocent man to freedom. 
The colonel of my regimunt was a per¬ 
sonal friend of my father; and ns soon as 
inyietter was despatched I felt myselfsome¬ 
what consoled. AVith very mingled feelings, 
I looked forward for the next intelligence 
respecting this unhappy arrest; but none 
arrived, and I found myself obliged, a few 
nights afterwards, to follow up a recruit¬ 
ing adventure, which 1 urdenti) hoped 
would be my last. 

It was already quite dark, as I, accom¬ 
panied by my followers, issued from the 
city gate. The place of rendezvous with 
the intended recruit was in a wood in the 
neighbourhood of his dwelling, to wliich 
one of the soldiers, well acquainted with 
the localities, served as a guide. Scarcely 
had we reached the spot, when a large 
party of the peasantry rushed out of a 
thicket. We grasped our weapons; shots 
were heard; in the midst of which and, 
the shouts of the peasants, I thought 1 
distinguished Schlenzky’s odious laugh. 

I felt myself seized, but succeeded, never¬ 
theless, in discharging my second pistol. 
Suddenly a fearful blow from behind fell 
upon my head—1 was stretched senseless 
on the ground — 

• * # * * 

Brightly shone the sun upon a white¬ 
washed little chamber, from the only 
window of which 1 looked upon an ex¬ 
tensive country. A neat steeple, em¬ 
bowered among shady lindens and tall 
pine-trees, at its side a smiling village, 
were presented to iny view. Had 1 not 
then — but it was long, very long ago — 
often beheld the same scenery? From 
the apartments, which us a boy 1 occupied 
with my tutor, it was even thus that the 
village of Menkleben Iny before us. But 
why this little window, with its iron bars ? 
why the coarse frock which I wore? was 
I then not * * * * 

The door opened; an elderly well- 
dressed man entered, and advanced to¬ 
wards me. I knew not if he questioned 
me, nor what I answered. But long and 
earnestly he looked at me, and in a tone 
of deep sympathy, “ Thank heaven,” 
said he, “ reason regains her sway! ” A 
long interval elapsed before it was con¬ 
sidered prudent to inform me of the real 
nature of my situation. I learnt that I 
was in the fortress of Ingolstadt, and in 
the hospital for the insane; that 1 had 
been found by some Bavarian peasants, 
who, believing me a violator of the terri¬ 


tory, severely wounded in a skirmish, had 
conveyed me to the fortress; that my 
wounds were soon cured, but tliat 1 liud 
long remained in a state of mental insen¬ 
sibility, until a physician, newly attached 
to the establishment, had judged it expe¬ 
dient to pay more than ordinary atten¬ 
tion to my case. A newspaper which was 
placed in nty hands, informed me that 
more than three years had elapsed since 
my accident. They were lust; and, alas! 
still more — my character, my station in 
the .service of iny country, the good 
opinion of niy superiors — all had va¬ 
nished ! Without hesitation, I discovered 
myself to the physician, who expressed 
his readiness to write to my father; 
adding, that the latter, when informed 
of my situation, iijight take measures for 
my liberation. 1 gratefully acknowledged 
iny obligations to the benevolent phy¬ 
sician, and tlic letter was despatched. 

The answer at length arrived: iny fa¬ 
ther luid been dead a year! Heruiunn, 
too, was no more! The physician, who 
was well known in Augsburgh, had ascer¬ 
tained that within less than two years 
from the period of his enlistment the un- 
ibrtunate man had been carried oif by 
illness. It required no small share of 
sympathising friendship) to support me 
under such afflicting intelligence. The 
worthy physician was not deficient on his 
part, and the commandant did ail in his 
power to render my situation supportable. 

My imprisonment bad lasted consider¬ 
ably above a 3 'car, when one day the 
cannon of the fortress began to thunder 
forth their greetings in honour of some 
high-born personage. A widowed prin¬ 
cess of the house of Bavaria, on a journey 
to some medicinal baths, was passing 
through the place. Scarcely had the 
noble lady been conducted to the hotel 
destined for her reception, when 1 re¬ 
ceived a summons to attend her. The 
commandant received me in the ante¬ 
chamber. With a countenance beaming 
with joy, he informed me that my release 
was certain, the dowager-duchess Cle¬ 
mentina of Bavaria having obtained my 
liberation from the authorities of the 
country. The commandant most de¬ 
cidedly disclaimed my thanks as due to 
him. I felt, however, no doubt that he 
had presented a petition in my behalf to 
the duchess, whose benevolent disposition 
was universally known. 1 was graciously 
and kindly received. The duchess qiics- 
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lioncd me minutely as to my family con¬ 
nections, and the immediate causes of my 
mi'jfortunes. Then pointing to an elderly 
lady who stood near her, slie added, 
“ M,i<lnme de Gulzhcim will inform you 
of some arrangements I have made to 
facilitate your return into the Prussian 
states; and when you shall have attained 
an honourable situation in the service of 
your king, it will afford me a pleasing 
recollection that I have lieen instrumental 
to your success.” Overpowered with 
gratitude, I withdrew; but Madame dc 
Golzheim accompanied me into the ante¬ 
chamber, where she informed n»c that the 
king, displeased at the many abuses com¬ 
mitted in the recruiting service, had al¬ 
ready replied with expressions of deep 
displeasure to a petition presented by tny 
relations on my behalf. It was to be 
expected, therclbre, that, immediately on 
my return, an c;n(]niry into my conduct 
would he instituted, and that tlic result 
would consign me for several years a pri¬ 
soner to some fortress. To avoid this, 
the noble duchess had provided me with 
letters of recommendation to several in- 
ffiicntial personages at the Prussian court. 
I was moreover to travel in her suite as 
far as Gotha, where her journey took 
another direction. I returned my grate¬ 
ful acknowledgments, though nut without 
a painful sensation of wounded self-love, 
which revolted at the idea of my return 
among my comrades as one who had es¬ 
caped punishment only through the fa¬ 
vour and protection of the great. With 
deep emotion 1 took leave of niy kind 
protector the commandant, and early on 
the following morning bade adieu to In- 
golstadt. 

After an expeditious journey, wc ar¬ 
rived at Gotha, where Madaiiie.de Golz- 
hcini rcqucstcil me to accompany her on 

n visit to her brother, Count S-, who 

resided at his country seat in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, to which he had invited seve¬ 
ral guests, and amongst them a young 
female friend of her sister. ^ On our ar¬ 
rival, wc learnt that the Count had the 
evening before set out for Berlin, on 
receiving a summons from the king. The 
guests had consequently dispersed, with 
the e.xccption of Madame de Golzhcim's 
young friend, who, expecting her arrival, 
had remained behind, but who was then 
out on a walk. “ There is no remedy but 
patience,” said Madame dc Golzheim, 
who had for a considerable time con¬ 
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ferred in secret with an elderly domestic; 
” wc must pass away the time as well as 
wc can, till my young friend returns from 
her walk. The count has, I am informed, 
engaged a foreign artist to make copies 
from some of the most celebrated paint¬ 
ers. lie is now at work in the house. 
We may, therefore, amuse ourselves by 
inspecting his performance.” Though 
little inclined to look at pictures, polite¬ 
ness required my assent. Wc passed into 
a saloon, in which a painter, with his 
back towards us, sat at his easel. The 
sight painfully reminded me of Hermann. 
When at length, disturbed by the noise 
of our entrance, the artist rose, and turned 
towards us — Gracious Heaven ! the 
strange forms wliich had haunted me in 
iny madness seemed again to glare upon 
me;—it was Hermann himself! In the 
deepest agitation he advanced towards 
me, and received me in his arms. He 
who has felt the W'eight of remorse, and 
who, like me, has in one moment, as if 
by magic, been released from the cruel 
burden,— he alone can judge of my feel¬ 
ings, when I again awoke to consciousness 
and certainty. “ But how,” exclaimed I, 
“ can miracles happen ?—and Agatha ?” 
I ventured to add, not without fear of 
hearing some disastrous intelligence. 
" She is mine,” replied Hermann. “You 
shall see her — she shall herself tell you 
the anxiety your uncertain fate has occa¬ 
sioned us.” With these words he drew 
me down the steps into the park. I 
was again to see Agatha I but as the 
wife of another! — Hermann warmly in¬ 
vited me to accompany him to his house; 
but a servant of Madame de Golzheim 
previously placed in my hands a letter 
from that huly, which contained the fol¬ 
lowing ; — ” The conimands of the 
duchess call me hence. Our journey must 
be resumed very early to-morrow. 1 leave 
you with friends to whom destiny has 
so unexpectedly reunited you, with the 
wannest wishes for your future welfare; 
the promotion of which I have now the 
consolation to be able to commit to 
Heaven and the truest friendship.” 

Hermann and myself now entered a 
neat country house, and proceeded into 
a garden, at the farther end of which two 
ladies were sitting. One rose as wc en¬ 
tered, and advanced towards us—it was 
Agatha. Overpowered by the violence 
of my feelings, I pressed her hand to my 
lips, while my looks alone pleaded for 
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]):u‘(lon. “All is forgotten,” exclaimed 
she: “ evil lias turned to good. Be, 
therefore, the bitter past no more re¬ 
membered.” She now conducted me to 
the arbour, where her fair companion, 
whom Hermann introduced as Made- 
moisellc Fcldcrn, the daughter of the 
village pastor, had remained. With a 
feeling for which I found it difficult to 
account, I gazed on her charming fea¬ 
tures. She appeared the very ideal of 
rchnud sensibility, of bewitching modesty. 
I was not 111 ) self aware how tleeply I was 
lost in the contemplation of this lovely 
being, till I observed the sly smile on the 
countenance of Hermann, who at l.ist 
aecompunied me back to the count’s re¬ 
sidence where, by Madame tic Golzheim’s 
desire, an apartment had been prepared 
for me. 

On the following morning the artist 
proceeded to satisfy rny curiosity with 
regard to his past fate. He had been 
dragged from Augsburg, his heart a prey 
to the most bitter pangs, occasioned by 
my supposed treachery. On his arrival 
in Berlin, where he was questioned by 
the authorities, he was at length unde¬ 
ceived. After a protracted confinement, 
he was released, equipped as a recruit, and 
sent to drill. The circumstance of his 
false arrest having heen explained, he 
conceived a hope that he might obtain 
his discharge from the service into which 
he had been so unjustly enlisted. Iii this, 
however, he was disappointed. His edu¬ 
cation was evidently superior to that of 
his comrades; he wrote a good hand, and 
was therefore considered a desirable re¬ 
cruit. In this situation, Agatha — the 
gentle Agatha — determined to share his 
lot. She possessed some jewels which 
had belonged to her mother. The sale 
of these defrayed the expenses of her 
journey to Berlin, and left a surplus, on 
which, aided by her skill in the finer 
kinds of ncedic-work, she might reason¬ 
ably expect to exist till Inqipier times. 
The most important step was to obtain 
Hermann’s discharge. This, however, was 
no easy matter. An ingenious stratagem 
at length achieved wliut fair represent¬ 
ations had failed to effect. On pretence 
of sickness, Hermann was transferred to 
the military hospital, where meagre diet 
and want o’f fresh air had nearly reduced 
him in reality to the condition which he 
at first so successfully counterfeited. One 
of tlic attendants was then induced, for a 


considerable hrilic, to disinter the hotly 
of a soldier, lately deceased, and who in 
features had borne some re<emblance to 
the painter. In the night the mournful 
remains were introduced into the hos¬ 
pital ; and at the same moment, and hy 
the same window, Hermann escaped. On 
the following morning his death was re¬ 
ported, whilst he issued in disguise from 
the Potsdam gate. Shortly afterwards 
he arrived in safety at Wittenberg, 
where the nuptial hnneJiction united him 
to his beloved Agatha. “ Your fate,” 
added Hermann, in conclusion of his 
story, “ remained in impenetrable ob¬ 
scurity, till the letter of your plijsician 
fell into the hands of your cousin, little 
Mary, whom you may perhaps remember. 
Her idea of interesting Madame de Golz- 
heim in your behalf was us happy as its 
effects have been fortunate. You might 
have passed many a tedious year in con¬ 
finement, had not love accomplished your 
liberation.” 

“ Love! ” repeated I; “ what mean 
you ? ” — “ Ay,” repeated Hermann, 
“ love alone has prom|)ted your cousin to 
the efforts which she has made for your 
freedom : a love of the purest descrip¬ 
tion, whicli is intimately interwoven with 
her existence, and which, if unreturned, 
will bring her to the grave. But more 
of this another time,” added he, gaily; 
and, rising at these words, we sauntered 
together down the long avenue. At a 
turn of the walk I perceived Agatha and 
Mademoiselle Fcldern, in company with 
an elderly lady, whose features, as I ad¬ 
vanced, seemed not altogether unknown 
to me ; every instant they culled to mind 
the impressions of my early years — it 
was herself— my kind aunt, the fosterer 
of mychjldhood; — she, too, held back 
no longer; she hung on my neck, and 
amidst tears of joy, named me her be¬ 
loved, lost, recovered child ! Hermann 
and Agatha had disappeared. Made¬ 
moiselle Fcldcrn seemed to weep. 

“ Do )ou not recollect little Mary, your 
cousin? ” said my aunt.—“Undoubtedly,” 
I exclaimed; “ I deeply feel my obliga¬ 
tions to that generous girl.” — “ 7’hen, 
thank her now; for she stands before 
you! The strange child insisted on 
being presented to you under a feigned 
name. But it is now time to conclude 
the comedy.” 

After the lapse of sonic days passed in 
the intoxication of happy love, 1 began 
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to reflect upon my future lot. 1 luu! 
once more become attached to life f 1 
was no lonjfor a prey to remorse; and 
the prospect of asiain lingerin;» in a dun¬ 
geon was insupportal)ly bitter. It was 
deci<ied that iny aunt and Mary should 
precede me to Potsdam; and that 1 
should immediately follow. This plan 
was no sooner fbrme<l than executed; 
and on niy arrival 1 assumed another 
name, and repaired to the hotel appointed 
as the place of rnidezcous. Early the 
next morning I stood at the window of 
my chamber, sadly out of bnrnonr with 
my dcstin\ ,\vlicn sounds of martial music, 
from the opposite park, fell upon my car. 
Unable to resist the force of ancient 
habit, I hastened into the fresh air, to 
enjoy the spectacle of a military parade. 
I was lost in admiration at the asirnct of 
the king, who, though bowed down hy 
the weight of years and bodily sufferings, 
presided over the exercises of a regiment 
of the guards, with imahntcd ardour and 
skill: my breast swelled with the proud 
feeling of patriotic pride; and in my 
reverie, I failed to observe that the troops 
had at length retired; the king, sur¬ 
rounded by a circle of officers, remaining 
on the ground. The few spectators of 
this military show had gradnully dis¬ 
persed: I alone had, unconsciously, re* 
mained rooted to the spot, and, buried in 
thought, riveted my eyes on the quarter 
whence the last martial sounds had re¬ 
verberated. A touch, not of the softest 
description, at length awakened me from 
my dreams. Looking hastily round, I be¬ 
held a gigantic orderly of the guards, who, 
in a harsh tone, thus addressed me: — 
“ The king must speak with you.” I 
stood petrified, and nothing but the im- 
lerious pantomime of the orderly at 
ength urged me forward. With totter¬ 
ing knees I approadied the spot where 
stood the king, who had advanced a little 
in front of his attendants, and whose eagle 
eye darted on me a look of the most 
searching expression. 

“ Who are you ? " was his first ques¬ 
tion. 

“ My name is Areud,” replied I, in 
confusion : “I am a stu.lcnt of Halle.” 

“ How came you hither?” — “I am 
on luy way to pass the vacation with my 
friends at Berlin.” 

“But what do you here?" pointing to 
the exercise ground.— "A long-cherished 


wish to see your majesty’s guards indiircd 
me to remain.”—“ Have they pleased 
you ? ” askeil he, with an ironical smile, 
i know not to wliat exclamation of ad¬ 
miration 1 might have given utterance, 
but bis keen eye scanned me front bead 
to foot, and then remained for a while 
fixed on my countenance. At length he 
again acco->teil me: “ You are no student: 

repair to the (jiiarters of General K-; 

tell him your name, and your real busi¬ 
ness.” And thereupon, turning his back 
on me, lie returned to the officers; and, 
followed hy them, directed liis course 
towards the palace. After 1 had col¬ 
lected myself sufiieieutly to pay ohedieucc 
to his order, 1 enquired fur the quarters of 

General K-; and was obliged to wait 

some time in the orderly room, before 
he made his appearance. When siun- 
moned to his presence, 1 had had time to 
form my plan. I mentioned my real 
name, and gave the general a short 
sketch of my adventures. He listened 
to me with astonishment. My liberation 
by the Duchess Clementina seemed par¬ 
ticularly to gratify him: hut when, at the 
close of my talc, 1 drew forth the packet 
containing the letters of recommendation 
given me hy the duchess, and delivered it 
to him with a request that he would im¬ 
mediately destroy the letters, or, at least, 
not forward them to their respective ad¬ 
dresses until the king had decided on 
my fate, as I wished to leave my ease to 
my sovereign’s gracious consideration 
alone; the general nodded his appro¬ 
bation, locked up the letters in his writing 
desk, and desired me to return to my 
liotel, there to wait further instructions. 

In the course ofa few hours I received 
an order to the following effect: — 

“ Lieutenant Von Arnstcin will pro¬ 
ceed immediately to Berlin, where the 
colonel of his regiment will communicate 
to him his niujesty’s decision on Itis 
case.” 

And thus was I to separate from Mary 
with a heart full of fearful expectation. 
She promised to follow me with my aunt 
next day; and I set out on my disconso¬ 
late pilgrimage towards the capital. 

Early the next morning I stood before 
my colonel. lie smiled in a friendly 
manner, and said: — 

“ It is the pleasure of the king that 
you should resume your rank in the regi¬ 
ment, participate in any promotion that 
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may have tiikcn place, and receive all 
arrears of pay. But I am at the same 
time charged to recommend to you in 
future to combine with your zeal in the 
execution of your duty, the necessary 
moderation and discretion.” 

I vowed that with joyful heart, and 
my long career can testify that I have 


kept my word, Mary, when she heard 
of this happy change in my circumstances, 
sank, with tears of joy, upon my breast. 
An indissoluble bond shortly united us; 
and a lengthened course of uncheckered 
felicity has more than compensated for 
my earlier years of sutTering and disgrace. 

P. Id. 


MUSICAL CIPHER. 


Vauious attempts have, on difterent 
occasions, been made to render music 
available as an auxiliary to the progress 
of art and science. Porta and other 
physicians even recommended it as a 
universal panacea for the cure of every 
known or unknown disorder; and in 
modern days it serves as a language of 
signals, of incontestable utility in the 
communication of naval and military in¬ 
telligence. It is, perhaps, not generally 
known, that towards the middle of the 
eighteenth century, a musical professoral 
Lyons, named Audibert, conceived the 
idea of employing the notes of music as 
ciphers for the transmission of diploma¬ 
tic despatches. In the month of Fe¬ 
bruary, 174fi, the professor aililressed to 
the then French minister for foreign af¬ 
fairs a letter, accompanied with some 
comments, on the discovery, to which hes 
appeared to attach no slight importance; 
adding, that the necessity of bis daily 
exertions for the support of a numerous 
family alone prevented him from waiting 
on the minister, and personally dis¬ 
closing his grand secret. 

The memorial annexed to Audibert’s 
letter bears the following curious title; 
— “ Plan of a newly-discovered Cipher, 
with Instructions for expressing by the 
Notes of Music all that can be commu¬ 
nicated by the Use of Alphabetical 
Letters in any European language.” 
Audibert’s memorial, however,contained 
no explanation of his secret, which was 
reserved for the minister’s car alone, and 
that, solely in case actual proof were 
previously obtained by the inventor, of 
the munificence of the French govern¬ 
ment. But in the event of his oiTers 
being rejected, the professor, whose con¬ 
fidence in his own merit seems to have 
been unbounded, declares his resolution 


of carrying his secret to the grave. With 
regard to the imposbihility of discovering 
the mechanical arrangement of his ci¬ 
pher, he thus expresses himself: — ” Few 
people,” observes he, “ can imagine that 
a minuet, a saraband, an adagio, an alle¬ 
gro, &c., with which a hundred different 
ciphers are intermingled, can afford the 
means of transmitting important intelli¬ 
gence. The Sieur Audibert is ready to 
submit bis secret to the test of examin¬ 
ation. He maintains that the first mu¬ 
sicians of France, the most eminent men 
in the art of deciphering, will be unable 
to find the key to his cipher, even though 
they should have before them the original 
of the communication secretly conveyed 
through his notes,” &c. 

The secjuel proved that the poor pro¬ 
fessor’s confidence in the infallibility of 
his discovery was unfounded; the first 
musical epistle which he forwarded to 
the minister as a specimen having been 
analysed and deciphered with the great¬ 
est facility. This beginning was unfor¬ 
tunate; wherefore in due time the Sieur 
Audibert received an official letter, in¬ 
forming him that musical ciphers (many 
of which had been presented to the go¬ 
vernment) being considered rather 
curious than useful, and being unsuitable 
fur ordinary occasions, the minister 
could only thank him for the offer of his 
services, and commend his loyalty and 
zeal. 

The letter and memorial, addressed by 
Audibert to the minister; the analysis of 
his system, the translation of his musical 
cipher, and the minister’s answer, arc to 
he found in a manuscript collection now 
in the royal library of Paris. The exist¬ 
ence of these documents has Iiitherto 
escaped the notice of the curious in such 
matters. 
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Patriotic Songs, deilirntcf! to the Kin". 
liy Mixsrs Agnex and Susanna S/m/{- 
(and. Music htt Green. 

Tnit above voliunu is very tastefully 
I'ot up, anil does ^rcal credit to the fair 
composers, whose patriiilisin none can 
doubt. They well de-,orve the iip[)ro- 
bation which vve are informed lli.s .Ma¬ 
jesty has liestowed upon tliom. Wti wisli 
w'e could say as much for the music us for 
the poetry: indeed the coiijpo.ser docs 
not seem veiy happy in his eiJort on tliis 
occasion; and we regret it tlic more. a-, it 
in several pl.iccs destroys llig force and 
Dieanin" of the words. We can, never¬ 
theless, recommend the book to all 
lovers of the stj le of Dibdiii. 


()’i:RpicTnRi;DHoPr.s ani> PAnTuuDAvs. 

Altisic by John Jiird, Ksq. Green. 

Wji have received a copy of the above, 
and know not which to condemn niost,the 
words or music, as they are both unwor¬ 
thy of publication; more particularly the 
la.tcr. It apjiears to ns that the im¬ 
mense jirofit attached to writing music 
induces many to make the attempt who 
are wholly un(|ualiilcd for the task. In 
these times of reform, we may take the 
opportunity of observing, tiiat were some 
spirited individual to publish songs at 
about one third less than the present e.\- 
orbitant price, the speculation might 
prove a good one. 

De Cuffobd’s Briuk, — The words 
of this song are romantic and pretty. 
The music, although badly arranged, is 
far above the general productions of the 
present day. We may recommend it to 
our fair readers as a song not unworthy a 
place in their portfolio. 


Drawinq-Room Lyrics. Seven Smigs, 
written by F. \V. N. Bayley, Esq.; 
composed by J. Green. Green. Lon¬ 
don. 

This is an appropriate offering to the 
vocal portion of our fair readers. The 
poetry is of a liglit and graceful character, 
vo;.. IV. 


and perfectly in unison with tiio title. 
“ lira win g-Iioom Lyrics” arc not of a 
nature to chnlletigc the terror', of critical 
severity, even if they appeared in a less 
pleasing shape; hut we should find some 
difficulty ill dealing iingcnily with Mr. 
Bay ley’s songs, even wcr.' we so di-posed. 
“ The Mother’s Lidlahy” is very pretty, 
and “ They say she is laid in the cold, 
cold earth” will be a favourite wit'i most 
amateurs. Tlie music is in Green’s best 
style, and very suitable to tlie poetr}. 

The volume is excellently got up, and 
both in its embellishments and tastelii! 
binding, docs credit to the publisher. 


The Garuens and Mknaofbie of the 

Zoological Society. Volume Se¬ 
cond, — Birds. Tilt. 

Wf. have in two separate notices done 
justice to the former volume ol this ex¬ 
cellent work, which has the rare quality 
of advancing in merit towards the con¬ 
clusion. We consider the plates of the 
birds bijjicrior in natural deiiiication and 
spirited engraving to those of the qua¬ 
drupeds in the preceding volume. In sup- 
))Oi t of this opinion we would direct the 
attention of the reader to the plates of 
till! emeus and their young, the wild tur¬ 
key, and most of the eagles. The literary 
portion is highly interesting, particularly 
the history of the wild turkey, of the 
sociable vulture, and the Ariel toucan. 
From the description of the marabou 
stork we extract, as peculiarly interest¬ 
ing to the ladies, an account of their 
favourite plumes; — 

The three species of gigantic storks fur¬ 
nish, in more or less perfection, the beautiful 
plumes, su)>erior in estiuiiition even to tliosc 
of tlie ostrich, known hy the name of marn- 
hau.<: those of the Indian species are far 
superior to the others, 'nie tail is black, 
and the under parts, whicli furnish the cele¬ 
brated plumes, pure white. In tlie Argala, 
these plumes are frequently of a greyish 
slate colour; hut a similar variation has not 
yet been observed in the African species. 
Oil the other hand, the wliite of the latter is 
by 110 means so bcaulifully clear and bril¬ 
liant as that whicli has obtained for the linesi 
Indian plumes the fii-st place in the cstim- 
.atioii of connoisseurs. 
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may have taken place, and receive all 
arrears of pay. Rut I am at the same 
time charged to recommend to you in 
future to combine witli your zeal in the 
execution of your duty, the necessary 
moderation and discretion.” 

I vowed that with joyful heart, and 
my long career can testify that 1 have 


kept niy word. Mary, when she heard 
of this happy change in my circumstances, 
sank, with tears of joy, upon my breast. 
An indissoluble bond shortly united us; 
and a lengthened course of uncheckered 
felicity has more than compensated for 
my earlier years of suffering and disgrace. 

T. H. 


MUSICAL CIPHER. 


Various attempts have, on diflerent 
occasions, been made to render music 
available as an auxiliary to the progress 
of art and science. Porta and other 
physicians even recommended it as a 
universal panacea for the cure of every 
known nr unknown disorder; and in 
modern days it serves as a language of 
signals, of incontestable utility in the 
communication of naval and military in¬ 
telligence. It is, perhaps, not generally 
known, that towards the middle of the 
eighteenth century, a musical professor at 
Lyons, named Audibert, conceived the 
idea of employing the notes of music as 
ciphers for the transmission of diploma¬ 
tic despatches. In the month of Fe¬ 
bruary', I74fi, the professor addressed to 
the then French minister for foreign af¬ 
fairs a letter, accompanied with some 
comments, on the discovery, to which he 
appeared to attach no slight importance; 
adding, that the necessity of his daily 
exertions for the support of a numerous 
family alone prevented him from waiting 
on the minister, and personally dis¬ 
closing his grand secret. 

The memorial annexed to Audibert’s 
letter bears the following curious title: 
— “ Plan of a newly-discovered Cipher, 
with Instructions for expressing by the 
Notes of Mu.sic all that can be commu¬ 
nicated by the Use of Alphabetical 
Letters in any European language.” 
Audibert’s memorial, however, contained 
no explanation of his secret, which was 
reserved for the minister’s ear alone, and 
that, solely in case actual proof were 
previously obtained by the inventor, of 
the munificence of the French govern¬ 
ment. But in the event of his oflers 
being rejected, the professor, whose con¬ 
fidence in his own merit seems to have 
been unbounded, declares his resolution 


of carrying his secret to tlic grave. With 
regard to the impossibility of discovering 
the mechanical arrangement of his ci¬ 
pher, he thus expresses himself: — “ Few 
people,” observes he, “ can imagine that 
a minuet, a saraband, an adagio, an alle¬ 
gro, &c., with which a hundred different 
ciphers are intermingled, can afford the 
means of transmitting important intelli¬ 
gence, The Sieur Audibert is ready to 
submit his secret to the test of examin¬ 
ation. He maintains that the first mu¬ 
sicians of France, the most eminent men 
in the art of deciphering, will be unable 
to find the key to his cipher, even though 
they should have before them the original 
of the communication secretly conveyed 
through his notes,” &c. 

The sequel proved that the poor pro¬ 
fessor’s confidence in the infallihility of 
his discovery was unfounded; the first 
musical epistle which he forwarded to 
the minister as a specimen having been 
analysed and deciphered with the great¬ 
est facility. This beginning was unfor¬ 
tunate; wherefore in due time the Sieur 
Audibert received an official letter, in¬ 
forming him that musical ciphers (many 
of which had been presented to the go¬ 
vernment) being considered rather 
curious than useful, and being unsuitablo 
fur ordinary occasions, the minister 
could only thank him for the offer of his 
services, and commend his loyalty and 
zeal. 

The letter and memorial, addressed by 
Audibert to the minister; the analysis of 
his system, the translation of his musical 
cipher, and the minister’s answer, arc to 
be found in a manuscript collection now 
in the royal library of Paris. The exist¬ 
ence of these documents has hitherto 
escaped the notice of the curious in such 
matters. 
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Patjuotic Si)XGs,t!ci1ir:n('fl to tlu'Kinn:. 
Itt/ Misses Agnes find iSus'mna S/ritk- 
land. Music by Green. 

'I’nii abovij volume is very tastefully 
ftot up, and does threat credit to the fair 
coui|iobcr !, whose [latriotism none can 
doubt. They well <le.erve the :ij)pro- 
batiou which we are iuformod ILs Ma¬ 
jesty has bestowed upon them. We wish 
we coulil say as tmich for the music as for 
the jjoelry: indeed the composer does 
not seem vei^ happy in his effort on tlii-. 
occasion ; and we re^rt t it tlu* more, a-, it 
in several places destroys th^ force and 
meaiiin:' of the words. We c.)n, never¬ 
theless, recommend the book to ail 
lovers of the style of Dibdiii. 


O’tlRI’lCTURLnllol’KS .\NJ) I’AnTEoDAYS. 
Music by John Jiird, Jisq. Green. 

Wk have received a copy of the above, 
and know not which to condeinmi’ust,the 
words or music, as they are botli unwor¬ 
thy of publication ; more particularly the 
la. ter. It appears to us that the im¬ 
mense profit attached to writing music 
induces many to make the attempt who 
are wholly luupialified for the task. In 
these times of reform, we may take the 
ojiportunity of observing, that were some 
spirited individual to publish songs at 
aliout one third less than the present ex¬ 
orbitant price, the speculation might 
prove a good one. 

De CtiFFonn’s Bribe. — The words 
of this song are romantic and pretty. 
The music, although badly arranged, is 
far above the general iiroductions of the 
present day. We may recommend it to 
our fair readers as a sung nut unworthy a 
place in their portfolio. 

Drawing-Room Lyrk-'s. Sepeit Songs, 
written by F. IV. iV. Fayley, Esq.; 
composed by J. Green. Green. Lon¬ 
don. 

This is an appropriate olfcring to the 
vocal portion of onr fair readers. The 
poetry is of a light and graceful character, 
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and perfectly in unison with the title. 
“ Drawing-itoom Lyriis'’ are not of a 
nature to challenge the terror.'j of critical 
severity, even if thi'y appeared in a less 
pleasing shape; hut we >hould fiml soiiu 
difficulty in dealing nngcmly with Mr. 
R.iyley’s songs, even wcr.- wc so di-posed. 

The Mother’s Lullaby” is very pretty, 
and They say siic is laid in tiic cold, 
cold earth” will be a favourite wiili most 
amateurs. The music is in Green’s best 
style, and very suitable to tlie poetry. 

The volume is excellently got up, ami 
both in its embellishments and tasteful 
binding, docs credit to the (inblisher. 


The Gardens and Menagerie ok thf 

Zoological Society. Volume Se¬ 
cond .— Birds. Tilt. 

We have in two separate notices done 
jii'.ticc to the former volume ol this ex¬ 
cellent work, which has the rare quality 
of advancing in merit towards the con¬ 
clusion. We consider the plates of the 
birds superior in natural delineation and 
spirited engraving to those of the qua¬ 
drupeds in the preceding volume. In sup- 
|)Oit of this opinion we would direct the 
attention of the reader to the |)latcs of 
the emeus and their young, the wild tur¬ 
key, and most of the eagles. The literary 
portion is highly interesting, particularly 
the history of the wild tuikcy, of the 
sociable vulture, and the Ariel toucan. 
From the description of the marabou 
stork we extract, as peculiarly interest¬ 
ing to the ladies, an account of their 
favourite plumes: — 

The three species of gigantic storks fur¬ 
nish, in more or less perfection, tlic beautiful 
plumes, superior in estimation even to those 
of tile ostrich, known by tlic name of m.-ini- 
bous: those of the Indian species arc far 
superior to the others. TIic tail is black, 
and tiie under parts, which furnish the cele¬ 
brated plumes, ])ure white. In the Argala, 
these plumes are frequently of a greyisli 
slate colour; but a similar variation has iiot 
yet lieen observed in tile Afiicau species. 
On tlie Ollier hand, the wliite of the hitter is 
liy no means so beautifully clear and bril¬ 
liant as tliat which has obtained for the finest 
Indian plumes the lli-st place in the ostitn. 
atioii of connoisseurs. 
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To this we beg leave to add, that from 
the breast and body feathers of llie gigan¬ 
tic Indian stork, commonly called at 
Calcutta the adjutant, arc made those 
elegant feather muffs and boas so highly 
prized by the belles of the present day. 
Wlien imported from India, they are 
wholly without wadding; the muifs, 
which are lined with shorter feathers, 
are so light that they can scarcely be 
felt on the arm. They arc worn during 
the yearly cessation of heat which the 
fair residents at Calcutta call winter. 


Naturk Displayfu: A new and infal¬ 
lible Method of acquiring Languages. 
JS’y N. G. Dufief. Twelfth Edition. 
J. and C. Atll-ard, &c. 

It may he imagined that a system 
adopted at Harrow and Rugby, and books 
which have reached the twelfth edition, 
can scarcely need our approval to assist 
their popularity; the author, however, is 
aware, that to no species of literature do 
we more earnestly direct our attention 
than to that connected with education. 
Our periodical being devoted to British 
ladies, we are proud to assist mothers^ in 
their most sacred duty — the cidlivalion 
of their children’s minds; on the right 
direction of which, the general welfare of 
society depends. 

The speaking and bearing part of every 
language, we well know, is chiefly mecha¬ 
nical. M. Dufief follows nature, by teach¬ 
ing it mechanically, in opposition to the 
practice of most other teachers: he has, 
therefore, begun at the right end of tu¬ 
ition. An extract from his first volume 
will explain his method: — 

Wc now arrive at a very interesting and 
most important exercise, to which I earnestly 
solicit attention. It consists in the INIaster 
communicating to the Class, in the following 
manner, shoit French phrases, founded on 
each of the ten words which liavo been just 

recited. ^ 

Master — oa m'a dil quit wmit d arriver 
A Londresi Class repeat simultaneously and 
loudly — on m'a dit quU renntt d’arriver k 
Londms. The Master then informs tlic 
Class that he will call out the meaning of the 
above sentence in English, which they arc to 
listen to wim attention, but not to repeat after 
him. Master (loudly and distinctly! — / 
woj told that he had just arrived at London. 
The Master, having uttered this sentence, 
proceeds to repeat the phrase — vn m’a dit 


qtiU venait d’arriver k Londres, which the 
Class repeat once more after liim — on m’a 
dit qu’U venait d’arriver A I.otidres. The 
Master proceeds to break into detached parts 
the French sentence, and the English trans¬ 
lation; the Class repeating only the French, 
as follows; Master — ow m’u dit ; Class — 
on m'a dit. Master — I was told; Class 
(the French only) — on m’n dil. Master — 
qu’U venait d’arriver; Class — qu'U venait 
d'arriver. Master — lliat he lusd just ar¬ 
rived ; Class — qu'tl renait d’arriver. Mas¬ 
ter — d Loudres; Class tt Londres. Master 

— at liOndoii; Class — ft Londres. 

The Master, in order to aseertiin what 
degree of attention has been paid by every 
individual of the Class, and to impress the 
alwve sentence on the memory more forcibly, 
proceeds to particularise it again in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: he will toll the Class that 
every one of them should look at him during 
the whole of this process; he will then fix liis 
eyes on one of the pupils, wliu is to answer 
him, and who is iininediately informed, as 
well as the whole Class, that, whatever 
French words arc uttered, he is to repeat 
them, and then the English of them, pre¬ 
viously pronounced by the Master, and also 
the French a second time; and, as soon as 
that is done, the whole Class, upon hearing 
some preconcerted signal, (the stroke of a 
small hammer, for instance,) must echo the 
part of the French sentence spoken by the 
Scholar. The Class sliouid also be infonned 
that tliey must repeat, in a low tone, the part 
of the Frencli sentence when first uttered by 
the Master; hut this will be hotter under¬ 
stood by putting it into practice. Master — 
on m’a dit ; Scholar loud, and Class low, —* 
on m’a dit, I have been told, on m’a dit. 
Master slrUvs: Class (loud and simultaneous^ 
ly) — on m'a dit. The Master then fixes his 
eyes on another Scholar, and says — qu’U 
venait d'arriver ; Scholar hmd, and Class low, 

— quit venait duniver, that he had just ar¬ 
rived, qitil venait d’arriver. Master strikes : 
Class — qu’il venait d’arriver. Tlie Master 
fixes his eyes on a third .Scholar, and says, ft 
Londres 1 Scholar hmd, and Class low, —a 
Londres, at London, ft Londres. Master 
strikes! Class repeat — ft Londres. 

In order that this phrase should be engraved 
on tlie memory of each scholar, so deeply as to 
render it next to impossible that time or cir¬ 
cumstance should ever erase it; the master 
will have recourse to an exercise so powerful 
that it can scarcely fail to accomplish tlie pur¬ 
pose. 'fhe plan may be thus exemplified. 
Each pupil being ready with his slate and 
slote~^l>encU, the Master will again repeat the 
phrase ~ on m’a dit qu'U venait d’arriver d 
Londres/ the Class will echoon m’a dit 
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quit venaU tCarriver H Lofidres. Tlie Master 
says — on ; Class ov. Master — v; Class 
{uvite on the slate, and say aloud) — o. Mas¬ 
ter — n i Class «. Master — on ; Class — 
an. Master —'w‘a; Class — /«’«. Miister 

— m' apostrophe; Class — m apostrophe. 
Master — a ; Class — a. Master — w'n ; 
Class — m'u. Master — on m'a; Class 
(read from their slates, loud and simulta¬ 
neously)— on m'a. Master — dit; Class— 
dit. Master — d; Class — d. IMaster — t; 
Class — I. Master — t; Class — t. Master 

— dit; class — dit. Master — onm'ndU; 
Clas>, — on m'a dit. Master — gu'd; Class 

— qu'd. Master —y; Class— q. Master 

— u apostrophe; Class — u' apostrophe. 
Master— i; Class — i, IVlaster — I j Class 

— 1 . Master — qu'U; Class — qu'U. Mas¬ 
ter— on m'a dit qu'tl; Class — on m'a dit 
qud. M.istcr — venail; Class — veiiait. 
Master— v; Class — v. Master — c; Class 

— f. Master — re; Class — ve. The Mas¬ 
ter will observe to the Class that every syl¬ 
lable of the words svritten on the slate must 
be connected by a Irait-d’unioH. The class 
will therefore immediately place it after ve. 
Master — h ; Class—Jt. Master—«; Class 

— a. Master — i ; Class —BLister — t; 
Class — i. Blaster — venoit; (’lass — rc- 
HaU. Master— on m'a dit qu'U venait; 
Class (from their slates) — on m'a dit qu'U ve- 
fuiit. Master — d'arricer; Class — d'arriver, 
Blaster— d' apostrophe; Class— d' apostrophe. 
Blaster—Class— a. Blaster— d'a ; (Mass 
—d'a. Blaster — double rr ; Class — donhlt; 
rr. Blaster — i ; Class — i. Bl aster — m ; 
(Mass— rri. Master— (Tarri; Class— d'arri. 
Blaster — v ; Class — v. Blaster— e ; Class 

— o. Blaster — r; Class — j-. Blaster — 
ver; Class— ver. Master — d'atrirer; Class 

— d'arriver. Blaster — on m'a dit qu'U ve.- 
nait d'arriver; Class (loud and simultane¬ 
ously, from their slates,) — on m’a dit qu’U 
venail d'arriver. Blaster—«, accent grave ; 
Class—d, accent giave. The Blaster will 
call out to the Class soulignex d (underline 
d) which they will immediately do. Blaster 
on m’a dit qu'U venait d'arriver h ; Class — 
OH m'a dit qu'il venait d'arriver d. Blaster — 
Itondrcs ; Class — Londres. Blaster — L, 
leltre majuscule; Class— L, lellre majuscule. 
Blaster—0; Class—o. Blaster—n ; Class 


— n. Master — Lon ; Class — Lon. Blas¬ 
ter — d! (^lass — d. Master — r; Class — 
r. Blaster — c; Class — <«. Blaster — s, 
Class — s. Bliister — dres; Class — dres. 
Bliister — I.ondres! Class— Londres. Mas¬ 
ter— on m'a dit qu'U venail d'arriver d Lan- 
dres ; Clats (fiDin their slates) — on m'a dit 
qii’d venait d’a-iri-ver il LuH'dies, The 
Blaster will a))|jly this process, wliieh has 
been described so minutely, to every plirase 
formed on ten words just recited.* 

7’hc first volume is dcvolcil to the dc- 
vclopeiiiciit of the system : it contnius an 
alphabetical vocabulary of various words, 
classed according to llie parts of speech ; 
iiiid examples of tlieir variation (a plan 
that meets our highest !ipi)robation), con¬ 
versation phrases, a c«)!lcction t)f idiom- 
atical and proverbial phrases, and an easy 
hcclcur l''mupais. The secoiitl cuntains 
the conjugation of verbs, Syntax nnulc 
easy, tmd a Lcrleur Franpais drawn from 
higher sources. *> 

We think that a literal translation, ns 
well as a iiarallel sentence, ought to have 
accompanied all idiomatical aiul pro- 
verhial phr.ases. We do not liiink any 
thing is well rcniemhered that is not tho¬ 
roughly understood ; and we have, in tiie 
review of a work by another author, ex¬ 
pressed our ap[)roval of the dissection of 
idioms. If a child learn tlie following 
sentence, with theEiiglisli us a Iraus/atum 
to the Trench, will he not he inclined to 
a|i|)ly detached parts of the piirases very 
oddly ? — 

Cc jeimc l)ominc esl n^gU comme vn papier 

de musique ; 

This young man is as regular as clockwork. 

In conseqneiiee of M. Dufief’s extreme 
economy ot teachers, tliere can be little 
individual explanation: therefore,will not 
a dull but well-meaning child have a very 
comical association of ideas relating to 
music-paper, and clockwork ? And, per¬ 
haps, following mechanically M. Dnfief's 
excellent plan of variation of sentences, 
the scholar may be induced to transplant 


• The attentive reader cannot fail to observe, that in these exercises the French occurs many 
more times than the English; and that, throughout the* System, the linglisb is employed as 
little as possible; the reason for this is founded upon tlic principle, that the less the organs 
of speech are put into motion by native sounds, the sooner they become adapted, or, as it 
were, moulded, to the sounds of the language which is the object of study. The cars of the 
learners soon become, if I may use the expression, completely saturated with I* rench sounds; 
and this is one of the circumstances which concur in promoting wonderfully the progress of 
those who learn by this plan: so true it is that the simplest means arc generally the most 
powerful. 
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such phrnscs in the most lauathablc nyan- 
lUT into convcrsiition. Candour oblijtes 
ns to own that the autlior, by the use of 
Italics, has pointed out the words which 
cause the sentences to clash ; yet is not 
this as if, wlicre several roads meet, a pas- 
seuaer were forewarned by a finger-post— 

“ Tliis is a wrong road," but without re¬ 
ceiving the slightest intimation of tlie 
place to which it leads? There is nothing 
we more earnestly reconnnetHl in tuition 
than the dissection and anal vjis of idioms, 
whether they arc proverbial, inclaphy- 
hiral *, or such as convey lively ideas to 
the mind, under what appears to a fo¬ 
reigner a dilficult arrangement of words; 
as the following: — 

Alloiis, courage ; la iwlil i/iii rci ienl a die. 
Come cliccr up ; j/ic is rfcoeer/ag her senses. 

Dc (picllc part viciit il ? 

Who sent him ? 

Jc n’ai (Jill! fairc de votre argent. 

1 do not K'litU i/our money at oil. 

Qu a-l-il ()Jeter /ci hauls cris f 

H'hat ail'i him, that he eoni]>bnns so loudly? 

We repeat, that translations, as well as 
parallel sentenees, ought to accompaviy 
all such examples of idioms, or the ideas 
of the learner remain confused and inde¬ 
finite. 

To sum up our oxaminatioii of M. Dii- 
fief’s plan, wc consider that his mode of 
tuition lays a most admirable foundation 
for the acquirement of languages; one 
that never was surpassed—|)crhnps, never 
equalled. His books arc equally instruc¬ 
tive to the teacher in the art oi teaching, 
as to the pupil in that of learning. In 
saying this, wc bestow no slight praise; 
for, in most works of the kind, the first is 
an object that dues not receive the slight¬ 
est consideration. Nevertheless, wc can¬ 
not allow our numerous friends who 
superintend the education of their own 
children, or that of others, to consider 
French tuition finished when M. Dufief 
has done with his pupils. They will, it is 
true, be able to speak French intrepidly, 
hear it clearly, and write it correctly; 
but, to establish that intimate literary 
taste fur the language (without which, or 
constant colloquial practice, an acquired 
language soon fades from the niemcry), 
we would advise M. Dufief’s highest 
(.lass to be broken into smaller divisions, 


consisting of ten or fifteen, and each to be 
placed under the tuition of an intelligent 
teacher, who would read vvilli tiie pnjiils. 
and open their minds to the heaiities of 
French literature. Thus would our only 
ohjection to M. DuficFs plan he obviated, 
vi/. that the enormous size of the classes 
cuts off all intellectual communication 
hetweeu [)ui)il and teacher: however de¬ 
sirable such a .S3 stem may he iii the elo- 
nientary branches, it is greatly detrimental 
to the finishing work of instruction. 


Divim;s of TiU': Ciicueii of ENr,r.Axr. 

Nos. XIV. and XV. Jeremy Tailor, 

Voh. II. and III. A.J.Valpy. 

“ Av, Sir, there were giants in those 
cLiys,” was the remark of George HI. to 
a learned person in his court who was 
praising the writings of this great divine 
The justice of the single-hearted mon¬ 
arch’s ter.e criticism will be generally 
known, as Mr, Valpy’< excellent press un¬ 
folds the rich treasures of Jeremy Taylor’s 
works; which, much as they are eclc- 
hratoil, are more universally talked of 
than read; more known in extracts than 
as a whole: and that not from the want 
of a desire to read, hut literally from the 
want of hooks. As unbelievers, of good 
literary taste, often read the Bible, to 
enjoy the high relish of its poetical beau¬ 
ties, so many modern men of genius, who 
would not, on any areounl, read a hook 
of devotion for tlie sake of edification, 
will dwell with delight on the pages of 
Jeremy Taylor, through admiration of his 
snhlimc eloquence, his keen observation, 
his s[)arkling wit, lofty poetry, and deep 
learning. The last qualification is, indeed, 
his chief fault in the eyes of a Christian 
reader; for it is mther more apparent 
than needful in his style: yet so capti¬ 
vating is that st3le to every class of read¬ 
ers, that we can scarcely wish it to he 
other than it is. In the prc'scnt volume 
wc find, among other sermons, that beau¬ 
tiful series, “ On the good and evil 
Tongue; ” many of its precepts arc ad¬ 
mirably adapted to increase the happiness 
of society in general. For the purposes 
of utility, as well as to show the powers of 
the author, wegive the following extracts; 

Do not many men talk themselves into 
anger, screwing up themselves with dialogues 
of fancy, till they forget the comp.-vnj’ and 


• 1 he idioms of a cultivated people arc often highly poetical; proverbs however hackneyed 
and vulgaiisvd, are frequently expressed witli tlie truest feeling of poetry. 
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tliuinst'lves ? Ami some men hate to Ikj con¬ 
tradicted or intermjited, or to be discovered 
ill their folly; and some men being a little 
cuii'.cioiis, and not striving to .amend by si¬ 
lence, they make it worse by discourse; a 
long story of themselves, — a tedious praise 
of another, collaterally to do themselves ad- 
vantagi*, —a declamation against a sin to 
undo the person, or ojipress the reputation, 
of their neighbour, — unseasonable repetition 
of that which neither profits nor delights,— 
tridiiig contentions about a goat’s beard, or 
the blood of an oyster, — anger and nninio- 
sitj', spite and rage, — scorn .and reproach 
be-un on ijiieslions which concern neither of 
the litigants,— tierce, disputations, — striv¬ 
ings fur what is past, and what shall never 
be ; these are the events of the loose and un¬ 
wary 'ongiie ; w-liich aie like ilics and gnats 
on the margin of a pool; they do not sting 
like an asp, or bite deej) as a liear; yet they 
cun vox a m.'iii into a fover and impatience, 

Old make biiii iiieapable of ro'-l and counstd- 
* * » » 

A elieerfni spiiit is the best convoy for re¬ 
ligion ; and tliougli sadness dues in some 
cases become a Cliiistian, as being an index 
of a jiions mind, of compassion, and a wise, 
projier rosenlment of things, yet it serves but 
one end, licing useful in the only instance of 
rc])eiit.mie ; .and liatb dune its greatest works, 
nut vvlien it weeps and sighs, but when it 
bates and grows careful against sin. lint 
• lieeifiilne>^s, .and a festival spirit, fill tlio 
soul foil of harmony ; it composes music for 
cliurchcs and hearts, it makes and iniblishes 
gloiilic.itiuns of God, it produces tliankfiil- 
iiess, and serves the end of charity: and 
wlifii the oil of gladness runs over, it makes 
blight and tall emissions of light .and holy 
file,., leaching up to a cloud, and makingjuy 
tuund about: and, therefore, since it is so 
innocent, and may be so pious and full of 
holy advantage, whatsoever can innocently 
minister to this holy joy, does set forward the 
work of religion and charity. And, indeed, 
charity itself, which is the vcilical top of all 
religion, is nothing else hut a union of joys, 
concentred in the heart, and retlected from all 
the angles of our life and intercourse. It is 
.a rejoicing in God, a gl.adiiess in our neigh¬ 
bour's good, a jileasure in doing good, a re¬ 
joicing with liim; and without love we can¬ 
not have any joy at all. 

Uut when the jest hath teeth and nails, 
biting or scratching our brother; when it is 
loose nud wanton; when it is unseasonable; 
and much, or many; when it serves ill pur- 
jniscs, or spends better time; then it is the 
drunkenness of the soul, and makes the spirit 
ilv away, seeking for a temjile where the 
niiiili and the music are solemn and religious. 

15 uf. above all the abuses which ever dis¬ 


honoured tlie tongues of men, nothing more 
deserves the whip of an extermimiting angel, 
or the stings of scorpions, than profane jest¬ 
ing ; which is a bringing of the Hpirit of 
God to partake of the follies of a man ; as if 
it were not enough for a man to he a foul, 
hut the wisdom of God must he brought into 
those horrible scenes. lie th.it makes a jest 
of tlie words of Scripture, or of holy things, 
jil.iys with tlimuler, and kisses the mouth of 
a cannon just ns it belches fire and death ; he 
st.ikes heaven at spurn-point, and trips cross 
and pile vvlietlier ever he sliall sec the face of 
God or no; he laughs at d.imnatlon, while 
lie li.td rather lose Clod than lose his jest; 
nay (which is the horror of all), he makes a 
jest of God himself, and the Spirit of the Fa¬ 
ther and the Son to become ridiculous. Some 
men use to read Sciiptiireon their knees, and 
ninny with their heads iineovered, and all 
good men with fc.ir and trenihliiig, with re¬ 
verence and gr.ive atteiitiun. “ Search the 
Sciiplurcs, for therein ye hope to have life 
eternal ; ” and “ All Scrii>liire is vviltteii liy 
inspiration of God, and is lit for instruction, 
for reproof, for exhortation, for doctrine,” 
not for jesting ; hut he tlmt makes that use of 
it, had iH-lter part with his eyes in jest, and 
give Ids heart to make a tennis-hull; and, 
tli.it I may speak the worst thing in the world 
of It, it is as like the material part of the sin 
ag.ainst the Holy Ghost, as jeering of a man 
is to abusing him; and no man can use it 
but he that wants wit and manners, .as well as 
he wants religion. 

The third instance of vain, trifling convers¬ 
ation and immoderate t.-dking is, revealing 
secrets; which is a dismantling and rending 
of the robe from the piivacies of human in¬ 
tercourse ; and it is worse timii denying to 
restore that which was intrusted to our 
charge; for this not only injures his neigh- 
hour’s right, hut throw's it away, and exjioses 
it to his enemy ; it is ft denying to give a inaii 
his own arms, and delivering them to an¬ 
other, by whom he sliall sulfer misehier. lie 
that intrusts a secret to Ids fiiend, goes tlii- 
tlier as to a sanctuary, and to violate the rites 
of that is sacrilege, and profaiiation of friend¬ 
ship, which is the sister of religion, and the 
mother of secular blessing; a thing so sacred, 
that It cluiiiges a kingdom into » church, and 
makes interest to he piety, and justice to be¬ 
come religion. Hut this mi.^:liief grows ac¬ 
cording to the subject-matter and its effect; 
and the tongue of a babbler may crush a 
man’s hones, or break his fortune on her own 
wheel: and whatever the effect Ik, yet of 
itself it is the betraying of a trust, and, by 
reproach, oftentimes (Kisses on to intolerable 
calamities, like a criminal to his scaffold 
thiougli the exccralde gates of cities; and, 
though it is infinitely worse that the secret is 
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laid o]»on out of spile or treachery, yet it is 
more luolish when it is discovered for no 
other end l>ut to serve the itch of talking, or 
to scein to know, or to he accounted wortliy 
of a trust. 

The sermnn entitled “ The Duties of 
the Tongue ” inculcates a strong Icssoti 
on the necessity of using delicacy and 
tenderness in reproof, IIow many people 
who deem thcinseU e» uctnuted hy the host 
motives, jet sei(!o every opportunity of 
venting the whole eflervesceiicc of a sple¬ 
netic and detracting temper on a friend 
or rehitive suddenlj overwhelmed with 
calamity ! What uumhers of broken 
liearts, of wounded spirits, and evcti of 
suicides, might i)C siiared, were the fol¬ 
lowing excellent observations duly con¬ 
sidered : — 

Use not liberty of reproof in the chiys of 
borrow find alllictiun; fur the ciihiniity itself 
is enough to chastise the gaieties of sinning 
)iersuiis, and to bring them to repeiitaiice : it 
may ho sometimes fit to insinuate the men. 
tioii of the cause of that soriow, in (irder to 
repeiitance, and a cure ; hut severe and biting 
language is then out of season, and it is like 
putting vinegar to an inlhuued and smarting 
eye: it increases the anguish, and tenijits 
unto impatience. In the aceidents of a sad 
person, we must do as nurses to their falling 
ehildren, snatch them 0[i and still their erj- 
iiigs, and entertain their passion with some 
delightful aviwation; but chide not then, 
when the sorrowful man needs to be re¬ 
freshed. When C'rales, the cynic, met De¬ 
metrius Pludereiis in Ids b.mislinient and 
trouble, he went to him and s)ioke to liiin 
friendly, and list'd his philosophy in tlio mi¬ 
nistries of comfort, and taught Jiiin to b"ar 
his troiihle nolily, and so wrought on the cri- 
ininnl and wihi Demetiiiis; and he moved 
him to repentance, who,- if lie liiul been chid- 
deii. as lie expected, would lia\c scorned the 
maimers of the cynic, and hated his presence 
and institution, 

.'Vvoid all the evil ap]iondagcs of this 
lilierty; for since to reprove a siiiiiiiig bro¬ 
ther is, ill the best, hut an unwelcome and 
invidious eiuployinent, tlioiigli it may also 
he understood to he full of charity; yet, 
tliercfore, we must not moke it to lie hateful 
by adding reproach, scorn, violent expres¬ 
sions, scurrility, derision, or bitter invectives. 
.Jerome invited Epicharnius to supper; and 
he, knowing that Jerome had iinfoi timately 
killed his friend, re]>licd to his invitation, 
Mqia nuper cum amicos imiiKilareit, run vo- 
nisti, “ 1 tl ink I may come; for w hen tliou 
didst sacrifice thy friends, thou didst not de¬ 
vour tliem." This was a bitter sarcasm, and 
might, will] more prudence and charity, liave 


been avoided. They that intend charitably 
and conduct w-isely, take occ.isiuris and pro¬ 
per seasons of reproof; they do it by way of 
questioii and similitude,by nairutive and apo¬ 
logues, hy cominendiiig something in him 
that is good, and discoiiuiicnding the same 
fault in other persons, by way that may dis¬ 
grace that vice, and preserve the reputation 
of tlic man. Some use to mingle praises 
vvitli their reprehensions, and to invite their 
friend’s prtienec to cniliirc remedy, by mi¬ 
nistering 'oine phsosiire with their medicine; 
for ni no wise man can well endure to he 
praised by liiiii tliat knows not how to dis¬ 
praise and to reprove, so neither will they 
endure to he rejiroved by liiiri that knows not 
liow to iiraibc; for reproof from such a man 
liotriiys too groat a love of himself, and an 
illiberal spirit. 

In the third volume, the bcniitiful ser¬ 
mons entitled “ 'I'hc Serpent and the 
Dove,” and “ The Foolish E.Kchangc,” 
arc well deserving attention. 


Tut: Oi.u Man of the Mou.vtain, &c. 

Tn/rs from Ifie German of Tieck. 

iMoxon. 

I r is long sinre we have opened a ge¬ 
nuine work from the German with all its 
metaphysical dreaminess and gliostly ro- 
in:iuee. Germanised English roimnicc is 
fashionable enough; bat since tlic stars 
of Schiller, Goefhe, and Kotxehnc have 
set, no one hut Fonqne has succeeded to 
the niiigie sceptres vacated or resigned by 
these potent enchanters. 

We trace mneh of the natiomd man¬ 
nerism of German romance in this trans¬ 
lation, which, despite of verbal faults and 
nflectations too numerous to mention, is 
a work of genius; indeed, it possesses 
more genius and imagination than talent 
and clever arrangement. The story of 
the first tale is carelessly put together,— 
evidently for the purpose of throwing out 
a variety of fanciful and sometimes beau¬ 
tiful opinions on the mystery of human 
existence, and the usages and customs of 
society: at one moment the reader laughs 
at some flighty absurdity, while at the 
next he is prevented witli some trait no 
less touching than true. The Old Man 
of the Mountain is a sort of bei evolent 
misanthrope, resident on the Hartz. The 
Lovcchann is likewise a vehicle for fan¬ 
ciful theories; the story is horrible and 
iinsatislactorv. Those'who delight in 
diablerie will really revel in the tale of 
Pietro of Abano; for the author has 
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tl'.ere forgotten all Itis dreamy philosophy, 
aid written a thorough-going romance. 
From this tale we give the following ex¬ 
tract ; — 

Tlie nightingale began singing before his 
window, and he saw that it was blowing hard 
and raining ; his fondness for the bird made 
him take it in, and set it atop of a high old 
waidrobe. He clambered up, and was lean¬ 
ing over to place the cage steadily, when the 
chain from is bich the |>urtrait of his lx:loved 
was hanging broke, and the picture slid to 
the wall and down behind the old chest. The 
unhappy are terrified by the veriest trifles: 
lie got down hastily to seek for his dailing 
treasure. lie stoopt down to the ground, but 
his search was in vain; it was nut to bo seen 
beneath tlie large heavy cabinet Everything, 
whether of great or little moment, in his life, 
seemed to he persecuting him, its it were, 
under some spell. lie shoved at the old 
piece of furniture, and tried to push it out of 
its place; hut it was fastened to tlie wall. 
His iinpatienee grew more vehement with 
every liinderance. He seized an old iron bar 
which he found in the anteroom, and lahuur- 
ed witli all his strength to move the ward- 
rolie; and at last, after much heaving and 
wrcneliing, and a hundred fruitless edbrls, it 
gave way with a loud cracking, as if an iron 
cramp or chain liad sr.apt. The cabinet now, 
by degrees, came forward, and Antonio was 
at length able to squeeze himself in between 
it and the wall. He immediately^ saw his 
beloved portrait; it was lying upon tlie broad 
kituh of a dcMir, wbicb jutted out of the wall. 
He kisl it, and turned tlie haiulle, wliieh 
yielded. A door opened ; and be resolved to 
push the great wardrobe somewhat further 
away, and to explore this strange matter ; for 
be thought the owner of tlie house himself 
'^ould baldly he acquainted with this secret 
passage, which had been coiirealcd with so 
much care, and, as it appeared, for so long a 
time. When he had gained a little more 
room, he saw that, behind the door, there 
was a narrow winding staircase. He went 
down a few steps; the tliickest darkness came 
round him. He descended lower and still 
lower; the stairs seemed to lead down almost 
to the bottom of the house. He was on the 
point of returning, when he struck against a 
stoppage; for the flight of steps was now at 
an end. As he groped up and down in the 
darkness, bis hand hit on a brass ring, which 
he pulled, and instantly the wall opened, and 
a red glow streamed into his face. Before he 
passed through, he examined the door, and 
found that a spring, which the ring bad set in 
motion, had driven it back. He put it to, 
and stept cautiously into the room. It was 
covered with costly red tapestry ; purple cur¬ 


tains of heavy silk hung down liefore the 
windows; abed of brilliant scarlet, embroi¬ 
dered with gold, rose in the middle of the 
room. Everything was still; no sound was 
heard from the street; the windows lookt into 
a small garden. A painful anxiety came 
over the youth as he stood in the midst of the 
chamher; he listened attentively, and at length 
seemed to hear the low w hisper of a breath, 
as from a sleeper. With throbbing heart, he 
turned round, and went forward, to sjiy wlie- 
tlier any one was upon the bed; he spread 
open the silken hangings, and — he thought 
he must be in a dream; fur before him lay, 
pale as a corpse, hut in a sweet slumber, the 
form of his beloved (’rescenlia. Her bosom 
heaved visibly ; something like a slight blush 
hud tinged her pale lips, which were softly 
closed, quivering inipereeptibly, as a gentle 
smile, ever and anon, flitted over them. Her 
hair was loose, and lay in its dark heavy locks 
upon her sliiiiilflers ; her dress was white, 
with a gulden ehisp at her girdle l''ur a lung 
time, Antonio stood lost in gazing ; at last, 
IIS if driven by a siiiiern.atural jiowcr, he 
snatihttlie lovely white hand, and began to 
pull up the sleeper by force. She darted a 
plaintive cry forlli; and, frightened by it, he 
let go the arm again, wliieh ilropt languidly 
upon the pillow. But the dream so st'ciiied 
it) had flown away ; the net of sleep, which 
had held the wunderous form inclosed, was 
rent asunder: anri as clouds and mists move 
along the side of the hills on the gentle 
morning breeze, in wavy forms, and now rise 
and now sink again, so the slumhercr began 
to stir, stretcht herself as if powerless, .and, in 
slow and graceful motions, seemed striving 
to emerge fioni Jier sleep Her arms raisiai 
thciiiselves; so that the broad sleeves fell 
hark, and displayed their full beauteous 
roiiiidness ; her hands folded themselves, and 
then drupt down again; the heail arose, and 
the bright neck lifted itself freely up; but 
flic eyes were still fast closed ; the black 
tresses fell over tlie face, but tlie long taper 
fingers streaked tbeiii back. Now the fair 
one was sitting quite upright; she crost lief 
amis over lier breast, heaved a hard sigh, ana 
on a sudden her large eyes stood wide open 
and glancing. 

She gazed at the youth, but it was as 
though slie saw him not; she shook her head; 
then she graspt the gold tassel which was' 
fastened to the top of the bed, lifted herself 
strongly up, and the tall slender form was 
now standing on its feet, raised up on high 
in the midst of the scarlet drapery. She then 
stept safely and firmly down from the couch, 
walkt a few paces up to Antonio, who had 
drawn hack, and with a childish exclamation 
of surprise, as when children are suddenly 
gladdened by a new plaything, she laid her 
N 4- 
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Ii.iikI (1)10*1 ill's ‘-hoiildi.-r, siiulcri lovi'lily upon 
l.ii)), .-ml cTii'd vm'Dj a soft voice — “ An- 
i.'iiio I ” 

ISiil lie, piei'cci! tliroiigli nod tiirougii with 
r.'.ir, and homiiir, and joy, and annizement, 
and tlio deepest pity, knew not whether to 
tly iVoin her, to eiiilinu'e her, to east hiniself 
!iw her feel, or to melt away in tears, and die. 
'I'lial was tlie selfsame sound wliieli, of yore, 
he had heard so often and with such delight, 
■it which his whole henil liad turned round. 
'• Tlii.n livest! ” he cried, withavoice which 
tile swell of his feelings stilled. 

'I'lie sweet smile that lia'l mounted from 
i.er pale li))s oser her clinks, even into her 
I iiliaiit c}es. suddenly split, and froze into a 
still’espies.ion «<f the deepest, most muitter- 
.'!)!»' woe. /\iitoi)io Could not endure the 
j'liiice of those ejes; he covered his face 
with l-'s hands, and shrickt — “ Art thou a 

('ll,! t':'” 

■J'lic figure c-nmestill closer, prestdown his 
arms w ilh her hands, so 111,it his lace lay hare; 
i.nd ^aiil, with a gently ilutteiiiig voice — 
*' No ; look at me. 1 am not dead ; and yet 
1 live not. Give me that rnp theic.” 

A fragrant liijnid was Ilii.iting iii the crys¬ 
tal vessel. He held it imt to her, tremhling - 
■ !ie Set it to her moulli, and sipt the drink hy 
■low draughts. “Alas' iiiy poor .\otonio ' ” 
die ilieii s.iid . “ 1 will only horrow llii'C 
earthly powers that I may di'close tlie most 
monslviuis of crimes to thee ; that f may he- 
seech thy aid; that I may prevail on tliee to 
lielp me to that rest after which all my feel- 
or's so fervently ye.ini." 

>Slie liad sunk hack into the arm-i hair, and 
■\111onio was sitting at hi r feet. “ Ilelin.li 
aits,’’ she again heg.m, “ J::i\c sceiiiiiip.iy 
iwakeneil me from death, 'llie M.me imai 
whom my inexperienced youth Inmoured as 
:m apostle, is a spiiit of liaikness. he g.'.ve 
mo this shitilow of life. He love.s me, as he 
says. How my hcurlshiaiik hack from him 

hell iny awakening eyehehelil him ! I sleep, 
t hre.'ithe; I may, it' I choose, he resUatil to 
life altogellier (so that wicked man has pro- 
mist me), if I will give my self up to him with 
my whnlc heart—if, in secret concealment, 
I will let him become rny hnshand . . . . 
i>, .Vntonioihow haul is every word to me — 
, !cry thought ! All his art cnmihics hefoie 
my longing for death. It was fiightful, 
when lov spirit, already .'it rest, vvitli new 
vido’.is already unfolding hefiire it, was smn- 
nm.ieil hack so cruelly out of its calm peace. 
!\iy body was alivatly a stranger to me — a 
liti.tile ami hateful thing. 1 came back, like 
(lie ficed slue, to chaint and a dungeon. 
Help nio, my true lover—•save me! '* 

“ How?” said Antonio. “ Oil, Gial in 
Meavcii' wh.it have I lived to! — in wh.it a 
l.ite do I find tliee 'ig.iiii ' .\ikI thim lan t 


not, mayst not, return to life altogether ? — 
thou caiist not again be mine — again be thy 
p irents’ dear child ? ” 

“ Impossihle I ” ciied rrcscenlia, with a 
tone of a’lgiiish; and her paleness heeame 
yet winter from di oiiay. “ Alas I — Life ! — 
liow can any one seek it again who has once 
been set free from it'? Tboii, my poor An¬ 
tonio, eoneeivest not tlie deep longing, tl;c 
love, the rapture, wherewith I liiiiik U])i>n 
death, and p.nit for it. Kveii inoie intensely 
Ilian of yoic I loved thee; even more fer¬ 
vently than iiiy lips .it the Eiislcr fcstiviil 
]iii’eil for the holy W'lifcr, do 1 now yearn for 
death. Then I shall love thee more fieely 
and lufiie wholly in God; then I shall he 
given back to my parents. Tlien I shidl live; 
forme)ly I was dc.id ; now 1 am a idiiiid and 
a shadow—a riddle to myself and to thee. 
Alas' when thy love and imr yontli li.iie 
gliamediii upon me in my present st.iic — 
wlicii 1 have lic.ird my well-knonn ni ’hliii- 
■'ale fiom aliove pouiing her simg into me 
lomliness—what a sweet shiiddeiing, what 
a d.irk joy and |itiiii liave iheii lipplLil tlnoiigh 
the dusk of my iieing ' 1), help me to get 

iiKNe fiom this ehaiii.'' 

“ Wliat can I do for llice" askt An¬ 
tonio. 

Her talking had ag.iln hrokeii the strength 
of the apiiaiilion; she iiaiised awhile, wit.'i 
ilosed eyelids; then she s’l.ike faintly- - 
“ Ala.s' if J could go into ,i church, if I 
could he pre.scnt when the I.oui is lifted up, 
and appears to the congreg'alioii in the sacra¬ 
ment. then, in that blcs-ed moinciil, 1 should 
i!ie of rapture. 

“ W'li.it should hic.ilor me,” said .Antonio, 
“ from informin '; against the villain, and 
delivering him up to the Iribim.ds and to the 
iiiipiisitioii ? ” 

“ No! no! no!” groaned the figure, in 
the gu'.ilcst teiioiir; “thou dost not know* 
him; he is loo mighty; he would make his 
I’.cape, iind ag.iiii tear me to him within the 
circle of liis wickedness, liuietly', and by 
•..ileiiec alone ran we succeed: be must foci 
secure. A chance h.as brought thee to me : 
thon must make him believe himself quite 
s.ifc, and kec[) everything secret.” 

The youth collected his senses; he talkt 
much with his fonner betrothed. lint 
speaking became more and more illlficull to 
her; her eyelids dropt down ; she drank once 
more of llie woiulerous potion; then ahe 
mad.' him Ii.id her to the couch. “ Fare¬ 
well ! she s;,'(I, as if alrcoily in a dream: 
“ do not forget me.” .She mounted upon the 
lied, kiid herself gently down; her hands 
'i.avchtfur the cmeifiv, which she kistwitli 
her eyes cloicd ; then 'he held out her hand 
to her lover, and bcikonid him away, as she 
slielelil hcj'idf <'u* to Aecp. .\iitonio gazed 
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Jit her aivhilc ; then, witli the sprinpf, he shut 
the invisible door a^ain, crept hack up the 
narrow winding stairs to Ids ihaniher, fixtthe 
wardrobe in its old place, and burst into hot 
tears as the soiij^ of the nightingale welcomed 
him w itii tlie swell of its inournfiil notes. lie, 
loo, longed fur death ; and only wisht, before¬ 
hand, to release her who, hut a few days 
since, was to have been his earthly bride, 
from her marvellous and awful state. 

We cannot lay aside thi.s book without 
condemning the innnncr in wiiich the styiu 
is deformed by tlie atfectod mode of spcll- 
iiig: the nntlior ends every verb in tbc 
preterite witli I instead of cd; as re- 
eras/, tu/k/, wallet, in the 
[dace of repioctched, furbished, ceased, 
talked, walked. Tiic English language, 
it is true, lias a few corrupted verbs that 
end legitim.itoly thus; luit, bj all ortho- 
grapliists, they are con-.idered a reproach 
iiii'l blot on the language, ^laiiy other 
words are printed v('rv othlly ; as nprorc, 
hight, for uprwir and hci'^hl. 

Jot'iiNAi. jii; T/AeADiLuin n’lIonTieiii,- 

Ti'io:. j\r<mlhh/ Periodical. Nos. I., 

11., m., IV. l\iiis. 

\Vr are fir in tuKanec of oiir Parisian 
neiglibunrs as regards horticnltnre, both 
in theory aiul praeliee; nevertheless, 
the niiivt rsalily of tli<’rrer,cli language 
rcnder.s such a work as the present an 
olijcLt of inlciest to every naturalist in 
(h eat Uriiain, as it is the general recep- 
l.iflc, tliroiiLih Freneh translations, of 
liortieiiltnral proceedings in the Low 
('ountries, (lennaiiy, and Italy; whose 
languages are far less fninilnir to the 
I^rilish cultivator. It is singular that 
with s'icli facilities of soil and climate, 
gardening is so little the passion of the 
French. While floriculture and botany 
areaiiioimst the most refined accompli.sh- 
nicnts of* English ladies, the Parisian 
hello is contented with doating hi senti- 
incnta! fashion on her bouquet, but re¬ 
mains in p: feet ignorance ol the natural 
history of her flowers. There arc no 
cottage window flowers in France, and 
few cottage gardens. Till lately, the 
science of botany and horticulture was 
confined to a few learned men; but since 
the French have taken a high national 
jiride in their beautiful gardcn-ccmctery 
of Pirc la Chaise, gardening has gradually 
become a favourite occupation,..amongst 
all classes in the neighbourhood of Paris; 
hence the work nuder review. It is our 


l(;:l 

boundeii duty to give our fair readers 
notice of any novelty in continental litera¬ 
ture that may assist them in the pursuit 
of liortieulture; which so deliglitfnlly 
eombines utility and umu.semeiit, and in 
which for once fashion and worth arc 
happily united. The English snhscrihers 
to the Freneh Journal of liortieulture 
must expect to find half of it, at least, 
made up of translations from Mr. I. 011 - 
dun’s Gardener’s Maga/ine, and other 
English works of the same kind; never¬ 
theless, it contains mneli to re[)ay the 
reader and translator, parlicni.irly a very 
interosting necount of a hcantifni variety 
of white douhle Camellia, raisetl from 
seed ripened at Nantes by M. Ileetot. 
We select a lew other p.issagcs that ap¬ 
pear new and useful: — 

MKi'iion or ri!iiri,'iiiN’(i iiw.mik iiaiii.ias. 

M. Di'sciiiiMis, a di^lingnish.'il lioilii'iil- 
liirist of ^’crs,'lilies, li:ii eoinmunii'iited his 
iiuKit; of olaaining beaiitit'iil dwarf varieties 
of this (lower. As soon as tlie d.ililias spring 
lip (after the roots aie planled to (lie height 
of six or eiglit inches, the gardener must 
erusli tliem down to tlie earth witli his lied, 
aiul before the shoots spring again they 
must be rephmtcil either in tlic linideror in 
|>ots. In .lime they will reach the height 
of two or three feet, hut will never grow 
liiglier; they will he eiititely coveied with 
(lowers, liillier sin.aller Ih.iii usual it is true, 
i>iit nut tlie less lieantifiil. To reduce tlie 
plant to litlleen inches in height when the 
])riiu'ip.al stalk springs the secniiil time, it 
it must be cut to half Ilie lieiglit and some 
notches cut under tlie le.dlet buds, whence 
will sjiriiig many bi.iiuhes hearing a great 
profusion of niiniatuie tlovver". two or llircii 
weeks later than usual, hut exceedingly ]m,t- 
feet; by this imans d.aldias are made window 
llow'ors, and are very ornamental in Paris. 
The method is likewise ns"‘ful wiieie dahlias 
are jihiiited in gr.'iihiated stages. 

Tlie Fi'cnch Horticultural Journal like¬ 
wise cominiinieutes the method of incrcas' 
ing dunhie Dahlias hy means of slips; 
hut iis that account in the course of the 
spring made the tour of the English 
periodical prcas, and was also men¬ 
tioned by our .Magazine a twelvemonth 
ago in a biography of flowers, witle other 
])cculiarities of the Dahlia, we forhour 
repeating it, and proceed to greater 
novelties. 

nr.i'i: ciikrries. 

This is a delicious variety with blue 
juice, raised in lloliiind hy M.Yan Mons 
from the stones of the sfnall black cherry; 
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it is considered by horticulturists a most 
iiappy discovery. 

TUK ZELKONA. 

ITiis fine new forest tree has been intro> 
duml into the Jardin dcs Plantes, and Pore 
la Chaise, by M. Andr6 Michaux, from the 
borders of the Caspian Sea, and from those 
of the Black Sen, in the province of Ghilan. 
The Zelkonn rises, with a stately trunk, to 
the height of at least eighty feet, and does 
not begin to brancli till it reaches the height 
of tivc-and-twenty or thirty feet. The wood 
is dry, and close grained; more durable and 
Ktrong tlian elm, and perfectly applicable to 
domestic or naval uses, Tlic grain is very 
fine, and is susceptible of a good po'ish. 
The foliage is highly ornamental, and is 
never destroyed by insects. TIitherto it has 
been grafted on the elin wilb great success; 
but in the Jardin des Plantes are some plants 
wliich M. Gainba lias raised from seed, and 
which are in a promising state; hopes arc 
entertained 111.11 this noble tree will be natu¬ 
ralised in the forests of France. 

Among these numbers arc a tew plates 
of little value. In the July number a re- 
|)rcsentution is given of the new ([lainellia 
Hcctotiana, very coarsely done in litho¬ 
graph ; indeed it seems as if some young 
lady from school had designed the origi¬ 
nal, in that most iiiinatiiral of all daub¬ 
ing called oriental tinting. Our botanical 
and horticultural publications in England 
arc diderently illustrated. 

Enolisii School of Paintinr and 

SeuLCTUiu;. Nos. XVIJJ. XIX. XX. 

and XXL Tilt. 

Tun scries of Hogarth’s Marriage a la 
Mode is finished in No. XVJII. The 
expression of the faces in the beautiful 
outline miniature of the last scene is well 
preserved by the artist; he h.is failed, 
however, in representing the deathlike 
rigidity of the Countess’s figure, so won¬ 
derfully depicted by Hogarth ; but that 
figure, ill the original, both as to drawing 
and colouring, is a miracle of art. We 
arc much pleased with the copy of Wil¬ 
kie’s Uent-day, in No. XIX,, and with 
that of Opic’s Historical Picture of the 
Cunjiiration in Henry the Fourth, in No. 
XX. With the Grecian Harvest Home 
we are less satisfied; the limbs of the 
dancing female figure are not in gooil pro¬ 
portion. Allan’s picture of the Circas¬ 
sian Captives is most accurately repre¬ 
sented in No. XXL 


The Wateri.vg Places of Gbeat Bri¬ 
tain. Part Third. Hinton. 

The present number contains a pic¬ 
turesque view of Southampton; a very 
correct one of St. Leonard’s, Hastings; 
and a view of Eastbourne: the letterpress 
is still devoted to the localities ofBright- 
on. We think, at this time of the year, 
when so many fashionables are migrating, 
the work will he extremely useful to 
those who have not yet chosen the place 
of their destination. 


Family CLAssirAi. Liuuary. No. XIX. 

— Juvenal and Persius. A. J. Vulpy. 

Juvenal and Persius, in one neat 
pocket volume, with biographical sketches 
of those great siitirists, and Dr. Johnson’s 
imitations of the tliird and tenth satires 
of Juvenal to boot! This is inilecd mnU 
tnm in jmrvo. The spirit and interest of 
the Latin authors have been well pre¬ 
served ill the versions of Badham and 
Sir W. Drummond; whilst a few passages 
which required the pruning hand of taste 
have been sofieneil and retrenched. By 
the adoption of this precaution, the W'ork 
has been rendered better adapted for the 
perusal of the general reader. 


Family Classical Library. No. XX. 

— Thucydides. Volume First. A. J, 

Va!,iy. 

In the twentieth Niiinher of this excel¬ 
lent undertaking, Mr. Valpy has presented 
the English reader with Dr. Smith’s ttans- 
lation of a portion of Thucydides, con¬ 
taining the fii-st three books of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war. A biographical sketch 
of the Athenian historian is prefixed. 
The tran>lator has done ample justice 
to the vigorous style and picturesque de¬ 
scriptions of the original; and in the neat¬ 
ness of its typographical execution, the 
\olume fully equals its predecessors. 


Epitome of English Literature, 
Part HI. Locke. Valpy. 

This volume contains the continuation 
of Locke’s Essay on the Human Under¬ 
standing, from the twelfth chapter of the 
second book to the end. The work is 
supported with the ability manifested in 
the former numbers. 
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HvMN 3 Foil ClIILDRlJN. thc UcV. 

U'tH. I'Mchcr, N. Hailes, 
Si-viniAi, of these little ilevotionnl 
poems arc written in a strain uf‘ pleasing 
simplicity. “TheLittle Invaliil’s Prayer,” 
and that on “ Cruelty to Animals,” are 
calculated to henefit juvenile iniiuls. 


SroBiEs f on Young Cntf.DnKN. Tip the 

Author of “ Conventnl'ums on Chc- 

tnhtri/.” Longman. 

The author of the celebrated “ Con¬ 
versations on Clieinistry ’* has condc- 
sceiided to write a hook for infants: we 
cannot congratulate heron her success in 
this department, and would not advise her 
again to leave thc path in wliich she is 
unrivalled. Minds habitually exercised in 
abstruse sciiMicos too often suppose that 
very young children delightin puerile and 
babyish pliraseology : such authors know 
they must stoop, Init they stoop too low. 
In books written for the use of children, 
great clearness and simplicity is required, 
yet no class of readers detect and re¬ 
ject nonsense with more acumen than 
they do. Authors of superior talents, but 
whose genius is not universal, when en¬ 
deavouring to write for young children, 
generally assume an odd style of bald 
simpleness, whilst condescension to thc 
inmates of thc nursery is offensively ap¬ 
parent in every line. Of this character 
is the work under review. Mr. Lock¬ 
hart’s “ Life of Napoleon ” is a noted in¬ 
stance of this order of writing: children 
never read it without feeling indignant at 
the contemptuous measurcinent allowed 
to their intellects; yet thc same children 
will read Sir Walter Scott’s “ Talc'^ of a 
Grandfather” with tearful earncstucss; 
for that mighty master of the human 
heart can make it respond to his touch, 
whether it belong to the little miniatures 
of the nursery, or to children of a larger 


Gekatd Fit7.gerat.d ; an Irish talc. Bt/ 

Ann of SuwHSfa, in Five Voluvict. 

Newman. 

Tin; authoress of these volumes has 
written many similar works of fiction, at 
least so we conclude from thc goodly 
list set forth in thc titl^iage, and rounded 
off with ti ceEleras. To [losscss the pen 
of a ready writer, is something: it is 
a description of merit without which, 
in tliis productive age, all others were 
vain. We shall not attempt to analyse 
the story of Gerahl Fitrgcrald, which 
belongs to a class of novels whose day 
has gone by. It is not, however, wholly 
devoid of interest, though plciilifully in¬ 
terspersed with improbabilities, and wire¬ 
drawn to the interminable length of 
five volumes. It might almost be imagined 
that thc authoress intends to be satirical 
upon thc great, for at every page we find 
her titled personages interlarding their 
conversation with French phrases so in- 
vcteratcly at war witli the rules of gram¬ 
mar, that if admitted into thc exercises 
of a shoolboy, they would indisputably 
produce certain disagreeable results which 
form so many drawbacks to thc felicity 
of }oung gentlemen in shining morning 
faces. “ A little learning is a dangerous 
thing;” and generally speaking, we arc 
aware that " lords ami ladies bright ” en¬ 
joy the gift to that moderate extent which 
places them in jeopardy. But then, to 
show up well bred folks us such barbar¬ 
ous confounderj of mimber, gender, 
mood, and tense ! to represent them as 
so utterly lost to notions of etiquette ! 
I'lie very words — thc dislocated phrases 
thus inviiliously introduced together seem 
to stare wildly about, ns if amazed to 
find themselves in each other’s company. 
We opine that the authoress is in this 
respect too severe upon harmless earls, 
and unofiending countesses. She out- 
Ilcrods Herod — she absolutely out-Mor¬ 
gans viUddi Morgan. 


SDctima, etc. 


Kino’s Theatre. — On the 6th of 
August the season at this theatre closed 
with the opera of Anna liolena, in which 
Madame Pasta, as the heroine, confirmed 
the impression previously made on the 
public b^her admirable impersonation of 
Henry’s'ill-fatcd consort. 


The ensuing season will open under 
the direction of Mr. Mason, who is thc 
new lessee of the King’s Thtnitrc. This 
gentleman is already known to the public 
as the composer of an Italian opera on a 
subject connected with thc history of Ire¬ 
land. We understand (^at thc most spi* 
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ritcd iillcrnliitns and iniprovcincnts, both 
as regards fiiM-ralc’ sin"t’rs and novel prr- 
I'ornianccs, arc to take place imdcr the 
new rc<tinu\ 

IIay-makki.t Tiii.ATur. — A transla- 
lion, or adaptation, from tite Freneli has 
been pcrforincd licre, under the title of 
j\lndnme dii liarn/, or h (ilanvc at a Court. 
This novelty, which is from the pen of 
the indefati'table Air. Poole, is in three 
acts, thoiijth, from the (‘laborate tedionv 
ness with which the plot is developt'd, its 
curtailment to two would be a decided 
improvement For several reasons, wc 
can by no means con^tratnlalc the dra- 
malist on his choice of a snlject. Au¬ 
diences of the present d.iy are beninninit 
to conceive tb.it the Haltering portiaitnre 
of rcL’al lila rlinisiii and aii.jlncratie des¬ 
potism may be in bad taste, as well as of 
immoral tendency. Some portions of the 
dialoftne aie jtood, cspeciall) those wliich 
satirise the monstrous tyr.iun) ot the no- 
biliti under Louis XV., during those ^ood 
old times which the ttmiable e\-ruler of 
France so |)eiliiiaciously eiuleatoured to 
revive for the well'.ire of his people. A 
Irltic detwhut J-. a convenient :ir;,mmenl ; 
it is a s.ivini; of time, breath, and Ionic. 
Mrs. Ashton pbiycd with much spirit the 
part of Moriiu:, the imwillii’.!; rival by 
whose introduction to the monarch the 
Duke do Hichelien endeavonrs to sup¬ 
plant the inlluence of the roval favourite, 
Madame du Ikirry. 'I’he cliaractiT of the 
last nuHitioned notorious heroine was ra¬ 
ther over.icted by Aliss 'Jailor. Harley 
was ii must ciTicient represent.itive of the 
Didit df Luinlli't re, and, with connnend- 
ablo c(|nanimity of temper, distributcil the 
arituiiwiUs of which we h.ive already made 
honourable mention. Mr. Wallack’s jn r- 
formance of Louis XV. was not preeisi lv 
III aecordance with onr preconceived 
notions of tlie deportment of a French 
monardi of the ohlen, or indeed of a.iy 
other time. Mr. Webster, too, as Jiu/if- 
lint, apiieared sadly out of his Llement. 

Another translated novelty, entitled 
Fricaudiati, or the Coronet and the Cooh, 
lias been imported to the llaymarket. 
'J'he |)art of tlic cook, Fricandcau, in the 
original French piece, (iuoniain, so inimi- 
tal^’ played hy Bonile, was sustained hy 
Hatley. NotvvitlutaiKliiig his Hforls, and 
those of Alosdames Ashton and lliniihy, 
we fear this liiinlish tcchnitffV is destined 
to go the wav of most translations. 

^rt/ If 7/e or wf Place, a comic trille in 


two acts, written, vve understand, hy Mr. 
Shannon, li:is been brought forward iit 
this theatre with nuieh success. The 
lirincipal characters arc J)iiprli/, a place- 
hunter, ably represented hy F'arren, and 
Sir Ilarrtj lliiiibratn, a dandy aristo- 
ciMt, who contrives to extiaet an income 
of .jOOO/. per tiiiuuiii from the pockets 
of the jnihiic. With regard to the na¬ 
ture of the .services performed for this 
paltry pension, the dramatist has left ns 
in the dark. We cannot suppose that 
tile fasliionahli; horonglimonger could 
have accepted the -tiiieiid as a remimer- 
ation luf the •.iidiiou-. task of hegiiiliag, 
hy a thousand emlcariiig attem ions, the 
loneliness of young wives, neglected liy 
stupid or unfeeling Inisbands. Wceannof, 
vve say, Mi[)|)ose this, hecaiise such ser¬ 
vices are beyond all price: moreover, 
vve are aware that by elevated pcisonages 
the eoiiscioiisiiesi of being engaje.l in the 
moral actions lovvliicli wc alltule is gene¬ 
rally con sidered an adeiinate rcroinponsc; 
virtue, accoril.iig to the schoolmaster, 
being its own reward. Yiniiig, with mncli 
ability, bit oil'the ornameiit.il imilility, if 
we may so express ourselves, of the place- 
lioldcr, Sir Hairy. Miss Tay lor, a,> Jlfrs. 
Dupelu, played well, and, but for her rc- 
dnnd.incy of exertion, iniglit h.ive played 
better. Till’ farce was annonneed for 
r 'petition without a dis.entient voice. 

IvNoi.isii Oi'i.ii.v, Ain i.ciii.—The prin¬ 
cipal attraction ol' tills house is a new 
serio-comic < ipera, The Sot ce/’t's'.<,the auisie 
ol' wliich has lii'cii composed hy Ferdinand 
llies expressly fur the iaiglish Opera 
company. It is of the Der FreischnU 
school. The story mainly turns on the 
exploits, (lisgiiist's, and fui.il di.'eomlilm'c 
ol Ului'/c Xitdiloeh, a bandit chieftain. 
The plot is delectably absurd, and the 
dialogue generally insijiid ; but these 
dr.iw'haeks are countcrbalancod by some 
good music. The overture is excellent, 
especially towards the cimclusion. The 
delightful trio, To-morrow vve keep car¬ 
nival,” sung by AIiss II. Cawse, AIis.s N'o- 
vello, and Miss Ferguson, was honoured 
with an encore. In tlie part of Lisha 
there is a heautifiil ballad, vvhieh Miss II. 
Cawse sings with cxi]ni$itu taste and feel¬ 
ing. In the part allotted to him, Mr. 
Philli|)S sings with his iisual eircet, and, 
on the whole, is a good repn sentative of 
the captain of banditti. Mr. J. Reeve, ns 
Gram, exerts himself to the utmost to 
make the andienee laugh ; .iiid when that 
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actor entertains serious d -signs upon the 
risihlc miM'les ofllic piihlie, lie generally 
hueceecis. 

A new al'toipiece, e.ilieil 
and written liy Don Teleslbio ile'I'rncha, 
has met with complete t-iiccess. Wrench 
biistains the principal character, T»m 
Trim, a MU t of’ Marplot, wliobC mania tor 
arranjiim; hib i’l-ieiuls’ athdrs is the snurce 
of ni'ich laiijihahlc conriiMon. If v\e 
ini',take not, this a^erceahle trifle was last 
season acted in another shape at the 
()iieen’s Theatre. 

Peake's new nnisii..il drama, Tlii' I'.vil 
tlie ninsic h\ Uoilwell, coiitiniie.s t<» 
attract eonsiiler.ihle applause, llolh au¬ 
thor and composer are innc'a imlehtcd to 
the admirable aclini> and sinein" of Miss 
II. dawse, .Miss Kelh, and .Miss Poole. 
The "romidworli of the piece is the 
ancient superstition, that certain evil spi¬ 
rits, lufted with the power ol lilastini; with 
a look, are allowed to wander on the 
earth, and east their withernej: ulance on 
the devoted heimrs who, for sundry un¬ 
told reasons, arc salijected to .their infhi- 
cnee. This wild lieiief is still prevalent 
in the East, ami in many part“ tif (/recce. 

Mr. Collins, who lias now established 
his name as the English Paftanini,” has 
concluded his engat'ement at this theatre. 
Wc have also a )*ohsh Paganini. We 
marvel that some Ilihernian catcjot scra¬ 
per lines not, for the honour of the sham¬ 
rock and shillelah, make a similar experi¬ 
ment on the pockets of John lliill. Onr 
hint may perhaps be taken. 

CoBuno Tiikatuu. —Such of onr rcail- 
ers as will venture upon the term incDi’- 
iiita oil wliich has been erected this suoJ^y 
edifice, may reward theinsclvcs for the 
feat by witnessing a very interesting melo- 
tlraina, horroweil from the French, and 
iiearing the title of The Victim of S nnl 
Vincent, W'c have seldom seen a dra¬ 
matic version from anotlier l.inguage more 
cflicicntly arranged. The incidents are 
highly romantic. The manager of this 
tlieatre, who seems aware that the pre¬ 
sent arc stirring times, has amionnced, ns 
in a state of active preparation, an English 
version of another melodrama, “ which is 
now delighting all Paris i” 

Fobeios Tiikatiiii’.vi.s, Music, &.c.— 
The Italian theatre at Paris opens on the 
1st of September, with the reprcicntution 


of Jnmt liolrna. The ojicra scasoti will 
last seven iiioiiths, and close on the .'ilst 
of March, ISl'.’. J'lie following singers 
have been eii;;a;.,e(l :—.Me.'ilaiiu s I’asta, 
Malibraii, Scliiu-der-Dcvrieiit, (kiradori, 
'I’adoliiii, Michel .Amigo, and Ho-'si; Sig¬ 
nors Rubiiii, Nicolini, llordignl, laihlarhe, 
Saiuini. (ira/iaiii, IJerattoni, and Derosa. 
In the course of the season three new 
operas will he represented. 

new opera in two acts, entitled I,c 
J.irrc (tr !'Krmtlc, 1ms been hnccc''sfnllj' 
pi'rfoniu'd iU tlie 'I'lumtre do I’Opcra 
Coiimpie. 'i'he atlairi of tlii-. cstablisli- 
iiK lit have long lueii in an eiiibarnisscd 
state; in eoiisetpience of which the the¬ 
atre has for tlie present been closed. It 
is expected to re-open niuler a new ma- 
iiageiiieiit 

At the Tlic.''itre tie la i'orte St. Marlin, 
Victor Hugo, the author of ifennini, has 
bnniglil forward a new tragedy, with the 
title of Alai lull <lc Loraic, Report speaks 
most favoiiralily ol this prodiiclion 'I'lu; 
poet has sold the maiiiiseript of his play 
to a fashioiiahle Parisian piihiishcr for 
the Slim of fiOOO fr.iiies. 'I'liis, however, 
scarcely exceeds one half of the price 
which he received for the copyright of 
Ilcniaui. Onr readers may reeullect that 
during the season which lias recently ter- 
miiiiited, a ver.siun of the last-mentioned 
drama was n'presciitcd at Driiry-Lanc 
theatre, under the title of The Pltdge, or 
Castilian Ifouoiir. 

The eeleiirated piano-forte and liarp- 
mamifactnrcr, Sebastian Erard, died on 
the .ith of .Aiigicst at his diiacaii (E.a 
Muette) at Passy, near Paris, lie iiad 
more than co!ii|)letcd his 7Utli year. IIi» 
funeral, which took place on the 8tii of 
the same month, was attended by the 
most distiiignishcd artists of the capital. 
'Fo commemorate the superior talents of 
M. Erard, his rcdativcs and friends have 
resolved that a medal sh.ill be struck in 
his honour. 

In onr last niimher we conti'aclictcd a 
report which had liecii circulated tlirovgh-, 
out Ocrmaiiy of the death of the cele¬ 
brated pianist, Field. Wc liavc since 
been informed that he has not retired to 
St. Petersburg, as we had been led to 
suppose, hut that he resides at present in 
London. 
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COSTUME OF PABIS. 

Fetes citampetres, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Paris, seem to have taken the 
lead of every other species of amusement. 
Although these are generally resorted to 
in an evening, yet evening full dress is 
not worn, hut promenade eustunic of the 
lightest and most elegant description. 

Honnki's. — The cottage fashion, so 
long prevalent, is gradually giving way 
and being modified into a more showy 
style. It may be also remarked, that 
every new bonnet or hat is made smaller 
than its predecessor. Very small bonnets 
are now confined to the leaders of the 
mode, and the very rccherrhh in fashion; 
but their reign will soon he general. 
Meantime large straw or muslin bonnets 
{capotes) are worn in the country and by 
the sea-side, fur the sake of utility and 
comfort. In carriage or promenade cos¬ 
tume, and for jetes cluniiprtres, or for 
public breakfasts and small bon¬ 

nets are decidedly in vogue. Many of 
these bonnets .arc cut out at the ears for 
ribands to pass through. Stars of cut 
riband arc plentifully used in trimming 
bonnets and bonnet caps. Feathers are 
still much worn in ont-door costutnc: 
fancy feathers, in small espnls, placed on 
the front of the crown. Three of these 
esprils are sometimes placed like a fun. 
Small ostrich or mariibout plumes, ar¬ 
ranged in a fan form, and put on the top 
of the bonnet, have very lately been 
noted as a novelty. Pompons, or suns 
and stars of cut riband, are mixed with 
the ribands at the base of these plumes. 
These suns have been fashionable since 
the first fortnight in August; they in¬ 
crease in size in every new bonnet that 
comes from the milliners* haiuLs, and are 
at present us large as dahlias; they have 
entirel} superseded the chouj' of cut r^ 
tmnd. One of the prettiest bonnets for 
fetes vhampetres, or full walking dress, is 
as follows 5 it is quite newly-invented; — 
The material white crape, divided into 
longitudinal compartments, stiffened with 
wire and ornamental white gimp, and 
edged with the same; a border painted in 
colours in each of the compartments. 
The shape may be called a hat-bonnet ; 
having the dress of the one, and the 


modesty of the other; rather small, 
round, and short at the ears, lower on 
the left than on the right side; the trim¬ 
ming is quite new. From the right side, 
near the strings, springs a riband feather, 
supported by a wire, and formed of loops 
of white gauze ribands, and ends cut in 
heart-shapes. Tliis orimincnt is about 
seven iiicbcs in length, and terminates in 
a white plume of the esprit kind, which 
waves to the otlier side of the bonnet. 
Jlonqiicts of the heart-shaped ends are 
put on a small curtain that finishes the 
bonnet. No ribands inside the front, but 
a neat quilling of narrow net at the part¬ 
ing of the hair, but not under the checks. 
Ferronniercs are not now worn in any 
species of dress excepting court dress: 
from walking dress tliey are excluded en¬ 
tirely. Feathers are in general prelerrefl 
to flowers; but flowers of the season, if 
made exquisitely to natuie, are always 
in good taste. Altheas, cistuscs, and 
small asters arc the favourites. 

Plu.iij.nks and CiiEMiSKiTKS. —Faiicy 
seems never exhausted with inventing 
new forms for these elegant auxiliaries to 
walking-dress. The epaulettes worn with 
them are deeper than ever; and to give 
greater depth, and yet preserve the shape 
neatly, a deep mantill.i, edged with small 
square dents, is trimmcil round plaited 
shoulder-pieces, which cover the top of 
the shoulder. This invention prevents 
the disagreeable height which trimmings 
on the shoulders sometimes give. Another 
may be thus described : — The corsage 
from the throat to the waist, in horizontal 
plaits set in longitudinal bands, and but¬ 
toned down with a beautiful new sort of 
fancy studs in imitation of pearls, the size 
of peas. A strait revers, edged with 
vandyke.s, put on rounding behind, and 
to the belt, beneath which it appears for 
several inches, falls over another very 
deep vandyked fall fully plaited ; a ruehed 
riband at tlic throat *; the material, very 
fine clear Scutch cambric. When plaited 
frills arc used, no work is worn with pe¬ 
lerines and canezous. The last new in¬ 
vention consists in chemisettes with points 
round the bosom, f In place of pele¬ 
rines,ti few ladies wear halt-handkereiiiefs 
of black English lace, crossed on the bust, 


S'.'c plate of Carriage Dress. 


t Ibid. 
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and finished at the neck with a ruche of 
black net. 

Pelisses and Walking Dresses.— 
White dresses are nearly universal. Jac- 
ronot, or corded muslins, are still the 
favourite materials; and for simple walk¬ 
ing dress, these arc plain, without work, 
trimmed with cord or braid. Small 
flowers on a white grouiul arc likewise 
seen in muslins. The corsage of these 
dresses is cn gerhr, with gathers on the 
lower part of the shoulders, and at the 
belt and throat; round shoulder-pieces, 
with a mantilla fall continued round the 
bust, but a slight depth in front; very 
deep round the shonlder-picces and be¬ 
hind. A ruche of pale lilac satin riband 
loops, at the throat; belt and wristlets, 
bands of the same riband. For coloured 
dresses, with peleiines and chemisettes, 
which are not worn wit h white, the striped 
mnusselines dc lairie, or Paris poplin.s, arc 
in high favour. This pleasing material is 
of various shades and patterns: perhaps, 
the must elegant is pink and dove colour, 
which, with a white canezou, is charming. 
For full, carriage, and champetre bail 
dress, watered silks, and net or muslin 
pelisses over straw-coloured gros de 
NapU-s, arc the fashion : these arc richly 
workfil. Embroidery in coloured lambs- 
wool 'nevci wholly in disuse is reappear¬ 
ing, worked in wreaths at the heading of 
flounces, in white inuslin and jacconot 
dresses. 

Tout enstmeie or Walking Dress, 
— A gown of white chali, ground white, 
covered with wood-coloured designs, mix¬ 
ed with red and blue. Cambric pelerine, 
plaited. Hat of straw-coloureil watered 
silk, with white esprits. Boots of pale 
green prunella and leather. Gloves of 
white Scotch thread. Parasol of white 
watered silk. 

Another. —Whole high dress of white 
muslin; crossed corsage; cut luche of 
primrose-coloured riband. Hat of rice 
straw, lined with primrose colour, orna¬ 
mented with two |)aie-coloured poppies. 
Scarf of muslin cachemire, painted at the 
ends with roses. Boots of gris poutiiere 
gros de Naples. 

Another. — Dress of grit poutsiere 
watered silk. Bonnet of the same, lined 
with rose colour crimped satin ; trimmed 
with sAtin suns, and white feathers edged 
with black. Hair in Madonna bands. 
Cravate of white silk, cut in two leaves, 
edged with green silk embroidery. Scarf 


of muslin cachemire, printed in vmdique. 
Boots of grey silk and black leather. 
Pink and grey brocaded belt uml wri.st- 
lets: the last cdgcil with narrow lace. 
Pocket-haiulkcrchicf with a large violet 
stripe at the border. 

Evening Dress. — Xothingdecidedly 
new can be (|uoted in evening dress. White 
tulle or clear muslin over white satin or 
gros de Naples, |nuntcd gauze or organdi 
are the usual materials. Full gigot sleeves 
arc w'oru for evening; while the parted 
sleeve is preferred for morning or walking 
costume, in firmer materials. All evening 
dresses are made ii la srhal. Hats of paint¬ 
ed crape are worn; and the hair ofyouiigcr 
laiiies is arranged in Madonna bands on 
the temples, and cn coiironne on the head: 
natural flowers, particularly geraniums, 
mixcil with the hair, are considered very 
elegant. One iont ensemble will snifice. 
Skirt and sleeves of white crape. Two 
uneipiul flounces edged with blonde; 
above the flounces, a wreath of [lainted 
flowers; corsage of folded white satin. 
Satin shoulder-pieces; vand}ked mantilla 
fall round the back and slionldcr-|)iecC3. 
Lilac althea flowers in the hair, arranged 
with soft bows on the temples; and curls 
falling from the courunne. Atosdiquc 
chain; bracelets and bcit-bnckles set in 
bronzed gold. 

Ai'uons. — These arc made of white 
muslin, worked in charming |)nttcrns of 
Kniibswool; in green shades, or green and 
lilac; likewise of printed chali. Somc- 
tiiiies they arc cut in small square dents, 
and sometimes plain. 

Fi/rniture. — In place of ivory or sil¬ 
ver-handled dessert knives, knives with 
handles made of jasper or agate have 
been greatly admired. 

Carriage and Walking Dress. [No. 
115.] — (Jottage bonnet of white watered 
silk called by the French moire, trimmed 
with white and pink shot riband, and 
surmounted by clustered plumes of white 
ostrich tijis. Dress of pearl-coloured 
watered silk; the lower part of the cor-' 
sage plain, the upper trimmed with two 
broad pointed dents before, and two be¬ 
hind, edged with thread lace, a very 
large point on each shoulder as an epau¬ 
lette. A wreath of alternate bows and 
bands of riband shot pink and pule green 
finishes the bust. The sleeves tight to 
the lower arm, and very full and round 
above; the cuffs are new, being bands of 
the trimming riband, edged with lace at 
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th« top and bottom. Bolt of the same, 
fustciK'd with a bronze fjoldbiukle. Skirt 
nearly pl.iin in front, l)iit exccetliniily 
full on each side: it is finished with a 
wreath of leaves of thesamc inatcriul as the 
(fown, four pair l)oiiiul with green rihaml 
and placed alternately with a green star. 
Cloves and stockings of wrought Scotch 
thread, which arc worn in Paris in pre¬ 
ference to those of any other material,The 
chemisette of lace stands high round the 
bosom in large Vandykes: thisis(]\iitencw; 
likewise the niche ot riband loops in [ilace 
of a rnff; it is made with large loops be¬ 
hind, and small in front of the tliroat. 
The silting figure is habited in pink 
chali, and shows the cat of the former 
dress at the hack. The side of the bon¬ 
net is cut n hcc dc corhin .• when this gown 
is made as walking dress, the trimming 
of the skirt is changed into two plain 
flounces of nnccpial tiepth, tlie under 
very broad, the upper narrow, and along 
white scarf of cacliemire nuislin, or line 
imill, is worn with it. The star rosettes 
with wliieh the bonnet and gown are 
ornamented, are the last invented trim¬ 
ming in Paris. 

ISIUHNINO COSTOMK, FOll THE DllCSS- 
iNO-RooM. (No. llfi.] — Cap of clear 
ninslin richly trimmed with fine work: 
it has long lappets trimmed in the same 
manner. Jacket ami skirt of white jac- 
conot muslin; the sleeves gigot, with neat 
ruffles of work and plaited cambric turning 
back from the wrists; two plaited'frills at 
the knees of the skirt. An elegant morn¬ 
ing pelerine, rather long, made of hands 
of work and jacconot muslin, is thrown 
over the dress; it is bordered with frilU 
of plaited cambric. Slippers of green gros 
dc Naples worked in i'ront, and cut into 
four Vandykes on the instep. 

Child’s Diuss.— Frock of jacconot, 
made with a cape fall on the bosom, 
and trimmed with two rows of worked 
muslin, the upper row of rather deep 
pointed falling over smalt square 

dents. The fallings ot the corsage gather¬ 
ed en gerlic; the skirt is made with 
wide rubings cii tablin. Trousers to 
match the'dress. 

Walking Dhess. [no. 118 .] — White 
gros dc Naples bonnet, triiTuncd with 
stnaw-coloured gauze riliand ; a flower 
of the same hue is placed on the right 
side under the brim. Redingote of 
striped chalis; two pelerines fall very 


low over the corsage, which is en ranir in 
front, and flat at tlie hack. The skirt is 
trimmed up the front with pieces of the 
same material as the ilrcss, cut in the 
shape of a leaf, and edged with a piping. 
This trimming decreases in size as it ap¬ 
proaches the bolt. Collerette of qnillcd 
net, fastened in front with a how of 
straw-colonrcd gauze riband; chain of 
fer dc lierUn; black kid slippers; gloves 
to match the rihaml of the bonnet. 


MODES v.\iusii;.nm:s. 

RonF.s.— On cst a court (rinvcntioiis 
pour le.s formes des rolies, et, Jnsijii’.'i iiii 
changcnicnt ile saison, nous ne \ errons 
sans donte ricn ilc trcs-muivcau. (k pcii- 
dant nous mcntionucrons aiijoiinriuii un 
cor.sagc tres-original ct d’lmc donlth* 
utilite: il presente d’ulKinl une iinme 
guinqic, hontonm'; sur Ics cpanlcs, ct de- 
pnis le milieu dn dos et de la poiti'inc 
jnsipi’aii con. Ce cor.sagc, ainst diyi.st: 
en qnatre parties, se jiorte ferine avec une 
rnchc pour sortir, ct jieiit sjiontancmciit 
[iresenter nne coupe tontc difli'rcntc, an 
moyen des boutons qne Ton dclait snr 
les (jnatre parties, qui, r'lomhant alors 
comuie des revcr.s, formcntjocki‘Vh,,scliall, 
et en liiit de suite iim; robe dcciillctcc, cn 
dedans de laqiielle pent .se tronver une 
gnimpc on clicmi.settc. Un landau pent 
donner I’idee de ce genre dc corsage. 

— Les manclics nc varientplns cetete. 
Seulcment on remarqiie qne les amadis 
du ha.s montent un pen plus iiaut, ce qni 
fait retonihiT la maiiehc presqne coinnie 
si ellc etait repliee ct froncee double aii- 
tonr de I’epaule. 

— Pas plus de garnitures que jamai.s. 
Des broderies sculcs jieuveiit oriicr uu 
has dc jupon. De petites dcntelles aussi 
encadrent quelqucfois I’ourlet du haut et 
du has. 

— La partie des manclu's qui colie siir 
le bras cst souveiit richeiucnt brodee, 
tandis (|ue le haut cst iini. 

— <4uel(incs peignoirs cn jaconas, gar- 
nis en mousselinc on batiste festonnee, 
ont les coins dn devant du jupon coupes 
cn rond afin de mieux degager le jiipon. 
Cette coupe c.st plus gracieusc ct phis 
elegante que Ics autres; mais nc pent 
.s’adapter qn’aux peignoirs les plus rc- 
chcrchesL 

Si les toilettes n'oflrent ricn dc nou¬ 
veau, eJlc.<! ont generalemcntim cnscmWc 
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qni phut: tdlos soiit cellos (pic nous 
avons reniiirtpiecs dans plusiuiiis "raiidcs 
reunions. 

A la drrnicTC fete di' Tivoli, ou sc 
troiivaicnt bcaucoup d’etrausers, la lua- 
jeure partie dus robes etait blanche, ut les 
diapeaux on paille de riz; une l('■^^re 
ccharpe de gaze dc cuuleur eoiiipletait 
cclte iiiise simple inais eleganti'. 

Nous avoiis reniarqiKj (jiie dus dames 
avaient remnlaeci I’l'cliarpe longue par le 
petit fichu lie tulle nuir: d’aulrcs avaient 
dcs dcmi>eeharpes mises eii sautoir. 

(iuehiucs ccintures se font cn rulian 
large, dont Ics deux bouts s’agrafeiit par 
dcrrierc: un nccud, semblable pour la 
forme a ceux (jue Ton ])orte sur les ca¬ 
potes, cache I’endroit ou la ccinture cst 
agrafec. 

On remarquait a I’unc dcs dcmi^res 
reprfiscntations de I’Opera, une capote en 
taffetas bleu-cici, a passe tuyauti*e, et 
soutenue, ainsi quo la forme, par dcs ba- 
leines: uii bouquet dc plumes lui si'rvait 
d’orneniens. 

Les canezous cn mousseline sc multi- 
plient, et leur forme varic bcaucoup. Un 
des plus nouveaux qiie nous ayons vus 
avait deux jokeis tuyautes qui rctoin- 
baient sur les cpaulc.s, Ic devant et Ic 
dcrrierc (5taient jilissc's a plis trfes-regu- 
liers et egaux : Ic collet se tenait un peu 
releve a la Mcdicis. 

Un chapeau (uie nous venous dc voir 
cst fait cn blomle: il a pour ornament un 
ncuud dc ruban dc gaze. 

La pagne grise s’emploic toiijonrs pour 
chapeaux: on la double assez gcincralc- 
inent cn rose. 

On voit raremont d’aatres redingotes 
(luc cellcs li pelerines, et ouvertes sur le 
(levant dans toute leur longueur, de ina- 
niire a dccouvrir une jupc do dessous, 
presque toujours brodiic. — Une toilette 
fort eU'gante, quoique simple, sc fait 
rcinarqucr; c’estunc robe cn inoiissclinc 
blanche, d»nt le corsage forme un caric- 
zou cgidcineat en inonsselinc ,* Ic colct h. 
Li chcvalierc est double, ct unc ouverture 
sur chaqiie cote forme dent de loup j une 


garniture part dn milieu cn travel's, liantc 
de qiiatrc doigts sur la poitrine, et forme 
d’ampli's jockeys .sur les cpaules; unc 
autre garniture part de la ccinture, ct 
vi< nt anssi garnir les epaules devant 
comiiic dcrrierc. — Un anqile oiirlet a hi 
Jupe, une capote en moire lilas; cein- 
tiirc.s, poigiuts ct brodei|uines lilas. 

On porte bcaucoup dc scbulLscn cluilis, 
ou en cr(‘[ie de (’bine, ('es derniers, 
brodcs en sole dc nuances vives, .sont 
d’lin bel cflct.—J)c|iuis ipielipie temps 
I’lm faisait cbez les pajietiors de grands 
('cr.atis, dont la forme t'tait cellc dc la 
Heur cuiinuc sous le iium dc tonrne- 
sol; ee.s eerans etaient de papier.s dc dif- 
fcrcntc.s couleiirs. — Alaintenaiit on voit 
sur dcs capotes, au lieu du chon en ru- 
bans, (piel(|ucs-uns dc ces soleils t'gale- 
inent en rubuns de suie satiiu's. 

La racinc odorihVante ()ne I’on nominc 
vety-ver des Indes, est pour ainsi dire de 
mode, il est presqu’indispen.sable d’eii 
garnir ses armoires. Cette racinc ri:- 
pand nnparfuinagreable,etgiU‘antit toute 
etollc des ver.s qui poiirraicnt s'y mettre. 

NO, 115. 

Toilette do visiter en organdi garnic 
dc nu'uds en ruban dc satin; collier cii 
coqnc dc rubans; capote (Icmi-anglaisc 
orin^c de plumes, la capote cst en moire. 


NO. 11(5. 

Camisollc cn Jaconas ^ barbes tom- 
bantes, garnic d’entre deux et de jaconas 
plisses a tri’s petit, la garniture continue 
par les ^panics ct forme pelerine. Jupe 
garnic d’un tres petit volant (-galcinciit 
a tr^s petit plis bonnet cn jaconas; 
toilette d’enfant cn jaconas. 

NO. 1 IS. 

Ciqiotc cn gros de Naples k petits car- 
reaux, verts glaces de blanc, orn(^e dc 
rubans de gaze brochiSe. 

lledingote en chalis a. raics nuanedcs 
a pelerine decouple (i la Orccquc, chalne 
Grecque en fer noir. 


Cfivomtlc 

OP IMPORTANT EVENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

The anniver-ary of “ the three days” tudes collected together on this memo- 
was celebrated with great rejoicings in rable occasion presented a most intcrest- 
Paris. The grouping of the vast multi- ing entip d'ml. The windows and the 
voi.. fV. 
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roofs of all the houses on the quays were 
crowded with occupants, ar.cl but few 
accidents, and those comparatively trifling, 
occurred amongst the hundreds of thou¬ 
sands assembled to witness and to enjoy 
tills grand national fete. 

The oddress of the Chamber of Depu¬ 
ties was presented to the King of the 
French on Wednesday evening, the 17th 
ult. The hereditary character of the 
peerage is to be abolished, and the crown 
will be invested with the prerogative of 
creating peers ad Itbitum. The chamber 
will continue, as at present, a branch of 
the legislature, but the individual mem¬ 
bers will lose their hereditary political 
privilege. It has not as yet been deter¬ 
mined whether there shall be any reser¬ 
vation for present vested rights. 

In the French provinces some local dis¬ 
turbances have taken place between the 
Carlists and republicans. It is said that 
tlic Duchess ol Berri, who is .at present 
at Massa Carrara, frcipiently sends emis¬ 
saries into France, for the purpose of 
rallying the partisans of the exiled dy¬ 
nasty. The cx-dey of Algiers is in Paris, 
and is in the daily habit of sporting his 
portly person in the fiois de Boulogne. 

The armistice existing at Antwerp 
between the Dutch and the Belgians 
having been interrupted, the Prince of 
Orange gained a complete victory over 
the Belgian army of the Meuse, under 
the commaud of (general Djine. After 
a feeble resistance, the routed forces 
fled in the utmost disorder towards Liege, 
whither General Dai no also escaped, 
leaving his ammunition and baggage in 
the hands of the Dutch. In consc(|ucncc 
of this disaster, Leopold was conipclleil 
to iiill back. On the first march of 
the Dutch troops agmnst Belgium, the 
King had despatched an application to 
Paris for assistance. Orders were imme¬ 
diately issued by the French Government 
or the advance of .50,000 troops, under 
Marshal Gerard, into Belgium, which the 
French army entered in tiiree columns. 
This measure speedily produced its effects. 
Despatclics from the Hague were received 
at Brussels on the llth, announcing that 
the Dutch troops hud orders to retire 
before the French, and to return within, 
their own frontiers. This retrograde 
movement accordingly commenced on the 
14th. 

As soon as Marshal Gerard’s despatch 
communicating the retreat of the Dutch 
had reached Paris, a telegraphic notifica¬ 


tion was made to the frontiers that all the 
reinforcements then on their march to 
join the French army should be stopped. 
A special courier was also sent off to 
Marshal G<irard, desiring the immediate 
return of30,000 men. I'lieFrench princes 
were likewise ordered to Paris, and the 
remaining force was to be entirely at the 
disposal of the London Conference. 

Jt is a curious fact, that the Duchess of 
Saxe Weimar is sister of our gracious 
Queen, and wife of the genend who com¬ 
manded the Dutch forces against King 
Leopold! The Duchess is expected to 
avail herself of the cessation of hostilities 
to join her husband. The report of the 
marriage of Leopold with a brcnch prin¬ 
cess is repeated. 

The Poles are unanimously resolved to 
defend Warsaw to the last extremity, 
and to sacrifice their capital and their 
lives together. At the termination of a 
grand council of war lately held in that 
city, the second chamber of the iliet pro¬ 
ceeded in a body to work at the forti¬ 
fications with their own hands, in order 
to set an example of patriotism and de¬ 
votion to their fellow-citizens. The 
approacliing contest will be most san¬ 
guinary. The Kmperor of Russia has 
issued another pruclamatiun, in which he 
invites his revolted subjects to rely on his 
clemency. The customary appeal to Pro¬ 
vidence is not omitted: from which it 
may be inferred that his. Iinperlal Ma¬ 
jesty is most devoutly bent on massacre 
and spoliation. 

From Hamburgh papers, dated Aug, 8. 
it would appear that the Russian army 
was then marching upon Warsaw, and 
that a decisive engagement under its 
walls was expected in a few days. The 
Poles appeared confident of success, but 
nevertheless expressed themselves pre¬ 
pared for the worst. Other accounts re¬ 
ceived at Frankfort from Btidu and Vienna 
allege that GeneralPaskewitsch was com¬ 
missioned to enter into neggitiation with 
the Poles. 

The cholera ha.s almost ceased its 
ravages in St. Petersbiirgh. During its 
[ircvulencc in that capital, the Emperor 
remained secluded in his apartments in 
Peterhoff, where he was surrounded by 
a corps of 11,000 men. ft is even added, 
that through dread of contagion his Im¬ 
perial Majesty at first refused to take 
into his own hand the most important 
despatches from the scat of war. Up to 
the 3d ult. thirty cases of cholera had 
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ocairrcd amongst the seamen of the 
British ships at Cronstadt; ten of whom 
bad died. On the authority of a Spanish 
physician, the Medical Gazette states that 
individuals afflicted with the itch are 
exempt fi-oiii the attarks of the pestilen¬ 
tial malady wiiich is now the scourj'c and 
terror of £uro[)e. 

The business of reform progresses but 
slowly. The people, however, seem in 
earnest in their watchfulness over the 
bill, whilst the opposition, by throwing 
unnecessary and vexatious delays in the 
way of this grand measure, hojie to avail 
themselves of all the petty accidents to 
which they imagine such a course is cal¬ 
culated to give birth. These tactics be¬ 
tray a littleness of spirit worthy of the 
corrupt object in view. The ten pound 
qualification clause, after it had been se¬ 
parated from ail its proposed nniciidincnts, 
was carried by a great majority. 

The preparations for the coronation 
are proceeding with rapidity, and the in¬ 
terior of Westiniiister Abbey now pre¬ 
sents the appearance of a forest of beams. 
One hundred workmen are daily em¬ 
ployed. The Conunons have claimed 
their right to be present at this august 
ceremony; in consequence of which, the 
Goveriiincnt intend to provide six hun¬ 
dred seats on eitiicr side of the choir. An 
additional tier of galleries is to be erected 
in the transepts, the seats of which will 
be carried up obliquely, nearly to the 
height of the great oriel windows. From 
these seats the best view will be obtained, 
as their Majesties are to be crowned im¬ 
mediately in the centre. In a few days 
tlie temporary retiring rooms for the 
King ami Queen will be erected in the 
western cutra.ice, and will project a con¬ 
siderable distance in tlie open space of 
ground, presenting outwardly a very neat 
elevation, in the pointed style, according 
to the design of Mr. Siiiirkc. At this 
entrance the carriages of the royal family 
will set down. Eight thousand persons 
will be accommodated in the Abbey un¬ 
der the new arrangements. ’J'he musical 
department will be under the direction of 
Sir George Smart, and on the most ex¬ 
tensive scale. This gentleman recently 
visited the Abbey, to inspect tlie music 
gallery and organ. At the last coronation 
a new organ was provided, which after¬ 
wards became the perquisite of the organ¬ 
ist. It is now considered that the present 
one will fully answer tlie purpose re¬ 


quired. Ill order that the public may not 
be disappointed, from the cereniuiiy in 
the Hall being dispensed with, it is in- 
tended that all the great officers and offi¬ 
cial persons shall accompany the King and 
Queen in procession from St. James’s to 
Westminster Abbey. This arrangement 
will enable thousands to gratify them- 
selvc.s with a view of this magnificent 
spectacle. The champion, Dyraoke, has 
received an intimation that his valuable 
services will not be required at the ap¬ 
proaching ceremony. 

“ Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill 
trump, 

* * • # • 

The royal banner, and all quality, 

Pride, pump, and circuinstanec of'glorious”—- 
clinnifiinnship, — 

Adieu,brass inexpressibles and iron waist¬ 
coat—“ Othello’s occupation’s gone!” 

Our renders have, no doubt, perused 
in the daily prints tim account of the 
awful calamity which befel the Rothsay 
Castle steam boat and her passengers. 
'I'lie ill-fated vessel left the pier head, 
Liverpool, on Wednesday the 17th of 
August. She was in the habit of sailing 
regularl}’ between that i>lacc and Beaii- 
iiiauris and Uangor; and on this occasion 
her passengers eon.sistcd principally of 
individuals who had sailed on a party of 
pleasure. The majority were strangers 
ill Liverpool, and werp composed of per¬ 
sons from York, Lecils, Manchester, 
Bolton, Oldham, and the adjoining dis¬ 
tricts. Many of them were women and 
children. It has hecn calculated tliat 
ufiwards of 100 passengers were on board. 

About twelve o’clock the Rothsay 
Castle cleared the light-house; hut the 
wind being fresh, some of tlie passengers, 
aware of the crazy state of the vessel, 
became alarmed, and importuned the 
captain to put back. This he obstinately 
refused, and it is reported that both he 
and the mate were in a state of intoxi¬ 
cation. A little after midnight the ship 
struck on that part of the Dutclimaii’s 
Bank called the Spit,near Puffin’s Island, ' 
and in the general confusion men, wo¬ 
men, and children were precipitated into 
the waves. 'The sacrifice of hiimnn life 
was terrific; for it is supposed that but 
for the want of a bout anci the absence of 
all authority, many of the passengers 
might have been saved. As soon as it 
became known that the wreck had taken 
o 8 
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place, the life-boat and the piJot-hoat put 
olf'frorn Trwyende Point. The first car¬ 
ried oil'eight persons, and the other six. 
The annoiinccnicnt of the wreck was 
convc 3 ed to Liverpool tlirough the tele¬ 
graph. AVhen the melancholy news was 
made public by being posted in the ex¬ 
change rooms, the scene of confusion 
and terror which ensued halHes all de- 
scri[>tion: every avenue to the telegraph 
ofiice was crowded with persons, anxious 
to learn the fate of their relatives and 
friends. 

It was at first run)oured that the Roth- 
say Castle had not for a long time been 
considered seaworthy. This report, how¬ 
ever, was subsequently contradicted in 
the most sutislaclory manner. On the 
day previous to the horrible calamity she 
had sailed in perfect safety from Bangor to 
Liverpool, and amongst her passengers 
on that occasion was Mr. Matthews, the 
celebrated comedian- 

We imder.>tund that the Riglit lion, 
and Rev. Lord Augustus Fitzclarence has 
been positively named for one of the 
vacant Irish mitres. 

The arclibishop of Dublin expired on 
Thursday morning, 18th ult. in Dublin. 
The bishop of Cloyrie (Dr. Brinkley) is 
expected to succeed to the \acaiit arch¬ 
bishopric. 

That indefatigable punster, that judi¬ 
cial Momiis, Lord Norbury, has departed 
this life — wc trust for u better. “ Wliere 
be your gibes now — your gambols — 
your Hushes of merriment, that were wont 
to set thc,/Mr^ in a roar ? ” 

The ceremony of tlic opening of the 
new Loudon Bridge took place on the 
1st of August, ami prcsCutc.l a truly 
grand and attractive spec tacle. The pre¬ 
parations made for the reception ol their 
Majesties on the Thames, and at both 
sides, from Waterloo to l.omlon Bridge, 
were most judiciously planned, and were 
curried into cHect with the utmost pre¬ 
cision and regularity. To facilitate the 
passage of the royal party down the 
river, and to prevent couliisioii and in¬ 
convenience to the spectator!), it was ar¬ 
ranged that two parallel lines of vessels 
should lonii a [lassage of 150 feet width. 
The vessels employed for this service 
consisted of the barges belonging to the 
several corporations and companies, 
steam vessels, and the large Hat tr.idiiig 
barges of the river. The number of 
cruit accepted, uud fur which only s[Mce 
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could be allowed, amounted to 170, but 
beyond that number upwards of 1000 had 
been tendered. At an early hour that 
part of the metropolis through which the 
procession was to pass exhibited an uii- 
iisiuilly guy appearance; all the shops 
were closed, the houses decorated with 
Hags, and every window and roof thickly 
studded with heads. The bosom and 
batiks of the Thames, excepting the ave¬ 
nue, zealously kept for the procession, ex¬ 
hibited onu dense mass of gaily attired 
people, the vessels in which they were 
seated being completely hid. The national 
Hags of every nation in Europe were dis¬ 
played from the vessels, and from the plat¬ 
forms erected on the banks and wharfs. 
The roofs of eluirclies and houses were 
similarly decorated, and thronged with 
spectators. The Royal Family and suite 
left the palace at a quarter before 
tlirce o’clock. The King entered the 
last carriage, accompanied by the Queen 
and the Duchesses of CiiiiiherlumI and 
Cambridge. In the [irccediiig earriages 
were the Duke and Prince George of 
Cumberland, the Duke of Sussex, the 
Diiclicss of Gloucester, the Duchess and 
Prince William of Siixe-Wc mar. Prince 
George and Princess Augusta of Cam¬ 
bridge, aeeumpmiied by minierous at- 
tciuluiils, and escorted by the Jafe and 
Royal Horse Guards. I'lieir arrival at 
Somer.set House was announced by the 
hoisting of the Royal Standard of Eng¬ 
land, and by luinieroiis discharges of 
camion from the wharfs and barges. 
When the King and Q"ccn appeared on 
the plutforin from wliicli they were to 
embark, the cheers were almost deafen¬ 
ing. Their JMajtstics graciously acknow¬ 
ledged the compiiineiii by bowing ic- 
pcatedly. Ills Majesty looked extremely 
well, and descended the stairs with u 
firm step. Two barges of the Lumber 
'I’roop w ere stationed oH' Paul’s wharf, 
with a military baml ami tweuty*ouc 
brass cannon, which they continued to 
lire at intervals. His Majesty acknow¬ 
ledged the eompliiiieiit by taking off his 
hat. On arriving at the bridge, their 
Majesties were received by Mr. Roiith 
and Mr. Jones, and graciously expressed 
their satisfaction at the grandeur of the 
spectacle, mid the beauty of the edifice. 
On reaching the top ot the stairs, the 
svvoi'il and keys of the city were tendered 
to His Majesty by the Lord Mayor. His 
Majesty was graciously pleased to return 
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them, and signify liis wish that they 
should remain in his Lordship’^ hands. 
The chairniiui of the committee then 
presented His Majesty with a gold medal, 
commemorative of the opening of the 
bridge, having on one side a likeness of 
the King, and, on the reverse, a well- 
cxcciited view of the new bridge. Their 
Majesties, attended by the principal 
members of the Rojal Family, then pro¬ 
ceeded to the end of the bridge, amidst 
the most eiithiisinstic cheers. Many mem¬ 
bers of both houses of purliument, and 
nearly all the ministers, attended the 
royal [irocession. Among these were Sir 
Robert Peel. He was extremely ill-rc- 
ct’ived by some of the company, who 
expressed their opinion of his late con¬ 
duct by hissing him. In going to and 
returning from the Surrey end of the 
bridge, their Majesties tlirew medals to 
spectators on each side of them. Among 
tlie company assembled in the royal pa¬ 
vilion, were the Rajah Ram Moiuni Roy, 
and his nephew. An cl(‘gant cold col¬ 
lation was provided of which the distin¬ 
guished company partook; after which 
the Lord Mayor pro[)osed “ the health 
of the King; ” and Sir C. S Hunter that 
of “ the Qiiccn.” They were drunk with 
loud and entliusiustic cheers. The Lord 
Mayor then presented a gold cup to the 
king, who said, “ 1 cannot hut refer, on 
this occasion, to the great work accom¬ 
plished hy the citizens oi London. We 
arc commemorating a most extraordinary 
instance of their skill and talent. I pro¬ 
pose the source from whence this vast im¬ 
provement sprung, ‘ The trade and coni- 
ineree of the city of liondon.’ ” The king 
then drunk of what is called the loving 
Clip, of which every other member of the 
Royal Family partook. His Majesty ne.xt 
drank “ the health of the Lord Mayor 
and Lady Mayoress; ” and, at about six 
o’clock, he returned with Im suite, to 
the palace, in the same state and greeted 
with the like popular demonstrations of 
joy and loyalty, which had atteiulcd his 
progress in the morning. Excellent order 
was kept, both in the nater and land 
processions; and the only serious acci¬ 
dent was at Bankside, where a young muii 
was pushed oA' a wharf and drowned, 
though only a very short time in the 
water. After the eiitertaimnent,' not¬ 
withstanding the abundant supply of 
wines, several of the uidermeii and mem¬ 
bers of the committeo, were unable to 


obtain even a single glass. Sir C. S. 
Hunter, after running about for some 
time to accommodate a few of his female 
friends, was obliged at last ** to give it 
up.” Jt appeared that the waiters, who 
were trust-worthy persons, many of them 
pro|;rictors of respectable taverns, had 
taken especial care of tlic remaining 
Hock, Champagne,&c. The iMarshals, in 
going roiiiul, perceived that almost all 
the waiters were blind drunk, and moved 
them by dozens from the scene of fes¬ 
tivity, amidst the laughter of the crowds 
at the harriers. Their zeal in drinking 
the health of their Majesties had quite 
overcome their discretion. On Tuesday 
and Wednesday the new bridge was 
opened to the public, and about aoo,0(K) 
passed over to see what remained of the 
decorations. The splendid pavilion was 
drenched through with rain, showing 
that had the weather been iiiaus|>ieiuus 
on Monday, the shelter would not have 
protected even the sacred licatl of royalty. 

Ill honour of this im|)osiiig cereiiiony 
great liberality was shown on the part of 
the Inner Temple. The gardens were 
fitted up with an extensive range of seats, 
and the chamhers of the iiiemhers were 
filled with distinguished visiters, who 
were regaled with ices and refreshments 
in ubuiidaiiec. The members of the inn 
in the most handsome manner voluntarily 
gave up their right to scats under the 
awning, in order to accoininodaic visiters, 
and even rc->tricted themselves to one 
admission each. A similar spirit, we arc 
informed, actuated the henehers, who 
on their parts personally suhscrihed lor a 
baud of music, (which, hy the way, we are 
also iiifornicd could not play,) and issued 
mure than 40.) tickets to a public break¬ 
fast ill the hall, where the ehoieesl wiiici, 
forwarded from their [a-ivate cellars, aiul 
the delicacies of the season, provided 
from Cfi'oom’s and sui h celebrated estab- 
lisliiiients, were spread upon the tables; 
so great had been the liberality of the 
benchers, tliat they had lieeii able to in¬ 
vite scarcely any but their own personal 
friends, and of tliose scarcely any iiiein- 
hers of the inn, and yet the rooms were 
comph'tely filled. The splendour of the 
entertainnient gave rise to the absurd 
report that the tickets were issued at two 
guineas each ; as if the benchers, a dozen 
or eighteen gentlemen then in town, 
were unable, or at least unwilling, once in 
the way to treat their friends! 
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A hostile inccling, the result of which 
|)ruvccl rii(:i) to one of the combatants, 
took place at Boiilo^ne-sur-Mer on the 
l Ith. The parties, Air. Bond, an English 
gentleman, and a Belgian officer of the 
nuinc of Esse, met at four o’clock in 
the morning in the neighbourhood of 
Capicure, about a mile from the town. 
The principals having been placed at the 
distance of twenty paces, sticks were 
planted in the intervening space, ten 
paces being left between each siicJt. The 
signal having then been given by the se¬ 
conds, the principals, according to the 
terms of the agreement, were allowed to 
advance each as far ns the stick next to 
him. On reaching the prescribed limit, 
jVI. Esse fired, and wounded his adver¬ 
sary mortally in the groin. The ball 
passed nearly through the body, and 
lodged near the back bone, whence it was 
extracted by a French surgeon. Mr. Bond 
died in great agony within seven hours 
after the meeting. The dispute which 
gave rise to the unfortunute affair is be¬ 
lieved to have originuted in a disputed 
debt at curds. After the fatal result, the 
survivors, both principals and sccomls, 
immediately tied. I'lic French authori¬ 
ties have instituted an enquiry into all 
the circumstances, 

TIIK COUHT. 

On Saturday, the 13th of August (the 
Queen’s birtli*day). Her Majesty gave a 
/WiY dcjnini at Adelaide Lodge to the 
King and the royal visiters staying at 
Windsor Castle. This was the first occa¬ 
sion on which the new lodge had been 
occupied. In consccjiience of the size of 
the building, which consists only of two 
rooms (besides a retiring room for tho 
Queen, and the pages’ room), the com¬ 
pany was limited to about twenty five or 
thirty persons. In this number were in¬ 
cluded the royal visiters, the Princess 
Augusta, the young Princes and Prin¬ 
cesses, and the royal suite. None of the 
neighhonring nobility and gentry were 
present. The distinguished parly left the 
Castle a little after one o’clock, and pro¬ 
ceeded on foot through the slopes to 
Adelaide Lodge. About four o’clock the 
company left the Lodge, and proceeded 
towards Virginia Water in the royal car¬ 
riages and four. In the evening a large 
party, consisting of the nobility and gentry 
in the neighbourhood of Windsor, hail 
the honour of dining with their Majesties. 


The Duke and Duchess of Braganza, 
accompanied by Donna Maria, left town 
on the 15th, to take leave of their Ma¬ 
jesties at the palace at Windsor, previ¬ 
ously to their departure for Paris on a 
visit to the King of the French. 

The ceremony of investing the Duke of 
Saxe-Mciningeu(thcQueen’s brother)with 
the Garter took place on Saturday even¬ 
ing the 20th, in Her Majesty’s drawing¬ 
room at Windsor. About sixteen knights 
of the order were present. The formula 
observed occu|)icd little mure ihun half 
an hour. His Serene Highness is thirty- 
six years of age. 'I'he banquet given 
on the occasion of the investiture took 
place at seven o’clock in the St. George’s 
Hall, where between ciglity or ninety 
distinguished personages sat down to a 
sumptuous dinner. The company con¬ 
sisted of the principal members of the 
lio^al Family, the illu.strions foreigners 
on a visit to their Majesties, the Knights 
of the Garter, and the Ministers of State. 
The band of tiie Coldstream guards was 
stationed in the gallery, and played 
during dinner time. After dinner the 
company adjourned to the drawing-room, 
and were entertained by the Queen'.s liaiul 
which was stationed in the music gallery. 

The ensuing day (Sunday) being the 
King’s birtli-day, a dinner party, consist¬ 
ing of the Royal Family, was given at 
Windsor Castle. 

On Wednesday, 19th, at half past one 
o’clock, the King accompanied by the 
Duke of Saxe Meiningen, attended by 
Lord Clinton, arrived at the Palace, St. 
James’s, from Windsor. Shortly after- 
w.ird3 His Majesty held a court and levee, 
which was attended by the Foreign Am¬ 
bassadors and ministers, the cabinet mi¬ 
nisters, the great officers of stale, and 
other distinguished personages. After 
the levee His Majesty held a privy coun¬ 
cil, at which an order in council was 
agreed upon for the form of divine service 
at the coronation of their Majesties in 
Westminster Abbey, on the ath of Sept, 
next. A little before six o’clock His 
Majc.sty left town for Windsor. 

On the 28th, their Majesties and the 
whole of the court left Windsor Castle in 
three of the royal carriages for Chiswick, 
the residence of the Duke of Devonshire, 
whose splendid felc they honoured with 
their presence. Their Majesties did not 
reach the castle on their return till nearly 
twelve o’clock at niglit. 
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Births — Sons. 

Aug. 14. At St. Alban’s, IVfrs. F. J, Os- 
baldeslon. — Aug. 18. The Right I Ion. the 
Countess of liradfonl. — Aug. 19. At Mill 

Hill, Hciulnn, Mrs. Rhodes _Aug. 21. In 

Eaton Square, the Lady jignr^ Syng. — 
Aug. 21. At her father's, on Richmond Hill, 
the lady of Jiulkley J. M. Fraed, Esq. — 
Aug. 19. The lady of the Rev. Dr. Fuller, 
Gavton, Northamptonshire. — May 21. On 
l;oard the Medumy, during her pass.Tge from 
Van Diemen’s Land to England, the lady of 
the late Captain Thomas Paterson, of the 
63d Regiment. — Aug. 24. The lady of 
Ktcfudas G. Glass, Esq. of the Honourable 
East India Company’s Service. — Aug. 8. 
X.ady Charltftle Jioikau, of Upper Brooke 

Street-Aug. 12. llie lady of Jeremiah 

Pilcher, Es<]. of Russell Square. — Aug. 12. 
The lady of Dr. Golding. — Aug. 10. At 
his house in Russell Square, the wife of 
Richard Groom, Esq.— Aug. 16. In Bort- 
inan Street, the lady of the Rev. CharU'S C. 
Barton. —Aug. 13. At Worcester, the lady 
of the Rev. Ralph iroodnde. — August 13. 
At Betchworth Castle, near Dorking, the 
lady of D. Barclay, Es«j. — August 14. The 
lady of Sherili’ Pt/lanil of a son, which sur¬ 
vived only a few hours. — August 13. In 
Cadogan Place, the lady of the Rev. Francis 
Thackery. 

Births — Daughters. 

August 2. At Mount Place, Mrs. Goldie.-.^ 
August 1. In George .Street, Hanover Sciuarc, 
the lady of Dr. Seymour. — ,\ugust 2. The 
lady of Robert Saycr, Esq. of Sibtoii Park. 
August H. At East Sheen, Surrey, the lady 
of the Rev. Felicard James. — August 10. 
At Ramsgate, the Countess of Cauolor. —- 
August 7. In Devonshire Street, Portland 
Place, the lady of the Rev. IF. Bennett. — 
August 14. At Cherlsey, the lady of Francis 
John I.ambett. — August 14. At Duncrotl 
House, Staines, the laily of Colonel CVir- 
michael. — August 13. Vicountess Chetwynd, 
of Great Myless. — August 14. At Wal¬ 
worth, tlie wife of Dr. HaU. — August 12. 
At Archer Lodge, Hants, the residence of 
her father, the ladyof ,/uAn J. Vaughan, Esq. 
— August 7. At the Countess Mond's, the 
lady of Charles IFuger JFatson, Esq. — Aug. 
19. At his house in the Regent’s Park, the 
lady of Sir J. B. .Johnstone. — August 22. 
The lady of fFestern Wood, Esq. — August 
21. 'Die lady of W. L. Sclatcr, Esq. of 
Tangiii Park, Herts. — Aug. 23. In Gower 
Street, Mrs. Charles Trevor. — .August 22. 
In Cavendish Square, the Countess of Wick¬ 


low. — August 25. At Twickenham Park, 
Middlesex, the lady of Thomas Todd, Esq. 

Marria(:f.s. 

August 2. By the Rev. J. Saumarez, M A. 
Captain Henry Rett, third sun of the late 
Matthew Bell, of Woolsington House, Nor¬ 
thumberland, Esc{. to Helen, only child of 
Sir Bagenal WiUiiim Burdett, Bart. —. Aug. 
2. At Chiswick, by the Rev. J. F. Bowerhank, 
William Bond, Esq.of Kingsbur)', Middlesex, 
to Cecilta, youngest daughter of the Rev. 
Samuel Curtcis, LL. D., of Hcaihiield House, 
Tiirnham Green. — Aug. 4. At Greenwich, 
by tile Rev. J. V. Puv^i, Richard Coinyn, 
of (lucen Street Place, to FUsabeth, eldest 
daughter of Edward Wilkinson, Esq, of 
Blacklieatb, Kent. — March 5. At St. 
George's Church, Madras, Captain Henry 
Peach Keighly, of the .'Jd Regiment of Na¬ 
tive Cavalry and Judge .Advocate General of 
the Army, to Emma Spicer, third daughter 
of the Rev. WiUiam Godfrey Hull, of Hunter 
Street, Brunswick Square.—June 21. At 
Brooklyn, New York, by the Rev. Joel 
Parker, James Dickson, Esq. of Kidbrooke, 
Blackhcatli, Kent, to Miss Mary Sullivan 
Parsons, only daughter of the President of 
the United .States’ Bank at Hertford, Con¬ 
necticut. — August 4. At Willcsdon, by the 
Hon. and Rev. Edward Kei>pel, the Hon. 
George Thomas Kejrpel, second son of the 
Earl of Albemarle, to Susan, daughter of .Sir 
Coutls Trotter, Bart. — At North Weald, 
Essex, by the Rev. (’. W. Pitt, GranvUle 
Sharp, lisq, of Great Winchester .Street, to 
Anne EUuihclh, eldest daughter of James H. 
HiU, Esq. of Bedford Row. — August G. 
At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Robert Price, 
Esq. of Caroline Place, Guilford Street, to 
Eliza, second daughter of Thomas Home, 
P2sq. of Southampton Row, Russell S(|iiare. 

— Aug. 9. At West Ham, by the Vcnerahlv 
Archdeacon Jones, Colonel James F. Sailer, 
Boiiihay Army, to Emily, daughter of the 
late William Stanley, Esip of Maryland Point. 

— August 11. At St. Mary's, Bryansloiie 
Sf]uare, by the Rev. Charles Twyford, Rector 
of Troltcii, Sussex, Samuel Twyford, Ewp 
of the same place, to Dora, daughter of the 
late G. A. Simpson, P)sq. of Calcutta. — 
Aug. II. At .St. George’s, Hanover .Square, 
Captain Rankes Daeies, of Myrtle Hill, Car¬ 
marthen, to Mrs. Harding, of Placey Park, 
and of Parade House, same County. — Aug. 

11. At I.eamington, Mr. .John Hoppi', of tlie 
Minories, to Mary Ann, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. John Gore, of tiio same place. — 
August II. At St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
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Mr. John CliffimU of Chelsea, to Martha, 
second daughter of the Rev. /?, //. Shejiherd, 
of Pimlico and Chathani Place, Blackfriars, 
Minister of Ranelagh Chapel, Chelsea. — 
August 10. At 'IViiiity Church, St. Mary, 
Islington, by the Rev. H. F. Fell, Mr. John 
Fitzgibbon, to Anne, eldest daughter of the 
Late Thomas Yallop, Esq. of Russell Square; 
and, at the same time and place, Mr. Alfred 
Mitchell, to Jemima, youngest daughter of the 
said Thomas Yallop, Es« 2 . ~ August 9. At 
the Catheilral, at Bangor, by the Lord 
Bishoii of the diocese, the Rev. John WtUwm 
Trevor, Vicar of Caernarvon, to EUzalu'th, 
eldest daughter of theVery Ruv.,7<iAn Warren, 

Dean of Bangor_August 16. At Trinity 

Church, M.'irylchonc, by the Rev. J. Hitcliins, 
Vicar of Hargrave, H. T. Ihyce, Esq. of 

2. Upper Wimpolc Street, to Canilint, fourth 
daugiiter of the late /. V. Cooke, Esq. of 
Hertford Street. — August 15. At Maryle- 
bone, If'illiam Henry Huron Von Donop, of 
Woebbel, in Westphalia, to Frances Mary, 
eldest daughter of Rear-Admiral Sir Edward 
Hamilton, Burt., K.C. B. — August 13. At 
Millon, near Gravesend, by the Rev. Charles 
l^enny. Sir Gerard Noel, Bart, to Mrs. 
Isabella Evetns Rai/numd. — August 18. At 
Walcot Church, Bath, by the Rev. Henry 
^Marriott, the Rev. John Olive, Rector of 
Ayolt St. Lawrence, Herts, to Ellen, eldest 
daughter of the late Joseph Thomas Frown, 
Esq. of Winifred House, Bath.— August 
28. At Trinity ('hurcb, Marylebonc, by the 
Rev. (r. A. 15. iMarsh, M.A., Lieutenant* 
(Colonel William Monteith, K.L.S., Madras 
Engineers, to Maria, sixth daughter of 
Thomas Murdoch, F-sq. of Portland Place. 

— August 23. At Cirencester, by the Rev. 
Henry Oipps, Edward Bullock, of the Inner 
Temple, Esq. to Cidherine, daughter of ,7o- 
seph Cnpps, 15-q. M. P. — July 13. In Ma¬ 
tilda, Upper Canada, iVIr. Israel Satan, 
journeyman cabinet maker, to Mrs. Grace 
Parlor, of the same place. The local papers 
celebrate the event in tlicsc lines; — 

Mankind arc free, pcarc sh.'ill .nbound. 

Mince Grace by Satan lian been fiiunil. 

And in fiili pronf that ]>cacc is meant, 
l»i act by Croce !)«» pitchwl his tent: 

, No more in deserts wilil he’ll roam. 

He's got a Parlor for his home. 

Dkaths. 

July 27. At bis house, in Dublin, John 
Toler, Earl of Norbury and Norwood, in the 
86lh year of his age. — Feb. 16. At Holrart 
Town, Van Diemen's I^ind, Captain Tho¬ 
mas Paterson, of the 63d Regiment — Aug. 

3. Edward Tomkins, Esq. of Norwood, 
Surrey, and l.-itc of the Bank of England. 

— August 1. At Chathani, John Malcolm, 
thy youngest son of Colonel Pasley, R. E,, 
fgM 16 months. — July 30. At Stoke Dc- 


marrl, near Devonport, S. B. S. A. Chaundy, 
youngest daughter of the iatc Rev. J. A. 
Cltaundy, in the 20th year of lier age, sin¬ 
cerely regretted by all who knew her. — 
August 1. At the Rectory, Workington, Mrs. 
How, the recent relict of the Rev. P, How, 
aged 77. —- July 29. The Rev. Joseph Phil- 
lifnan.’, Vicar uf Orton-on-tlic-Hill, Leicester, 
aged 82. August .3. At Great Malvern, 
after a severe illness, Colonel Dawsonne West, 
late of the Grenadier Guards, in which dis¬ 
tinguished Regiment he served during almost 
the whole of the late war. — August 2. At 
his house, ill Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
Matthew Consett, Esq , aged 74. — July 25. 
At Teignmoutli, Devon, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jinyfon, of the Honourable East India Com¬ 
pany’s .Service, aged 77.-—July 31. At 
Peterhead, Barbara, relict of the late T. 
Ferguson, E'-q., W. S., Edinburgh. — July 
24. In Maiicheslor Street, Manchester Square, 
Mrs. Huthed, widow of the late Nathaniel 
Brassey llalhed. Esq., aged 73. — July 5. 
At Great James Street, Buckingham Gate, 
the infant daughter of William Itoihery, Esq. 

— Aug. 13. At Southampton, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Oke, late of the 61st Regiment of 
Foot, aged 53, greatly lamented by all who 
knew him. — August 15. At his residence, 
in Siiinmerland Place, Exeter, Lieutenant- 
Colonel John Macdonald, son of the cele¬ 
brated Flora Macdonald, aged 78. — Aug. 
13. At Brighton, tlie Rev. Richard Roberts, 
Rector of Sprawl, Norfolk, and for many 
years formerly, resident at Mitcham, Surrey, 
aged68. — July . John CaM’w, Esq., of 
Worcester. — August 18. At Goldiiigloii, 
near Bedfonl, the Rev. Charles Semple, aged 
38. — August 19. At his si’at, Sydney Park, 
Gloucestershire, the Right Hon. Charles 
Bathurst, aged 78. — August 13. At Mar¬ 
gate, Francis Cobb, E‘q., aged 73. — Aug. 
19. In York Street, Portman Square, John 
Hughes, Esq., aged 68. — August 14. At 
his iiousc, in Beikeley Square, Sir Benjamin 
Jlobhouse, Bart., aged 75. — August 11. In 
Montagu Square, Charles Ikey, second son 
of J. C. Cox, Esq. aged 47. — August 9. 
Colonel Rogtr Elliott Roberts, of the Honour¬ 
able East India Company’s Service, aged 78. 

— August 15. At Montiield, Lancashire, 
the seat of James Cross, Esq James G. Cross, 
Esq. of Downing College, Cambridge, and 
of tJie Inner Temple, Barrister at Law, aged 
26. — August 18. At Deal, Captain Richard 
Sudd Vincent, R. N., Companion of the 
Most Honourable Order of the Bath. 

We purposely omit the names of those (in 
number mure than one hundred) who are 
supposed to have perislied on board the 
Rothsay Castle, from Liverpool, fearful lest 
we might inadvertently give wrong par¬ 
ticulars. 
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GENERAL CEMETERY COMPANY. 

M any Applications tor SHARES liaving 
been made since the Bi)i>ks were ('f.<)skii 
on the 1st of Skptfwbeii, it li.is been resolved to 
issue FIVE HUNDRED .VDDII'iON.iL 
SHARES at Twksty Smilmncs 1’arMii.si, to 
be subscribed for on, or before, the "0th of Octo- 
Bi'R nest; the Pretniuin to be applied to the 
Funds of tlie Company. 

Shares, and every inforiiiatinn, may be ob¬ 
tained of Alessrs. Snow, I’anl, and I’aul, Rank¬ 
ers, *217. Strand; of the Treasurer, ft. Inner 
Temple; and also of the Secretary, to whom all 
coinrnnnications are to be addressed (if by letter, 
post paid). 

By Order of the Coininittee, 

R. Bowman, Secrefary, 

IS. Milk Street, Clie.ipside. 

A Model of the Ground of the f'cinetery 
may be seen daily (gratis) at Mr. ^lilhourne’s, 
Carver and Gilder, 317. Strand, opposite 
■\V.itcrloo Bridge. 


A CERTAIN REMEDY for LIVER and 
STOM ACH COMPLAI NTS. 

HE CELERR.Vl’ED Mu. ARER- 
NETIIY’S AXflRILlOUS AND 
STOMACHIC PILLS, as jtrepared by Dr. 
UsoN, formerly a Pupil of that great m;in. These 
Fills arc a milti and stininlating aromatic, 
tending beyond all other Medicines to invigorate 
and restore a wetikencd stale of the Digestive 
Organs. In all Diseases which arise from 
disonlered digestion, sueh as head-ach, tlatij- 
luiicy, lowness of spit its, acidity of the stomach, 
irregularity of the bowels, loss of appetite, dis¬ 
turbed rest, cramp, spasms, fitc. &c., Dr. Uson 
has administered no other Medicine during ,i 
practice of fifteen years, partly in Britain, but 
chiefly on the American continent. So grctit is 
the value of these medicines, that parents, heads 
of families, anil individuals generally, may, by ' 
their early and judicious application, almost j 
invariably prevent disease, and mo-t assuredly 
keep from their house that expensive personage, 


T he success of READ’S APPARATUS 
for the prevention and removal of Costive 
ness, has led to an extensive circulation 8 
spurious .-md dcstrnciix'e mstriiniciits, which arc 
daily vent by the disappointed pnrchaseis to the 
Packstek from all parts of tlic Kingdom, to he 
repahed and litteil iij> with his materials. He, 
therefore, hegs to give this public notice, that he 
will no longer receive these application', the 
paltry natiire of the articles not admitting of 
their being put into peimanent ugiair; nor 
ought his Fiiiiuls ami Agents to CApeet he 
should give his ojiiionenls’ tunnjieiy the benefit 
of his tried .md unfailing inateii.il'. By nuaiis 
of READ’S APPABA’I’US, whhh is .done 
patronised hy llie Medical Profession, pel sons 
of a confined habit of body may pre'aTve the 
bowels in a regular and comfoit.ihle stale, hy a 
liltlewiirm water only; and all those who are of a 
I bilious conslitutinn, or suhjeel to stomach com- 
pl.iints, lie.id-aclic, and other liisordeis arising 
from indigestion, will find the .Appal at ns in- 
valuable, ns it ni.iy lie u|>|>liisi by an invalid or 
iulirin person williont assistance. 

Manufactured ami sold by J. Rwn, 3.7. Ile- 
geiit Circus, Picaddly, where explanations and 
directions may be iihtained (by personal applica¬ 
tion, or by letter, post paid) gratis. 

N. B. 'I’liosc persons in the Trade who are 
desiions of becoming Agents, are iiifurmed, that 
lliey will 'le supplied on terms as liberal ns the 
expoiiscb of the innnufacture will allow. 

IMPORTANT CAUTION. 

p DAWES’S PA’rENT RECUMBENT 
j.V* CHAIR is a piece of Furniture which 
only reijuhes to be known, in order to be (Inly 
appreciated. The patent principle consists in 
the inetliod by whieli the bark is adjiislcd at di'-- 
crelion to ItJ or 1,7 eijii.d gradations, fur sitting, 
reclining, or lying. It embraces jierfecliun to 
a degree beyond the probability of being 
credited. Tlicrc are many chairs made to 
imitate it—as a Coiinleifeit does a Sovereign ; 
of which connterfeiis R. Dawks has picpared a 
Description, to be had (iratis.— R. 1) respect¬ 
fully solicits the Nobility and Gentry to obtain 
a Copy of it—to peruse it — to cump.itc, and 
judge for themselves. 



the Doctor. 

Dr. Usow has appointed John Ff.K.’.iiso, 
Chemist, &c., No. 8. lIolborii-lMrs, London, 
his sole Wholesale Agent, and from whom they 
may be procured retail, in Boxes, at 1.?. 1,J,(<. 
and ‘2s. 9d. each. Likewise the .ANiiniuois 
PiLi-s at the same rate; and the Favui.y 
M r.nicisE in Bottles, at 2t, <M. and .7s, each, 
with full instructions for their use. They may 
also be procured wholesale at Barclay and Sous’, 
Farringdon Street; and retail at the most re¬ 
spectable Chemists in toNsn and country. 

N. B. None are genuine unless signed on the 
outer wrapper both by Dr. 1 son and .Ioiin 

Flexii-vu. 


TO FAMILIES ABOUT I’O FURNISH. 

W AITIl.AIAN and CO., 2-11. Regent: 

strc-'t, submit to the allenlinn of the No¬ 
bility and (ientrv tl’.eir verv superior .STOCK of 
PRINTED C'lIINTZE.S, MERINO, DA- 
MA.SK.S, FURNITURE, MUSLINS, ate. 
Th' slirpli'iiig reductii-.n in piicc at whieli they 
are enabled to ofiir lliein. renders this a ino.i 
favourable opportunity to Families fuiiiisliing. 
Having previously to the late advanec laid in a 
splendid assortment of Brussels iiiid other Car. 
pets, they are for the present selling them at tlm 
former prices, and persons likely to want that 
article will effect a great s.iving by an mly 
purcha'C. 



NOTICE RESPECTING THE FASHIONS 


which appear in the Latlp’s Magazine. 


The designs arc all original, that is, they arc executed in Paris crclusUrlp for the Lady’s 
Magazine and the “ Follet,” and “ Conrrier dcs Salons,” by a joint proiirictorship. By 
the arrangement made, the plates arc published, sonic of them simnllaneouslp, in both 
countries; and others (in the Lady’s Magazine) Ivo weeks before any impression of the 
“ Follet" reaches Loudon. The present plates exhibit the adaptation of two heanlifiil por¬ 
traits to the fasliions, a plan both new and desirable ; the charge for doing this is J'’ive Guineas j 
not so much as is generally paid to artists for a niere outline. The greatest care will be 
taken of portraits sent to the publisher ; but /he T.a'lies must be pretty. 

In the Lady’s IVIagazine for July was published, an alphabetical List of all the Ladies pre¬ 
sented at Court at the eight IJrawing.rooms holdcn since Her Majesty’s accession. Vols. I., 
II., and III., price 17i. 6d, each, may now be had; or any separate Numbers can be ob¬ 
tained to complete sets. 


All letters must be sent free, and addressed ofily “ Lady’s Magazine," 112. letter l.,ane. 



THE 


LADY’S MAGAZINE, 

FOR OCTOBER, 1831, 

IMPROVED SERIES. 


EMBELLISHMENTS. 

l*ortrait of llis most gracious Majesty, republished in honour of the Coron¬ 
ation, aiul for the benefit of recent Subscribers. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF MARGUERITE DE VALOIS. 


Margi7erite de Valois, only sister to 
the renowned Francis the First, and suc¬ 
cessively duchesse d’AIen9on and queen 
of Navarre, was the most accomplished 
woman in France, and, with the exception 
of her friend and correspondent, Vittoria 
Colonna, the first female writer of her 
day. She was the daughter of Charles 
count d’Angouldnic and Louise daugh¬ 
ter of Philippe duke of Savoy. The 
count died in early life, and his children, 
Francis and Marguerite, were left, while 
infants, to the care of his widow Louise, 
herself a girl of sixteen. These princely 
children did not, at theii^ birth, seem en¬ 
titled to the brilliant destiny which after¬ 
wards was theirs. Charles the Eighth, 
the monarch who filled the throne of 
France, was in the prime of life, and had 
a son living. Moreover, the duke of 
Orleans, afterwards Louis the Twelfth, 
and his children, stood between Francis 
and the hone of soverdgnty. The house 
of Angouleme was a younger branch of 
that of Orleans; and the guardianship 
of Francis and his sister devolved on 
Louis, their nearest relative. He per¬ 
formed its duties in the most paternal 
manner, and, under his superintendence, 
the young princess, as Well as her bro¬ 
ther, received, from the first masters in 
France, a most learned and superior edu¬ 
cation. This was the more necessary, as 
Louise of Savoy, one of the weakest and 
wickedest women of her time, was wholly 
incapable of forming and directing a mind 
von. IV. 


ardent and energetic like that of Mar- 
giierite. The most tender friendship sub¬ 
sisted between the princess Marguerite 
and her brother: it liegan in the cradle, 
and ended but with life. Charles the 
Eighth, and subsequently Louis the 
Twelfth, died, and left no sons; and the 
brother of Marguerite became sovereign 
of France. The baneful passions of her 
capricious mother occasioned her first 
unhappy marriage. Suzanne dc Bourbon 
was tlie heiress to an immense estate, on 
which the constable de Bourbon (who 
was the poorest and handsomest prince 
in Europe) and Louise of Savoy had equal 
claims. Louise^who was still young, fell 
in love with Bourbon, and would have 
married him; but he refused her rather 
rudely, and wedded the young Suzanne. 
Although he disliked and despised Louise, 
he could scarcely have loveil his wife, 
who was only thirteen, of a sickly con¬ 
stitution, and hideously deformed. His 
heart was devoted to the charming and 
spirited Marguerite; but his own poverty, 
and the mad passion of her motfier,' had 
barred their union. Whether Marguerite 
returned his love was never ascertained • 
yet the mode in which she exerted her 
influence over him during her brother’s 
captivity at Madrid, evidently proved that 
she was then conscious of Bourbon’s deep 
devotion to herself. The duke d’Alen9on, 
a prince of llie most contemptible quali¬ 
ties, and who was despised by the whole 
court of France for his cowardice, had 
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been refused the hand of the heiress Su< 
zanne; and Louise of Savoy bestowed on 
him her daughter Marguerite, in order to 
console him for his disappointment, and 
to jiiquc her enemy, Jeanne of Bourbon, 
the mother of Suzanne. 

Suzanne de Bourbon (Ked without 
leaving her husband a living heir; and 
Louise of Savoy and the constable de 
Bourbon contested the heirship of her 
estates. The unjust decision in fiivour of 
Louise is well known; likewise the flight 
of the constable to Charles the Fifth, and 
the fatal manner in which this French 
Coriolanus led the armies of that prince 
against his country. Marguerite passed 
her early youth with her contemptible 
husband, if not happily, at least without 
incurring any slur on her reputation. The 
gallant Francis having lost the battle of 
Pavia through the personal cowardice of 
d’Alcn 9 on, the latter had sufficient sensi¬ 
bility to feel most keenly the scorn and 
> reproach which he every where encoun¬ 
tered. He died of a broken heart at 
Lyons, April 25. 1525, leaving Margue¬ 
rite in a state of freedom, of which she 
directly showed her sense, by taking a 
more decisive part in the distracted state 
of the times as a widow than she had 
ever done as a wife. Her husband had 
scarcely breathed his last, when, amongst 
other terms which Francis offi^red to the 
emperor, in order to obtain his freedom, 
he proposed to pardon Bourbon his trea¬ 
son, to give him the hand of Marguerite, 
and to restore to'hiin all his possessions. 
As soon as this profiosal had been made, 
Marguerite braved all the dangers of the 
unsettled times, and travelled to Madrid, 
to see and console her beloved brother, 
whose health had sunk under his impa¬ 
tience of confinement. Perhaps, too, 
she had no objection again to see and 
converse with the unfortunate and guilty 
Bourbon. The history of her proceed¬ 
ings in Madrid we quote from Bacon’s 
able biography of Francis. 

“ His sister, the duchess d’Alengon, 
who loved him with an affection so strong 
that it overlooked all peril, applied for 
and procured the emperor’s safe-conduct, 
and permission to reside in Spain for two 
months. She then took a journey to 
Madrid for the purpose of consoling her 
brother’s captivi^, and of endeavouring 
to procure his freedom; and upon her 
arrival found him in an alarming illness, 
which threatened his life. The emperor, 


who was informed of it, now determined 
to visit his prisoner, and did so notwith¬ 
standing the remonstrances of Gattinara, 
who represented to him that if he sought 
him under such circumstances, he ought, 
for his own honour and rc{)utation, to 
grant him his liberty without condition 
or ransom. 

“ Charles found Francis in a state of 
extreme indisposition, and endeavoured, 
by some unmeaning compliments, to con¬ 
sole and reconcile him to his lot. Such 
of the details of this interview as have 
been preserved arc curious and interest¬ 
ing. When Francis saw him enter his 
chamber, he said to him, * Your majesty 
has come at last, then, to sec your pri¬ 
soner die.’ * Not my prisoner,’ replied 
Charles, ‘ but my brother and my fnend. 
Believe that 1 have been labouring to 
procure your liberty; and that, ere long, 
I shall succeed.’ 

“ Francis, in whose disposition there 
was so little guile that he did not suf¬ 
ficiently suspect it in others, was over¬ 
come by the apparent frankness of this 
proceeding; and he gave credit to the 
em[)eror’s promises. They engaged in 
a long and animated conversation. The 
emperor besought him, on his departure, 
to take care of his health; and promised 
that as soon as it should be re-established 
he should be free. The hope to which 
this flnttering discourse gave rise was so 
strong and so fascinating, that Francis’s 
health, from that moment, rapidly im¬ 
proved, and gave promise that he would 
soon be in a situation to demand the ful¬ 
filment of the emperor’s pledge. 

The duchess d’Alcn 90 ii redoubled 
her efibrts for her brother’s liberation. 
The emperor received her with every 
demonstration of respect; but she soon 
discovered, that as Charles’s fears of 
losing his prisoner and his ransom di¬ 
minished, his determination to keep him 
in captivity increased. She endeavoured 
to form an acquaintance with the ^cen 
of Portugal, who was destined for Fran¬ 
cis’s bride; hut the wary emperor frus¬ 
trated this by inducing his sister to make 
apilgrimage to Guadaloupe, which occu¬ 
pied the whole period of the duchess’s 
stay in Spain. She also addressed herself 
to Bourbon, who, as it seemed, would not 
have been sorry to make his marriage 
with her the means of restoring him to 
his country and his estates. She did not 
attempt to discourage any hopes he might 
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have formed on this head, and her beauty 
and intelieetual charms had given her so 
great a power over Bourbon, that he re¬ 
vealed lo her all he knew respeeiing the 
emperor's secret designs. Bourbon’s in¬ 
fluence in Spain, however, was nothing; 
and the wary emperor knew better than 
to disclose his real intentions to one who, 
with all his faults, possessed a sensibility 
and generosity of temper which rendered 
him an unfit depository for such schemes 
as he had planned. 

“ After some time the duchess became 
convinced that she had nothing to hope 
from her own personal inHncnce, and as 
little from the urgent appeals she had 
made to Charles’s justice and his gene¬ 
rosity. She therefore took her leave of 
the emperor, whom she had visited at 
Toledt», and returned to Madrid, for the 
purpose of paying a farewell visit to her 
brother on her return to France. Hero 
it was that she planned a scheme for 
Francis’s release, which was conceived 
with so much boldness and ingenuity, 
tha*' nothing but an nnlookcd-for acci¬ 
dent could have thwai'tcd its fulfiliiicnt. 
Among the attendants upon the captive 
monarch was a negro slave, whose busi¬ 
ness it was to supply ids ciiambcr with 
wood for- fuel, and wiu» bore some re¬ 
semblance to Francis in size and figure. 
The duchess had so completely gained 
this man, that he had consented to en¬ 
counter any danger at her bidding. It 
had been arranged that, as soon as all 
the other preparations should be ready, 
this man should enter at night-full with 
his accustomed load of logs, and that 
immediately afterwards the king should 
have his face blackened of tlie same com¬ 
plexion as that of the negro, and that, 
putting on the slave’s clothes, he should 
go out of the castle-gate; while, in order 
to prevent detection by any of the per¬ 
sons who might enter the chamber, the 
negro was to conceal himself in the bed 
of the king, who was supposed to be un- 
wt*l. Every thing seemed to promise 
that the change would pass without sus¬ 
picion ; and, once without the walls, the 
duchess had made arrangements which 
would have ensured her brother’s escape 
lon^ before any effectual pursuit could be 
instituted. The king’s personal attend¬ 
ants at this period were a cavalier who 
had distinguished himself much in arms, a 
Monsieur de fjarochepot, and a gentle¬ 
man of the l)ed'Chaoiber,ClermontChani- 


pion, and to them, of ncocssit}', all the 
particulars of the plot IkuI been com¬ 
municated. In the course o( a trifling 
altercation which had ensued between 
these persons, Larochepot struck the 
chamberlain a blow, and the latter failing 
to obtain redress for the indignity he had 
suffered, hurried, in the first transport of 
his rage, to Toledo, and disclosed to the 
emperor the plan that had been formed 
for his captive’s liberation. • Charles’s 
conduct uu this occasion was perfectly 
worthy of him. To his immediate coun¬ 
sellors he inveighed bitterly against the 
duplicity of Francis's conduct, and alfcct- 
0(1 to deplore that a great and gallant 
monarch could descend lo so mean an 
artifice as that which he laid contem¬ 
plated ; hut beyond this he suffered no 
expression nor any external token to in¬ 
dicate either his anger or his snspieiun. 
He had the depositions of Champion re¬ 
duced into writing, and transmitted to 
Alaryon, for the purpobc of keeping hiiif 
on the alert, at the same time timt ho 
enjoined tlie stiictcst silence respecting 
the discove ry; and the only step tie per¬ 
mitted to 1)0 taken in eunsequenee of it 
was the ren)uval of the negro slave. He, 
liowcver, determined to punish the 
duchess for tlio share she had taken in 
the plot; and as no consideration of the 
forbearance wiiich her sex ought to have 
claimed, or of respect fur the motives 
which had indiicccl her to attempt her 
beloved brothcr’a liberation, found a 
place in his mind, he would have carriecl 
that determinution into cflcct in its fullest 
rigour. The duchess’s passport had been 
made out for two months; but tho 
friendly manner in which she had been 
received was well calculated to make her 
forget that that term was drawing fast to 
its conclusion ; ami that it was necessary 
to renew it in order to provide for her 
personal safety. Charles intended to let 
the period expire, and then, upon her 
applying cither for a renewal or for ti 
saiWcomiuct to the frontier, to have in¬ 
serted in them a clause to the cflcct that 
she had neither attempted nor contem¬ 
plated any thing prejudicial to Che em¬ 
peror or his government. If she had 
accepted cither of them, he was prepared 
with proof of her having violated that 
condition, and intended to avail himself 
of it for the purpose of making her 
share her brother’s imprisonment. The 
confldence which the duchess placed in 
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his honour \70uld have crowned his 
Bchetne with success, but for an intimation 
which Bourbon, who had learned the 
treachery that the emperor meditated, 
conveyed to her. With the utmost pre* 
cipitation, she then ordered her escort; 
and, notwithstanding the severity of the 
winter, which had now set in, she tra* 
versed Spain with such expedition, as to 
reach the frontier of Navarre one hour 
before the period of her safe-conduct 
had expired. 

“ Before she departed,however, Francis 
had become convinced of the little re¬ 
liance that was to be placed upon the 
emperor’s promises, anil, since the dis¬ 
covery of his projected escape, he saw no 
resent prospect of the termination of 
is imprisonment. He, therefore, made 
up his mind to endure it without further 
complaint, and at the same time to de¬ 
feat the object which his inveterate foe 
hoped to attain by keeping him in con¬ 
finement: for this purpose he signed a 
formal deed, by which he renounced his 
crown in favour of the dauphin, to whom 
be desired the French people to transfer 
their allegiance, and to consider him as 
having quitted the world. This paper he 
committed to the care of the duchess 
d’Alenyon.” 

Marguerite was ready to embrace her 
brother on the French side of the Bidas- 
soa when he at length obtained his 
freedom. A few months after the pro¬ 
posal of her marriage with Bourbon, 
that ill-fated hero fell at the storming of 
Rome. Whether his untimely death 
caused a pang to the heart of Marguerite, 
history has not informed us. Some little 
time afterwards, she was offered the hand 
of Henry the Eighth, in case his divorce 
could be accomplished; but, with vir¬ 
tuous indignation, she refused to fill the 
place and wear the crown of the injured 
Catherine of Arragon. 

In 1527 she accepted the hand of Henri 
d’Albret king of Navarre, by whom she 
had a daughter Jeanne, the mother of 
Henri Quatre by Antony duke of Bour¬ 
bon. The second husband of Margue¬ 
rite was a valiant and manly character, 
and greatly beloved by her. The hardy 
and simple manner in which he brought 
up his grandson on the Bearn mountains, 
and eariy cherished in the young prince 
those glorious qualities which the latter 
afterwards so conspicuously displayed as 
Henry the Great of France, speaks vo¬ 


lumes in favour of Henri d’Albret, king 
of Navarre. Jeanne d’Albrct, the daugh¬ 
ter of Marguerite, possessed great per¬ 
sonal charms, and many feminine graces. 
** My lamb has brought me forth a lion,” 
was the well-known saying of the king 
of Navarre on beholding the first indi¬ 
cations of valour and spirit in his infant 
grandson. The daughter of Marguerite 
was the great patroness of the reformed 
religion, and the head of their formidable 
party in France. She was undoubtedly 
brought up in that faith by her mother, 
who was a secret convert. Calvin was the 
prot^gd of Marguerite, and was educated 
at Bourges, in a college of which she was 
the patroness and disposed of all the pro¬ 
fessorships. She auerwards used her 
powerful influence in obtaining Calvin’s 
pardon when condemned for preaching a 
sermon on All Souls’-day at the church 
of the Maturins in Paris. 

It must be noted particularly that the 
cruel persecution of the Lutherans, which 
is the chief blot on the reign of Francis, 
was flrst begun by his detestable mother, 
Louise of Savoy, at the period of her 
regency, during her son’s captivity. Fran¬ 
cis has been Justly blamed; but in those 
furious times, and with weakened autho¬ 
rity, it would have been a difficult task to 
extinguish the flames which his mother 
had kindled. 

*' The amiable and enlightened Mar¬ 
guerite de Valois endeavoured, by her 
mild persuasions, to check the detestable 
persecutions which she saw carrying on. 
She prevailed upon Francis to order, 
from his prison at Madrid, the suspension 
of proceedings against the alleged here¬ 
tics ; and extended her personal protec¬ 
tion to the victims of fanatical violence, 
to many of whom she afforded an asylum, 
when her destiny afterwards led her to 
Navarre. Francis, upon his return, 
evinced a disposition to put an end to 
the proceedings against the accused. He 
found that Bcda had been engaged in a 
controversy with Erasmus, and had en¬ 
deavoured to procure a condemnation of 
his works b;^ the Sorbonne, on the ground 
of their being heretical. Erasmus pro¬ 
tested loudly and forcibly against so 
unjust an accusation, and the king fa¬ 
voured him; but Beda was the repre¬ 
sentative of too powerful a party to be 
so checked; and Francis, who ielt the 
necessity of being on good terms with 
his cler^, because they might effectually 
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assist or hinder him in raising pecuniary 

3 lies from his people, found it cx- 
snt not to resist them. If he had 
merely forborne to interfere, and had 
prevented the fate to which the Catholics 
devoted their victims, by withholding his 
sanction, although he might have de¬ 
served to be censured for a culpable 
weakness, he would have escaped the 
charge of cruelty and persecution, to 
which his subseuuent conduct exposed 
him. The zeal, however, of the protest- 
ants, excited by the violence of their 
opponents, broke out into excesses so 
unseemly, ns afibrded some pretext for 
the rigour with which they were treated; 
and Francis soon passed from a state of 
indifference to a stern determination to 
repress them by the most cruel punish¬ 
ments. Some of the lower orders of the 
people had mutilated a statue of the 
Virgin which stood at the corner of the 
Hue des Rosiers and the Rue des Juifs; 
and the king marked his sense of the out¬ 
rage, by causing a statue of silver of the 
same size to be made, which he placed 
with great solemnity, and in the presence 
of his assembled court, on the spot where 
the former statue had stood, for the pur- 

t iosc of expiating the profanation wnich 
lad been committed. From this moment, 
either because his own superstitious feel¬ 
ings were excited, or because the people 
who were about him made use of it for 
their own ends, he evinced a severity 
against the Lutherans, which forms the 
least pardonable part of his character, 
and has stained his name for ever. Ber- 
quin, a harmless but zealous reformer, 
was cruelly put to death, and several of 
those who partook of his opinions shared 
his fate. At Toulouse, twenty Lutherans 
were burnt at once, numbers were ban¬ 
ished, and their goods confiscated; and 
even the queen uf Navarre was threat¬ 
ened with, and might have experienced, 
the vengeance of the persecutors, but 
that Francis’s affection for her stood in 
the way of the attempts of her daring 
enemies. 

“ In France, she was the protectress of 
the reformers, not because they were re¬ 
formers, but because they were oppressed. 
In Navarre, her prudent exertions and 
virtuous example restored the peaceful 
arts, which a series of wars had almost 
annihilated; and she had the satisfaction 
of seeing the revived agriculture and 
commerce of the country bring back its 


former prosperity. She incurred, without 
having deserved them, the censures of the 
bigoted clergy in Paris; was publicly 
ridiculed in a farce which the University 
represented; and a religious poem which 
she wrote, entitled “Le Miroir de I’Ame 
Pdeheresse,” was threatened to be pro¬ 
hibited. These insults did not deter her 
from continuing to succour the unfor¬ 
tunate; and she bore, without complain¬ 
ing, the imputation of heresy, which had. 
no other foundation than in that Christian 
charity which she almost singly exercised 
in a court fdlcd with the most ignorant 
and fierce persecutors.” 

Marguerite was the patroness of all the 
learned men of her time. She received 
lessons in Hebrew and other learned lan¬ 
guages from the celebrated Jew Paradis., 
She likewise encouraged the eccentric 
poet Clement Marot, and protected him 
through the interminable scrapes in which 
he was ever involving himself. She was 
the authoress of the celebrated “ Hepta- 
meron,” a collection of talcs which, we 
are grieved to acknowledge, are more 
celebrated for their genius than their 
delicacy. The following apology is offered^ 
for them by Bacon : — 

” Francis’s amiable and accomplished, 
sister, Margaret, the brightest ornament 
of his court, and the pride of her sex and 
her country, wrote, under tlie title of 
“ L’Heptameron de la Reine de Navarre,” 
a collection of tales which arc among the 
best prose compositions of that period. 
If they were to be trieii by the standard, 
of taste which now prevails, and by the 
manners of the present day, they would 
he found infinitely too free; but consi¬ 
dering the state of society in which she 
wrote, and comparing her novels even, 
with the productions of serious contem¬ 
porary authors on serious subjects, they 
are as remarkable for their purity as they 
are admirable for their wit and invention.. 
The framework of her tales resembles, 
in its contrivance, that of Boccaccio, 
after whose example they were written 
for the amusement of herself and her 
friends. In the preface to her tsJes, she 
supposes that a company of ladies and 
gentlemen had assembled at Caulderets, 
in the Pyrenees, where there were some 
celebrated warm springs; and that at the 
end of the season, which is the latter 
part of autumn, such abundance of rain 
fell, that every one was compelled tn 
leave the small cottages, which were the 
p 3 
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onlv habitations in this remote village, 
and betake themselves homeward in all 
haste. A complication of disasters befel 
them. Some, in crossing the rivers, were 
swept away by the rapidity of the tor* 
rent; others struck into the forest, en* 
deavouring to discover a new road, and 
were devoured by the wolves; others 
took refuge in villages inhabited by bri* 
gands, and narrowly escaped robbery and 
murder. The wisest repaired to the 
abbey of our Lady of Scrraiice, and here 
such of the others as were left joined 
them. While a liridgc was being con¬ 
structed, by which they might cross (he 
river, they formed the project of each 
individual composing a story every daj, 
which was then to be read tor the general 
amusement. Of those talcs, twenty-two 
have been preserved; they are each fol¬ 
lowed by reflections, for tlic purpose of 
enforcing the moral which they contain, 
and a serious and u lively tale i.s told 
alternately.” 

In 1551 , Francis and Marguerite lest 
their odious mother, the particulars of 
whose death arc too curious to be with¬ 
held. 

“ She was extremely superstitious, and 
carried her belief in judicial .astrology 
to a point even beyond that which was 
common among her sex during this 
period. Shortly before her iJeatli she 
perceived an extraordinary light in lier 
chamber, and bclie\ingit to proceed from 
the fireplace, she began to scold her 
attendants for making toi> large a fire. 
They replied, that it was the moon; and 
on her withdrawing the curtains, she per¬ 
ceived, through the windows, a comet. 
This, she insisted, was a sign of her np- 

S tronching dissolution, sctit for her con- 
cssor, and prepared herself for death. 
Hie physicians assured her there was no 
danger, and that she was much better 
than she had been for some days before. 
She replied, she felt that, but she knew 
also that her hour was roiue; and, in fact, 
died within a short time afterwards.^ 
Clement Marot celebrated her in an 
elegy, which, if it was not meant to be 
ironical, is a curious example of the taste 
of the age in which it was written, and 
of the grief which expresses itself in puns 
and quibbles; — 

' Coignac s’en coigne cn sa pnitrine bl£mc; 
RoinorciUin hi perte rcinvniure; 


Anjon fait joug: Angoulemeestdemtoe. 
Ambuise en boit une ameitume extreme: 

La Maine en incine un lamentable bruit. 

‘‘ She took the celebrated Cornelius 
Agri[)pa into her service ns physician and 
astrologer; and that eccentric man, who 
diiiliked her extremely, made himself ac¬ 
quainted with her prejudices and weak¬ 
ness only for the purpose of tormenting 
her. She consulted him as to the fate of 
the duke of Bourbon, when her animosity 
against him was the most violent; and 
Agrippa erected the constable's horo¬ 
scope, and spitefully i^red’etcd all kinds 
of triumph and happiness lor him. He 
w'as then dismissed, deprived of his pen¬ 
sion, and took his revenge upon the 
duchess by writing a bitter satire, in 
wiiicli he compared her with Jezebel, 
and which compelled him to seek his 
.safety in flight.” 

iMarot, in his elegy, puns and plays 
on t!'e names of her various castles and 
scignciiries. 

MirgHcrite was not only skilful with 
the pen, but drew exquisitely. Her taste 
in designing elegant patterns fur the fan- 
cifnl arrangement of jewels, so prevalent 
in those times, was so much admired, that 
her favourite female friends were accus¬ 
tomed to request from her drawings of 
the kind. The lovely counte.ss Chateau¬ 
briand, her brother’s favourite mistress, 
was greatly beloved by Marguerite. Fran¬ 
cis presouted the lady with a set of jewels, 
which were the admiration of the whole 
court, not .so much for their intrinsic 
value as for the beauty of the designs, and 
the qimintncss of the mottoes wliieh his 
sister had devised, and which were con¬ 
sidered perfect masterpieces of wit and 
elegance. When Francis forsook the 
couiue.ss for iii.s unworthy mistress the 
ducliessc d’Estampes, the latter con- 
sidcred her triumiili incomplete unless 
she could tear from her rival these pledges 
of the aflection of both brother uiul sister. 
Francis was weak and cruel enough to 
let the ill natured woman thave her own 
w-y, and to order the countess to return 
the rings and jewels which hud been for¬ 
merly bestowed on her by himself. Un¬ 
der pretence of illness, the countess bade 
the messenger return in three days. Mean¬ 
time she caused the urnumeuts to be 
melted, and on the re-appearance of the 
messenger, gave him the ingots and the 
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jewels, saying,** There was thejast weight 
and value; but as for the inscriptions and 
devices, her beloved princess had drawn 
them for her alone, and they were trans* 
ferred to her heart.’* The desertion of 


Francis proved a death-blow to the fair 
Chateaubriand. 

Maiguerite survived her brother, but 
died before her husband, the kuig of 
Navarre, in 1549. 


THE GRAVE IN THE DESERT. 

UY C. a. CAUTER, ESQ. 

1 know not why,—but standing thus by thee 
It seems as if I liad thine inmate known, 

Thou tomb! and other days come luck on me 
With recollected music, though the tone 
Is changed and solemn, like the cloudy groan 
Of dying thunder on the distant wind; 

Yet could I scat me by this ivied stone. 

Till I hail iMuiicd forth the heated mind ■ 

Form’d from the floating wreck which ruin leaves behind. 

Ryhun. 


IIow lone 1 beneath the cloudless sky 
The palni'trce seems to wave 
Its ibli^e to the winds that sigh 
Around this desert grave; 

And flowers, whose pearly eyes of blue 
So brightly cluster here, 

Receive the liquid balm of dew, 

Soft as the mourner’s tear. 

No roses flush’d with sunny light. 

Adorn this silent place, 

Or in the streamlet’s mirror bright- 
Their perfect beauty trnce; 

Enclosed with giant hills, that rear 
To heaven their pathways rude. 

How calm the exile slumbers here 
In Nature’s quietude! 

Perchance the inmate of this grave 
Has seen his banners sweep 
In triumph o’er tlic stormy wave. 

Like meteors on the deep; 

Or, when the battle pour’d around 
Its clouds of gloom and flame, 

His heart has felt its hopes profound 
Unite in dreams of fame. 

Or, wandering in some eastern land, 

Where birds of richest plume 
To gorgeous skies their wings expand. 

And starless nights illume. 

He might have faded like the ray 
That on his features smiled. 

And mingled his forsaken clay 
Amid tw pathless wild. 

1 * 4 
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Oh! whether he resign’d his home 
In quest of gems and gold, 

Or saw the sparkling ocean>foam 
Beneath his banner roll’d,— 

Whether by friend or foe consign’d 
To this secluded spot,— 

Remembrance can7iot haunt his mind. 

Whose slumbers are forgot. 

The heart will prove a thoughtful thing 
While mourning o’er the tomb, 

And life’s bright flowers will seldom spring 
Around its dream-like gloom! 

But there is not an eye to weep, 

Or kindred heart to save 
The memory of the wanderer’s sleep, 

Within this desert grave ! 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A VISIT TO PARIS IN 1802. 

IlY AMELIA OPIE. 

{Continufd fromp, 135.) 


PICTURB-SEEINO. 

The day after the review our accom¬ 
plished countrywoman, Maria Cosway, 
took the President of the Royal Academy, 
Benjamin West, and ourselves on around 
of picture-seeing; and at length we pro¬ 
ceeded to the residence of a gentleman 
who was, I concluded, only a picture, 
dealer^ or one of the many nouveaux 
riches who had fine collection's; because, 
whenever she spoke of him, Maria Cos- 
way called him nothing but ** Fesch.” 
We stopped at the door of a very splen¬ 
did hotel in the Chmsh d* Anting and 
were met at the top of a magniheeut 
flight of stairs by a gentleman in the garb 
ot an ecclesiastic. His hair was powdered, 
and he wore it in a full round curl be¬ 
hind, after the fasion of an abA^; his coat 
was black, but his stockings were of a 
bright purple; his shoe and knee buckles 
were of gold: round his neck he wore 
n glossy white silk handkerchief, from 
under which peeped forth a costly gold 
crucifix. His countenance was pleasing; 
his complexion uncommonly blooming; 
his manners courteous; and his age (as 1 
afterwards Icanied) was thirty-nine. 

This gentleman was the “ Fesch” we 
came to visit: but 1 soon discovered 
that, though he lived in the house, it was 
not his own; for Maria Cosway was 
summoned into an adjoining room, where 


I overheard her conversing with a female; 
and when she returned sue told us that 
Madame Buonaparte Afire, (ns she was 
called to distinguish her from her daugh¬ 
ter-in-law,) the mistress of the hotel, was 
very sorry that she could not see us, but 
that she was so unwell she was obliged 
to keep her bed, and could not receive 
strangers. So, then 1 we were in the 
house of Letitia Buonaparte, and the mo¬ 
ther of Napoleon ! and in the next room 
to her, but could not see her ! How un¬ 
fortunate ! However, I was sure I had 
heard her voice. 

I now supposed that “ Fesch” was her 
spiritual director, and believed his well- 
studied dress, his toilette si bien sm^ie^ 
was a necessary distinction, as he be¬ 
longed to the mother of the First Consul. 

He seemed a merry as well ns a cour¬ 
teous man; and once he took Maria 
Cosway aside, and showed her a letter 
that he had only just received, which, to 
judge from the hearty laugh of “ Fesch,” 
and the answering smiles of the lady, 
gave them excessive pleasure. 

The walls were full of pictures by 
various masters, the merits of which our 
clerical Cicerone seemed able to ap¬ 
preciate. 

1 remember two or three fine Gimv 
giones; but the collection wa.s very rich 
in portraits by Philip de Champagne: 
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and I heard the President and iny hii$- 
biind sav, these were the finest which 
they had ever seen by that master. These 
portraits were neither hung up nor 
framed, but, with innumerable other 
paintings, leant against the wall, whence 
our obliging companion turned them 
round for our inspection with untired 
perseverance, and as if he enjoyed the 
dusty task. At length we reached his 
bed-room, and there hung a picture not 
to be forgotten ! one of the very finest 
of Rembrandt! It was an Ecce Homo i 
Never had I seen before a picture of the 
Saviour which I could bear to look at 1 
But in this, as my husband observed, 
Rembrandt seemed to have been in¬ 
spired; for it united to the force, cha¬ 
racter, and colouring which always dis¬ 
tinguished his pencil, that merit in 
which the artist was commonly deficient; 
namely, dignified expression. The eyes 
and hair were dark, contrary to the usual 
manner of depicting the Divine Original. 
The garment was brown, and confined 
round the waist by a thick rope. The 
hands were tied; and the eyes mournfully, 
but mildly, fixed upon us. 

I was both fascinated and awed! I 
could not leave it, but continued to look 
at it through gathering tears; nor was my 
husband less charmed: he, too, lingered 
before it till summoned by the President 
to follow into Fesch’s oratoirc. There 
we saw a fine liaphael, a Mitdonna and 
CAildy with other figures, hanging over 
a splendid crucifix: but wc could not 
forget the si»g/e figure, — and we agreed 
that, if we had been disposed to kneel 
to the picture of our Saviour, we should 
have bent before the Rembrandt in pre¬ 
ference to the Raphael. 

By this time 1 had heard and observed 
many things which made me think that 
Fesen was more than I apprehended him 
to be. I therefore watched for an op¬ 
portunity to ask the President who this 
obliging person was. — “ What 1 cried 
he, “ do you not know that he is the 
Archbishop of Lyons, the uncle of Buon¬ 
aparte ? ” I was astonished ! “ What! 
toe person so familiarly spoken of as 
*Fesch,’ could he be indeed '•dutang* 
(of the blood) of the Buonapartes, and the 
First Consurs uncle! '* How my respect 
for him increased when 1 heard tois I 
How interesting became his every look 
and word; and how grateful I felt for 
his oblij^ng attentions to us! 


While we were looking at the pictures, 
his niece, the wife of Murat, drove to the 
door; and I saw the top of her cap as 
she alighted, but no more, as she went 
immediately to her mother’s bed-side. 
After devoting to us at least two hours, 
the archbishop conducted us down the 
noble staircase to the beautiful hall of 
entrance, and courteously dismissed us. 
My companions instantly went away; 
but 1 lingered behind, for I had caught 
a view of a colossal, bust of Buonaparte 
in a helmet, which stood on a table, and 
I remained gazing on it, forgetful of ail 
but itself: yes— there were those finely 
cut features, that ** coupe tie meiUon a 
PApollon/" and though I thought the 
likeness a flattered one, I contemplated 
it with great pleasure, and was passing my 
hand admiringly over the lalient chin, 
when I heard a sort of suppressed laugh, 
and, turning round, saw the archbishop 
observing me. I instantly, covered with 
confusion, ran out of the liousc. 

I found Maria Cosway explaining 
what the letter was which haa given 
“ Fesch” and her such evident satisfac¬ 
tion. It was nothing less than a letter 
from Rome, informing him that he would 
probably be put in nomination for the 
next cardinal’s hat. 

How soon he was nominated I cannot 
remember; but it is now many years 
since the blooming ecclesiastic of 1802 
exchanged his purple for scarlet stock¬ 
ings, his mitre for a red hat, aud his title 
of Archbishop of Lyons for that of Car¬ 
dinal Fesch. Maria Cosway conducted 
us next to the hotel of Lucieii Buona¬ 
parte. The ornaments of this hall of 
entrance, and its fittings up, were to us 
new, peculiar, and disagreeable; for the 
stove was in the form of a cannon, and 
the banister and other decorations were 
of a military kind. The judges present 
pronounced the pictures to be fine and 
select. Again my favourite was a Rem¬ 
brandt. I have seen the picture since in 
England, and with melancholy pleasure, 
as a memento of departed days. If was 
Rembrandt’s " Writing-master,” a small 
painting, but possessing all the force of 
that distinguished artist; and 1 saw it 
when some of Lucien Buonaparte’s picf 
tures were on sale in London. 

As we entered one of the apartments 
in Lucien Buonaparte’s hotel, we were 
told that he had just quitted it for our 
accommodation. How 1 wished that Ibr 
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our pleasure he had stayed where he Was; 
for ! would rather have seen him than his 
pictures! 

The book which he had just laid down 
was still open at the page which he had 
nrobably been reading, and I ventured to 
look at the back of it. It was a His* 
tory of France;” and had I been able to 

f )ut the idea in verse, I believe I should 
mve written in the blank page, that there 
could be nothing in that history more 
remarkable tlian the future historian 
would have to record in the history of 
the Buonapartes. While I, lingering be¬ 
hind as usual, was pondering over »ese 
ideas, 1 heard the sound of a flute in the 
room adjoining, and asked the servant 
attending on us who was playing. He 
replied, “ C’est monsieur — Monsieur 
Lucien Buonaparte; and he plays on n 
glam fivdeP * 

What a rich morning had this turned 
out to me, an inquisitive and sentimental 
traveller ! I had been at the house of 
the mother of the hero of the day! I 
had heard her voice! 1 had seen the top 
of his sister's cap ! and had passed two 
hours with his uncle (an archbishop, and 
a cardinal in prospect); and had hciird his 
brother phy upon a glass flute! and 
“little things are great to little men,”sny$ 
the poet; and this line may, perhaps, with 
justice be applied to me, when I confess 
that I returned delighted to my hotel. 

Little did I think that the pages of 
French history which Lucien Buonaparte 
was reading would have to record, when 
continued, the still greater elevation of 
the founder of his fiunily, and his subse¬ 
quent instructive fall ! It is probable 
that Lucien was even then studying the 
records of France with a view to write 
the epic poem which he ailerwards pub¬ 
lished; and it is equally probable that, at 
the very moment when he was preparing 
to make Charlemagne the hero of his 
toorky his brother was plotting to make 
him his prototype, and to come forth 


another Charlemagne in his own per* 
son* How harmless was the ambition 
of one brother; how mischievous that of 
the other f But, doubtless, they were co¬ 
existent : and how different, in somewhat 
similar temptations, was the conduct of 
the brothers! 

Napoleon remiired Lucien to give up 
the wife whom he married for love, and 
to whom he continued tenderly attached, 
that he might be at liberty to accept a 
wife provided for him by the emperor: 
but he indignantly rejected the proposal, 
and quitted France, a voluntary exile, ra¬ 
ther than sacrifice the happiness of a 
confiding woman, and his own domestic 
comforts, to the schemes of a heartless 
ambition. 

I think it was in the year 1806 that 
Lucien Buonaparte, when on his way to 
America with his wife, was captured by 
an English frigate; kept as a prisoner at 
large, near Worcester first, and afterwards 
near Ludlow. 

While near the former city, he was, I 
know, allowed to go any where, within 
a circuit of ten miles, by himself; but if 
he wanted to go to any greater distance 
he was to be accompanied by the officer 
who was his guard. Like Napoleon at 
St. Helena, he could not endure the idea 
of having spi&i upon his movements: 
therefore he positively rejected all pro¬ 
posals to extend his rides beyond the 
boundary. 

But the time of Lucien Buonaparte 
was so constantly employed, and his plea¬ 
sures were of so domestic a nature, that 
I believe he hud no wish to exceed the 
circuit allowed him. 

In the year 1815 I had the pleasure to 
form an acquaintance with an Irish officer, 
who resided near Worcester when Lucien 
was a prisoner in that neighbourhood; 
and the anecdotes which he related to 
me of this gifted man, whom he fre¬ 
quently visited, were such ns to raise him 
greatly in my opinion. 


* In 1815 I met Lord and Lady Byron at a party in London, and was standing near 
tlicm when Sola, the flute player, entered, and going up to the grand piano forte, prepared to 
accompany some one (1 forget whom) in a song; and we observed that his flute was of glass. 
1 hod never seen one before; but I could not forget when I luid heard one. Lord Byron 
saw it with surprise, and turning to me, said, “ Why does Sola play on a glass flute—docs 
he mean we should see the notes as well as hear them?" I wish I could give his answer 
when 1 told him that Lucien Buonaparte played on a glass flute; but some one came be¬ 
tween us, and I could hear notliing save the Buonapartes *' but the words were uttered with 
that look of iudignant scorn which his features were so well calculated to express. It wax 
the lost time I saw Lord Byton. 
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He told me that bis establishment was 
large, and his means seemed amply suf¬ 
ficient. His own children, and those of 
his wife by a former inarrii^e, resided 
with him; and besides the chaplain who 
accompanied them from France, one of 
the noble family of Chatillon had fol¬ 
lowed the fortunes of a Buonaparte. 

He described it us a most happy nuhuige. 
In the morning the women were de¬ 
voted to their household duties, and the 
accomplishments of sex and station; and 
the men passed their time in study, or in 
riding or walking: and in reading aloud, or 
in music, in which the whole family were 
proficients, they passed the evening hours. 
The service of tlmir church was performed 
duly and d.^ily in the family by the priest; 
and the choral part was sweetly chanted 
by the parents and the children. 

They were looked upon with eyes of 
distrust when they first came into the 
neighbourhood: but the poor were soon 
propitiated by their active kindness and 
ready attention to their wants; and if 
they might not entirely conciliate the 
good-will of the higher classes, their pre¬ 
judice against them was removed by the 
following circumstance; — One evening 
Lucicn took his two lovely boys to Wor¬ 
cester to see a play; and as the sight of 
a Buonaparte roused the loyalty of the 
rich and poor into greater activity than 
usual, there was a loud and general cry 
for the national anthem of “ God save the 
King ! ” On which Lucien Buonaparte 
rose, and placing his two sons before him, 
they joined their young beautiful voices 
to Ills in the loyal song, till a cry of 
bravo! bravo! was heard throiigli the 
house; while the audience evidently ap¬ 
plauded, not only the performance, but 
the young performers — the Buona¬ 
parte children, and their gratified parent, 
who bowed gracefully around. I have 
pleasure in relating this anecdote of Ju/in 
Bullism. 

Policy, or politeness, or both, would 
have led Lucien Buonaparte to join with 
his children in singing the national air; 
and he might, nevcrtlielcss, have been 
what he was, though falsely, suspected of 
being, namely, a spy of his brother’s: but 
when once their feelings are touched, the 
English people cease to reason or reflect; 
they give way to the impulse of the mo¬ 
ment; the aversion of one minute be¬ 
comes the idol of the next; and with an 
amiable bon/tommicy — which, by the by, 


they ridicule in other nations,—-th^cem- 
fide implicitly where Isefore they chs- 
trusted and disliked. I believe that in 
this instance their changed feeling was 
just; and that Lucien Buonaparte and bis 
family conducted themselves so irre¬ 
proachably during their stay in this 
country, that they, when they left it, were 
followed by the affectionate good wishes 
of all who knew them. 

UOHG PICTURE-SEEING. 

Though wc eagerly embraced every 
opportunity of seeing the pictures of old 
masters, wc were not neglectful of the 
means afforded us of examining those of 
the modern French school. Accordingly, 
with an introduction from a friend, whose 
name has escaped my recollection, we 
went to the Atelier of David. My hus¬ 
band surveyed his works with that mix¬ 
ture of admiration and censure which 
they generally called forth from the En¬ 
glish artists. But I was excessively struck 
with the picture of Brutus just returned 
from the tribunal aficr he had adjudged 
his sons to death. The artist has painted 
him at the moment when the dead bodies 
arc carried past his house, and the women 
of the fanuly, depicted in the back¬ 
ground, arc evidently clamorous in their 
grief; while, as they stretch forth their 
arms towards the pnllid corpses in the 
fore-ground, Brutus sits stern, mute, and 
as if motionless, save where the strongly 
marked compression of Ids toes denotes a 
quivering of the muscles, as of intense 
agony; as the judge, writhing under 
tiic results of his republican justice, 
making unnatural efforts to subdue the 
tender relenting and sorrow of the father. 
I gazed on this suffering victim of his 
own mistaken virtue till the comnassion 
I felt became painful, and 1 turncu away; 
so real was the illusion. 1 could nut 
pay a greater compliment to the power 
of the painter. 

There were other pictures, which, as 
well as the “ Brutus,’’ 1 saw and recog¬ 
nised as old acquaintances last year ;>but 
the latter only I have felt inclined to 
mention. 

From David’s we went to Gerard’s, to 
whom wc carried a letter from a friend 
in England. He and his young and lovely 
wife were then living in the Louvre, like 
other of the French artists; and after 
groping our way up the dark staircase, 
it was a pleasing contrast to enter bis 
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bright rooms and see his sparkling pic> As we were leaving the hotel, our 
tures. But, no offence to the painter’s kind conductor called us back to observe 
works, it was a greater treat to me to see a gentleman who was talking with some 
the painter himself, with his beik tSle Ro- ener^ to the porter, 
fuatnc, his line Roman head; ” and we That gentleman/* said he, ** is Ge- 
were soon caught and delighted by his ncral Masscna! ’* 
kind, courteous manners and agreeable We were, indeed, pleased to see one 
conversation. When we lelt him, it was of whom we had read and heard so 
with an earnest desire to see him again, much. His head appeared to me the 
Alter we quitted his house, our banker largest 1 had ever seen; but then his 
(now Baron Este) took us to the hotel of hair was long and thick, and curled A 
Murat; which, being furnished in the la Bruhis, His features were large and 
most el(^nt style of French luxury, was not fine, but bis eyes were bright; 
deemed worth seeing. And splendid, in< and he, too, wore gold rings of large 
deed, it was; more so even than that of dimensions in his ears. His person 
Letitia Buonaparte. Here also, as at the was large, and he seemed near six feet 
mother’s house, nearly every room con- high: and whether it was from know- 
tained some representation of the First ledge of his character, or not, I cannot 
Consul, the original cause of the great- say; but I thought there was in him 
ness of the owner; and 1 hoped that altogether a look of coarse brutal daring, 
grateful affection, as well as vanity, which contrasted strongly with the mild 
prompted this exhibition of his features, and pleasing expression which we had 
The bed of the lady of the house was just admired in the rival of his military 
too elegant, and then too uncommon, to fame. General Moreau, 
be forgotten ; it stood in a recess, which Our next visit was to the hotel of a 
was lined with looking-glass, and at the nouveau ricAe, to see a fine collection of 
foot of the bed were, as I think, two pictures. His name I have forgotten; 
finely-chiselled marble Cupids. The but one of his pictures I remember still, 
draperies were of the clearest muslin, because I have never seen a painting of 
lined with rose-coloured satin; and the that master of such excelling beauty. It 
counterpane, as well as the valance, was was a Leonardo da Vinci, and remresent- 
flounced with deep point lace. ^ cd Judith with the bead of Holofcrnes in 
The pannels of the room were painted her hand, and was a striking union of 
in drab and rose-colour; and all the de- feminine beauty and expression with the 
corations of the apartment were in the courage of a heroine. It seemed as if 
most costly but tasteful style. But what the painter intended to prove how super- 
pleased me most in this hotel was a pic- human the event was; and how com- 
tnre of General Moreau, which,unframcd, pletely Judith was the mere agent of the 
stood against one of the walls. It was a living God, by exhibiting her as a model 
whole-length, as large as life, from the of feminine delicacy and softness,/orced’ 
pencil of Gdrard, and was one of those into exertion, foreign and abhorrent to 
real portraits, which resemble life so her nature, by the will of the Most High, 
much that we are apt to fancy when wc that she might serve and save her country, 
recal the features, that we have seen, not Most Judiths arc represented as hard and 
the portrait, but the original. fierce; but in this we beheld a gentle, 

I remember that the uniform was dark lovelv being, who seemed as if she won- 
blue, and that there were gold rings in dereu at and could scarcely “ bear to 
the ears, then usually worn by French look on what she bad done.” One could 
officers. The countenance was mild and almost fancy the hand, trembled which 
pleasing, but the features appeared to me bore its bloody burden. These fine pic- 
common; and Moreau, in nis portrait, tures were the we saw/Aw/day; 

fell short of what iny imagination bad and though not equal in interest tothose 
depicted him. However, ttiat was not of the preceding days, we returned to 
the foult of the artist, but of his sub- our hotel satisfied with our morning, 
ject. The painting received our warm 
encomiums. , 

(To be co7Uinued.) 
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THE SINECURISrS PRAYER. 

BY CHABtBS FUDGE, JUN. 

Do not curtail my little pension. 

Still let me keep my horse and chay. 

And I’ll applaud thy pure intention, 

My own delightful premier—Grey. 

Oh ! from the harpies' ruthless claws 
Defend my sinecure, I pray. 

And 1 ’ll revere thy glorious laws. 

Thou model of a statesman—Grey. 

What are the middle orders, but 
The tools, the insects of the day? 

No trust in fickle bosoms put. 

My beautiful, my gifted Grey. 

To calm the demons of dissension, 

Oh! pour around thy golden ray; 

Secure my relatives a pension, 

And I’ll adore the name of Grey. 

I do not like the word "Reform;” 

It surely will not sweep away. 

In Revolution’s awful storm. 

Thy sinecure and mine—Lord Grey. 

There’s Hunt, the orator of Preston, 

And Hume, who has enough to say; 

I wish they had no place to rest on. 

When they abuse my darling Grey! 

Oh! don’t disturb the civil list, 

Let peers and placemen have their way; 

Ten thousand pounds will not be miss’d 
For my emolument—Lord Grey! 


THE REMONSTRANCE; 

Picked up in the House of Commons, 

BY CHABLES FUDGE, JUN. 

Am I to lose mv seat. Lord John ? you surely are in jest. 

And cannot wish to turn the bird from such a quiet nest! 

You’ve swept away immunities without a tearful eye. 

And left us to deplore their wreck like pilgrims passing by; 

You’ve sacrificed our "suug retreats” before St.Stephen’s shrine,— 
But stay your ruthless hand, my Lord—let Borougbbridge be mine. 

It is unparliamentary to do as you have done,— 

Annihili^e our charter’d rights in distant ages won; 

1 hope, that, as the sceptred kings in Banquo’s glass appear. 

Our ancestors may quit their tombs, and snake you by the ear; 
You cannot, for your monstrous bill, assign me resritution. 

Or compensate for pouring in' the flood of revolution! 
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You might have left an ec^ual share for tny colleagues and me, 

And introduced into the bill some new anomaly; 

So, therefore, Boroughbridge transfer unto your B schedule. 

And make its poor associates " stand part ** of such a rule; 

If you concede to my request, I ’ll twe my last ^ession. 

And live in solitude at least for this eventful session. 

This is an age of sad turmoil 1 —the altar and the throne 
Have kindled many a rebel heart to make its secrets known; 

The French in "three immortal days’* taught Charles the right>about. 

The Belgians o’er their fallen Prince raised many a joyful shout. 

And DuKe Constantine—not the Great—has been compell’d to fly; 

1 never think on these events without a tearful eye! 

The ’‘castles” scciii included in the most disastrous ranks; 

Corfu Castle ne’er will hear again the ” silver voice” of Bankes, 

Newcastle will reject its Peel, and Castle Rising fall, 

And Bishop's Castle mourn with wreaths of ivy on its wall! 

Could not the shades of Burke or Pitt prevent the unholy rile. 

Which awed me like a passing-bell on each succeeding night <* 

It is unconstitutional. Lord John, to take from me 
The only hope that to my years affords sccjirity ; 

Tom Sadler was obliged to yield his seat to Serjeant Wilde, 

And you came in for Tavistock, with Bedford’s power beguiled: 

You sturdy are convinced, iny I.ord, unless your heart is stone; 

Then, stop the fatal tragedy—let Boroughbridge alone! 

Your mandate startled me at first,—’twas but a Whiggish joke, 

(For so 1 deem’d it at the time,) design’d to cud in smoke; 

But if you touch my sanctum, I shall muse in thoughtful gloom, 

Like old Marius on the shore, or Hervey o’er the tomb. 

Beware, my Lord, till next July your monstrous bill ])ostpone; 

And when you bring it forth again, let Boroughbridge alone! 

C. Wethl-ri;ll, Knt. 


THE FRATRICIDE’S GRAVE. 
(a highland legend.) 


In an humble cot, amidst the moun¬ 
tainous range of the Grampians, dwelt 
Moragh Mackay, uiih her widowed mo¬ 
ther; whose flocks, consisting of goats 
and a few sheep, were tended by her 
daughter. But the lot of the widow had 
not always been thus humble : her hus¬ 
band had been n tacksman in Sutherland- 
^ire at the period when the depopulating 
system of improvement commenced in that 
unhappy county, end compelled so many 
of the ancient inhabitants to become emi¬ 
grants to a foreign land. Colin Mackay, 
warmly attached to the spot of his birth, 
and the dwelling whidi had for genera¬ 
tions sheltered ms race, clung to Ids home 
with such obstinate pi^nacity, that re¬ 
course was Imd to a mode of ejectment 


which it was impossible to withstand: 
and the fire that consumed his lowly 
dwelling seared the heart of the sturdy 
Gael. 

Seated on the grave of his parents, he 
gazed, with a dry eye and a burning brain, 
on the flumes as tn^ rose between him 
and the clear blue or the horizon; and as 
they flickered and expired, he cut with 
his dirk a sod from the hallowed mound 
which covered the remains of his kindred, 
and, wrapping it carefully in a treasured 
kerchief wbi^ had been Ids mother’s, 
threw one mournful glance towwds the 
smouldering remains of his once happy 
home, and followed his wife to the tern- 
poi^ shelter she had found amangst 
their feUgw-iofferen about to cross the 
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Atlantic. Too far advanced in life, how* 
ever, or too much depressed in spirit, to 
join the band of emigrants about to seek 
refuge in a distant wnd, Colin Macku;^, 
after collecting the small remains of his 
property left by the ruthless hand of op- 
rcssion, with the faithful companion of 
is joys and sorrows, and their infant 
Monigh, journeyed into Perthshire, with 
the view of settling in the carsc of Cow¬ 
rie, where his only sister and her hus¬ 
band, a small tacksman, were resident. 

But here the hand of change, though 
not of pertecutimi, had also been busy; 
and Colin Mackay found his means in¬ 
adequate to stock even the smallest of 
the farms into which the carse was di¬ 
vided. To sink into a daydabourer 
wounded the feelings of independence 
and self-respect felt in a greater or less 
degree by the poorest tenant in the High¬ 
lands ; and Colin Mnckay preferred seek¬ 
ing refuge in a wretched shieling near the 
summit of the Grampian range, to be¬ 
coming the dependent of his more wealthy 
brother-in-law. Few as were his wants, 
fewer still were his means of gratifying 
them; but it was not mere hardship that 
saddened the countenance or bent the 
form of the Highlander: it was the uncon¬ 
querable attachment which he cherished 
for the spot where he had first breathed 
the air of heaven, and where his fathers 
had dwelt for many generations; it was the 
agonising reflection that he was separated 
from the spot which contained their hal¬ 
lowed ashes; that he would himself be 
carried to his lung home by strangers, and 
that his last resting-place would be far 
from friends and kindred. 


this indulgence; and without any ailment 
except profound mental depression, lie- 
fore the circling year had complete its 
revolution, Cohn Mackay was laid in the 
last lowly resting-place of the Grampian 
herdsmen. 

When the remains of the heart-broken 
Highlander were consigned to his coffin 
by his kind neighbours and sorrowing 
brother-in-law, his bereaved partner pre¬ 
pared to fulfil his lust solemn injunction. 
With reverential awe, she placed beneath 
his head the hallowed turf which he had 
cut from the grave of his parents; and 
which had oft been watered with bitter 
tears, us lone and unseen lie mourned his 
banishment from the land of his proge¬ 
nitors. 

Eighteen years had elapsed since this 
melancholy day; and the widow of Colin 
Mnckay had found comfort in the uflec- 
tionate cures of her blooming daughter. 

That daughter had long been the che¬ 
rished object of Kcnnetli Macbunc's 
youthful devotion; nor was the bloom¬ 
ing Morngh insensible to the graces and 
perfections of the young shepherd. Dur¬ 
ing the season when the flocks and herds 
of Macbanc were driven to the highest 
portion of his alpine farm, the youthful 
pair daily met, and those unpremeditated 
meetings tended more flrinly to rivet the 
ties which Imund thdr hearts together. 

At early dawn Kenneth would hasten 
to assist Moragh to conduct her flocks to 
the best pastures, and as the shades of 
twilight approached, he would climb the 
dizzy height to collect the stray goats 
which had wandered in search of their 
favourite food amidst the broken and 


This uncopquerable attachment to the 
land of his clan followed Colin Mackay 
to his mountain-cot on the Grampians; 
and a deep and lasting despondency took 
possession of his mind, lie evinced no 
interest in passing objects, and only now 
noticed his darling Moragh, to shed tears 
Qver her, as a scion uprooted from her 
native soil. He never spoke of by-gone 
times: but if his mfe by chance alluded 
to their former mode of life, the agonised 
expression of his features showra how 
deeply the remembrance of what had 
been was seated in hu bosom. Then 
would he seek relief to his pent-up feel- 
ings, 1^ climbing to some lofty crag, and 
gazing for hours in the direction of his 
loved faoine. In a few months, however. 


precipitous cliffs; or, together seated be¬ 
neath the bield of some shelving crag or 
on the side of a sunny knoll, their voices 
would mingle in a favourite lilt, till the 
rocks reverberated the strain in many a 
prolonged echo. Sometimes the youth 
would exert bis fancy in decorating tho 
pet lamb or the sportive kid of Moragh, 
with the blue heather boils or tlie rich 
fruit of the Moorland blacklwrry; or he 
would fashion with his knife, from a 
iece of wood, the simple iropJements of 
er domestic labour. 

At the social evening meetings, held 
alternately in the hamtations of the 
mountain herdsmen, when tiie song, the 
tale, and recitations from the bys of 
theh bards enlivened the in-door imur 


h» strei^ p^ed ioadequme even to of those stmple happy bmagi, Moragh 
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Mackay generally bore away the palm; 
but the approving smile or the whispered 
praise of kenneth Macbane alone pos< 
sessed the power of suffusing her cheek 
with a blush of pleasure. 

In one of the fertile straths at the 
base of the Grampian Mountains dwelt 
Norman Macleod, the sworn friend and 
trusty comrade of Kenneth Macbane. The 
charms of Moragh Mackay had taken 
captive the heart of the young tacksman ; 
but sharing, as he did, the bosom secret 
of Kenneth, he generously stifled his 
rising passion, lest it should interfere 
with the hopes of his friend. The 
family of Norman Macleod consisted of 
his mother and an only sister, who 
was not insensible to the attractions of 
her brother’s friend; but, with feelings 
far more selfish, she employed every 
means she could devise to supplant the 
mountain maiden in his affection. 

Flora Macleod was young, handsome, 
rich for licr station, and might have been 
termed beautiful but for a certain expres> 
sion of countenance which betokened 
cunning and deep design. She was, in 
fact, a rustic coquette; and when all her 
arts had in vain been lavished on the 
insensible shepherd, she endeavoured, by 
whispered detraction and falsehood, to 
ruin the artless Morugh in the opinion 
of her lover. Whenever they met, she 
tried to wound her feelings bv treating 
her with marked contempt, and by utter¬ 
ing many a taunting jest in allusion to 
her humble employment. But this was 
only in the absence of Kenneth and her 
brother; for in them Moragh always found 
warm and powerful defenders. 

Happy in the daily society of Kenneth, 
the simple'ininded shepherdess thought 
not of tne future; she even attempted 
not to define the nature of her feelings. 
But, at length, the youth spoke, and won 
the consent of the lovely maiden to be¬ 
come his own. The mother of Moragh 
shed glad tears on the face of her blush¬ 
ing child, as she related the engagement 
into which she had entered. One fear, 
however, arose in the upright mind of the 
widow to check the ecstatic idea, that 
when she was carried to her long home, 
the dearly prized relic of her wedded love 
wouhl not be left to wander through this 
bleak world alone. She feared that Ken¬ 
neth’s father might object to the lowl^ 
maiden of the mountain as the wife of bis 
beloved boy. He had been kind to her and 


hers in a season of suffering; and grieved 
would she be should her child become the 
cause of disturbing the domestic harmony 
of his dwelling, or of estranging an only 
son from tlie obedience due to the au¬ 
thor of his being. 

But these fears were wholly groundless; 
the joy experienced by the parent of 
Kenneth, when informed of his son’s 
attachment to the youthful Moragh, ex¬ 
ceeded even her own, and was, besides, 
free from all alloy. Old Macbane liked 
the little maiden, and regarded a union 
with her as a new tic to bind Kenneth to 
his native mountains; for the fond father 
sometimes dreaded that the enterprising 
spirit of the youth might lead him to 
wander beyond the precincts of the pa¬ 
ternal dwelling. 

The months of summer and autumn 
passed rapidly away, and in a few weeks 
more the gentle Moragh was destined to 
receive the plighted faith of the ena¬ 
moured Kenneth. 

It was on the night of All-hallows, a 
night in which the spirits of the air arc 
said to roam abroacl on the earth, that 
Kenneth called at the shieling of his be¬ 
trothed, to accompany her to the house 
of a tacksman beyond one of the moun¬ 
tain passes, where a numerous meeting 
was to assemble for the purpose of cele¬ 
brating the festival of Hullow-e’en. 

Moragh, arrayed in the tartan of the 
Mackays, her luxuriant locks confined by 
the snood of virgin purity, appeared even 
mure lovely than usual in the eyes of her 
lover. 

" Quick,” said he, “ or we shall be 
amongst the latest.” But he started, as, 
with a look of sadness, she raised her 
tearful eyes to his face. Pressing the 
weeping maiden to his honest, manly 
bosom, he conjured her to acquaint him 
with the cause of her sorrow. 

Smiling through her tears, she con¬ 
fessed that her last night’s slumber had 
been disturbed by a fearful dream, which 
she could not help regarding as the fore¬ 
runner of some terrible calamity. In vain 
Kenneth attempted to dispel her gloomy 
apprehensions. She smiled kindly, grate¬ 
fully, on her lover; but a vague fore¬ 
boding of approaching evil continued to 
weigh down her spirits. 

“ You shall tell me this dream as we 
walk along,” said be; and they set out 
together; but a merry group, wending 
their way to the festive scene, having 
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almost imnicdiatoly joined them, nothing 
more was said on the subject oK the 
dream. 

Tlic Hj;hNhearled hilarity of her com¬ 
panions, but especially the presence of 
lier lover, dissipated the gloom which had 
clouded the countenance of Moraph. But 
when they came in sight of the habitation 
of the cro'ter, iK'fore the door of which 
I) incn’v asseinblage was gaily tripping to 
the sound of the Inigpipe, an ashy pale¬ 
ness ovci*sprcad the race of tlie young 
sheplicnless as tlie malignant glance of 
Flora Macleod greeted her appcnrance. 
Tills momentary terror, however, quickly 
subsided, nnmarked by her lover, who 
was accosted by Flora irnmedintely on his 
joining the throng. But all her arts were 
vainly essayed long to detain him from 
liis aftianced bride, by whose side he re¬ 
mained during the whole evening. 

Boiling with rage, and writinng under 
tile iigoiiisiiig Stings of niirequited love, 
Flora .Mai'lcod vowed the most deadly 
revenge against Keiineth and the inno¬ 
cent object of his devoted attachment. 

Long before the termination of the 
mystic rites that were to unveil the fu¬ 
ture fate of many a loving, anxious pair, 
she whispered to the daugliter of their 
host, loud enough to be heard hy Kcii- 
iiotl), that she must run otl^ as her brother 
was ill and out of spirits wiicu she iind 
left him j hoping that anxiety for his 
friend would imltice the young shepherd 
to nceumpany her home, when she would 
trust to her own arts to detain him for 
the rest of the night. This was Flora’s 
last stake: she threw, mid missed; and 
rage, despair, and deadly revenge took 
possession of her soul, chasing thence 
(;vcry lingering spark of love and tender¬ 
ness. 

She darted from the house, heedless of 
the pitchy darkness of the sky, the rugged 
prcci|)itous path she liad to descend, the 
iiowting of the wintry wind, or the nar- 
low, rocky patii through which she must 
pcnctrace, ere she could reach her bro¬ 
ther’s dwelling. 

Unable to conquer his love for tlw 
betrothed of Ids friend, and willing to 
spare himself the pang of witnessing tiie 
iiappiuess of the lovers, Macleod had, 
abstained from accompanying his sister to 
the scene of rustic iestivity. But when 
left to his own reflections, he chid the 
unmanly cowardice which had prompted 
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this resolve; and on the return of Flora, 
she perceived that he was equipped to 
join the revellen. This added to her 
rage; mid sinking on a rude bench by thq 
turf fire, which threw a lurid glare over 
her pale, convulsed features, she covertnl 
her lace with her hands, and sobbtrl 
aloud. 

“ What means this?” said the young 
Highlander, sten|)ing up to her; “ speak 
Flora.” But the maiden continued to 
weep in silence; and it was not til! after 
much well-feigned reluctance that she 
hinted at the cause of her anguish. 

“Villain!” muttereilMacleod,through 
his elenched teeth, while his clicek waxed 
deadly pale, and every iniisele of his body 
became tense with tlie stern ileteriuinatioii 
of his luirpose. “ Villain I how hast thou 
dared even to dream of insulting and be¬ 
traying might belonging to me, far more 
an only and beloved sister. Compose 
yoiiiseir. Flora, and disturb not our iiio- 
ther with the sight of i our tears. The 
moment of rctrilnition is at hand.” 

So snying, Norman Miicleoil kissed his 
sister s lorelieiid, and left the house; 
whilst Floni, with fiendish joy, continued 
to exult in the success of her scheme to 
embroil the friends. 

When I'lora Macleod whispered her 
intention of returning home, lier words 
were unlioard liy Kenneth, who sat in¬ 
tently watching two lusty /um'-j which 
he had placed in the fire, and which, 
l)miiin« with a clear and steady flame, 
were deciiicd, according to popular be- 
lief, typical of Uie happiness of his ai)- 
pnaching union with Moragli, A clear 
frosty night and a full moon, after n time, 
induced many a simple rustic pair to leave 
the fire-side, and in gleesoine mood to 
pul ill practice various out-door rites 
peculiar to the niglit, all bearing relation 
to tlieir matrimonial hopes; while Ken¬ 
neth and Moragli, satisfied with the indi¬ 
cations of good tortiine, which their hearts 
told them were not fallacious, joined a 
group merrily footing it to the strains of 
the piper. 

“ I am glad jou have escaped Uic ectf 
fye," said the little hostess, with a laugh 
of merry mischief, as, twining her arms 
about the slender waist of Moragb, she. 
whirled her round in the dance. The 
similarity of this expression to the warn¬ 
ing in her dream again chilled the soul 
and Kiddened tlie countenance of Mo* 
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raghj and when the dance terminated 
she sought Alice, to enquire the meaning 
of* her words. 

“ Flora,” replied tljw little mountain 
sprite, “ has left us,bursting with jealousy; 
and if she is gifted with the evil eye, she 
will soon bliglityoiir beauty, and rob you 
of your lovtT. Ob ! the spell begins to 
work already,” ad<led she, as Woragh 
turned pale and the giddy hu.^tess imme¬ 
diately run oll^ to try elsewhere the suc¬ 
cess of her light-hearted jests. 

The ceasing of the piper warned the 
stragglers to retire to the house, where a 
homely meal terminated the auiuscments 
of the night; and tlic young folks soon 
after began to wend their way along the 
various tracts leading to their dwellings. 
Kenneth and his Moragh lingered behind, 
till silence succeeded to the noisy mirth 
of their couipanions. Arm in arm they 
then pursued their homeward pBth,liglited 
by the full moon, which rude in calm 
majesty amidst a host of stars, twinkling 
in the wintry sky. 

'file air was keen; and Kenneth, closely 
wrapping his plaid around Moragh, de¬ 
scended with her for some time in silence 
along a broken tract leading to a valley 
somewhat lower. The termination of tins 
valley led to one of those mountain 
passes, so narrow and overhung willi eiMjrs 
and trees, as wholly to e\clude the bemns 
of the moon. This domain of silenee 
and darkness might'well have been re¬ 
garded as the haunt of evil spirits. Yet 
often had Moragh trodden it alone, in 
the happy tlioiighticssncss of her young 
existence, or lingered beneath its imper¬ 
vious siiadcs in cxpcctntiun of her lover. 
Rut now, though supported by his pre¬ 
sence, her terror became uncontrollable. 

Kenneth was nuableto sec her blanched 
visage, but he felt the shuddering of her 
frame, and pi esscil her closer to his side. 
'Hie dream of which she had spoken in 
the moriiing recurred to his memory, and 
lie entreated hei- to relate this vision 
which hod been to her such a fertile 
source of uneasiness. 

Her tongue clove to the rm'f of her 
mouth as she attempted to .speak; but 
the endearnienls of Kenneth, and his 
earnestness to learn the cause of such 
unusual terror, at length enabled her to 
comply. 

Last night,” said she, in alow tremu¬ 
lous voice, when we parted, I stood at 
the door, listening to your merry song 


till your voice was lost in the distance, 
when an awAil groan sounded cIo.se to my 
car, — and, with a scream, 1 rushed into 
the house. My mother chid and laughed 
at me by turns, and after the lapse of some 
time we^retired to rest. Having for hours 
remained in a state of feverish restless¬ 
ness, I at length fell into a profound 
sleep, and dreamt — oh ! what a dream! 
—I thought that I was walking with you 
on the gay green margin of a clear moun¬ 
tain stream, when suddenly a female form 
rushed forward, and pushed me headlong 
into the water. As 1 rose to the surface, 

1 threw an imploring look towards the 
bank; but the scene had changed — a 
bleak, sterile prospect met my gaze. The 
pleasant banks were converted into a wild 
waste, the sparkling streamlet had become 
a deep, still, sullen loch, and Flora Mac- 
leod supplied my place by your side. 

‘ Tlic evil eye is on you,’ said she, point¬ 
ing her finger at me; and eca.sing to 
struggle, 1 felt the still, cold waters close 
over me. 

“ Oppressed with a feeling of sulTo- 
cation, i started up; a cold perspiration 
bedewed my face ami iny trembling limbs. 
Again sleep overpowered my eyelids; 
again 1 beheld you amidst the same wild 
waste. The brother of Flora, the man 
whom you term your Criend, confronted 
you. Ilis mien was haughty, his coun¬ 
tenance expressive of rage, ami in the 
twinkling of an eye he rushed forward 
and plunged his dirk into your breast. 
A fearful cry burst from my lips. Over¬ 
whelmed with terror, my mother ap¬ 
proached my bed-side, and wc arose.” 

Kenneth endeavoured to re-assiirc his 
timid companion, and the voice of affec¬ 
tion was not wholly unsuccessful: but 
when the lovers had reached the middle 
of the dreary pass, their ears were assailed 
by a groan, such as Moragh had in fancy 
or in reality heard on the previous night. 
Supposing it a trick of some of their 
merry associates, who had followed and 
overheard their conversation, Kenneth 
vowed vengeance on the intruder, and 
for the purpose of inflicting it, would have 
darted oil' in the direction whence the 
sound proceeded; but his terrified com¬ 
panion clung more dead than alive to hia 
arm, and to appease her alarm he endea¬ 
voured to make light of the matter. 

Having consigned Moragh to the cart 
of her mother, the young shepherd sped 
on his homeward path. In pity to the 
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terrors of his bctrothet), he had made 
liglit of her dream and of the sound which 
he himself had heard; but thuujith the 
fear of any thing human was n stranger 
to his Imsoiii, the young and iinaginative 
Highlander was nut wholly free from n 
belief in the poetical superstitions of his 
countrymen; and in a state of inde¬ 
scribable excitement, heightened by the 
darkness of the midnight hour, he re¬ 
entered the pass. 

This narrow defile extends for about 
two miles in length at the b.ise of stu¬ 
pendous rocks, broken and shuttered as 
if by some violent convulsion of nature. 
In many places, trees, growing in the fis¬ 
sures and hollows of the cliifs, and seem¬ 
ing as though suspended in mid air, 
stretch their branches over the |>ns8. In 
other places, thcovcrhangiiigrocks, rilled 
and destitute of vegetation, threaten in- 
stunt destruction to the heedless way¬ 
farer. Here and there stripes and patches 
of alluvial soil, deposited by the over¬ 
flowing of the mountain streams, arc rich 
in vegetation, and gay with wild flowers 
and shrubs. Higher up, goats may be 
seen scrambling over the face of the al¬ 
most perpendicular precipices, in search 
of the herbage on which they delight to 
browse; whilst wild fowls, perched on 
the dark pines or jutting crags, seem to 
exult in theirsafety from their destructive 
human foe. Near the farther extremity 
of this gloomy defile, a heap of stones, 
evidently collected by the Jmnd of man, 
lies piled within a deep chasm of the rock, 
which the boldest native of these wilds 
ventures not to approach without saining 
himself; for tradition has marked the simt 
as a frrUridde^s grave. Two brothers, 
rivals for the affection of a Highland 
maiden, had quarrelled near this place, 
when the youngest, stung by jealous rage, 
buried his dirk deep in the Imsom of his 
brother. Remorse quickly followed the 
fatal deed ; and piercing with the same 
weapon his own breas^ the murderer fell 
on the body of his victim, and expired. 
The parents conveyed the remains of 
their first-born son to a hallowed ceme¬ 
tery among the mountains, whilst tbc^r»- 
tncide found his last resting-place within 
the hollow of the rock; and the earth 
that covered his cold remains was watered 
only by the tears of her whom he had so 
fatally and ardently loved. 

To throw a stone on the mve of the 
murderer is a duty impobed by imme¬ 


morial custom; and to'all appearance the 
usage had been religiously observed by 
those who travelled through this moun¬ 
tain iiass. The chasm was nearly filled; 
and the eddying wind, us at times it 
whistled around the cave, was mistaken, 
by superstitious terror, fur the moaning 
of the fratricide’s unquiet spirit. Such 
was this gloomy pass, which Kenneth tra¬ 
versed with a iiiiiid piedisposcd to give 
greater faith to supernatural npiicarances 
than he would perhaps have willingly ad¬ 
mitted liad be been taxed on the subject. 

The rays of the meridian sun never 
penetrated this awe-inspiring defile,where 
un artiriciiil twilight constantly prevailed; 
and, at tlie midnight hour, an imlividual 
less acquainted tluiii the yuuthi'ul shep¬ 
herd with the tortuous tract could scarcely 
have found his way amidst the broken 
rocks, uprooted trees, heathery hillocks, 
and other obstructions, wliirh in several 
places nearly choked np the rowl. A 
stray inoonbenni, chancing to make its • 
way through sonic accidental break in the 
thick pendent foliage, threw a whitish 
hn/y line liere and there athwart the path, 
and tints imparted a tenfold gloom to the 
surrounding darkness. 

Kenneth neither hurried forward nor 
huniiiied the gathering song of hiis clan, 

to keep his courage np;” on the con¬ 
trary, lie trod the gloomy defile with a 
firm, slow, and measured step, as if be 
was fated to hold coniiiiuuion with the 
spirits of the departed. 

As he approached the chasm already 
mentioned, the outline of a tall, dark 
figure was clearly defined on tlie over¬ 
hanging rock, partially illuminated by a 
straggling mooiilieutn. At sight of what 
he deemed an airy inhabitant of another 
sphere, the spirit of Kenneth quailed for 
a moment; but it was only for a moment. 
Stepping forward with the determined 
purpose of questioning the apparition, he 
recognised the familiar face of Norman 
Macleod. 

In a playful tone be began to chide 
him fur iiaving attempted to frighten him 
by playing the ghost; but the light jest 
was cut ^ort by the strange ad&M of 
his friend. 

** I have watched for you long,’* said 
he, in a low,hollow tone: but no mat¬ 
ter ; vengeance shall at last be satisfied, 
and tlus arm shall soon stretch the se¬ 
ducer and betrayer of an only sister on 
the /nUridd^t grave.” With imese words 
Q 2 
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he drew his dirk, ond rushed on the un* 
armed youth. 

“ Arc you mad, Norman ?” exclaimed 
Kenneth. “Stay your purpose; reflect 
ere you become a murderer, or assuredly 
a too late repentance will embitter the 
remainder of your days. I swear that 
never, even in thought, have I injured you 
or yours! ” 

" Liar! coward ! ” exclaimed the in¬ 
furiated Highlander; and rushing upon 
his defenceless friend, he plunged his dirk 
into his bosom. 

* ^ * * * 

To seek revenge for real or fancied 
injuries is a point of honour with the 
fiucl, both as an individual and n clans¬ 
man; and the proud soul of Norman 
Macleod triumphed for a few moments, 
as, with gloomy satisfaction,he ga/.ed upon 
his prostrate victim. 

Ilis most fervent prayer was accom¬ 
plished— his sister was avenged — her 
betrayer was slain by his hand. He turned 
away ; yet with his feelings of gratified 
revenge was mingled a remorseliil pang 
as the last words of his friend rung in his 
cars: — 

“ Slay your purpose! reflect ere you 
become a murderer, or assuredly a too late 
repentajtce will evibiller the remainder of 
your days. I swear that never, even in 
thought, have I injured you hr yours” 

“ Could it be ?—then were I a wretch, 
indeed! ” Norman strode across the 
open heath, and appeared in the presence 
of his sister, who, half repenting her 
wickcil falschootl, awaited his return in 
a state of painful anxiety. His eyes were 
haggard, his looks wild, and his garments 
stained with blood. 

“ What does this horrible sight por¬ 
tend ?’* screamed the now terrified Flora. 

“ That my sister is avenged;— look! 
— this weapon,” added he, holding 
up the crimsoned dirk, which he con¬ 
vulsively grasped : “ this weapon is stain¬ 
ed with the heart’s blood ot the villain 
who dared to trifle with the honour of 
my sister.” 

The deceitful maiden uttered an ap¬ 
palling scream: covering her features 
with l)oth hands— “ He is innocenlJ ” she 
exclaimed and sunk at t|;e feet of her 
brother. ^ \ 

Norman Macleod listened in silence to 
the declaration of his sister: na outward 
sign betrayed his internal. suSerings. 
Flora’s screams had aroused their aged 


mother; and Norman aided her endea¬ 
vours to restore animation to the wretch¬ 
ed girl; from whose disjointed exclama¬ 
tions, on her return to consciousness, the 
unhappy parent became acquainted that 
her son was an assassin. But neither the 
wild grief of Flora, nor the earnest en¬ 
treaties of his aged mother, had power 
to induce the murderer to flee from the 
consequence of his fatal act. 

“ Here will I await the doom which 
my wwh ra'>h credulity has drawn upon 
iny head,” said he, inournfully, but firmly; 
“ and in this frying hour, my greatest 
suflering arises from the conviction of a 
sister’s worthlessness.” 

After the departure of her lover, Mo- 
ragh sought her huniblc couch ; but the 
hours of darkness again inspired her with 
evil forebodings. Her slumbers were dis¬ 
turbed, as on the preceding night, by 
terrifying visions; and no sooner did the 
first faint dawn appear in the cast than 
she left her bed, to court the refreshing 
breeze of early morning. 

As if impelled by some irresistible 
power, she wandered into the gloomy 
defile. On reaching the Cttal spot, a 
faint ray of light, which pierced tliroiigli 
the surrounding darkness, enabled her to 
discover the stiflened body of lier mur¬ 
dered lover. Uttering a cry of horror, 
slic knelt by his side, and gave vent to a 
wild burst of grief and despair. I'he 
voice of her he loved had power to rccal 
for a luoiucnt the dormant senses of the 
young herdsman; and, in tones almost 
inarticulate, he attempted to murmur the 
name of Moragli, but the word died away 
in a faint moan. In mute despair, the 
distracted maiden threw herself on the 
body of her lover, and pressed the life¬ 
less remains to her chilled and desolate 
bosom. 

As the grey of morning advanced to a 
clearer dawn, the unhappy pair were seen 
by an aged Highlander who was driving 
forth his flocks. By the uncertain light, 
he at first supposed that some wayfaring 
stranger, overcome by fatigue, had sunk 
to sleep beneath the blue canopy of 
heaven; but as the sun burst forth, and 
objects became more distinct, q vague 
drciid, far greater than appearances wur- 
rauted, took possesrion ot his mind; and 
he despatched h's little grandson to ob¬ 
tain a nearer view of the object which 
had attracted his notice. 

The lad bounded down, the craggy 
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steep; sometimes placing his foot on the 
gnarled roots of the trees, sometiiiios 
gras[)ing at the overhanging branches. 
On turning an abrupt angle of a jutting 
rock, the sight uhicb mot Ins eyes drew 
from him a fearful cry, which rung through 
the defile, am] was re-eehoed from the 
siirroimding crags. On hearing the shriek 
of lus grandson, the old nuui Bcomcd 
suddenly endowed with the strength 
and agility of his youth. In a moment 
lie stood beside the clay-cold forms of 
the lovers. Tlicy liad ^prllng up from 
inthucy to maturity uuder his eyes; he 
elaspell his hai.ds together, mid tears 
streamed down his wrinkled visage. 

'I’lie sad event was quickly known; 
but who can paint the deep grief of Ken¬ 
neth's hcart-striekcii father, or the wild 
ilistraction of the widowed mother of 
iNlor.igh ? 

The inanimate pair were removed to 
the house of Donald .Maeliane. Moragh, 
after a time, was recovered to the con¬ 
sciousness of misery ; Imt the death-blow 
had been struck to the heart of her lover, 
mid Keuuetii Maebaue slept in peace. 

* * * * 

After the futieral, the unhappy maiden 
returned to the hut of her mother; but, 
though aOretionate and docile as here- 
tofopc, the corroding poison of grief gra¬ 
dually uudermined her lu^alth, and tiireat- 
cued to consign her to an early grave. 
The kind attentions of the father of lier 
murdered lover could alone withdraw 
her thoughts from the eontcmplatinii of 
Kenneth’s last hour; hut when left to 
herself, the dreatifid scene was again |>re- 
sent to her imagination. 

Like an unquiet spirit, she would oft 
wander amidst the spots endeared to her 
by the recollection of her lover; in wild 
plaintive tones, she would chant the 
songs in which he delighted ; and in the 
lone hours of evening she would hold 
imaginary converse with his shade, che¬ 
rishing the idea that, though unseen, he 
still iiovered around lier steps. Gra¬ 
dually her strength declined, her form 
wasted, sleep and appetite forsook her; 
and at times her niiiul seemed to share 
the debility of her frame. 

A lad was now employed to tend the 
flocks of the widow; but Moragh often 
went with them to the hill; she delighted 
to deck her favourite kid with the gar¬ 
lands which Kenneth bad been used to 


admire: then would >hc embrace the little 
animal, and shed tears upon its neck. 

One morning, her as|iect bespoke un¬ 
wonted cheerfulues'*; and the sad heart 
of her mother opened to hope. 

** I base seen my murdered love in a 
dream,” said .Moragh: “ not in his wind¬ 
ing-sheet, hut in hridal habiliments; and 
he hade mo be comforted, uiel said that 
our union was at hand.” 

For rlie first time since tiie loss of her 
lover, Moragh combed and snooded up 
lnT long tresses, and arrayed herself in 
tile tartan dress which she had worn on 
the fatal night of the murder. Then 
(■ailing her faithful dog, she followed the 
flocks towards the uplaud pastures. 

'File evening of a short cold w intry day 
began to set in, yet tin; maiden returned 
not; and the fears of the anxious parent 
heeanu' intense. Having proceeded to 
the hill, she met the lad driving home 
the flocks; Init her daughter was not 
with him — he had not seen her through¬ 
out the day. The distracted parent flew 
to her accustomed iiauuts — she called 
on her name in the shrill piercing tone.s 
of agony, hut echo alone replied to her 
voice. 

One solitar}' hope remained — thgt she 
had wandered to the habitation of 'Mac- 
bane; and thither her widowed mother 
hurried with a forelioding heart. As she 
dcsceiulcd a steep ridge, the light laugh 
of gladness struck painfully on lier ear; 
and soon she met a group of youthful 
mountaineers traversing the wild path. 
'I'heir mirth heenme hushed, niid a tear 
stood in the eye of more than one fair 
she|>herdcsK, as they thought of the un¬ 
happy maiden who, in other years, hud 
oft sit this season been tlie companion of 
their pastimes. 

It was the eve of All-lmllows, tlie an¬ 
niversary of that night which had proved 
so fatal to the hopes of Moragli, and 
which, in her grief, the sorrowing parent 
had till now forgotten. None of the group 
had seen her child; and, with increasing 
speed, she entered the fatal pass leading 
to the dwelling of Marhane. • 

Imbued with the wild superstition of 
her country, she thought she heard the 
death-shriek ri>e on the blast, and fancied 
she beheld the blaring meteor pursuing 
its swift course to the churchyard where 
reposed the remains of the murdered 
Kenneth. Guided by this sti|)ernatural 
appearance (for so she deemed it), shu 
u 'i 
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entered the mountain cemetery, and l)e- 
held her chihl strctciicd on the grave of 
lic-r lover; the spark of life had fled for 
ever— Moragh Mackay u'us at rest! 

# # # * 

A deep mystery hung over the end of 
Kenneth Macbnne; hut suspicion glanced 
not towards Norman Macleod as the 
mniderer. At length the entreaties of a 
mother prevailed; and selling off his pro¬ 
perty, the wretched man emigrated to 
America, with Flora and his widowed 
parent. 

Time passed on: Norman Macleod be¬ 
came a husband and a father, the founder 
of a race which still flourishes in tlie 
United States; but be bore about with 
him through life that cankcr-wurtn of the 
heart" which dicth not.” 


Many years had elapsed since the time 
of Kenneth Maebane’s murder, when an 
aged man, bowed down with infirmities, 
arr'ved on the Grampians, and sought 
the hospitality of the shieling where for- 
iiicply dwelt the parent of Moragh. To¬ 
wards evening the stranger took his way 
athwart the gloomy defile; and on the 
following morning Ins cold remains were 
found stretched on the earth. 

A scroll which he wore next his heart 
disclosed his name, his guilt, and its 
cause. Denied a spot of earth in conse¬ 
crated ground, Norman Macleod found 
a last restiug-placc in the Fratricide^s 
Grave, 

II-. 


POLAND. 


At the present period, when the atten¬ 
tion of all Kuro[>c is <lirccted towards 
Poland, — when every heart heats with 
sympathy for that heroic nation, — oiir 
readsrs may pemse with a feeling of in¬ 
terest the following statisticaccount, which 
we have collected from official documents 
published in September, by order 
of the Hussian-Polish government. 

Previously to the ini(|uituiis parti¬ 
tion of her provinces, Poland ibrnied an 
extensive kingdom, hounded on the west 
by the Baltic, Brandenburg, and Silesia; 
on the south by Hungary, Transylvania, 
and Moldavia; on the north and east 
by Russia. The kingdom was divided 
into thirty-one palatinates. Civil dissen¬ 
sions, the seeds of which were sown by 
the ambition of neighbouring potentates, 
led to the deplorable result which ended 
in the partition. The King of Prussia 
seized on Thorn, Dantzic, and the portion 
of Great Poland adjoining Prussia and 
Silesia. Russia took possession of Lithu¬ 
ania, Volhynia, and Podolia; and the 
Kmperor of Austria had for his share Red 
Russia, Little Poland, and Southern Ma- 
zovia. By the terms of the treaty of 
Tilsit in 1807 , Napoleon deprived l^iissia 
of her share, for the purpose of consti¬ 
tuting the state since known the name 
of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, with 
which he presented the newly created 


sovereign of Saxony. With this state* 
the Congress of Vienna, in 1815 , aggran¬ 
dised the gigantic power of Russia, the 
Grand Duchy of Posen having been re¬ 
served for His Prussian Majesty. From 
that period, the autocrat of Russia has 
addeu to his pompous titles that of King 
of Poland, delegating the sovereignty to 
one of his brothers, who upholds his con¬ 
stitutional authority with the assistance 
of the knout. 

The kingdom is divided into eight wai- 
wodes, palatinates, or governments, which 
comprise 29 arrundissenients and 77 dis¬ 
tricts. Its greatest extent from north to 
south is 120 leagues, and from east to 
west 95 . Its new frontiers are bounded 
on the north and west by the Prussian 
States; on the north and east by the 
Russian governments of Wilna, Grodno, 
and Volhynia; and on the south by Gal- 
licia, a province belonging to Austria. 

It is unfortunate that Poland, stnigiling 
for liberty and independence, is entirely 
surrounded by des()otic governments. 
Hence it is, that her alternate successes 
and reverses have excited little sympathy 
amongst potentates who in the season of 
danger promise a free constitutihn to. 
their people; and who, when the evil 
hour is past, more firmly rivet the chains 
foiged by their predecessors. 

inland is a flat open country, rich in 
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cora^atul abounding in excellent pastiirc- 
laiwl. Her silver, copper, iron, and coal 
mines are famous: those of mineral salt 
otWielitska produce an immense revenue. 
I'he interior of the country is covered 
with extensive forests. The principid 
rivers are the Vistula, the Niciueii, the 
Nieper, the Hug, the Warsa, and the 
Nicstcr. 

The Roman Catholic is the established 
religion of the state; but toleration is 
granted to the professors of every creed. 
The members of the ('atholic faith are 
estimated at the nuinher of .v-9.810. 
botii sexes included, if to this amount 
we add that of the Jewish ii>hal)itauts of 
Poland, we shall find a sum total 

of individuals, forming the po¬ 

pulation of a country which has made a 
gallant and, till recently, a succossful 
stand against the overwhelming armies of 
Russia, 'flic f^ithollc inhabitants arc 
distrilmted amongst l;tl7 {).iri»hes, and 
have besides 5KO supplementary chapels. 
To these are attaclied 2150 priests, in¬ 
dependently of the members of theelmrch 
composing the liiglicr clergy. 

At the commencement of the insur¬ 
rection, the Polish army, which is not 
included in the census of the po^mlution, 
presented an efiective force of 57,000 
men, 18,000 of which formed the cavalry 
force; the number of the veterans 
amounted to 2.5,.500, not including 2000 
belonging to the oor|)s of invalids. 'I'he 
designation of veterans is a|)|>lied to sucli 
as after eight jejirs are allowed to retire 
from active service; to which, liowevcr, 
they are liable, to be recalled. 

lioth the Latin and Sclavotiiun Inn- 
gitiiges arc; spoken in Poland; but the 
nohility, whose numbers are cun.si<lerable, 
speak Krciich with precision, and even 
elegance. 

The Polish women arc remarkable for 
their beauty; the men for iheir well- 
formed persons, their polished manners, 
their gallant bearing, and tbeir skill in 
horsemanship. It is, however, a subject 
of regret, that notwithstauding their brav¬ 
er, their participation in the same love 
of liberty, and in the same dangers, tiie 
population of Poland is constantly divided 
into two distinct classes—the nobles, rich, 
stately, end fond of show; and the pea¬ 
sants, attached to the glebe, and subject 
to a state of servitude which elsewhere 
would deserve the name of abject slavery. 
Should a day of freedom yet dawn upon 


the faiicu fortunes of Poland, let us hope 
that constitutional indetiendence may be 
followed by the entire cmancipatiou of 
the people. 

Previously to the year 1806, commerce 
was at n low ebb in }\>liiud; but since 
that period Ium' trade has considerably 
improved, particularly during the last 
fifteen venrs of tinit profound peace, of 
which, if we may judge by passing events, 
Europe seems at length to grow wintry. 
Warsaw, 'I'omasow, Oroseow, mid many 
otlier Polish towns, are now celebrated for 
their manufactures. It is calculated that 
throughout thi; kingtlum there arc about 
6000 looms set in motion by water or 
steam; and which, in point of machinery, 
are ciinal to those of any other country. 
More than 7,000 000 janls of cloth, of 
every colour ami quiifity, are annually 
manufaetiired in Poland: the clothing of 
the army is cnlindy supplied from the 
clotli factories of the country, where are 
also made oilier wo(,lleii st art's, such as • 
kerseyiiiere.i, ladies' cloths, rtunnels, c.ir- 
leting, &e. 'I'hese are exrinmgeil with 
itissia for cotton and silk biulis, linen, 
hem|), oil, pitch, resin, i&c. Poland has 
also a bank, regulated on the same prin¬ 
ciples as those establi-died in other com- 
iiierciiil countries of Europe. 

The industry and eommerciHl |)ro.s- 
perity <‘f Polaml have (lowcrfully con¬ 
tributed to the construction of the paved 
roads, which already cover tin; surface of 
the kingdom Ui the extent of more than 
140 miles (1.5 to the degree), and hy 
means of whitli, in the year 182!), the 
wliole country, from Warsaw to the 
NiciJidi, wa. remlercd passable, notwitb- 
staiiiHiig tlie m.irshy nature of the soil, 
the scarcity of suitable materials, and 
other serious ohsindes. Considerable 
labour and cspci.-se have also been de¬ 
voted to the estalilishmciit of the road 
from Warsaw to Posen, which extends as 
far as the Prussian frontier: bridges have 
been erected over the Warsa, near Kolo 
and Konin; and the project of eifecting 
a junction between tiic Narciv and the 
Nieincn, commenced in 1824, has since 
been cuntitiued with activity. Finally, 
the rivers Uiebrsa and Netta, forming 
part of the same line of eoiumunicution, 
have been cleansed, widened, and em¬ 
banked: lengthened canals, and nume¬ 
rous sluices, have established a communi¬ 
cation between the lakes towards the 
river Ilancza; so that the whole line, 
Q 4- 
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from the Narew to Angustow, anti for 
miles beyond, has been rendered navigable. 

In Poland the administration of justice 
is prompt, but somewhat irregular and 
arbitrary. In tlie course of the year - 
J82i), and during the first six months of 
1S30, a number of legal cases were dis- 
osed of. (jf the civil cases, the majority 
ad been pending since the years 1825 
and 1826; whilst the criminal case of 
longest standing had been on the list 
only a few months. This enormous dif¬ 
ference sufficiently attests the tact that 
under a despotic government it is far less 
difficult to award death or the knout, 
than to pronounce a decision founded on 
principles of law or equity. 


The capital of the ancient republic of 
Poland, tuough it existed as early as the 
13th century, cannot he considered to 
have formed a part of Poland properly 
so calleil till towards the year 1525. It 
was definitively incorporated with the 
kingdom of Poland at the end of the 
sixteenth century. At the beginning of 
the eighteenth, — the era whence maybe 
dated the downfall of the Jagellon re¬ 
public, and the commencement of Po¬ 
land’s disastrous fate, •— Warsaw became 
the principal city instead of Oracow, the 
ancient capital of the despotic Piasts 
and the constitutional sovereigns the Ja- 
gellons. Warsaw contains a population 
of 150,000 inhabitants. 


THE SMILE OF MY LOVE. 

Lovei.y is the face of nature. 

Deck’d with spring’s unfading flowers. 
While the sun shows every feature 
Smiling through descending .showers; 
Birds, with songs the time beguiling. 
Chant their little notes with glee: 
But to see my dearest smiling 
Is more pleu.sing riu* to me. 

Morn her melting tints displaying 
Ere the sluggard is awake, 

Evening zephyrs gently straying 
O’er the surface of the lake, 

Melting hues and whispering breezes — 
All have powerful charms fur me: 

But no earthly beauty pleases. 

When, my Love, coinparcil to thee. 

tloft and sweet are .show'crs descending 
On the pjmeh’d expecting ground, 
Fnigrance to the meadow sending 
As their drops distil around: 

These, with every earthly blessing. 
Others loudly may implore; 

But one smile from thee possessing. 
Dearest, I can ask no more. 

Sweet is sleep to timid nature. 

Sweet to labour is repose. 

Sweet is life to every creature. 

Sweet the balm that hope bestows: 
But though spring and evening breezes, 
Sleep, and hope, and life, to me, 

All are precious; nothing pleases. 
Dearest, like a smile from theb. 
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GILLES DE RETZ, THE ORIGINAL BLUEBEARD. 


Amongst the numerous traditionary 
legends ot* the Bretons, none are mure 
appalling than those ol' which Giiles dc 
Retz forms the subject. This personage 
was, in reality, the hero of the nursery 
tale of Bluebeard, under which renowned 
designation he has, for ages past, scared 
the rising generation of every country in 
Europe. The story relating to that par¬ 
ticular portion of his exploits which is 
narrated in the tale of Bluebeard is 
founded on the disappearance of his seven 
wives, whom he carried off one after an¬ 
other to his castle of La Verricre, whence 
they never returned. But Giiles dc Ketz 
was, besides, an historical character, and, 
notvrithstanding his enormous crimes, a 
valiant defender of his native country. 
Next to Joan d’Arc, he was mainly in¬ 
strumental in expelling the English from 
France. For these important services he 
was made a inurshal of France by Charles 
the Seventh. He commenced his evil 
career by profligacy and extravagance of 
every kind; anil when nearly ruined by 
his vices, had recourse to the pretended 
science of alchymy, in order to repair 
luL sliattercd fortune. Deluded by the 
alehymists, he went a step farther, and 
erii eavonred to practise inagic. Fur this 
pur|)use he leagued himself with Prclati, 
an Italian magician, at whose instigation 
he committed unheard-uf atrocities; 
among others, the murder of infant chil¬ 
dren, in order to use their blood in the 
ceremonies of magical incantation. His¬ 
tory does not scruple to charge Louis the 
Eleventh with the practice of similar 
enormities. Giiles de Retz was at last 
arrested, and brought to trial at Nantes; 
but the particulars of the Judicial {)ro- 
ceeding were too dreadful to be made 
public. He was condemned to be burnt 
as a magician; but, on account of his illus¬ 
trious birth and patriotic services, a less 
terrible punishment was inflicted: he was 
strangled in prison, and his body con¬ 
sumed. Before his deatli he voluntarily 
confessed many murders; amongst the 
number, those of the seven ladies whom he 
had either wooed or stolen, and of seven 
children of whom they were the mothers. 
It is singular that this incongruous being 
had the finesl taste for music of any per¬ 
son in his time, and was the greatest 
encourager of the science. In each of 


the saloons in his nnmeruiis ensiles an 
organ forincd the most ornamental |)iccc 
of furniture. 11c was likewise a devotee, 
and built a beaiitihil ehapul at Aiache- 
coul, one of his lordships (tliis chapel is 
still a model of Gothic architecture]: it 
was served by thirty priests. The follow¬ 
ing tale is one ui the traditions of the 
Bretons. 

THE LAST BANliUKT 01:' GIIU'S DJ; llETZ. 

Giiles dc Retz, lord of Vornic and of 
Ingrandc, presided at the banquet. It was 
crowded, but not with the nuighbonring 
nobles, bis peers and conqianiuns in arms. 
Giiles dc Ilctz hud associates more worthy 
of him; the sordid crew who ministered 
to his crimes. There were seen troops 
of enchanters, sorcerers of the night, ly¬ 
ing alchyinisti, and the profligate priests 
who served his chapels, intermixed with . 
women more slianieiess anil wicked than 
they. Yet the King of France was not 
served in more stately fashion. The dishes 
were of solid gold; delicious wines 
sparkleil in precious crystal vases. 'J’hirty 
lamps of chased silver were suspended 
from the ceiling, and cast their rays on the 
rich tapestry that hung upon the walls. 
No stories of scripture or chivalry adorned 
these hangings; but figured thereon were 
black necromancers evoking phantoms, 
hideous hobgoblins, urchins, and gnomes; 
fitting ornaments for this horrible place, 
where Satan was worshipped and God 
blasphemed. Round the table stood 
pages, dressed in cloth of gold: their 
youthful faces were pallid and horror- 
stricken. Each bore in his hand a flam- 
bean, which illumined the banquet scene; 
and as the flame flickered and waved, it 
threw a fitful lustre on the ghastly pictures 
represented on the tapestry, and seemed 
to animate them with life and motion. 
Between the courses of the banquet the 
organ,placed at the iqiper enduf the hall, 
was played, Giiles dc Retz discoursed 
familiarly of the must atrocious crimes; 
and the organ rejdicd with the melody of 
angels. On a sudden the drawbridge 
was heard to fall, and the machinery of 
the portcullis was put in violent motion. 
Heavy steps, as if from feet of solid iron, 
sounded in the entry of the castle; the 
melody of the organ expired with a wail¬ 
ing sigh, and an appalling apparition eii- 
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tered the hall. The figure bore human 
proportions, but seemed of the colour and 
solidity of iron: it wore a sort of tabard, 
emblazoned with strange and fearful he> 
raldry. It tramped to the lower end of 
the hall, opposite to the chair of state 
where the suzerain sat, and rolled on him 
its red eyes, which looked like balls of 
hot metal. 

“ Holla! ” said the bold Seigneur de 
Retz, who has unbarred the gates and 
lowered the drawbridge? and who art 
thou that thus unbidden intrudest on our 
festivities ?” 

He would have risen to expel the un¬ 
welcome visiter, but the strange sounds 
proceeding from the spectre’s motionless 
lips fixed the lord of Retz in horror to 
his scat, whilst he listened to this mes¬ 
sage : — 

I come from the depths below to bid 
thee do homage to thy new master. Satan 
is despoiled of the crown of hell *, and 
the giant Beelzebub reigns king of the de¬ 
mons. He is seated on the infernal throne, 
his broad forehead bound with a circlet 
of fire. Baalbcritz, his high priest, anoints 
his brow with an ablution of burning oil. 
Come and render homage to thy new 
master, who requires of thee prompt 
obedience and speedy service; for Alaster 
king of tortures, who burns the souls of 
the damned in the fiery furnace, has fol¬ 
lowed Satan in his exile. The flames of 
hell are left to cool, and the tortured 
enjoy n niomcntary respite. Beelzebub, 
in the midst of his power, needs an exe¬ 
cutioner to work his imperial will. Thou, 
Gilles de lietz, art worthy of the office; 
thou hast been chosen, and thou must 
follow me.” 

The unearthly voice ceased: the dead 
silence that ensued was at length broken 
by the lord of Retz, who accosted a pale 
young man seated at his right hand. 

“ Thou, Prclati, minister of the powers 
below, knowest thou nought of this?” 

At this question the brow of Prelati, 
the enchanter, assumed a livid hue. He 
bowed his bead to conceal his emotion. 

“ Friends,” resumed the Lord of Retzj 
** methinks our mirth flags: why these 
scared visages at our festive board ? We’ll 
drink a health to the new power below.” 


Gilles dc Retz fillc^ the cup, and'ns he 
drank the trumpets sounded a flourish; 
but mingling with the warlike clarions 
were cries strange and harsh, that seemed 
like groans and shrieks of agony. When 
the musicians had ceased, a deeper horror 
and more appalling silence pervaded the 
whole assembly. 

Again Gilles de Retz endeavoured to 
rouse the guests from their dull stupor. 
“ Holla! ” cried he, “ where arc my buf¬ 
foons — my minstrels — my tale-tellers ? 
Let them exert themselves to enliven my 
guests, and make those laugh who now 
are pale with terror.” 

_ As he spoke the thirty lamps were ex¬ 
tinguished, and before the attendants 
could re-illumine them, the tramp of 
slow, heavy steps was heard ascending the 
stairs, and approaching the hall. Instantly 
seven female spectres, of colossal stature, 
and in snow-white apparel, approached 
the affrighted revellers. The ghastly in¬ 
truders, their arms stiffly stretched by 
their sides, marched around the table, 
like the dead set in motion, and mur¬ 
mured in holh)w accents, ** Remorse to 
thee, Gilles de Retz — remurac ! ” They 
paused at last, fur the infernal herald 
again began to speak. 

Beelzebub has by his arms subdued 
the infernal universe. Thu seas of blood 
and tears, and of burning sulphur, are 
subject to his mandates. On the conti¬ 
nent of fire in vain Buul led the armies 
of Satan ; in vain, on the ocean of flame, 
flouted his navies, under the command of 
Leviathan. Each misshapen vessel, with 
her sails of winding sheets and masts of 
fire, has heen driven on shore an enor¬ 
mous wreck. Beelzebub reigns without 
rival below: to him ascend prayers, 
gnashing of teeth, sobs, tears, and bitter 
maledictions — the homage rendered by 
lost souls. But torture pauses for an 
executioner—• Gilles de Retz, thou art 
summoned to thy post.” 

When he had ceased speaking, each 
guest, in a low stifled voice, whispered in 
his fellow’s ear, and again the silence of 
the grave pervaded the hall. 

“ Secst thou not, herald,” cried Gilles 
de Retz, “ that our mirth is marred by 
thy unbidden presence. Ho ! my pages 


* In the works of the ancient writers on demonology we find it gravely stated, that 
Satan having been dethroned by a revolution in flic lower regions, Beelzebub now reigns 
ainolute sovereign of hell. 
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ant) archers! thrust forth these vile in- 
triulcrs.” 

None stirred, none seemed to hear. 
The torches held by the pages trembled 
in their agitated grasp. A deep fear sunit 
on the Suzerain de Jletz. 

“ Will not, then,” he groaned, “ my 
holy actions be counted in my favour? 
Have I not had fear of God? — have 1 
not built altars — chapels ? That at Ma- 
chccoul is rich, grand, and beautiful. Do 
not choirs of priests sing and pray for 
me? Have I not provided the orphan 
with a refuge?” 

As he uttered these words, a long hol¬ 
low groan responded from the bowels of 
the earth. The lips of Gilles de Retz 
trembled, but lie turned fiercely to his 
magician, “ This is thy magic! — thine, 
Prelati 1 From thee arise all the visions 
of this hideous night. Why didst thou 
not warn me of it ^is morning? Quick, 
light again the lamps. Dismiss those 
seven spectres who st.ind there, their dead 
eyes iinmoveably glaring on mine; they 
look white in the darkness. The trick is 
excellent—the illusion is complete; for, 
Prelati, thy art has terrified us all. Speak 
— has it not?” 

Prelati, with a low voice and shudder, 
renlied, “ Oh, this is real! ” 

Now do I tremble,” exclaimed Gilles 
de Retz. “ Yet I was once reputed brave. 
Am I not a marshal of France?—have I 
not, with Charles the Fortunate and the 
Maid, driven the English from my native 
soil in many a hard-fought field? Am 
I not a noble, and, what is more, a hero ? 
I will not fear! Holla! draw near iny 
jesters—my valets—replenish the board, 
amuse ray guests.” Then added he in a 
low tone, “ May Heaven have mercy on 
my crimes! ” 

But the heart of that cruel luzeraiu 


beat with yet more alarm when the sub¬ 
terranean sound was renewed in loud, 
hollow tones, that shook the vaulted roof 
of the hall. As it was heard nearer and 
louder, pale and bleeding spectres of chil¬ 
dren entered on all sides, and crowded to 
embrace their mothers. At this sight the 
pages in terror dropped their flambeaux ; 
and the voice of the herald again sounded 
through the gloom. 

“ The throne of Beelzebub, where he is 
seated for eternity, is guarded by the 
ministers of his will, who, at his signal, 
fly to fulfil his decrees. At Ins right is 
Euryuomc, the prince of death; his body 
is pale and phantomlike: no mortal can 
behold his ardent eyes and live. Near 
him is the liorriblc Emphuse, who appears 
even at mid-day to the wretched, abusing 
them, urging them to suicide, and, with 
frightful laugiitcr, mocking their despmr. 
On the other side stands the demon of 
incendiaries, the triple-headed Haborym, 
shaking a flambetiu. But what avail' 
their terrors ? Hell needs an executioner, 
Gilles de Retz—thou art he! ” 

By the sepulchral light of one dying 
torch, which flickered at intervals from 
the ground where it had fallen, was seen 
the band of spectres that had intruded on 
the revels of the cruel suzerain. Joining 
hands, they moved in solemn dance round 
the immense hall, murmuring as they 
vanished, " Remorse, Gilles de Retz, re¬ 
morse ! — to thee remorse ! ” 

This was the last banquet of Gilles de 
Retz. All is now desolate on the spot 
which once rc-echoed with the shout and 
song of midnight revelry. The aspic and 
the viper hiss in the ruined halls of the 
once proud baron, and the lone traveller 
s|)urs his steed as he passes the dreaiy 
pile. The stillness that awes his soul is 
the silence of the tomb. 


BIOGRAPHY OF FLOWERS. 

ASTEKS. 

— “ To sultry August spreads its charms, 

Lights [>ale October on his way, , 

And twines December’s arms.” 

J. MoMTaOMEKT. 

The ancient name of Queen Margaret, tails,— a class of worthies who, we grieve 
formerly bestowed on the China aster, is to observe, are now fast vanishing from the 
now heard from the lips only of ladies face of the earth. Their numbers are 
with venerable long waists and rolkd thinned by every spring and fall, and very 
hair, and gentlemen with bob-wigs or pig- soon we shtdl not have a fine specimen of 
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either left. Tills, their favourite flower, 
may bo considercii an antiquarian bloshom, 
being one of the earliest exotics ever cul¬ 
tivated in England. Many and fervent 
are Chaucer’s aspirations to the flower 
Marguerite, under which siynonyinc the 
poet was fain to cnuceul the passion which 
he dared to feel for one of the royal ladies 
of the house of Elantagenet. Queen Mar¬ 
garets were cultivated by the florists of 
ancient days, long before tulips were va¬ 
lued or auriculas displayed their charms. 
In the reign of Henry I V^ of France, the 
Mardchal de Riron had such a passion for 
this flower, that 9000 pots of La lieine 
Marguerite ornamented his parterres; 
but the Marguerite is now a deposed 
quetn and a degraded beaut}'; she is con¬ 
sidercii coarse and common; she has fallen 
from her high estate, and hjis, by general 
consent, been banished to the cottage 
garden, or the old-fashioned parterres 
belonging to gentles of the olden school, 
.who still regard her W'ith a favourable 
eye, and prefer her to her presuming ri¬ 
val of modern date, the dahlia. Although 
the astcM* is now neglected hy modern 
florists, it will repay their cares v\hen 
cultivated; but it grows so readily from 
seed, and flowers so cheerfully on any 
sort of soil, that it is not endeared to the 
cultivator by requiriug those assiduities 
which he is under the necessity of [)aying 
to coyer floral beauties. Our gardening 
hooks bestow but a cold notice on the 
Cbiiia aster, and to show what may be 
done in producing varieties and iniprovc- 
inents, we must have recourse to conti¬ 
nental iiorticultnre; for la Heine Mar¬ 
guerite is, and always has l)een, u great 
favourite in France and Holland, 

A flower of this species, called the 
lacteus allmimus, rises to the height of 
twelve feet, and is the highest among the 
chariiiiiig groups which arc oRcn formed 
with the other varieties of the asters. 
The shrubby plants that adorn the gar¬ 
dens at the full of the yc<ir, called in Eng¬ 
land Michaelmas daisies, are of this tribe; 
Init they are perennials, while most of 
the Ellina astei’s are annuals. In August 
the China asters first blossom, but as 
they are then eclipsed by crowds of bright 
auuuals and other flowers, it is not till the 
present month (October) that their charms 
arc duly appreciated; the varieties which 
then appear, if the proper seeds are sought 
for, would surprise the English florist. 
Wc give a list of the asters that flower in 


August: — The cordatust which has little 
white flowers with red stamina,and rises to 
the height of three feet and a half. The /a- 
fjfolius, blue flowers figured with white, 
'rile mideriew, a/urc blue, 'flu; punctahtx, 
lilac with little separate flowers, but form¬ 
ing a perfect umbel, exceedingly firctty : 
this only grows to the height of filtcen 
inches. The corytnboxiis, large red blue 
flowers, ten inclu’S high. 'I'lie soUdn- 
gindides, with little white curled flowei’s, 
singular and pretty. 

September presents us with the follow¬ 
ing list:—'I'he flonhundus^ a very large 
white flower: the plant is four feet and 
a half in height. 'I'he cyancus, of a beau¬ 
tiful cornflower bine, whence its name : it 
is in height two feet anil a half. The 
jiataiSy a large and line deep purple 
flower. Fulclu'lhis vel glohoavx, a little 
white flower with red stamina; the plant 
but ten inches in height. 

The first approach of frost, in the com- 
meucemeiit of October, generally deals 
destruction among the dahlias. Some 
beautiful species of the asters then appear 
and flourish with the greatest brilliancy, 
if the proper sorts are procured. As a 
guide to the florist, w'e shall enumerate, 
the following splendid October list: — 

'file AxUr roxeux is of a briglit rose 
colour; its height rises to six feet. The 
Novi lic/gii^ fine blue, fixe feet in height. 
'Fhc n'icuides blue is a fairy-looking aster, 
but three inches high. The faliciJuUiix^ 
or willow-leaveil, is pale blue, likewise a 
little plant of the same height; so is the 
aspeVf bearing wliite flowers, 'file Nwa: 
AnglicE, bright [uirple, attains the height 
of five feet. 'This is the great oriiumeht 
of English gardens <at Michaelmas, and 
is the only one of this list well known iu 
our country. 'Fhe mutabilis bears jvhite 
flowers, which change to red. It attains 
tile height of three feet. Comosus vel w»i- 
b}-osus, little white flowers. 'Fhe Riven, 
with most elegant small white blossoms, 
is but five or six inches in stature. 

It is very easy to obtain seed from the 
greater number of these species; they 
should be sown in gradation during the 
month of April in England, on a hotbed ; 
although the hardy sorts often sow them¬ 
selves inconveniently in the parterre. 
Many varieties are obtained by gathering 
and tying the flower of one colour, when 
ill full bloom, on the stalk of another, 
anti preserving the seeds of the growing 
plant. They may be arranged in the 
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most charming pyramids, if attention is 
paid to tlieir various heights, colours, 
and times of florescence; and tliiis they 
present to the eye an inconcdvahle num¬ 
ber of shades, from deep blue to brilliant 
azure, all sorts of purple, lively rose to 
flesh colour, pure white to grey and blue 
white; while the size of tlieir blossoms 
varies from a small daisy to the enormous 
circumference of thirty inches. 

If we succeed in drawing attention to 
the new continental varieties of this va¬ 
luable flow'cr, our gardens will receive a 
connecting link between the inagnificont 
dahlias which so often desert us during 
a sharp October, and the lovely Chinese 
chrysanthenuuns which have lately formeil 
so elegant a crown for the brow of Win¬ 
ter w ben he makes his approach in dense 
dark November. Unt, even then, the 
hardy and faithful tribe of asters docs 
not abandon those garilens which arc 
hospitable enough to receive them; in 
fact, tlieir most stately and valuable va¬ 
rieties blossom in the first days of No¬ 
vember, and continue till Christmas, 
'riicse are the laclcus a^tisshiitis, rising to 
the majestic height of twelve feet; the 
pur'iurcus altmimus, w'hich is eight feet 
hig!.; and last,but certainly not least,the 
gro’ -pylorus, a beautiful liower of the 
fine . blue, which expands to the amazing 
size of thirty inches in circuniference. 

The tribe of aster, although offering 
so many advantages to the florist, is not 
of equal interest to the botanist, in whose 
eyes it is too obedient to the will of the 
cultivator, and offers too many varieties 
of corolla. The best specimens for ex- 
ammation as to structure arc to be found 
among the single Michaelmas daisies. 
These present a scaly, starry calyx, or 
green -flower-cnp; corolla, or blossom 
leaves, in the form of a star with many 


rays. If a petal he pulled off, there will 
he found Hdiiering to it a valve coiitaiiiing 
a poiutal, surrounded by a cluster of an¬ 
thers W'hich surmount a germeu of one 
seed. The disk, or yellow part of the 
flower, is composed of similar Inindles of 
anthers and pointals rather differently 
disposed. The anthers are too numerous 
to be reckoned, and are classed under 
the name Sijni’rncsia*; the order is that 
of Poli/gmina siiperjlua. Acconliug to 
the natural order of Linntcus, this tribe 
ranks with those called Com/mifar, which 
arc compound flowers, made up of bun¬ 
dles of antbers and pointals, not only dis¬ 
posed in yellow disks like the daisy, dubli.i, 
dandelion, ragwort, and sunflowers; but 
of various forms, like the thistle, scabious, 
cyancus, or cornflower. The sole diffi- 
ctdty in botanical studies is the power of 
doscril)ing correctly comptjund flowers, as 
our most learned botanists are singularly 
abstruse oil that licad; nor do they by 
any means agree in arrangement. 

The China aster, as we have already 
observed, is exceedingly varied from its 
natural state by cultivation; but although 
the corolla multiplies and encroaches 
upon the yellow disk where seeds are 
formed, it never loses the power of pro¬ 
ducing seeds. The perennial single as¬ 
ters, or Micli.'.dmas daisies, which we 
have directed our fair readers to dissect 
and class, nny be considered as apper¬ 
taining more especially to the botanist; 
but the China aster belongs to the florist. 
It is amiisiiig to compare them; for a 
near relationsliij) may he traced even iii 
the leaves and calyx, as well as in the 
flower, nltlioiigh tiic Cliiiiu aster is so 
much enhtt'ged by culture. 

The raiedical properties of this tribe 
arc not ifeftmrkable. The perennial va¬ 
rieties are increased by parting the roots. 

' K S. 


THE STOllY OF A PALIKAU. 

AN ALBANIAN SKETCH. 

“ Now, Stranger gentleman, as you at loanninn, during the reign of Ali 
have treated me with a bottle of capital Pasha. 

wine, and of course expect some return “ You have beard, no doubt, of AliV 
for your generosity, I will narrate a adniiraLiou for Greek women. I was 
strange circumstance that look place often despatched on his love crr.mds; but 


* 'file g’s in botanical nomenclature are pronounced hard. 
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never, never till this sin-burdened heart 
ceases to palpitate, shall I forget the. hor¬ 
rible fact which I now proceed torelatc. 

“ I was on guard before the harem one 
glorious midnight. The moon was shin¬ 
ing in a cloudless sky, as she nowhere 
shines but on the tombs of our patriot 
fathers, almost emulating the sun, but 
with splendour more softened and re¬ 
fined. Tile awful stillness of every thing 
around was broken but by the smothered 
tramp of ray fellow guards, and the voice 
of some watchful recluse slowly chanting 
the ‘ Kyric cleison’ in a neighbouring 
convent. The blue lake of loannina lay 
spread in glassy calmness before our feet, 
and reflected many a red watchiirc, burn¬ 
ing at intervals on the neighbouring 
heights. In the distance, the ancient 
forests of Perarna were just distinguish¬ 
able, and the clear unbroken outline of 
those frowning hills which surround our 
town and principality. 

" The low tinkling of a convent bell, 
and the shrill voice of the muezzin, like 
a spirit’s, calling ‘ To prayer, to prayer !’ 
had already announced the hour of mid¬ 
night, and we were preparing to rouse 
the relief guard, who soundly slept by a 
large fire, when a sudden and unnatural 
noise arose from within the wall of the 
harem. First we heard a piercing shriek; 
and in a moment numerous and hurried 
lights gleamed from the semi-transparent 
lattices. Amidst the confusion of voices 
and trampling of feet, the words of tlic 
Pash^ uttered in a loud and vehement 
tone of command, were fearfully pre¬ 
eminent : —> ‘ Guards 1 attention ! stop 
the traitor! There, there, do you not see 
his dress behind the citron- tMes ? Close 
the sluices, he is swiminin^^own the 
fall; quick—quick marlrags cap, — 
fire!’ Another low sbnek th^ed on the 
ear as this last ojrder was given; and in, 
a moment .the report of a hundred 
muskets rolled on the heavy air; their 
roar resounding from height to height in 
echoes less and less distinct, till it died 
away in the distance. 

"Till this moment we had been pas¬ 
sive listeners to the din of arms within 
the harem: but a pistol flash from the 
garden wall, and the fall of one of our 
companions dangerously wounded, ren¬ 
ders us now more interested in the 
scene. To prime our firelocks and 
level them was the work of one instant; 
in another a volley had been poured in 


[Lady's Afog. 

the direction whence the flash proceeded. 
We immediately searched every neigh¬ 
bouring spot with the greatest care; but 
not a branch was broken, not a blade of 
grass was disturbed, which might indicate 
by what path the fugitive had escaped. 

" The cause of this tumultuous scene 
was not long a matter of doubt. On the 
revious evening a beautiful Turkish girl 
ad been carried otf from a neighbouring 
village. When the ravishers arrived, 
she was musing by moonlight in her 
father’s garden, by the side of a ruined 
fountain, formed of u tablet richly sculp¬ 
tured ; and around the broken capitals 
and mutilated basso-relievos some deli¬ 
cate hand had entwined a fragrant honcy'- 
suckle. The checks of lauthc (such was 
the maiden’s name) emulated the divine 
p6fia of that garden. Hhc was hymning 
a song of love and constancy, when in 
an instant her form (you might have 
fancied it a Naiad’s) was seized *by the 
rude grasp of Albanian palikars. The 
whole party mounted their swift Arabians 
with the weeping girl; and in a few 
moments the moon-lit minaret of the 
village was lost in the distance. An 
hour’s sharp riding brought the palikars 
to loannina, and the beauteous lanthc 
was securely lodged in the harem of Ali. 

“Even the harem of Ali Pasha was not 
impregnable. This Turkish maiden had 
secretly loved a noble Greek (there is 
no accounting for love); and, though 
death would inevitably follow the dis¬ 
covery of such an affection, she loved 
him still. He for whom she thus 
hazarded life, gilded as it was with 
youthful halos of hope and happiness, 
in return for her constancy, attempted 
the difficult, nay, forlorn plan of her 
escape. A low knocking had been 
heard at one of those private entrances 
with which Turkish harems are fre¬ 
quently provided; and when the door was 
opened an aged woman stood before 
the slave who guarded it, and with 
a heavy purse of gold secured his silence 
and assistance. After the interchange of 
a few words, mysteriously uttered, the 
crone took her way in the direction of 
the inner court. Slowly and silently 
she stepped over the guard, who was 
fortunately buried in wine and slumber, 
and soon arrived at the corridor, whence 
the sleeping apartments of the ladies 
brmiched on on either side. 

** At the moment of lanthe’s consign- 
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ment to the harem, she had been placed 
in a separate apartment. Tier torn dress 
was removed, and slie was arrayed in all 
the splendour of an Eastern bride. 
Richest and softest perfumes breathed 
delicious odours from her hair ; and the 
semi-transparent satin of her dress was 
adjusted in the most graceful folds. But 
it was as thout;h u corpse had been 
adorned for the mockery of bridal 
festivity. She offered no resistance to 
the attendants; and soft music, in all the 
wild melody of the harp of the winds, 
begun her epithalamium. Maidens 
decked her with fresh flowers, and 
danced around her in congratulation; — 
she heard, she was conscious of uo more. 

“ Into this chamber did the crone pro¬ 
ceed with light and wary step. An old 
woman’s dress thrown oftj the noble 
Greek chieftain knelt at the feet of her 
he loved. O God ! what were his feel¬ 
ings on beholding the beauteous wreck! 
The object of his earliest, his only idol¬ 
atry, the fairy being he had passionately 
loved from childhood, was seated on the 
floor at the furthest corner of the apart¬ 
ment— now tearing her hair with fran¬ 
tic wildness, now relapsing into dull 
anri awful silence. tShe addressed her 
once loved Thodor us an enemy, and 
bi.. . into a paroxysm of mingled mad¬ 
ness and rage. 

“' Ha 1 ha! proud Pasha, the curse of 
a dying one be on thee! Avaunt! with 
thy messengers of evil—avaunt, I say, 
—will no one defend me?—Undone 
lanthe!’ ” 

She uttered a loud and fearful 
scream. The paroxysm was over; and 
the helpless lanthe, overcome by the 
exertion, sunk lifeless on the ground. 
Roused by the cry of his victim, AH 
rushed into the chamber, lanthe’s lover 
was not so romantic as to stand still and 
be shot: darting through a trellis at the 
other side of the room, he escaped just 
as AH entered. But bis disguise re¬ 
vealed the stratagem which bad obtained 
him admission into the harem. The 
Pasha had seen the old woman enter from 
the avenue that led to the eastern pos¬ 
tern, and the rest was tolerably dear. 
The guards were quickly aroused, and 
all the harem joined in the pursuit. 

** Meanwhile the cold night air revived 
lanthe, and, with reason, calmness re¬ 
turned. She saw all the fearful horrors 
of bei^ situation; herself the betrayer of 


her lover, who at that moment, perhaps, 
was vainly struji^ling his death struggle 
at the bottom of the Lake of loannina. 
Just then she heard the order to fire 
upon Thodor, and uttered that deep cry 
which a second time startled us at our 
posts. 

“ Fortunately, we were unable to over¬ 
take the fugitive; and AH, foaming with 
disappointed rage, ordered the guards 
who had admitted him to be sewn up 
in a sack, and thrown into the lake. 

" The morning sun now gilded the mi¬ 
narets and domes of loannina, pouring 
floods of crimson on the neighbouring 
heights; and the inhabitants began to 
enquire the causes of the uproar of the 

t irevions evening. The news spread from 
louse to house with surprising rapidity. 
Groups might be seen discussing the mat¬ 
ter in the public squares; and all the 
town was soon .informed of the unac¬ 
countable disappearance of a respectable 
Turkish maiden from her father’s house. ' 
Suspicions concerning her destination 
were freely whispered. Some kind of 
popularity is necessary to preserve even 
tyrants on their thrones; and AH per¬ 
ceived that the forcible abduction of a 
daughter of the prophet was a climax to 
his excesses which required some satis¬ 
factory cx[)Ianation. All the fiend of the 
man now came into action. He smoothed 
bis fox-like brow; proceeded to pay his 
morning meed of admiration to the pro¬ 
phet ; and then, like a devout Mussulman, 
returned home to administer justice, and 
to avenge public and private wrong. Ali 
reclined on his divan, propped by softest 
pillows, with pistols in his girdle, and a 
real DamiteS'ene suspended behind. Be¬ 
fore him ]iil^rc smead the spiral windings 
of bis i^ii^med chibouque. First, with 
a fearfui'iW'^1 on his countenance, he or- 
vdered the Turkish maiden to be brought 
before him. It fell to my lot to fetch her 
to the judgment-hall. You may have seen 
that beautiful ornament of Grecian rivers, 
the water-lily, rearing its noble stem, 
opening its petals to the morning sun, 
and exulting in the splendour which 
prompted the eulogium of him who ‘spake 
as never man spake.’ Perchance, too, you 
have seen it droop and wither beneath 
the sultry heat of noonday. Such was 
the change of lanthe. It were vmn to de¬ 
scribe her appearance— the languor of 
her once flasning ^e, the deadly pale¬ 
ness of her lips. She seemed to under- 
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stand my errand before I spoke; and, 
rising with perfect calmness, followed me 
to the presence of the Pasha. It was 
soon spread through the city that he had 
seized the lust maiden, and that she was 
now to be tried on a capital charge: ac¬ 
cordingly vast crowds assembled round 
the divan. The Pasha condescended to 
explain her crime. He expatiated on his 
jealonsy for the honour of the prophet, 
and for that pure law which punished 
with death all who ‘ encouraged the ad¬ 
dresses ’ ofiiifidels. It had been reported 
that the female now before him had been 
guilty of this shocking crime, and by pri¬ 
vate means he bad become convinced of 
the truth of his suspicions I It was his 
duty, therefore, to order her to he stoned 
alive in the midst of the public square. 

“ lanthc would have atiswcred, but she 
was instantly removed to a damp eell, 
while the necessary preparations were 
made for her execution. A large deep 
opening was made in the centre of the 
public square, and barriers were erected 
to prevent tlic pressure of the crowcls. 
Tin: hour of noonday had already been 
proclaimed by the muezzin; and an univer¬ 
sal buzz through the assembled multitude 
announced the approach of the criminal. 
All simnltaneoibly rushed forward to 
catch a view of her form j and jests, and 
tears, and ribaldr}', and sighs, were fear¬ 
fully intermingled. lanthc advanced with 
a firm step, habited in sackcloth, her 
hands tied behind her, and her long veil 
doaling on‘the wind. Breathless silence 
succeeded as she arrived at her ready- 
formed tomb. Being myself on guard, I 
was suiliciently near to oliserve a luuiSIcd 
form whisper to the criminiil, as she 
passed: ‘ You may yet be h|^ — leap 
over !' But she seemed to t^ m j^notice 
of the words, and inuved|<^^]|yitliout 
making any visible sign in returni- 

“ Now came the ciima.xof this horrible 
scene. The Malioinednn law allows Ar¬ 
sons found guilty of the crime for the 
ialse imputation of which lanthe was 
about to suffer, to save their lives by 
leaping over the trench. Were they to 
avail themselves of this privilege, every 
devout worshipper.of the prophet would 
spit at them, and spurn them; but still 
they would.be saved from destruction. 
Each person present stood on the tip- 
tD<'4>f expectation, to witness the con- 
■duct of the>TuckUh maiden. She raised 
her unbound hands to heaven, leaped 


convulsively into the air, and fell at the 
bottom of the grave. An executioner 
descended, and tore offher veil, thus ex¬ 
posing her to the unholy gaze of the 
multitude; and in an instant a thousand 
reckless barbarians began to pelt her 
with pebbles and dust. She appeared 
bruised, hut at lirst nut materially injured; 
afterwards larger stones were thrown upon 
her, and her gore bespattered the sides of 
the horrible tomb. Earth seemed to 
refuse the innocent blood. At last an 
aged man, bending under the weight of 
infirmities, and evidently tottering on the 
verge of another world, drew near to the 
scene of execution. ‘ Her father, her fa¬ 
ther ! ’ was whispered among the mnlti- 
titndc, and ail retired at siuht of his 
patriarchal appearance and afflicted con¬ 
dition. His friends had in vain attempted 
to dissuade him from the wild project 
of being present at his daughter’s death. 
He only answered, ‘ They have destroyed 
the blooming branches, let them take the 
withering stem.’ When he looked at 
the crushed thing lying beneath him, and 
thought of the once beautiful (laugiiter 
who had laughed away the cares of age, 
and tended his sick-bed, and increased 
his every pleasure tenfold, exhausted na¬ 
ture g.'ive way, and he fell lifeless into 
the grave. A palikar roughly drew him 
out, his white beard all besmeared with 
the gore of his child, and some bystanders 
removed him from the spot. At length 
the scene of blood was over, — lanthc’s 
sufferings were terminated by death. Tlie 
grave was immediately filled up; and you 
would little think that beneath yonder 
spot, where the picturesque group of 
children are playing, and the young olive 
trees bloom, her crushed bones moulder, 
u^Murked by monumental stone, and un¬ 
recorded, save in the memory of some 
Ailiuniari palikar. 

“ The grey hairs of her father were 
soon brought with sorrow to the grave; 
and, as to her lover, — he was never 
heard of afterwards.” • * 

• * # * 

“ Now, my dear Gubbins, you have spun 
a good yarn. Stop! — it is a yarn from 
beginning to end. Do you recollect me? 

« S * * • niy friend, who, in the 
name of good fortune, ever expected to 
see you at loanniiia?” • * 

* ) * . * * 

Most courteous reader, I presented to a 
person, deponing to be an AlbaniSn pali- 
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kar, two bottles of best Chian wine, and dual to whom 1 listened; for ** can any 
received in return the above relation, on good come out of* such a “ Nazareth?** 
legitiniateT principles of exchange; not The honourable and learned Mr. G., how- 
doubting but that I should immortalise ever, has relieved my fears, by assuring 
myself, story, and palikar, by the inser- me, that he received his story from an Al- 
tion of this account in the Lady’s Maga- banian palikar. I offer it, therefore, with 
zine ! While thus indulging in fairy greater confidence to thee; and should it 
visions of immortality, and laudatory no- afford some interest, I shall be wellsntis- 
tices from the weekly papers, I uniortu- fied. And now, reader, farewell! May 
natcly made the awkward discovery to your shadow never be less ! 
which I have already adverted; namely, H. C. S. 

that Timothy Obadiah Gubbins, Esquire, -- Chawbert^ LincobCs Inn, 

late of Trin. Coll. Cainb., was the indivi- 


Hetiieto of llitfrotuit, ^iwt m. 

CoL'KT Rojieut or Pabis. By Sir Waller daughter to boot ,* and born when the 
Scott. Greek Imperialists were a rich, [icaceablc. 

We are happy to find that the public, and wcH-bchaved people. Anna and her 
instead of losing Sir W^nlter Scott, a ca- father Alexius were roused from their 
laniity with which they were threatened literary studies first by the invasion of, 
last spring, are about to gain a new work Robert Guiscurd, the Norman Duke of 
from his pen. In order to secure the Calabria, who, with fiRcen thousand men, 
copyright, it is printed siimiltancously in defeated an army of a hundred and 
this country and in America; for that sixty thousand people whom the ein- 
purpose, the proof-sheets are regularly peror armed by way of defence; and 
transmitted across the Atlantic. An ex- then by the rabble-rout of the first cru- 
tracc from one of them has by some sade, who swarmed under the wails of 
s found its way into the National Constantinople like still-increasing flights 
Ga-,..lte, a literary American paper, and of locusts. It it impossible to imagine a 
has been reprinted in the Alhenaum, from quiet studious city, emperor, and princess 
which we do not scruple to copy it for more thoroughly annoyed than by sucli 
the entertainment ofour fair readers, who a visitation; the more politely they de- 
should be informed that !Sir Walter has nieaned themselves, the more rude be- 
not yet coin|)leted his Romance. came their guests; the more they soothed 

Tliree very celebrated Roberts were and coaxed, the more their visitants 
engaged in the first crusade, the era of raged and roared. Can we wonder that 
Sir Walter’s romance: the gallant Robert Alexius used every possible means to 
of Normandy, great uncle to Richard ensure thetl* de{)artiirc; or that the fair 
Ceeur de Lion, and who may be consi- Anna .,,vi|i|)crated their ill behaviour 
dcred in character as a first editioi^f throu|fe.|ai^ pages of Greek nianu- 
that far-famed hero, saving that he iron script wish to translate, and in 

Jerusalem, which Richard never did; i^armevterms than would appear pleasing 
Robert, Count of Flanders, and Robert tathe curs of blue belies of the present 
Guiscard; whether one of these person- dl^? Anna, supported by her mother, 
ages be Sir Waiter’s hero we cannot dc- fcR h strong desire to be named her 
termine; but the first bears all the quali- father’s successor in the empire; but her 
fications on which Sir Walter deiighteth ambitious vagaries were restrained by 
to dwtll, and wc trust will shine in his her spirited brother John, who, without 
pages, if not as the nominal hero, (who is using any further harshness in the case, 
often but the peg on which the great poet reconintcnded his sister to confine herself 
hangs his narrative,} as something far to the bounds of a certain convent, where 
better — one of his noble dramatic por- in due time she finished both her life and 
traitures. Our extracts introduce us to her fifteen books on the reign and actions 
Anna Comnena, a blue and a beauty of of her father the Emperor Alexius 
thc twelfth century and an emperor’s nenus. Eight Of these books were pub- 

VOl* IV. 
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lished in Holland in 1610, and the whole 
fifteen in 1670, with a Latin version and 
historical notes by the learned Du Fresne. 
Anna Comnena has been accused of re¬ 
presenting her father in a better light 
than the Latin historians, who have al¬ 
most all described him as a treacherous 
and dishonest man; but, as Vossius has 
observed, the Latin historians have spoken 
of a Greek emperor worse than he de¬ 
served ; and the Princess Anna has been 
more indulgent to the character of her 
father than the strict laws of history 
ought to permit. However the critics 
may blame her partiality, and her turgid 
theatrical style, the historical books of the 
Princess Anna arc great treasures, as they 
throw liglit on the manners and costume 
of that dark age; and thus afford more 
valuable information than can be ga¬ 
thered from the mere military history 
of any country, although correct in its 
detail. 

The Conineni were, after all, a noble 
' line of princes, and produced some gallant 
warriors, as well as philosophic writers; 
nor were they of mushroom origin, like 
some emperors whom the elective fran¬ 
chise, exercised by the good people of 
Constantinople, often raised to the 
throne of the Cmsars. The father of 
Anna, Alexius Conmenus, was the son of 
a former emperor, Isaac, although not his 
immediate successor. The brother of 
Anna, Calo-Johanncs, or John the Hand¬ 
some, was, what is rather extraordinary 
for a man celebrated for his beauty, good 
for something, and kept Turks, Iluns, and 
Tartars (he was not plagued by crusaders) 
fairly at bay; winning many victories in 
the course of a reign of twenty-five years. 
He died of an accident that befel him in 
hunting, and left his crown ta his son 
Manuel, who was fierce and but, 

according to the Latin histat^^,'r|dr^d- 
fully treacherous ; for the eaSteriK^phre 
being again overrun with crusaders^tmder 
the command of Conrad the Third, eid- 
peror of Germany, and Roger, king' of 
Sicily; Manuel is accused of selling them 
fiour mixed with lime, with the evil intent 
of poisoninj^ the armv of the cross; for 
which the king of Sicily made war on him. 
Alack! had Ring Roger ever lived in 
London, and had he been fed on bakers’ 
bread, he would have been thankful that 
the Constantinopolitan mealmen, with 
the ^p^or at their head, put nothing 
worse in ius flour; but it seems the fierce 


Norman barbarian did not understand 
tricks upon travellers. The line of the 
Comneni reigned in Constantinople from 
the middle of the eleventh century to 
the beginning of the thirteenth. The Va¬ 
rangian battle-axe men, who were the 
life-guardsmen of the emperors, were 
supposed to be Saxon emigrants from the 
field of Hastings. The Emperor Alexius 
commenced his reign in 1081, and died 
in 1118. The family of Comneni were 
remarkable for tlieir personal beauty. 

The following is the extract to which 
we have alluded at the commencement 
of our notice; — 

This lecture carried the tutor and the pupil 
so far as to the side-door, and thence in¬ 
ducted them into a species of antc-rooni, from 
which Achilles led his Varangian forward, 
until a pair of folding-doors, opening into 
what proved to be a principal apartment of 
the palace, exhibited to the rough-hewn na¬ 
tive of the north a sight equally new and 
surprising. 

It was an apartment of the Palace of the 
Bloquernal, dedicated to the special service 
of the beloved daughter of the Emperor 
Alexius, the Princess Anna Comnena, known 
to our times by her literary talents, which 
record the history of her father’s reign. She 
was seated, the queen and sovereign of a lite¬ 
rary circle, such as an imperial princess por- 
phyrogenita, or born in the sacred purple 
cbatnl^r itself, could assemble in those days; 
and a glance around will enable us to form 
an idea of her guests or companions. 

The literary Princess herself bad tlie bright 
eye, straight features, and comely and pleas¬ 
ing manners, w'hich all would have allowed 
to the Emperor’s daughter, even if she could 
not have been, with severe truth, said to have 
possessed them. She was placed upon a 
small bench or sofa, the fair sex here not 
being permitted to recline, as was the fhshion 
of the Roman ladies. A table before her 
wi^Joaded with books, plants, herbs, and 
drawings. She sat on a slight elevation, and 
those who enjoyed the intimacy of tlie Prin¬ 
cess, or to whom she wished to speak in par¬ 
ticular, were allowed, during such sublime 
colloquy, to rest their knees on the little dais, 
or elevat^ place where her chair found its 
station, in a posture half standing half kneel¬ 
ing. Hiree other seats of different heights 
were placed on tlie dais, and under the same 
canopy of state which overshadowed that of 
the Princcss Anna. 

The first, which strictly resembled her own 
chair in sue and convenience, was once de¬ 
signed for her husband, Nieephorus Brien- 
nius. He wi» said to entertain or affect the 
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greatest respect for his- wife’s erudition^ 
though the courtiers were of opinion he would 
have liked to absent himself from her evening 
parties more frequently than was particularly 
agreeable to the Princess Anna and her im- 

i )erial parents. Ibis was partly cxpliiined 
>y the private tattle of the raurt, which 
averred that the Princess Anna Comnena 
had been more beautiful when slic was less 
learned; and tliat, though still a line woman, 
she had somewhat lost the charms of her 
person, as she became enriched in her mind. 

To atone for the lowly fashion of the scat 
of Nicephorus liriennius, it w'as placed as 
near to his princess as it could possibly be 
edged by the ushers, so that she might not 
lose one hxik of her handsome spouse, nor 
he tlie least particle of wisdom whicli might 
drop from the lips of his erudite consort. 

Two other seats of lionour, or rather 
thrones, — for they had footstools placed for 
the support of the feet, rests for the anns, and 
embroidered pillows for the comfort of the 
back, not to mention the glories of the out¬ 
spreading canopy,--were destined for the 
imperial couple, who frequently attended 
their daughter’s studies, w'liich she prosecuted 
in public in the way we have intimated- On 
such occasions the Empress Irene enjoyed 
the triumph peculiar to the mother of an 
accomplished daughter; while Alexius, as it 
might happen, sometimes listened with com¬ 
placence to the rehearsal of his own exploits 
in the inllated language of the princess, and 
si- Jtimes mildly nodded over her dialogues 
upon tile mysteries of philosophy with the 
patriarch Zosimus and other sages. 

All riiese four distinguished seats, for the 
persons of the imperial family, were occupied 
at the moment which we have described, 
excepting that which ought to have been 
filled by Nicephorus Briennius, the husband 
of the fair Anna Comnena. To his negli¬ 
gence and absence was perhaps owing tlie 
angry spot on the brow of his fair bride. 
Beside her on the platform wore two white- 
robed nymphs of her household; female 
slaves, in a word, who reposed themsel]^ on 
their knees on cusliions, when tlieir assist¬ 
ance was not wanted as a species of living" 
book-desks, to support and extend the parch¬ 
ment rolls, in which the princess recorded 
her own wisdom, or from which she quoted 
that of others. One of tliese young mddens, 
called Astarte, was so distinguished as a eali- 
grapher, or beautiful writer of various alpha¬ 
bets and languages, that she narrowly escaped 
being sent as a present to the Caliph (who 
could neither read nor write), at a time when 
it was necessary to bribe him into peace. 
Violauto, usually called the Muse, the other 
attendant of the princess, a mistress of the 
vocal mni ^Instrumental art of music, was 


actually sent in a compliment to soothe the 
temper of Robert Ouiscord, the archduke 
of Apulia, who, being aged and stone-deaf, 
and the girl under ten years old at the time, 
returned tlie valued present to the imperial 
donor, and, with the selfishness which was 
one of that wily Norman’s characteristics, 
desired to have some one sent him who could 
contribute to his pleasure, instead of a ttvang- 
ling, sf|uaUjng infant. 

Beneath these elevated seats Uierc sate, or 
reposed on tlie fioor of tlie hall, such favour¬ 
ites as were adinttte<l. The Patriarch Zosi- 
mus, and one or two old men, were piTmitted 
the use of certain lowly stools, which were 
the only seats prepared for the learned mem¬ 
bers of the princess’s evening parties, as they 
would have been called in our days. As for 
the younger magnates, the honour of being 
permitted to join the imperial conversadou 
was expected to render them far superior to 
the paltry accommodation of a joint-stool. 
Five or six courtiers, of difl'erent dress and 
ages, might compose the party, who either 
stood or relieved their posture by kneeling 
along the verge of an adorned fountain, which 
shed a mist of such very small rain as to dis¬ 
pel almost insensibly, cooling tlio fragrant 
breeze which breathed from the fiowers and 
shrubs, that were so disposed as to send a 
waste of sweets around. One goodly old 
man, named Michael Agclastcs, big, burly, 
and dressed like an ancient cynic pliilosopber, 
was disUiiguisbcd by assuming, in a great 
measure, the ragged garb and mad bearing 
of tlie stoic, and by his inflexible practice of 
Uie strictest ceremonies exigible by tlic im¬ 
perial family. He was known by an affect¬ 
ation of cynical principle and language, and 
of republican philosophy, strangely contra¬ 
dicted by his practical deference to the great. 
It was wonderful how long this man, m>w 
sixty years old and upwards, disdained to 
avail himself of the accustomed privilege of 
loaning or supporting his limbs, and wit)i 
what regularity he maintained eitlter the 
standfagat^ure or that of absolute kneeling; 

t^jp^pras so much liis usual attitude, 
tpt acquired among bis court friends tl>e 
narnd'^^of Elephantos, or the Elephant, bc- 
eausc the ancients had an idea that the balf- 
raosoning animal, as it is called, lias joints 
incapable of kneeling down. 

** Yet I have seen them kneel when I was 
in the country of the Gymnosophista,” said 
a person present on tlie evening of llerc- 
ward’s introduction. 

<< To take up his master on his shoulders? 
so will ours,” said the patriarch Zmamiis, 
with the slight sneer which was the nearest 
advance to a .sarcasm that the etiquette of the 
Greek court permitted; for on all or^inaiy 
occasions it would not have oQead^ the 
tt 2 
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presence more surely, literally to have dravm 
a poniard, than to exchange a repartee in the 
imperial circle. Even the sarcasm, such as 
it was, would have been thought censurable 
by that ceremonious court in any but the 
patriarch, to whose high rank some licence 
was allowed. 

Just as he had thus far oflendcd decorum, 
Achilles Tatius and his soldier, Ilcreward, 
entered the apartment. The former bore 
himself with even more tlian a usual degree 
of courtliness, as even to set his own good, 
breeding olT by a comparison with the inex¬ 
pert bearing of his follower; while, never¬ 
theless, he had a secret pride in exhibiting, 
as one under his own immediate and distinct 
command, a man whom he was accustomed 
to consider as one of the finest soldiers in the 
army of Alexius, whether appearance or 
reality were to be considered. 

Some astonishment followed the abrupt 
entrance of the new comers. Achilles in¬ 
deed glided into the presence with the easy 
and quiet extremity of respect which inti¬ 
mated his habitude in these regions; but 
^,Hereward started on bis entrance, and per¬ 
ceiving himself in company of the court, 
hastily strove to remedy his disorder, llis 
commander, throwing round a scarce visible 
shrug of apology, made then a confidential 
and monitory sign to Ilcreward to mind his 
conduct. What he meant was, that he should 
doff his helmet, and fall prostrate on tlie 
ground. But the Anglo-Saxon, unaccus¬ 
tomed to interpret obscure inferences, natu¬ 
rally thought of his military duties, and 
advanced in front of the emperor, as when 
he rendered his military homage. He made 
reverence with his knee, lialf touched liis cap, 
and tlien, recovering and sliouldcring his axe, 
stood in advance of the imperidl chair, as if 
on duty as a sentinel. 

A gentle smile of surprise went round the 
circle as they gazed on the manly appearance, 
and somewhat unceremonious but martial 
deportment, of the northern soldier. The 
various spectators around consufted the Em¬ 
peror's face, not knowing wheth^'thi^ w^e 
to take tlie intrusive manner of the.^aran- 
gian’s entrance as matter of ill-breeding, and 
manifest their horror, or whetlier they ought 
rather to consider the bearing of the life- 
guardsman as indicating blunt and manly 
zeal, and therefore to Ira received with ap¬ 
plause. 

It was some little time ere the Emjieror 
recovered himself sufficiently to strike a 
key-note, as was usual upon such occasions. 
Alexius Coinmenus had been wrapt for a 
moment into some species of slumber, or at 
least id^sence of mind. Out of this he had 
been startled by the sudden appearance of 
the Varangian; for though he was accus¬ 


tomed to commit the outer guards of the 
palace to this trusty corps, yet the deformed 
blacks, whom we have mentioned, and who 
sometimes rose to be ministers of state and 
commanders of armies, were, on all ordinary 
occasions, intrusted with the guard of the 
interior of the palace. Alexius, therefore, 
awakened from his slumber, and the military 
phrase of his daughter still ringing in Lis 
ears as slie was reading a description from 
the great historical work, in which she had 
detailed the conflicts of bis reign, felt some¬ 
what unprepared for the entrance and mili¬ 
tary deportment of one of the Saxon guard, 
wiUi wliom he was accustomed to associate, 
in general, scenes of blows, danger, and 
death. 

After a troubled glance around, his look 
rested oJi Achilles Tatius. “ Why here,” he 
said, “ trusty follower ? why this soldier liere 
at this time of night? ” Here, of course, was 
the moment fur niwlelling the visages, rei^is ad 
exemjdum; but, ere the Patriarch could frame 
his countenance into devout apprehension of 
danger, Achilles Tatius had spoken a word 
or two, which reminded Alexius’s memory 
tliat the soldier had been brought there by his 
own special orders. Ob, ay! true, good 
fellows,” said he, smoothing his troubled 
brow: “ we had forgot that passage among 
the cares of state.” He then spoke to the 
Varangian with a countenance more frank, 
and a heartier accent, than he used to his 
courtiers; fur, to a despotic monarch, a fiuth- 
ful life-guardsman is a person of confidence, 
while an officer of high rank is always in 
some degree a subject of distrust. — “ Ha! ” 
said he, “ our worthy Anglo-Danc, how 
fares he ? ” This unceremonious sahitatioii 
surprised all but him to whom it was ad¬ 
dressed. Ilcreward answered, accompany¬ 
ing his words with a military obeisance wliich 
partook of heartiness rather than reverence, 
with a loud unsubdued voice, which startled 
the presence still more that the language was 
Saxon, which these foreigners always use, 
“ Woes hael, Xaisarmirrigitnd macktigk ! 
thati>is. Be of good health, stout and .mighty 
Emperor. The Emperor, with a smile of 
intelligence, to show he could speak to his 
guards in their own foreign language, re¬ 
plied, by the well-known counter-signal — 
'•Dmkh^ir' 

Immedi^cly a page brought a silver gob¬ 
let of wine. The emperor put his lips to it, 
though he scarce tasted the liquor; then com¬ 
manded it to be lianded to Hereward, and 
bade the soldier drink. The Saxon did not 
wait till he was desired a second time, but 
took off the contents without hesitation. A 
gentle smile, decorous as the presence re¬ 
quired, passed over the assembly, at a f^t 
which, though by no means won^rful in a 
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hyperborean, seemed prodigious in tlie esti¬ 
mation of the moilcratc Greeks. Alexins 
himself laughed more loudly tlian his cour¬ 
tiers thought might be becoming on their 
part; and mustering what few words of Va¬ 
rangian he possessed, which he eked out with 
Greek, demande<l of his life-guanlsman — 
“ Well, my bold Briton, or Edward, as men 
call thee, dost tliou know the flavour of that 
wine ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered the Varangian, without 
change of countenance; ” 1 tasted it once 
before at Laodicea—— ” 

Here his officer, Achilles Tatius, became 
sensible that his soldier approached delicate 
ground; and in vain endeavoured to gain 
his attention, in order that he might furtively 
convey to him a hint to be silent, or at le.ast 
take heed what he said in such a presence. 
Blit the soldier, who, with proper military 
<ibscrvancc, continued to have Ids eye and 
attention fixed on the emperor, as the prince 
whom he was bound to answer or to serve, 
saw none of the hints which Achilles at length 
sufTered to become so broad, that Zosimus 
.and the Proto-spathaire exchanged expressive 
glances, as calling on each other to notice the 
by-play of the leader of the Varangians. 

In the mean while, the dialogue between 
the emperor and bis soldier continued; —’ 
“ How,” said Alexius, “ did this draught 
rcjisli, compared with tlie former? ’’ 

' There is fairer company here, my liege, 
till ■ that of the Arabian archers,” answered 
Tlereward, with a look and bow instinctive 
of good breeding: “ nevertliless, there lacks 
tlie flavour which the heat of the sun, the 
dust of the combat, with the fatigue of wield¬ 
ing such a weapon as this (advancing his axe), 
for eight hours together, give to a cup of rare 
wine." 

“ Another deficiency there might be,” said 
Agelastes the Elephant, of whom we have 
already spoken, “provided I am pardoned 
hinting at it,” he added, with a look to the 
throne, — “ it might Imj the smaller siw of 
the cup compared with that at Laodicel.” 

“ By Taranis, you say true! ’* answered 
the life-guardsman: “ at Laodicea I used 
my helmet.” 

Let us sec the cups compared together, 
good friend,” said Agelastes, continuing his 
raillery, “ that we may be sure thou hast not 
swallowed the present goblet; for I thought, 
from the manner of the draught, there was a 
chance of its going down with its contents.” 

“ There are some things which I do not 
easily swallow,” answered the Varangian, in 
a calm and indiflerent tone; “ but tlicy must 
come from a younger and more active man 
than you.” 

The company again smiled to each other, 
as if to hint that the philosopher, though also 


parcel wit by profession, hod the worst of tfao 
encounter. 

The Emperor at the same time interfered 
—• “ Nor did 1 send for thee hither, good 
fellow, to be baited by idle taunts.” 

Here Agelastes sliruiik back in the circle, 
as a hound that has iKsm rebuked by the 
huntsman for babbling; and the Princess 
Anna Comnena, who had iiulic.ated by her 
fair features a certain degree of impatience, 
at length spoke — “ Will it then please you, 
my imperial and much-beloved father, to 
inform those blessed with admission to the 
Muses’ temple, for wliat it is Uiat you have 
ordered this soldier to be tliis night admitted 
to a place so far above his rank in life ? Per¬ 
mit me to say, we ought not to waste, in fri¬ 
volous and silly jests, the time which is sacred 
to the welfare of the empire, as every moment 
of your leisure must ho.” 

“ Our daughter speaks wisely,” said the 
Empress Irene, who, like most mothers who 
do not possess much talent themselves, and 
arc not very c.apiiblc of estimating it in others, 
was, nevertheless, a great admirer of her 
favourite daughter’s accomplishments, and 
ready to draw them out on nil occasions. 
“ Permit me to remark, that in tliis divine 
and selected jialaeu of tlie Muses, dedicated 
to the studies of our well-beloved and highly- 
gifted daughter, whose pen will preserve your 
reputation, our most im]>erial husb<and, till 
tlie desolation of the universe, .and which 
enlivens and delights this society, the very 
fiower of the wits of our sublime court; — 
permit me to say, tliat we have, merely by 
admitting a single life-guardsman, given our 
conversation the cliaractcr of that which dis¬ 
tinguishes a barrack.” 

Now the Emperor Alexius Comnenus had 
the same feeling with many an honest man in 
ordinary life when his wife begins a long 
oration, especially as the Empress Irene did 
not always retain the observance consistent 
with his awful rule and right supremacy, al¬ 
though esp^ally severe in exacting it from 
all others, in reference to her lord. 'X'here- 
forc, though he had felt some pleasure in 
gaining a short release from the monotonous 
recitation of the princess’s history, he now 
saw the necessity of resuming it, or of listen¬ 
ing to the matrimonial eloquence of the em¬ 
press. He sighed, therefore, as hd said, “ I 
crave your pardon, good our imperial spouse, 
and our daughter bom in tlie purple cham¬ 
ber. 1 remember roe, our most amiable and 
accomplished daughter, that last night you 
wished to know the particulars of the battle 
of Laodicea, with tlic heathenish Arabs, 
whom heaven confound! And for certain 
considerations which moved ourselves to 
add other enquiries to our own recollection, 
Achilles Tatius, our roost trusty follower, 
H 3 
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\ras commissioned to introduce into this 
place one of those soldiers under bis com¬ 
mand, being such a one whose courage and 
presence of mind could best enable him to 
remark what passed around him on that re¬ 
markable and bloody day. And this I suppose 
to be the nuuli brought to us for that pur¬ 
pose.” 

“ If I am permitted to speak, and live,” 
answered the Follower, « your imperial higls. 
ness, with those divine princesses, whose 
name is to us as tliose of blessed saints, have 
in your presence the flower of my Anglo- 
Danes, or whatsoever unbaptized name is 
given to my soldiers. He is, as I may say, a 
barbarian of barbarians; for, altlioiigh in 
birtli and breeding unfit to soil with iiis feet 
the carpet of this precinct of accoraplisliment 
and eloquence, he is so brave — so trusty — 
so devotedly attached — and so unhesitat¬ 
ingly zealous, tliat”~- 

“ Enough, good Follower,” said the Em¬ 
peror ; “ let us only know that he is cool and 
observant, not confused and fluttered during 
close battle, as we have sometimes observed 
in you and other great commanders — and, 
to s()eak truth, have even felt in our imperial 
self on extraordinary occasions: which diifer- 
eiice in man’s constitution is not owing to 
any inferiority of courage, but, in us, to a 
certain consciousness of the importance of 
our own safety to tlie welfare of the whole, 
and to a feeling of the number of duties which 
at once devolve on us. Speak then, and 
speak quickly, Tatius; for I discern that our 
dearest consort, and our thrice-fortunatc 
daughter, born in the imperial chamber of 
purple, seem to wax somewhat impatient.” 

“ Hereward,” answered 'I'atius, “ is as 
composed and observant in battle as another 
in a festive dance. The dust of war is tlic 
breath of his nostrils; and he will prove his 
worth in combat against any four others 
(Varangians excepted) who shall term them¬ 
selves your lin^terial Highness’s bravest ser¬ 
vants.” , 

Follower,” sold the Emperorj with a dis¬ 
pleased look and tone, “ instead of instruct¬ 
ing these poor ignorant barbarians in the rules 
and civilisation of our enlightened empire, 
you foster, by such boastful words, the idle 
pride and fury of their temper, which hurries 
them into brawls with the legions of other 
foreign countries, and even breeds quarrels 
among themselves.” 

If my mouth may be opened in the way 
of most humble excuse,” aaid the Follower, 
** I would presume to reply, that I but an 
hour hence talked with this poor ignorant 
Anglo-Dane, on the paternal care with which 
the Imperial Majesty of Greece regards the 
preservation of tiutt concord which unites the 
followers of bis standard, and how desirous 


be is to promote that harmony, more espe¬ 
cially amongst the various nations who have 
the happiness to serve you, in spite of the 
blood-thirsty quarrels of the Franks, and other 
northern men, who are never free from civil 
broil. 1 think the poor youth’s understand¬ 
ing can bear witness to thus much in my be- 
lialf.” He then looked towards Hereward, 
who gravely inclined his head in token of 
assent to what his captain said. His excuse 
thus ratified, Achillesprocceded in his apology 
more firmly. “ What 1 have said even now 
was spoken without consideration; for, in¬ 
stead of pretending that this Hereward would 
face four of your Imperial Highness’s ser¬ 
vants, I ought to have said, that he was will¬ 
ing to defy six of your lmjH.‘rial Majesty’s 
most deadly enemies, and permit them to 
choose every circumstance of time, arms, and 
place of combat.” 

“ That hath a better sound,” said the Em¬ 
peror ; “ and, in truth, for the information of 
my dearest daughter, who piously lias under¬ 
taken to record the things which I liave been 
the blessed means of doing for the empire, I 
earnestly wish that slie should remember, 
that though the sword of Alexius hath not 
slept in its sheatli, yet he hath never sought 
his own aggrandisement of fame at the price 
of bloodshed among his subjects.” 

“ I trust,” said Anna Comnena, “ that in 
my humble sketch of tlie life of the princely 
sire from whom 1 deri\c my existence, I have 
not forgotten to notice his love of peace and 
care fur the lives of Ills soldiery, and abhor¬ 
rence of the bloody manners of the heretic 
Franks, as one of his most distinguishing 
characteristics. ” 

Assuming then an attitude more com¬ 
manding, as one who was about to claim tbo 
alteiilion of the company, the Princess in¬ 
clined licr head gently around to the audience, 
and taking a roll of parchment from the fair 
amanuensis, which she had, in a most beauti¬ 
ful handwriting, engrossed to her mistress’s 
dictation, Anna Comnena prepared to read 
its contents. 

At this moment the eyes of the Princess 
rested for an instant on the barbarian Here¬ 
ward, to whom she designed this greeting;— 

V^iant barbarian, of whom my fancy re¬ 
calls some memory, as if in a dream, thou 
art now to hear a work, which, if the author 
be put into comparison with the subject, 
might be likened to a portrait of Alexander, 
in executing which some inferior dauber has 
usurped the pencil of Apelles; but which 
essay, however it may appear unwordiy of 
the subject in the eyes of many, must yet 
command some envy in those who candidly 
consider its contents, and the difficulty of 
portraying the great personage concerning 
whom it is written. Still, 1 pray thee, give-- 
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tluae attention to what I have now to read, 
since this account of the battle of Laodicea, 
the details thereof being }>riucipally derived 
from his Imperial Highness, iny excellent 
fattier, from ttic altogether valiant Proto- 
spathaire, his iiivinciiile general, together 
with Achilles Tatius, the faithful Follower 
of our victorious Emperor, may, nevertheless 
be in some circumstances inaccurate. Fur 
it is to be thought that the high offices of 
those great coinnuinders retained them at a 
distance from some particularly active parts 
of the fray, in order ttiat they might have 
more cool and accurate opportunity to form 
a judgment upon the whole, and transmit 
their orders, without being disturbed by any 
thoughts of personal safety. Even so, brave 
barbarian, in the art of embroidery (marvel 
not that we are a proficient in tliat mechani¬ 
cal process, since it is patronised fiy Minerva, 
wliose studies we affect to follow) we reserve 
to ourselves tlic superintendence of the entire 
well, and commit to our maidens and others 
the execution of particular parts. Thus, in 
ttie same manner, thou valiant Varangian, 
being engaged in the very thickest of tlic 
affray before Laodicea, mayst point out to us, 
the unworthy Iiistorianof so renowned a war, 
those chances wliicli befell wliere man fought 
hand to hand, and where the fate of war was 
decided by tlie edge of tlie sword. There¬ 
fore dread not, thou bravest of the axe men 
to w horn w^ owe that victory, and so many 
oth , to correct any mistake or misappre¬ 
hension which we may have been led into 
concerning the details of that glorious 
event.’’ 

“ IVIadame,” said the Varangian, ** I shall 
attend with diligcuee to what your Highness 
may be pleased to read to me; although, as 
to presuming to blame the history of a prin¬ 
cess born in the purple, far be sucli a pre¬ 
sumption from me; still less would it be¬ 
come a barbaric Varangian to pass a judg¬ 
ment on the military conduct of the Emperor 
by whom he is liberally paid, or of the com¬ 
mander by whom be is well treated. Before 
an action, if our advice is required, it is ever 
faithfully tendered; but, according to my 
rough wit, our censure after the field is fought 
would be more invidious than useful. Touch- 
ing the Pruto-spathaire, if it be the duty of 
a general to absent himself from close action, 

I can safely say, or swear, were it necessary, 
that the invincible commander was never 
seen by me within a javelin’s cast of aught 
that looked like danger.”* 

’This speech, boldly and bluntly delivered, 
had a general effect on the company present 
The Emperor himself, and Achilles Tatius, 
looked like men who had got off from a 
danger better than they expected. The 
Froto-spattiaire laboured to conceal a move¬ 


ment of resentment Agelastes whispered 
to the Patriarch, near whom lie was placed, 
“ Tbc northern battle-axe lacks neither point 
nor edge.” 

“ Hush ! " said Zosimus, “ let us hear 
how this is to end; the princess is about to 
speak.” 

The voice of the northern soldier, though 
modified by feelings of respect to the em¬ 
peror, and even attachment to his captain, 
iiad more of a tone of blunt sincerity, never¬ 
theless, than was usually heard by the sacred 
echoes of (he imperial palace; and though 
the I’rlnccss Anna Comnena began to tliink 
that she had invoked ttie o]iinion of a severe 
judge, she w-as sensible, at the same time, by 
the deference of his manner, that Jiis respect 
w'as of a character more real, and his ap¬ 
plause, should she gain it, would prove moro 
truly flattering than the gilded assent of the 
whole court of her father. She gazed witti 
some surprise and attention on Here ward, 
already described ns a very handsome young 
man, and felt the natural desire to please, 
which is easily created in the mind towards 
a fine person of the oilier sex. Ills attitude* 
was easy and bold, but neither clownish nor 
uncoiirtly, 1 lis title of a barbarian placed 
him at once free from the forms of civilised 
life and tlic rules of artificial politeness. But 
his character for valour, and ttie noble sclf- 
confidence of his bearing, gave him a deeper 
interest than would have been acquired by a 
mure studied and anxious address, or an ex¬ 
cess of reverential awe. 

In short, the Princess Anna Comnena, 
high in rank os she was, and bom in the im¬ 
perial purple, wliich she herself deemed the 
first of all attributes, felt herself, neverthe¬ 
less, in preparing to resume the recitation of 
her history, moro anxious to obtain the ap¬ 
probation of this rude soldier than that of all 
the rest of tlic courteous audience. She knew 
them well, it is true, and felt nowise solicit¬ 
ous about the applause which the daughter 
of the emperor was sure to receive witli full 
hands from those of the Grecian court to 
whom she might choose to coinmimicato the 
productions ^ her father’s daughter. But 
she had now a judge of a new character, 
whose applause, if bestowed, must have some¬ 
thing in it intrinsically real, since it could 
only be obtained by affecting his head or bia 
heart. 

It was, perhaps, under the influence of 
these feelings that the princess was somewhat 
longer than usual in finding out the passage 
in the roll of history at which she purposed 
to commence. It was also noticed, that she 
began her recitation with a diffidence and 
embarrassment surprising to the ntfiile hear¬ 
ers, who had often seen licr in full possession 
of her presence of mind before what they 
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conceffcd a moro' distinguished and even 
more critical audience. 

Neither were the circumstances of the Va¬ 
rangian sucli as rendered the scene indiffer¬ 
ent to him. Anna Comnena liad indeed at¬ 
tained her fifth lustre, and that is a period 
after which Grecian beauty is understood to 
commence its decline. How long she bad 
passed that critical period, was a secret to all 
but the trusted ward-women of tlie purple 
chamber. Enough, tliat it was affirmed by 
the popular tongue, and seemed to be at¬ 
tested by that bent towards philosophy and 
literature which is not supposed to be conge¬ 
nial to beauty in its earlier buds, to amount 
to one or two years more. She might be seven- 
and-twenty. 

Still Anna Comnena was, or had very 
lately been, a beauty of the first rank, and 
must be supposed to have still retained charms 
to captivate a barbarian of the North; if, in¬ 
deed, he himself was not careful to maintain 
a heedful recollection of the immeasurable 
distance between tiiein. Indeed, even this 
recollection might hardly have s;ivcd Hcre- 
'ward from the charms of tliis enchantress, 
bold, free-born, and fearless as he was; for, 
during that time of strange revolutions, there 
were many instances of successful generals 
sharing tlie couch of im{)erial princesses, 
whom, perhaps, they had themselves rendered 
widows, in order to make way for their own 
pretensions. But besides the influence of 
other recollections, which the reader may 
learn hereafter, Hereward, though flattered 
by the unusual degree of attention which the 
princess bestowed upon him, saw in her only 
the daughter of his emperor and adopted 
liege lord, and the wife of a noble prince, 
whom reason and duty alike forbade liini to 
think of in any other light. 

It was after one or two preliminary ofTorts 
that tlie Princess Anna began her reading, 
with an uncertain voice, which gained strength 
and fortitude as she proceeded witli the fol¬ 
lowing passage from a well-known part of 
her history of Alexius Comnetius, but which 
unfortunately has not been rc-publishcd in 
the Byzantine historians. The itarrativc can¬ 
not, tterefore, be otherwise than acceptable 
to the antiquarian reader; and the author 
hopes to receive the thanks of the learned 
world for the recovery of a curious fragment, 
which, without his exertions, must probably 
have passed to the gulf of total oblivion. 


Family and PaaocHiAi SEaMONSi. JBtf 
the Rev. William Shepherd, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Curate of 
CheMinglon, Author of “ Sermons on 


Baptism,’* and “ Liturgical Consider¬ 
ations.” S. Maunder. 

A spiaiT of true Christian meekness 
and simplicity pervades these discourses. 
The language is clear, comprehensive, 
and at the same time attractive to the 
ear. We can recommend them to be 
read aloud when families meet togetlier, 
for the purpose of concluding the Saf)- 
bath with prayer; and as children and 
servants usually join in family worship, it 
is desirable that on those occasions dis¬ 
courses should be rcid which arc not too 
abstruse for their capacities. In this col¬ 
lection may be found several excellent 
sermons on the high fcativals of the 
church of England; amongst these, one 
on Advent, called “ the Joyful Message,” 
deserves much commendation, as also 
those on Lent and Good Friday. 

Mr. Shepherd is a true son of the 
church of England, and preaches the 
same doctrine inculcated by its earlier 
luminaries, — the doctrine of Hooker, 
Barrow, Usher, and Taylor. We hope, 
in this instance, that no reviewer will 
take him for any other person than the 
Rev. William Shepherd, a church of 
England clergyman. Not long since a 
Sunday paper, famous for blundering, 
mistook liim for a dissenting minister of 
the name of Shepherd, who lives at 
Liverpool, and sometimes interferes in 
politics, whereupon the Sunday critic 
flew at a harmless book, edited by the 
Rev. W. Shepherd, and bellowed and 
butted with blind fury, linaliy covering it 
with mud and dirt, although he confessed 
that he found nothing objectionable but 
the title. The shrewd dissenter must 
have smiled sarcastically to see a minister 
of the church he hates undergoing a 
literary martyrdom as his proxy, and that 
from a professed church champion. Re¬ 
viewers, reviewers, read the books ye 
criticise 1 It may be an irksome duty to 
read all, but remember, it is one that ye 
have voluntarily undertaken! 

A Key to the Famiuar German Ex¬ 
ercises. Ry JN", Be^nayt, Professor of 
the German Language and Literature 
in Kite’s College, London, Treutiel, 
Wurtz, and Co. 

In a former number we noticed, in fa¬ 
vourable terms, M. fiernay’s " German 
Grammar,” and “ Familiar German Ex- 
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erciscs.** All who are in possession of 
tliosc works will, of course, make it a 
point to obtain “ The Key,” which the 
professor has just published. The utility 
of such a work, particularly to those who 
have not the advantage of a master, is 
obvious: it is, !)csules, very neatly printed, 
and moderate in ptice. 


On Distortions of thk Spine ; with a 

i'£w RiiMAKics ON Deformities of the 

Legs. By Lionel J. Beale, Esq. 

Mr. Beai-e says, in his preface, that this 
tract “ is to elicit from others, criticisms 
and opinions, in order that he may have 
his own opinions either strengthened or 
modified by the cxi’ericncc of others.” 
He concludes his prefatory reimu'ks in 
these important words: — 

“ With regard to lateral curvature of 
the spine, whidi is now so common, and 
which almost entirely rcsidts from misman¬ 
agement duiiiig the period of growth, there is 
no subject which merits more serious atteii. 
tion, not only as concerns the betiuty of the 
female fonn, but the continued, though 
oAen triding, ill health which constantly at¬ 
tends a deviation of the vertebral column.” 

The following passage is so important, 
that we seize upon it as u beginning; and 
yet, iiinortunt as it is, we have some 
reason tor thinking tiic truism involved in 
it has been almost wholly overlooked by 
the public; — 

“ The spinal brain must be in some degree 
extended or compressed by the slightest devi¬ 
ation of the vertebral column, or the nerves, 
as they issue between the vertebrae, must be 
similarly circumstanced; and according to 
the situation of the spinal alTection, dilFercnt 
functions will be deranged,” &c. 

We are too apt to regard a deviation 
from the upright |)osition of the spine, as 
a matter of regret, on the score of per¬ 
sonal appearance only ; and to care little 
about It when as light deformity can be 
concealed by dress. In the warnings which 
it contmns against such notions as these, 
the pamphlet before us is particularly 
valuable. 

** If,” adds tlic author, in continuing the 
above-quoted paragraph, the primary curv¬ 
ature occur in the upper dorsal region, the 
respiratory organs are principally affected. If 
the lower dorsal or lumbar region is the scat 
of disease, we have derangement of the 
functions of digestion,” &c. 

We^c far from recommending to our 
readers, that is, to the public, or the ladies 
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more particularly, the perusal of medical 
works, which set forth various nostrums, 
to heal various diseases; and thus fill 
their heads with the contemplation of a 
thousand itnnmnary disorders; but we do 
most eurnestly invite their attention to 
this work on deformities. To those who. 
themselves are sufferers, also to heads of 
families, and particularly heads of schools, 
the perusid would afford much benefit; 
and many of our younger female readers, 
too, would do well to inform themselves 
of the hazard which they incur, and the 
deformities of which they lay the certain 
foundation, by the foolish, and, consiilering 
the dreadful consequences, wc had almost 
said the wicked, practice of what is tech¬ 
nically culled tight-lacing. 

“ From a variety of causes,” says the 
author, lateral curvature of the spine has of 
late years become so cominoii, that there is 
hardly a fainily in the middle or upper ranks 
of society in this country, which has nut one 
or more of its members so afflicted; indeed,, 
so generally have these causes operated, that 
there are very few females in these classes of 
society who aru totally exempt from somo 
slight degree of spinal curvature, or weakness. 
A sinsill degree of curvature exists in numer¬ 
ous instances without being suspected; and 
many of tlic nervous, hysterical, and other 
anomalous affectioos met with in practice, 
have their cause in some slight deviation of 
the bones composing the spine.” 

It is not our intention to enter upon the 
supposed causes of curvature arising from a 
primarily diseased state of the parts; our 
object here is to censure customs which 
arc destructive of health, ns well as to warn 
the unwary. Under these heads wc se¬ 
lect— 

1. The long-continued otebation 
OF PECULIAR attitudes. 

2. Tight lacing, &c. 

Upon the first, it will be well for 
sufferers to remember the words of the 
writer — 

“ The pnxluction of the misdiief has been 
the work of time, and almost as long a period 
will be necessary for its removal,” 

And further on — 

“ Many chronic diseases are rendered in-, 
curable by the false expectations of patients 
to see Uiem speedily removed, and such per¬ 
sons run the gauntlet of all the physicians, 
surgeons, and empirics of tins town, without 
allowing any one of them time to effect a 
cliange in the disease. 

1 had seen,” he adds, '* in connection 
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with lateral curvature, hurried respiration, 
short cough, palpitation, hysterics, with a host 
of other ner^'ous derangements, all yielding 
readily to proper treatment of the spine, and 
improvement of the general healtli.” This 
treatment in incipient cases has been, “ regu¬ 
lation to diet; tonics, especially quinine, some¬ 
times steel; recumbent posture, alternated 
with exercise of the spine; sponging; shower 
l)ath; partial exercises of the muscles of the 
back by means of the weight and pulley, with 
the cunt attached to tlie head, which practice 
has been found beneficial.” 

The author discusses the opinions of 
the celebrated Mr. Bell with regard to 
the part of the vertebral column in which 
curvature first takes place, and'the nosi- 
tion in which the patient then is. We 
leave the question at issue. “ But,” says 
Mr. Beale, “ whether in the standing or 
sitting posture, there is weakness.” This 
assertion appears, and really is, both true 
and false: true where there is no con¬ 
straint, but in our judgment false where 
*stays and other unnatural restraints have 
been used. When there is no violence, 
we fully agree with Mr. Beale that the 
cause is weaknest, and he thereupon gives 
a very proper and practical illiistmtion:— 

“ The party,” he says, “ makes an cflbrt 
to sit erect; in a few moments the efibrt re¬ 
laxes, and the spine yields, the trunk sensibly 
sinking, the chest becoming flatted, and the 
back arched. When this degree of weakness 
exists, the spine is never safe, it is sure to 
yield in some direction; and the early inflec¬ 
tion begets a long train of nervous, thoracic, 
and other disturbances. In such cases, whe¬ 
ther curvature be discoverable or not, I en¬ 
join the parties,” continues the author em¬ 
phatically, ** to take refuge in the recumbent 
posture, whenever they feel that they cannot 
support themselves, alternating this as much 
as possible with active exercise. So long as 
the dorsal muscles are in action, the mischief 
cannot advance, and restoration of power to 
these muscles, by local and constitutional 
mcan 4 , is the only effectual cure. As long 
as the weakness continues, there is no security 
save in avoiding the ritting posture whenever 
the trunk cannot be fully supported. I have 
found,” he adds, “ a great advantage in tiiis 
respect in dispensing with tlie * board,’ as it 
is termed, and converting a common sofa 
into an inclined plane.” 

Indeed, we know not a greater ab¬ 
surdity than the general and indiscriminate 
use of the back-board, as applied in 
schools; the same may be observed of the 
narrow-seated high-lmcked chairs. To 
the former we might not much object 


were the ends or extremities of the board, 
placed upon rests, in which case support 
and relief would frequently be afforded 
to the spine. 

A common carpenter, Mr. Beale re¬ 
marks, can easily convert a sofa into an 
inclined plane. 

“ A plane raised to seven or eight inches 
at one end, and terminating in a point, being 
slipped under a cushion, tin's arrangement 
excites no observation, a consideration of 
some moment where feelings are sensitive; it 
is always at hand, and will be used freely, 
when the formality and display of lying down 
on the board would Im! repulsive. From the 
sensible relief aflbrded, it becomes the fa¬ 
vourite repose ; and no time being enjoined, 
the parties lie down and exercise alternately, 
precisely as the most accurate judgment would 
direct. Sometimes there is a prejudice to 
encounter, especially in schools. The young 
lady is accused of neglecting her ‘ carriage.’ 
Under remonstrance, perhaps reproof, she 
can draw lierscif up, and the power of doing 
so being tlius demonstrated, obstinacy is im¬ 
puted, tlic total inability to sustain the forced 
effort being wholly overlooked. In th's way 
tnucli injustice is practised against those 
weakly creatures, much injury inflicted.” 

On the long-continued operation of 
the same attitude, — 

“ Witness,” says the author, " the backs 
of clerks, .artists, &c., who for many hours 
every' day maintain such a position that the 
right shoulder is elevated, while the left is 
depressed, and the spine in some of these 
persons becomes permanently bent.” 

Wc think wft have traced a cause of 
curvature which has hitherto escaped at¬ 
tention. In large families, for the sake 
of regularity, each inenibcr not unfre- 
quently occupies a seat in one particular 
quarter of the room in preference to 
every other; this practice, we believe, 
prevails generally at schools. We remem¬ 
ber to have seen a young girl occupying . 
her usual, on this occasion her ovvn se¬ 
lected, seat, by the side of the fire. Her 
clothes had partly fallen off from one 
shoulder; our attention was engaged in 
finding out the cause, when, regarding the 
individual attentively, we observed the 
hands clasped in each other, but Imnging 
over that side which was nearest to the 
fire. /This we found, on further observ¬ 
ation, was a favourite position, and by 
constant repetition, as well as owing to 
the habit, at other times, of crossing the 
hands over each other, at unequal dis- 
tance^ an actual crookedness anil curva^ 
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tupc of the Bpino had been induced This 
was apparently a very simple, but yet the 
real, cause of the deformity, and it shows 
that 'great attention should be paid by 
parents and guardians to the usual or 
favourite postures of their children or 
others intrusted to their care. 

The individual to whom we have al¬ 
luded was about seventeen years of age, 
and when her attention was called to the 
circumstance which we have described, 
she readily conceived that to that chiefly, 
if not solel}', might be imputed her much 
lamented deformity. We recur with 
pleasure to the valuable pages of our 
author. 

** The motions necessary for boyisi) games 
bring into active play tlic muscles of the 
back, increase their vigour, and thus enable 
them to maintain the spine in its proper 
{losiuoD; but tlie action of walking has but 
little effect on this class of muscles. The 
omission of those active exertions which youth 
of l>oth sexes would naturally indulge in, is 
one main cause of such frequent instances of 
lateral curvature in girls. 

« Every care is taken to check in girls 
that activity which is natural to the season of 
youth . young ladies sliould not be romps; 
such and such exercises arc boyish; delicacy 
of appearance is considered genteel, and we 
all k- ',v how successful the system is in ren. 
dcring girls delicate. Even in those cases 
where some degree of active exercise is per¬ 
mitted, the poor child is eternally adtnonished 
not to assume the attitude which nature dic¬ 
tates to relieve for a while the muscles of the 
back. Miss must not stoop, must always 
hold her head erect, sitting or standing; the 
liead and chest must be upright, and straight- 
backed chairs, backboards, and other inge¬ 
nious arts of tormenting, have been invented, 
to prevent children from adopting the atti¬ 
tudes of repose dictati*d by nature. Who 
w’ould ever think of preventing a horse from 
assuming that position of repose which he 
almost invariably takes when standing sUIl, 
by raising one of his hind legs to rest, while 
the body mechanically bears on the other 
three without much muscular exertion? in 
this position the spine becomes curved; and, 
it would be as wise to fear deformity in a 
horse, because he occasionally assumes tliis 
position, as in a girl to fear her being per¬ 
manently round-shouldered, because she oc¬ 
casionally relieves herself from the irksome¬ 
ness of continually maintaining the same 
position. 

In Dr. Arnott’s able and forcible work, 
entitled ** Elements of Physics,” is also 
the following;— 


** When the inclination of the back has 
once begun, it is very soon increased by 
the means used to cure it. Strong siifT 
stays are put on, to support the back as it 
is said, but which, in reality, by prevent¬ 
ing those muscles from acting which are 
intended by nature as the supports, cause 
them to lose their strength; and when 
the stays are withdrawn, the body can no 
longer support itself.” 

We have known instances in which, by 
this improper use of stays, the individual 
was obliged at all times to wear them, 
even during the hours of sleep, so com¬ 
pletely had the powers of the iniiscics of 
the back been ilestroyed by tight jiressure, 
that even in a recumbent posture the 
whole frame would have bent without 
them. 

“ The prejudice had at last grown tip, that 
strong stays should be put upon children very 
early, to jirevcnt the first beginning of tlio 
iniscliicf, and tliat the child should ahvays be 
made to sit on tlic straight-backed chair, or 
to lie on the hard plane; and it is probable, 
that if these cures and preventives had been 
adopted as universally and strictly as many 
deemed them necessary, wc should not have, 
in England, a young lady whose back would 
be straight or strong enough to bear the 
weight of her shoulders or head.” 

We still remember a very animated 
discussion, into which we once entered 
with a lady, a disciple of this school, who 
was far from pleased when convinced to 
demonstration of the evil effects that 
might result to her infant children, about 
four years of age, from confinement in 
these unnatund bandages and bracings. 
We would gladly hope that the follow¬ 
ing, which we quote from another author, 
might operate as a caution to parents 
addicted to the absurd practice repro¬ 
bated by Mr. Heale. “From 1760 to 
about 1770,” says Soemmerring, “ it was 
the fashion in Berlin, and other parts of 
Germany, and also in Holland a few years 
ago, to anplyr corsets to children. This 
practice fell into disuse in consequence 
of its being observed, that children who 
did not wear corsets grew up straight, 
while those who were treated with this 
extraordinary care got by it a high 
shoulder or, a hunch. Many famtbes 
might be named in which parental fond¬ 
ness selected the handsomest of several 
hoys to put in corsets, and the result was 
that these alone were hunched. The 
deformity was attributed at first to the 
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improper mode of applying the corset, 
till it was discovered that no child thus 
invested grew up straight, not to mention 
the risk of consumption and rupture which 
was likewise incurred by using them.’* 

“ Another effect of tight corsets,” says an 
able essayist, “ is, that those who have been 
long so closely laced, become at last un¬ 
able to hold themselves erect, or move 
with comfort without them; but, as is very 
justly said, fall together, in consequence 
of the natural form and position of the 
ribs being altered. The muscles of the 
back arc weakened and crippled, and 
cannot maintain themselves in their na¬ 
tural position any length of time. The 
spine, too, no longer accustomed to bear 
the destined weight of the body, bends 
and sinks down. Where tight lacing is 
practised, young women from fifteen to 
twenty years of age are found so depcnilent 
upon their corsets, that they faint when¬ 
ever they lay them aside, and, therefore, 
arc obliged to have themselves laced be¬ 
fore they go to sleep. For as soon as 
the thorax and abdomen arc relaxed, the 
blood, rushing downward, in consequence 
of the diminished resistance to its motion, 
empties the vessels of the head, and thus 
occtisions fainting. 

It would disgust us to sec the attempt 
made to improve the strength and shape 
of a young race-horse or grcyhoinul, by 
binding tight splints or stays round its 
beautiful young body, and then tying it 
up in a stall; but this is the kind of ab¬ 
surdity and cruelty so commonly prac¬ 
tised m this country towards, what may 
be well called, the most faultless of created 
things.” 

To return to our author:— 

Tight lacing not only prevents a due 
developement of the muscles by pressure, but 
by fixing into one immovable mass the ribs 
and vertebra* of tlie back, wliich, more espe¬ 
cially in youth, should have free motion on 
each other, makes the whole upper part of 
the body a dead weight on the vertebra: of 
the loins, wbicb in consequence give way to 
one or other side, and lateral curvature is 
produced.'* 

But there may be other causes of mis¬ 
chief. Stays for growing girls are not 
changed sufficiently often to meet their 
increasing growth; and thus they add 
another and a very serious evil to the 
many already enumerated; and thus, “ the 
numerous muscles inserted into the ribs, 
shoulder-bones, and spine, are all com¬ 


pletely bound together.” Again, as much 
mischief is perhaps produced by the avoid¬ 
ance of pressure,'as actually by the tight¬ 
ness of the stays. A young person who 
silently submits to the torture to which 
her youthful companions are self-con¬ 
demned, will often endeavour to escape 
pressure, or perhaps pain, on one side, by 
a forcible effort to incline on the other, 
and we have no doubt that many young 
people, rather from this secondary cause, 
than primarily from the stays themselves, 
are affected with lateral curvature. 

If a wennan choose to brave the conse- 
gitetices,” says the able writer whom we have 
already quoted, “ she may always, with the 
help of lacc and cord, produce n consider¬ 
able change upon the lower part of the 
thorax.” 

The contents of the thorax are thus 
described; — 

“ First, the head, which is the centre of 
tlie circulating system, and which, for the 
sake of its metaphorical offices, every lady 
must be anxious to keep from injury. Next, 
the lungs, which occupy by far tliu largest 
space, and of the delicacy of whose operations 
every one m.sy judge. There are, besides, 
either williin the tliorax or in juxta-position 
with it, the stomach, liver,, and kidneys, with 
the (esophagus, the trachea or W'iiidpipe, part 
of tlie intestines, and many nerves, all in¬ 
timately connected with the vital powers. 
Most of these organs are not only of primary 
importance in themselves, but through the 
nerves, arteries, &c. tbeir influence extends 
to tlie head and the remotest parts of die 
limbs, so that when they are injured, health 
is puisotied at Us source, and the mischief 
always travels to other parts of the system. ” 

“ Imagine, then,” says the Scotsman, 
“what is the consequence of applying com¬ 
pression to a cavity enclosing so many deli¬ 
cate organs, whose free action is essential 
to healtli. First, the lowest part of the 
thorax yields most, the false ribs and the 
lower true ribs are pressed inwards; the 
whole viscera in this part of the body, in- 
cludingpart of the intestines, are squeezed 
close together, and forced upwards 1 ” 

The same writer already quoted adds 
besides; — 

“ If the lacing is carried higher, the breast¬ 
bone is raised, and sometimes bent; the 
collar hone protrudes its inner extremity, 
and the shoulder blades are forced back¬ 
wards ; the under part of tlie lungs is pressed 
together, and the e*ntrancc of the blood into 
it hindered; the abdominal viscera, being 
least protected, sufl’er severely; the stomach 
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in compressed, its distension prevented, and 
its situation and form changed, giving rise to 
imperfect digestion; tlie blocxl is forced up 
to the head, where it generates various com. 
plaints; the liver has its sliape altered, and 
its functions obstructed; the bones having 
their natural motions constrained, distortion 
ensues; and the high shoulder, tlic twisted 
spine nr breast bone, begin at last to mani¬ 
fest tt)cmselvcs through the integuments and 
clothes.” 

The most eminent physicians have set 
forth the following diseases as arising 
from the use of tight corsets: — 

7n f/ie head — Ileaducii, giddiness, 
tendency to fainting, |)ain in the eyes, 
pain and ringing in tiie cars, and bleeding 
at the nose. 

In the thorax —Besides the displace¬ 
ment cf the hones, and the injury done to 
the breast, ti»ht lacing produces shortness 
of breath, spitting of blood, consumption, 
ilerangenient of the circulation, palpita¬ 
tion of the heart, and water in the chest. 

Further details arc unnecessary. Not 
many months hack we recorded the death 
of a young person from tight lacing, with 
a recommendation from the jury to give 
every [lossibic publicity to the case. We 
have also before us the Bristol Mirror^ 
date*' August, 1829, beginning thus: — 
** Anoiher instance of the folly and fatal 
eifec. of following, for the sake ofappeur- 
ances only, the fashions of the day, has 
occurred in the practice of Mr. Brown, of 
this city. 7'hc subject was an interesting 
female, about twenty, who, by tight lacing, 
brought on cough, violent palpitation, 
and "other diseases of the heart, which 
terminated in premature death. Upon a 
post mortevi examination, the cavity of 
the chest was found to be considerably 
reduced in size, caused, in the first in¬ 
stance, by the external and excessive 
pfessiire of the stays, and afterwards ren¬ 
dered permanent bp the adhesion of the 
whole external surface of the lungs to the 
internal surface of the membrane (pleura) 
covering the insides of the ribs. The ex¬ 
ternal parts of the right ventricle and 
auricle were particularly enlarged, and 
otherwise diseased, and with its en¬ 
velope (the pericardiiiin) were completely 
changed in structure, having acquired a 
spoegy or honeycomb appearance; and, 
indeed, the whole organ was so altered, 
and so enormously increased in size, as 
scaredy to be recognised as a heart.” 

Deformity,” again, says Mr. Beale, “ is 


peculiar to the civilised part of mankind, and 
it is almost always the work of our own 
hands. The superior strength, just propor¬ 
tion, and agility of the savages are entirely 
the eifects of their hardy education, of tlieir 
living mostly in the open air, and their liinlis 
never having sutiered ronfinement.*’ 

It were vain, indeed, to urge more 
than has been said upon the pernicious 
tendency of tight lacing. If the ladies 
must lie slaves to so destructive a (iishion, 
let our sex cease to bestow their admir¬ 
ation “ on such forms as urc a liliel on the 
most perfect of nature’s works.” 


Mii.t.ma\’ 8 TAt.ES. Adapted for the higher 

Classes of Youth. Souter. 

Thebe is a succession of nnntsing in¬ 
cident in these tales; perhaps the trans¬ 
itions are too sudden and romantic for 
probability, and therefore wc do not feel 
the pleasure that arises from the deve- 
lopcment of natural feeling and charac¬ 
ter. Authors who write for the purposes 
of education should be sparing of strange 
adventures. The tale entitled Steadi¬ 
ness and Romance” is by far the best; it 
i.s, in truth, very interesting, and possesses 
a fund of incident sufTiciciit to fiirnish a 
large volume; but the authoress has not 
yet learned the art of delicate delineation 
of character; her personages are either 
angels or fiends; and although in our 
passage through life we occasionally meet 
with fiendish or angelic conduct, yet few 
persons arc unconiproaiisingly wicked, 
and still fewer entirely good. The writer 
of Juvenile Novels undertakes a most de¬ 
licate task — that of giving the youthful 
female reader some insight into human 
character, which will enable her to steer 
her passage through life, without igno¬ 
rantly rustling into violent collision with 
dangerous people, and converting short 
friendships into lusting and deadly enmi¬ 
ties. A scries of romantic incidents will 
not lead to such knowledge as this; it 
requires considerable skill to enable her, 
amidst the incidents of every-day life, to 
recognise the si^ns and tokens of true 
worth and specious falsehood, and. to 
impart the higher power of discriminat¬ 
ing, and perhaps influencing, those mixetl 
characters in which neither qimliUes 
wholly preponderate. 
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Watering Places of Great Britain. 
No. IV. 

The View of Torquay, with which the 
present Number opens, is, both in design 
and engraving, the best yet published. 
The letter-press eoncludcs the description 
and directory of Brighton, and com¬ 
mences that of Worthing. 

The English School of Painting. Nos. 
XXII. and XXIII. Tilt. 

A Storm in Harvest, from Westall, is a 
fine specimen of Normand’s talents as 


[Lad^s Hag. 

a miniature outline-engraver; the expres¬ 
sion of the faces is well preserved. Tfte 
Dyhg Brigand, from Eastlake, is well 
done; and The Thames, from Barry, is 
an interesting picture, notwithstanding 
that Raleigh appears in a hat and feather. 
Captain Cook and Dr. Burnep with hair in 
full dress, are swimming merrily round the 
old father’s car, in company with nymphs 
and tritons. The outlines on a larger 
scale, as. Cupid (a very ill-looking youth), 
and Crossing the Brook, are complete 
failures. 


SDrama, etc. 


King’s Theatre. — A somewhat 
lengthy prospectus of the system to be 
adopted in the future management of 
the Italian Opera has been published by 
Mr. Monck Mason, the new lessee. Se¬ 
veral of the intended " alterations and 
imjirovcments ” appear to us most ju¬ 
dicious. Amongst other novelties, the 
director announces that in the course of 
each season, three grand dress and fancy 
balls will be given on the plan of Al- 
mack’s: subscribers alone are to be the 
patrons and patronesses of these enter¬ 
tainments. 

Haymarket Theatre.— - Cibber’s co¬ 
medy of The Dovhle Gallant, or the Sick 
Lady's Cure, has been curtailed to two 
acts, and performed at this house under 
the new title of Belles, have at ye all; or, 
More Flirts than one. Farren and Mrs. 
Glover were admirable in the respective 

S arts of Sir Solomon and Lady Sadlife. 
liss Taylor and Miss Sydney acted well, 
and might have appeared to greater ad¬ 
vantages had their r6les been of more 
importance. 

A Mr. Plumer has twice made his bow 
bcAiro the Haymarket audience. Henry 
Bertram, in the opera of Gu^ Mannering, 
was the part chosen for his debut. His 
second appearance was in the character 
of Prince Orlando in The Cabinet. Mr. 
Plumer’s voice is pleasing, and his recep¬ 
tion on both occasions was most encour¬ 
aging. His second performance, we 
thought fer preferable to his dibut. 

The opera of The Calmet was succeeded 
by a most laughable farce entitled John 
Jones, of which Mr. Buckstone is the 
author, or ti'an8lator,we know jaot which. 


A Mr, Goodluck, the hero of the piece, 
admirably personated by Farren, finds his 
path continually beset by a tormentor 
who rejoices in the name of John Jones. 
Innumerable are the tribulations which 
the ill-fated and sadly misnamed Goodluck 
endures through the agency of his un¬ 
wearied persecutor who ousts him out of 
a snug post in the War Office, overturns 
him into a pond, inherits Ids uncle’s 
wealth, and, by way of climax, marries 
his intended. 

Kean has been acting his principal cha¬ 
racters here. His performance of Eu- 
stachc de St. Pierre in The Surrender of 
Calais elicited considerable applause. 

Queen’s Theatre. — A new farce. 
My Friend from Town, has been pro¬ 
duced at this amusing theatre, much to 
the delight of the laughter-loving habituh. 
Wilkinson is irresistible as the represent¬ 
ative of Mr. Pindarus Pump, a ci-devant 
shoemaker, whose luck in leather has 
secured.to him a fortune of three thou¬ 
sand pounds per annum, and who, with 
a laudable taste for the “ otium dm 
dignitate,'* resolves to devote his atten¬ 
tion to scientific pursuits. Green, with 
much drollery, personated Sir Omnibus 
Dabble, a good-natured gentleman, who 
undertakes to promote the views of his 
acquaintance Pump, by introducing him 
to the members of a literary club. The 
piece was received, in. play-bill style, 
with unbounded applause.” 

New City Theatre. — An opera in 
three acts, under the title of Courting by 
MisicAe, is the last novelty brought for¬ 
ward at this bouse. The music has been 
composed by Mr. Nelson; tbe dramatic 
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portion, or, if we may express ourselves 
d I'llalienne, the Obrelto is due to the pen 
of Mr. Moncrieff! 1'he nightly repetition 
of this pleasing trifle is the best proof of 
its success. 

On the night of the Coronation, Vaux- 
hall and the Theatres were, by His Ma¬ 
jesty’s rotnmand, gratuitously opened to 
the public. 

Fobeign Theatbicals, Music, &c.— 
The opera of the Barber of Seville, trans¬ 
lated into French by M. Castil-Blaze, has 
been represented at the ThiJatre des Non- 
veaut^s, Paris. 

Notwithstanding the embarrassed state 
of public aflltirs, the new King ofBcigiutn 
seems determined to patronise the arts, 
especially music, which his Majesty is 
known to have cultivated with much suc¬ 
cess. A Frenchman, named Laflill^, iias 
been named director of the great theatre 
of Brussels. 

At the theatre La Scala, at Milan, a 
new opera of Donizetti has been repre¬ 
sented with the title of Olio Mesi in due 
Ore (eight months in two hours). During 
the course of the season will be produced 
three operas written by Strepponi, Ricci, 
and Cuccia. 


Madame Merie Lalande has been en* 
gaged as priim donna at the theatre 
of Madrid. Madame Tosi returns to 
Italy. 

The theatre of Casscl has ceased to 
belong to the court. The different art¬ 
ists, and amongst the number Spohr, 
who had liccn engaged for several years, 
have been dischargeil, and have received 
an indemnity for the rupture of their en¬ 
gagements. A similar event hns taken 
place at Darmstadt, the theatre at which 
place is to be closed. 

At the commencement of Au^st a 
grand musical fete was held at Ermrt, in 
honour of the King of Prussia’s birth-day. 
On the first day of the festival was exe¬ 
cuted a Valemoiter of Spohr, a Domine 
salvian fac Begem, and several other >«or- 
reatix of sacred music, composed expressly 
for the occasion. The second day was 
devoted to a grand concert, in which 
several singers and instrumental perform¬ 
ers were heard. On the third, Haydn’s 
Creation was executed with consider-' 
able effect. The brilliancy of the ff-te 
attracted a vast concourse of artists and 
amateurs. 




COSTUME OV PARIS. 

Gekerai. Remarks upon Fashions at 
Paris. —Most of the distinguished leaders 
of fashion have withdrawn from the French 
inelropolis into the retirement of villas, 
which have lately been erected in great 
numbers in the environs of Paris. There 
is nothing of show or costliness in the 
furniture of these abodes; but in the 
interior arrangements we may trace the 
reflnement that every where marks the 
influence of some guiding hand. In a 
drawing-room, fur instance, which we 
visited, we found the windows with 
blinds painted to resemble the Gothic 
tracing and rich colouring of antique 
windows; and throwing the softest shades 
and brightest hues on all beneath them. 
In one place was along table, painted and 
polisheu to imitate satin wood, inlaid with 
ebony, or ebony with ivoiy; with drawei^ 
on every side, from which hung work-bags 
of blue satin. On the table were journals 
and fashion magazines, new romances 
(particularly the last by M. Balzac), the 
Urographies of Dev^ria, inkstands of 


sculptured porcelain, glazed vellum paper 
from Batli, and the most delicate Bristol 
boards of all tints. On the other side 
baskets, containing materials for all the 
fanciful handy works with pencil or needle; 
velvet, prepared to make flowers; perkale 
cut to imitate porcelain ; and reels of ca- 
chemire wool, of the fineness of silk, but 
far surpassing it in softness and brilliancy: 
these are used for embroidering borders 
for aprons, and fanciful ciphers at the 
corners of pocket-handkerchiefs. The 
chairs, stools, and sofas arc of bamboo, 
with chintz furniture figured with Persian 
designs; and the footstools and ottomans 
are of split reeds, coloured and woven in 
patterns; and the floor-cloth of the same 
material. The recesses of the windows 
are filled with groups of Cape jasmines, 
Japan roses, splendid geraniums, and 
dwarf dahlias; and amidst these, and 
more pown-ful, the tuberose pours forth 
its rich perfume. The inhatntant of so 
idiarming a retreat evinces an elegant 
taste, and is at once pronounced to be 
pret^! But if Nature bath denied 4ier 
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this outward charm, the deficiency is sup¬ 
plied by a cultivated taste, and by a slight 
attention to fashion. With such a per¬ 
son, a very little ornament in dress pleases 
the beliohler ; while her inferiors strive, 
in vain, to rival her by excessive ornament 
and a profusion of clothing. The style 
of hotne-dress adopted by a Parisian belle 
in the country is, a plain white jacconot 
gown, folded in the corsage, with an 
apron of tourUmreUe gros de Naples^ 
worked round with green foliage; pockets 
cut t’H and deep shoulder-pieces; 
mittens of Scotch thread. The hair is 
parted in smooth bands on the brow; 
one high bow on the top of the head, but 
no ornament except a carved tortoise¬ 
shell comb, with a very high galler}'. To 
this dress neither chain, earrings, buckles, 
nor even a ring on the finger, roust be 
added; nor is there to be seen any sort 
of dash, display, assumption, or pre¬ 
sumption of manners. Such is the por¬ 
trait of a distinguished female of the 
Parisian world of fashion. 

Among the fashionables who continue 
in the metropolis, little novelty is seen 
except that which announces the ap¬ 
proach of autumn modes. Among these 
we may note; — 

Bonnets and Hats. —All transparent 
bonnets lately made up are lined with 
coloured gros de Naples, cither maiive, 
pale lilac, or evening primrose. A broail 
band of the same silk surrounds tlie front, 
and a roll at two inches* distance on the 
bonnet. Cut riband plumes are used to 
ornament them. 

For carriage dress a white gros de 
Naples hat, with ostrich feathers painted 
or printed in coloured patterns, or para¬ 
dise plumes. The rage fur fancy feathers 
is very great. Hats are likewise made of 
shot satin h viille rayes. The bonnets of 
net or muslin, lined with coloured silk, 
are in cottage shapes, and may be con¬ 
sidered walking bonnets. The most fa¬ 
shionable are sinal'. Some arc so dimi¬ 
nutive as to be quite close to the face, 
without any projection at the sides. 

Dbess Hats. —For the last twelve 
months, large head-dresses in Paris have 
keen considered out of taste; they are 
now decidedly vulgar in full dress. Small 
hats of white crape, <;ut slanting, and sur¬ 
mounted with a panache plume of white« 
green, and lilac, are the most esteemed^. 

Walking Dress.— The still reignit^ 
cAofb are either plain or shot d mile 


rapes. Printed patterns on this material 
are not this month fashionable: for richer 
drctis satin, siiot a mille rayes, is in favour. 
The prevailing mixtures are the hues 
from pale bufi‘ to deep salmon and cha¬ 
mois, blended with white; likewise light 
and dark greens, and green and violet. 
Folded corsages are usually made in five 
large plaits. Flounces, except in very 
light materials, are not yet general; and 
new autumn pelisses have been worn with¬ 
out epaulettes. A ruche of riband loops 
often finishes the dress at the throat. 
Autumn dresses arc preparing of a silk 
called gros Polonais, which is shot and 
figured in little squares. Watered black 
silk will be very prevalent this season. 

Evening Dress. — The chief display 
of evening dress is at the opera: at one 
of the last representations of the Orgie, 
which is at present the rage, a lady was 
dressed in black-watered silk, folded very 
full across the bust; a tucker chemisette. 
Sleeves I'mbecile of white gauze; and a 
small beret hut of rosc-culourcd satin, li 
mille rayes, surmounted with a white 
plump, painted in shades of pink. An¬ 
other evening dress was a robe, en caiur, 
of white organdi, embroidered with sprigs 
of white silk and gold cord. Sleeves of 
tulle; and it maybe noted,that the thinner 
the material the fuller the sleeve is made. 
The lower sleeve is confined with a Brazil 
chain, wound five or six times round the 
wrist, till it fastens in the middle of the 
arm. Hound the neck many rows of 
the same chains; and round the hair the 
same, fastened in front with a beautiful 
cameo. The hair in a high crown of 
braids and bows, amongst which, leaning 
forwards, is put one small white double 
dahlia. Curls on the temples. 

Pelerines. — It is impossible to descril)e 
minutely the great vaiicly of forms seen in 
these articles of dress. Some of a very ele¬ 
gant structure arc seen with mantillas, and 
deep epaulettes of net or muslin, quilled 
into regular plaits. Some have long lap¬ 
pets that cross before, and others that 
fall over the shoulders. Others have very 
small collars, and wide epaulettes and 
mantillas; these are made very pretty, 
with worked bias rows, meeting on the 
bust 

Jewellery. —Singularity in ornaments, 
where they are worn, is much sought aflcr. 

is worn out of mourning, and promises 
to be general when mingled with gold; 
likewise Brazil flies set in gold. The new 
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belt and bracelet buckles are made of 
carved ivory, inlaid with silver or inothcr- 
(il-pcarl. Large pompon agrafes of goKI 
and precious stones arc to be worn in 
October. 

IIaib. — Curls .are coining into favour. 
l|ows wreathed like shells, and ])laccd 
high on one side, or on the ciown of the 
hc.'id. Fcrroiticrs are only worn in full 
ilress; often a row of pearls, which is 
continued among the back hair. Combs 
higher than ever, idumes of cut riband 
cn esjmt, and many fanciful shapes, at 
present supersede the use of dowers. 

Clovks. — Thread gloves arc very 
much in fashion, and arc becoming more 
so every day. 

Evknino Dkkss(123.). — The hair is 
folded ver, high on the crow’ii of the 
head, in the form of a shell: light curls 
on the temples. Across the brow four 
loofis of satin riband, blue and white, 
striped a mille rayes, and three plumes of 
cut riband, one on each side, and one 
surmounting the bow of hair. Dress of 
wliite gras tie Naples, made en coeur in 
the corsage; looped down with a large 
rosette or pompon of wrought gold and 
topazes, showing a lace chemisette, which 
bits square to the bust. The corsage 
tight, and plain to the waist. Deep falls 
O' '•-he shoulder of white gros de Naple f, 
(iiL in Vandykes edged with pointed 
blonde; skirt plain and full, rrimmed 
with elegant knots of three bows and 
three cut ends of the same kind of riband 
which orna-.icnts the hair. The scarf is 
of blue watered silk, shaped at the back, 
rounded at the ends, and cut in stnuil 
Vandykes at the edges; it is crossed on 
the bosom, and confined at the edge of 
the chemisette with another large and 
imposing brooch of gold and topazes. 
Uraccleis and belt of blue riband, fast¬ 
ened \\ ith buckles of gold and topazes. 
The back of this dress is shown by the 
sitting figure, which is habited in pale 
pink ehali. Fan with gilt sticks. Shoes, 
black gros dc Naples. The scarf described 
above is newly invented, and is called in 
French neeiid cchatpe: it is not more than 
seven inches wide, and descends about 
half a yard below the belt. Soinetimes the 
ribands and scarf of this dress are of an 
evening primrose colour shut with white. 

Carui/VGk Dress (124 ).—Small round 
hat of whitegrori/e trimmed with 

shot riband, the ends of which are edged 


with deep vandyked blond; long bird-of- 
paradisc plume. 

Walking Dress of pale buff and apri- 
cut-colourcd chaii.shut d mille rayes. The 
back is plain and tight, but the corsage in 
fuller folds than has yet been seen; thickly 
gathered in a band from the throat to 
the shoulder, and wrapping under the 
right arm. Sleeves very round and full 
oil the upper arm, and tight to the lower: 
they are ornamented on the wrist with 
three straps, fastened with enamelled but¬ 
tons. Chemisette of net, finished hy three 
rows of quilted net at the throat. The skirt 
very full, and quite plain Long and full 
white cachemirc scarf. The sitting figure, 
which shows the reverse of the former, is 
drcsseil in pale tourlourelle watered silk 
and ribands. Parasol, pale tourlourellp, 
lined with white. Gloves ofScotch ibrcdd. 

The fiushionuble colours arc pale blue, 
evening primrose, scabious-colour tour- 
tourelle, ash grey, aiitl clcar-watcr green, 
and a rich violet colour called orgie. 
Shots satin and chalis in little stripes* 
are seen of these colours, two or more 
delicately blended. 


MODES VARISIENNES. 

Lcs chapeaux cn crepe sont cn plus 
petit nombre ^u’il y a quelqucs seinaincs; 
mais on en voit beaucoup en satin iiiille- 
raies, qui sont d’un fort bon gout. Les 
passes ont decideinent peril Icur ain- 
pleur: on lcs fait niaintenant trbs-petites. 
Les capotes n’ont plus qiie rurement uii 
bavolet fronce ct ample: on les fuit tcii- 
dus ct petits, formant toujours un pan 
comine ie bas d’un casque. On rcnmrque 
plusieurs robes et rediiigottes en moire. 
A line des derniercs ri'iirescntations dc 
I’Orgie, a I’Opcra, madamc la marquise 
de L*** avait uue robe cn moire noire, 
jupc unie, corsage a cuiiir, forme dc cinq 
gros plis croiscs; nmiiches cn gaze 
blanche, et un chapeau bm'ct en satin rose 
luille-ruies. 

On iuit de fort jolis tabliers en gros de 
Naples brode j les poches, jilissees trts- 
reguli^ement en long, sont retenues par 
trois poignets cn travers, cn haut, au mi¬ 
lieu ct au bas: lcs bretelles du tablicr 
formentun large jockey siir chaque epaiile. 
Les pompons s’eiiqiloient avec tout: cha¬ 
peau, bonnet ct nomds de cou; enfin, tout 
ce qni compose la toilette cst fort souvent 
onie d’un pompon.* On fait des nocuds 
de cou dits iiceuds-echarpes, qui sont tout 


Sec the plate (12.1.) Evening Dri^s, and English description. 
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iiouvcaiix et d’lin dfbt ^racieux; larges 
«le ciiu) poiicTS eiivinm, ils descendeiit a 
pltihieurs polices plus bus ijne la ccinturc; 
ils hoiit deeoiipes a dents do loop de 
cliiuiiie cote. (Jn pompon sert a les fer- 
iner. Les gants avcntiirines pour la pro¬ 
menade soiit seuls de mode. 

Lt‘.s|)elirincs sonttonjourslres-graniles; 
nous cn avous vu uu nouveau iiiodele fort 
gracieux, et Telegance de sa coupe fait 
presunicr ipie eet hiver uo.s elegaute.s lui 
donnerout la prcderence: en voiei le de¬ 
tail : Une pelerine forniiuitjockey,rctenue 
dans la eeinture ct frorieee an dos, les 
pans eroiscs ct longs j)ur devaut etaient 
fixes jiar la eeinture; un grand collet de¬ 
coupe eu festons trcs-peii inarijnes retem- 
bait jusqu’a un doigt <lu bord de la pele¬ 
rine j puis uu petit collet a la cbevaliere 
retoinbait sur le grand. — On voit plus 
de elialis a grands ilcssins semes quo d’au- 
tres; beaiicoiip ont pour fond uiie nuance 
de fantuisie. — La moire aventurinc un 
pen claire s’emploie pour chapeaux; on 
•les garnit de deux plumes ct de rubans 
de la inemc couleur. — Quelqucs cha¬ 
peaux en satin vert anglais sout doubles 
en satin tl’uu violet riciic, (lit uuauce 
orgie.— Les tabliers les plus i;i(*gans sout 
cn chalis decouple; la poche forme le 
ciEur, ct los manehcrons sout eoinposes 
do trois garnitures posiies Tunc prds de 
rautre, comine des (H-ailles.— On ne voit 
encore que |>cu ilc bonnets aux repr(5- 
si'Utations des Houffi’s do I’Opera, qui 
dcpiiis qnelque temjis sout cepeiuLint fort 
siiivios: mais ceux <iue Ton remarque 
sout aiiqdemeut garuis sur les ciitiis, mais 
Ic fond est forme par iiuelques rouleaux 
on satin, qui jihuxxs a distance laissent 
apereevoir les ehcvciix. — Les eoiffiires 
fiont tuutcs variiies de forme et dc gran¬ 
deurs: dies sout encore trop pen uom- 
breuses pour (]uc nous piiissions designer 
cclles qui seront de mode; mais touiours 
cst-il certain (]uc celles cn mcelies lisses 
obtiennent une grande vogue, l^.nfiii, 
(jiiciques rcjunions (jui doivent avoir 
lieu ce niois fourniront sans doutc ma- 
tiere ii nos rcniarques, Nos Iccteur.s 
peiiYcnt compter sur notre zele d les Icur 
cominuniqner. 

— Les ctoftes dc soie pour cluqicaux 
nc vurient quo dc noui. C’est toujours 
jiresquc le memc tissii au(|ucl on donne 
le titre dc gros d’d'te, gros d’lVitrit, gros 
des Indcs, gros dc Naples, et par ampli¬ 
fication memc on vient d’ajoutcr au- 
jourd’lmi gros Polonais; mnis par acquit 
rle conscience nous devuns aveitir (juc 


tons CCS gros sont tclleineut de la memo 
faniillc qu’il serait qiiehiuefois diflicile de 
les distiuguer, et (pie h‘s modistes peuvent 
les cmplo}cr sans craiiidre iiue Tun fasse 
tort a I'antrc. 

— IiC bleu est tres a la mode. — Les 
robes de chalis sont toujours cc qu’iLy 
a de plus joli, dc plus uomhreux, de plus 
varie. Elies sout dc toute cs[)ece de 
genres de dessins et de nuances. Les 
fouds couleurs tendres, tclles qiic ccudri.;, 
ciuimois, vapeur claire, gris, etc., avec des 
colonnes ou des bouquets dc couleurs 
vives, sont trcs-rechcrclms. En Anglc- 
terre, la mode du chali a pris avee une 
telle fiireur, qu’ou pout en compter pour 
le uioius autant de robes qu’ii I’aris. 

— Ou a fait quelqucs robes garuics de- 
puis peu de jours. Nous eiterous iiiie robe 
eu gros do Naples vapeur, a petits car- 
reaux verts, qui avail an bus du jupou 
deux biais decoiipes cn pointes et garuis 
d’lm effile des deux nuances de I’etofle. 
Le corsage (itait decollete ct entoure d’nn 
biais qui retoinbait cn garniture ct etait 
egalcinent bonle d’efllle 

— Quelqucs robes en organdi avaient 
un haul volaut garni d’uu petit tulle 
froueii au bord de rourlel. (’e volant 
etant a tete, la partie du liaut aiusigarnie 
de tulle froiict!-, prerentait une tsj)(jee de 
ruche formant coquille d’uu tres-joli ett'et. 
Sur les mauches retombaient de hautes 
garnitures eomme le volaut, et qui lie 
s’arretaicnt qu’aux condes. 

— llenucoup de robes blauchcs pour 
soirees sont fiutes ii manches eoiirtes. Lc; 
poignet est entoure d’liue ruche ou garni¬ 
ture; quebpicfois d’une dentelle corres- 
pondant a ccllc qui entoure lc corsage. 

No. l‘A‘{ —Toilette deBal d’Autoumc. 
— Une robe en chalis blauc. Corsage 
yevigiie 11 ciEur, garniture en rubans de- 
coiisscs dits zephyrs. Au con noeud- 
4charpe eu moire rose, fermc par un 
pompon Polonais. Coiffure en meehes 
lisses ornes dc rubans zephyrs. 

No. 1*2-L — Kedingote en chalis, cor¬ 
sage drajie, croise, cinq gros plis devant. 
Uni dans le dos, manches a la Marion. 
Chapeau de gros de Naples orne d’lm 
oiseau, ct de blondes, 

No. 135.— Robe en moire, rose cor¬ 
sage drape ii gros plis. Guirlandc de 
rubans ailcs dc zepliyr pour tete au vo¬ 
lant en blonde. Chapeau-beret en satin 
mille*raves, garni de trois plumes pciidule 
en bronze, d’apres le tableau dc Steuben 
(T.c Serment des trois (’hefs Suisse), 
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OF IMFORTANT EVliNTS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Ai'Ti;r two diiys’ severe fi^litin" War¬ 
saw (-apitiilateil on tlientl) ult. The Rus¬ 
sian troops took pos:;ession of the city ; 
the I’oliih army rctirinji towards the Pa¬ 
latinate of Plozk, by the road to Modliii. 
'flic a(Hiilini> intcllii'eiice was every whtru 
receive ! w itii dismay, particularly in Paris, 
where it appears to have excited an ex¬ 
traordinary sensation. On the evening of 
the day on which the disastrous event he- 
eaiiie known serious tuiiiiilts oceiirred in 
various parts of the city', and to disperse 
the rioters it became necessary to siiiii- 
111011 the assistance of the National 
(Jnards, who, it is asserted, at first re¬ 
fused to act. The state of Paris is how¬ 
ever now more tranquil. The Polish army 
has submitted to the .4iitoiTut of Russia, 
and liy the terms of the capitulation was 
allowed to retreat upon Praga. The 
safely of persons and property has been 
gnaranteed. Letters from Frankfort meti- 
rioii the report of Marshal Puskcwitch’s 
death, in (-nusc(|neiicc of a contusion 
which he received in the chest. 

I'he alfiiirs of Belgium begin to assume 
a ore settled aspect. Kmg Leopold 
has written to the Freiicli government 
idiiicsting that its lroo[iS may be with¬ 
drawn forthwith : the answer states that 
his wishes shall be imuiediateiy complied 
with. 

On the !i"d ult. a meeting was held in 
tlic Egyptian Hall, the Lord Mayor in 
the chair, lor the purpose of petitioning 
llie Lords to pass the Reform Bill. The 
second reading of the bill in the House 
of Lords will take place on the .sd of 
October. The second reading of the 
Scotch Reform Bill has been carried by 
tiie large majority of ll.l. 

'I'he following is stated to he a correct 
list of the new jieers ahoiit to be created: 
— Sir Francis Bardett, Sir Thomas Ac- 
landj'T.W.Cuke, E-q., Sir \V. Bainpfvlde, 
Ooloncl 'fynie, Lord Reay, Colonel 
Berkelev, Earl of Meath. Lord Cloiicurry, 
C. C. Western, Esq., E. J. Littleton, Esq. 
M. A. Taylor, Esq., Sir Edward Cod- 
rington, Sir James Saumarez, Lord 
Glcnorchy, Lord Achcson, Lord Howden, 
Lonl Nugent, the Earl of Uxbridge, Sir 
R. Slitton, E. B. Portman, Esq , George 
Byng, Esq., Lord Bridport, 'fhe Hon W. 
Maille, C'. Datulas, Esq, Sir E. Lloyd, 


Sir Thomas Baring, Stuart Mackenzie, 
Esq., and Sir Edward O’Brien, making a 
total of‘i'). 


THE CORONATION. 

The important ceremony of the coronation 
took place on the Stii ult. Lotig, long, may 
it be before wo are called upon to witiiesn 
another! One general feeling of Joy seemed 
to pervade the whole po|iiilatiou of I.ondoii 
upon thisocca&ioii. Never, within the memory 
of man, w.vs so large u multitude assembled 
to witiies!, a courtly page<int. In front of 
most of the liouses along (he line of proces¬ 
sion were erected seail'oldings, to whieli 
spectators were admitted, on the payment of 
sums varying from five sliillings, to two 
guineas, for eacli indivkiual. So strongly 
had pnlilic expectation been excited, tliat 
liuiidreds of jKTsons took ti]) their positions, 
on tile sealfoldings, or p.'iveineiU, as e.irly as 
si.x o’clock in the mm'iiing. At five o'clock 
in the morning, a discharge of artillery took 
place in St. James’s park, w-heie, about six 
o’clock, the whole of tlie liousehohl troops, 
the Scotch Greys from Brighton, the Otli 
Lancers, and the 7lh Hussars, were in at¬ 
tendance. TliC Scotcli Greys, and the 7tli 
Hussars, were stationed in tlie park; tlie 
Life Guards and the Blues lined the streets 
througli which die royal procession po'-sed; 
and the Foot Guards were stationed within, 
and on the outside of the Abbey, ns far as 
possible towards the Palace. The whole of 
the inetrojiolilan jiolice were also on duty. 
At a {juarter past ten o’clock, llic prueessiuii 
began to move from tlic Palace. On the ap¬ 
pearance of the King’s cai riage, his Majesty 
was greeted with loud and entliusiaslic cheers. 
Ai far As the eye could reach, hats, caps, and 
handkerchiefs were seen waving in the air. 
It must not pass uiinotiecd that (he word 
“Reform” was mingled witli the loudest 
shouts that greeted the sovereign’s ear. 

From iSt. James’s to Charing Cross, and 
from Charing Cross to Westminster Abbey, 
every window, scaffold, roof, and vehicle, was, 
from an early hour of t'lc morning, tliroiigcd 
w'ith anxious spectators of both sexes. Stands, 
liootlis, and scaffolds had been erected along 
Whiteliall and Parliament Street, at every 
possible point of view ; and notwithstanding 
the lowering apiiearanee of the ir.orning, and 
occasional heavy showers, not a single spot 
which could afford even a passing glimpse of 
the- inrocessiuii was left disengaged. 1 ii the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Abbey, every 
s 2 
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inch of ground was occupied. Galleries, 
substantially buiU, and commodiously ar¬ 
ranged, extended from the western door of 
the Cathedral, wlicra their Majesties were to 
enter, entirely round the cemetery of St. Mar¬ 
garet’s. On the opposite side, the erections, 
though not so securely furnned, were crjually 
numerous. TItc proprietors of some of the 
galleries had converted the lower part of their 
premises into refreshment rooms, in which we 
may remark, m pussant, that the cliargc fur 
the creature comforts was most exuibitant. 
At an early hour, numbers of spectators, 
amongst whom there was a large proportion 
of well-dressed females, Iiad taken their scats 
in the balconies, at the diflcrent windows; 
and on the roofs of every house which com¬ 
manded even a distant view of the scene. 

Between eight and nine o’clock, several of 
his Majesty’s ministers arrived. All of them 
were sult'crcd to pass in silence, witli tlic ex¬ 
ception of Lord Brougham, who was loudly 
cheered. At a few minutes before ten 
o'clock, a discharge of artillery announced 
that their Majesties had left the Palace ; and 
at a quarter before eleven, the bead of the 
royal cortege made its appearance. Ilis 
Itoyal Highness the Duke of ,Sussex was 
loudly cheered. Far diiierent, however, 
were the demonstrations of popular feeling 
which greeted the appearance of the Duke of 
Cumberland, At length the state coach ap¬ 
proached tlie Abbey, and the acel.'imatioiis of 
the assembled multitudes were even deafening. 
Tlicir Majesties looked extremely well, and 
bowed repeatedly in acknowledgment of the 
respectful tribute of regard paid to them by 
the people. The King was dressed in an 
Admiral’s uniform. The Queen was dressed 
in white, and wore some brilliants in her 
head-dress. A few minutes before eleven 
o'clock, their Majesties entered the Abbey; 
and at a quarter before one, the discharge of 
a rocket from the Abbey, followed by a salvo 
of artillery, announced to the metropolis, 
tliat William and Adelaide were crowned. 

At half-past tliree o’clock, his Majesty and 
his Iloyal Consort left the Abbey. Their 
departure was announced by a discharge of 
artillery. A similar discharge took place on 
their arrival at St. James’s. 

We give the following description of tlie 
ceremonial of the coronation: — 

The discharge of artillery which took 
place at a quarter past ten o’clock, having an¬ 
nounced to the inmates of the Abbey, that 
the royal procession had left the Palace, an 
anthem was played by the choir, and at its 
close the loud and long.continued huzxas of 
the multitude on the outside of the Ablicy, 
announced the near approach of their Ma¬ 
jesties. The ofiScers of arms, and the Dean 


and Prebendaries of Westminster, habited in 
their splendid stoles, marshalled themselves in 
the nave, along with the Or..at Officers of 
State, to receive them. At this moment the 
interest was intense. The Guards in tlic 
.\bbey were under arms; jjccrs and peeresses 
were moving down tlic aisle to take their 
places ill the procession; the oAicers of the 
Earl Marshal were busily employed in pre¬ 
serving due regularity and order; and the 
spectators were hurrying to their respective 
places, which many of them had left from a 
feeling of ennui. Gradually, but slowly, 
tlie heralds were observed to advance. As 
Uiey put themselves in motion, the glit¬ 
tering mantles and coronets of several peers 
came in view. Sliortly afterwards, the 
waving plumes and gorgeous robes of the 
Princesses of the blood royal attracted ge¬ 
neral attention. The noblemen bearing the 
Queen’s Kegalia preceded tlieir royal imstress 
into the Abbey, and the clasli of presented 
arras, and the eiithusijstic acclaim of the 
spectators nearest the western door, informed 
those that were more di.slant of her Majesty’s 
arrival. A shoit pause took place, then 
another advance, till by degrees tlie whole 
line of procession unfolded itself in mag¬ 
nificent array in the Abbey. At length liis 
Majesty, preceded and followed by some of 
the brightest ornaments of English chivalry, 
made his appearance, and was received with 
the applauding shouts of his grateful siilijects. 
Tlieehoirimniediatcly commenced iheaiitbein, 
“ I was glad wlienHhey said unto me, We will 
go into the house of the Lord,” and this 
anthem lasted until the pruecssion had re.iehed 
its destination, and their Alajesties lisul ar¬ 
rived at tlie place assigned for the coronation. 
As his Majesty entered the choir, the pro¬ 
cession, whieti was tlien in full march, and 
visible in its whole length, was peculiarly 
striking and impressive. Seen from the east 
end of the Abbey, the spectacle was one 
moving mass of glittering grandeur. 

llic grouping of the ladies who wcic in 
atUmdaiiee on her Majesty was singularly 
elegant and beautiful. After her jlajcsty 
hud ascciided the tlieatre, and parsed to the 
chair of state, and faid-stool below lier throne, 
at which she had to stand till his Majesty’s 
arrival, they formed with her officers a semi¬ 
circle about her, which had a very imposing 
ciTect. This was not diminished by the ap¬ 
proach of the individuals composing his 
Majesty’s train, who, after accompanying 
their royal master to his fald-stool, stood 
around him in the following manner; — The 
noblemen bearing the four swords stood on 
his Majesty’s right hand, the Deputy Lord 
Great Cbamberiain and the Lord High 
Constable on bis left; and the Great Officers 
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of Statu, the Dean of Westminster, Garter 
and Hlack llo<l at his hack, and behind liis 
cli,iir. 

Tlie following was llie ceremony of the 
recognition.—As soon as the antlieiii « as con¬ 
cluded, the \ichhishop of (Vwiteihiiry, ac¬ 
companied liy the Li)rd Chancellor, the de¬ 
puty Lord (rreat Chamberlain, the Lord High 
C'oustalde, and the Earl Mai'-hal, these noiile 
peiv)nages being precedctl by (lie Garter, 
advanced towards the east side of the theatre. 
P'rum this position the Archbishop made the 
recognition in the following words . —• 

“Sirs,— I here pr(>scnt unto jou King 
William IV., the rightful inheritor of the 
Crown of this realm : wherefore all ye that 
are come this day to do yotir homage, service, 
and l-iouiiden duty, arc ye willing to do the 
same ? ” 

The reply to this demand, which was de¬ 
livered with great solemnity of manner, and 
in a clear ami distinct t<tnc, svas a general and 
hearty acclamation of “ Cod save King Wil- 
liiim the I'onilh ' ’’ 

The Arclihi-hop and his noble colleagues 
in this ceremony repeated the recognition 
front points of the south, west, and north 
sides of the theatre, and at each repetition the 
leply was still, “God save William the 
p'onrth !” The King acknowledged his peo¬ 
ple’s recognition with repeated hows, and at 
the last recognition there was a flouiish of 
trt pets. The King’s scholars of West¬ 
minster school, who were placed in tlie corner 
of the lower gallery, at the''soiitli side of flic 
Abhey, and near ibe organ loft, immediately 
made a short Latin recitation, under the 
direction of one of their masters, which con¬ 
cluded with a shout of “ Vivant Ue\ et 
Uegina!” 

Then followed another anthem, taken from 
Psidin xxi. ver. 1—6: “ The King sh ill re¬ 
joice in thy strength, O Lord,” wliich was 
sung by the choir; their Alajestics being in 
tlie mean lime seated in their chairs of state. 

Wliile their ^Majesties were tints reposing on 
thtir chairs of stiife, the altar and the ap¬ 
proaches tliurclo were prujiaied for the so¬ 
lemnity of the “ 0/p-rni"." 

The Bible, the Patina, and tlie ('halice, 
were placed upon the altar by the Bishops 
who had borne them in the royal pna'cssion. 

Upon the steps of the altar, tlie officers of 
the wardrobe spread a clotli of gold of costly 
richness, whith extended over the space im¬ 
mediately adjoining the altar. The officers 
of the wardrobe also placed upon this cloth of 
gold, two cushions of splendid workmanship 
for tlieir Majesties to kneel upon. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury then ar- 
rayed himself in his cope, and the Bishops 
who were appointed to the duty of reading 
the Litany, vested them^elu's in their copes. 


These preparations being completed, the 
King, attended by two Bishops ns his sii]i. 
poiters, and preceded by the Uean of West¬ 
minster, and by the great officers and nnhle- 
meii, hearing the Regalia and the Pour 
Swords, proceeded fow.'iid.s the altar. Here 
his IM.ijo-sly iiiicoveied, and kneeling, revc- 
lently inatie his ollerings. The King's oHer- 
ings were two in iiuinher. 'I'he first was a 
pall, or altar-covering, of cloth of gold, 
whicli, having hien provided by the Master of 
the Great Wardrobe, was delivered by an 
officer of the w-ardrobe to the Lord Great 
Chamberlain, who, handing it to the King, 
his Majesty pl.iced it in the hands of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The right re¬ 
verend prelate placed the costly gift upon the 
altar. 'I'he King’s second ofl’eving vi'as an 
Ingot of Gold, Ilf the juircst metal, and 
weighing one pound in troy weight. This 
had been jirnvided by the Tieasiircr of the 
Household, and w.is delivered by him to the 
King, who placed it in the hands of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The right re¬ 
verend prelate put the ingot into the oblation 
basin. • 

'I'he Queen’s olTering w.is a pall of gold 
cloih, similar to that of the King, and lier 
Majesty presented it with the same formalities 
as the King had presented his, kneeling all the 
while on a cushion to the left hand of her 
royal consort, 

'Their Majesties continuing to kneel before 
the altar, a suitable prayer was oll'ercd up by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, at the con¬ 
clusion of which, all the regalia, with the 
exception of the swords, were delivered to hia 
Grace by the respective officers who had 
borne them in the i>rnccssion. His Grace 
handed them to the Dean of Westminster, 
who placed them upon the altar. I'licir Ma¬ 
jesties were ihon conducted to the south side 
of the altar, where chairs of state, covered 
with damask figured cloth, had been pro¬ 
vided for them. Around His Majesty’s 
chair all the grcist officers and iiohlcinen who 
had taken part in the procession arranged 
theinselves, tlie distinguished personages who 
bore the swords being most prominently 
stationed. 

Her Majesty was surrounded by the prin¬ 
cipal officers of her household, by the Mistress 
of the Robes and her assistants, the Ladies 
of the Bedchamber, and the Maids of 
Honour. 

The Litany was then read by tlie Bisliop 
of Lichfield and Coventry and the Bishop of 
Lincoln. I’heir Majesties duiing tin's por¬ 
tion of the ceremony kneeling upon cushions 
placed before their chairs of state. 'J'lic 
commencement of the Communion Service 
followed; the Bishops of Llandaii'and Bristol 
reading tlie epistle and gospel. During the 
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scrinon, which wa*; prondicd hy tlie ]3i»iiop 
of London, lljcir AI:ij(sfic’s i ciiobod in thoir 
cli.'UiN of st.ilo, at ihe souili side of the altar. 
'J'he Xing wore a superb cap of crimson velvet, 
turned up with ermine; and throughout tlie 
sermon Ifis IMajesty was still supjirjrted by 
the lords who bore the swords, and by the 
Lord (jreat ('huinberlain, and other distin¬ 
guished iKTSonages. Her Majesty’s sup¬ 
porters, too, continued standing aiound her 
chair, and to the luuuber of tliem were now 
added several of the bishops. 

Tl'.c Archbishop of t'anteibury took his 
scat upon a piirjrle velvet chair, on tlie north 
side of the altar. 'I'lie Ciaiter stood beside 
his Gr.icu ; a long bench, eovr-red with ijnrjrlc 
velvet, extended from the Arehbisliop’s chair, 
immcdi.ately ojiposite to their Majesties, being 
placed on the north side of the area. This 
bench vv.as assigned to tlic bishops, most of 
whom were present. Tlie Dean and Pre¬ 
bendaries of Westminster were stationed on 
the south bide of (he area, to the cast of the 
King’s chair, and close to tlie altar. They 
remained standing duiiii;' tlie whole of (he 

o n 

teremony. 

A'l soon as the sermon was concluded, the 
Aichhishop of (iantorhiiry a))proacl)ed the 
King, and, standing before him, addressed 
Ills M.ijesty thus : — “ Sir, are you willing 
to take the oath usually taken by your pre¬ 
decessors?” The King an.^wered,—“ 1 am 
willing. ” 

The Archhishnp then pul the usual ques¬ 
tions to the King, whose replies were made 
from a book wliicti 11 is Majesty beld in his 
lianils. His Majesty, having kissed the 
Holy (iospels, and signed the oath, again 
put on bis cap of uimson velvet, and re¬ 
turned to bis ch.air. 'I'be anthem, ” Come, 
Holy (iho->t, our souls inspire,” was then 
sung by the clioir. At tiie cuiiclusion of tlic 
anthem, the Archhidiop riad the accustomed 
orison preparatory to the anointing. At the 
end of tliis prayer, the choir sung Handel’s 
splendid coronation anthem, taken from 
1 Kings, 1 . 39, 40; “ Zadok the priest,” 
(Vc. ])uring the performance of this anthem, 
the King was disiobed of his crimson rolies 
!)y tlic Deputy Lord Great Chumbeilaiii, 
vvlio delivered them to the Master of the 
llobes; and Ills Mtijesty taking off his cap 
of state, the Deputy Lord Great Cliamber- 
lain delivered the same to the Lord Cham- 
berinin ; and the robes and cap were imnie- 
rliately carried into St. Edward's Chapel, the 
robes !»y Groom of the Rohes, tlie cap by the 
Olllcer of tlie Jewel Office. Thus disrobed, 
His Majesty appeared in the uniform of an 
admiral. 

In tlie mean time, the ancient chair of St. 
Edwari], covered with cloth of gold, had 
been placed in the front of the altar; and 


upon the conclusion of the anthem, TIis Ma¬ 
jesty, being condiicti'd thither, took his seat 
in It for the piupose of being anointed. As 
the King proceeded to the chair, a rich ca- 
luqvy, called the “ .Anointing Pall,” was 
held over His Majesty’s held by tlie Dukes 
of Leeds, Rutland, Newcastle, and Nortliiiin- 
lierland. Tin's pall was made of gold and 
silver brocade; it was lined with silver t.dihy, 
and bad a deep gold fringe and tassels ,il1 
round it. It was I'oriiied into a cai.opy by 
tbe noble dukes just niciitiuned, who raised it 
over the King’s head by means of four silver 
staves, which they fixed in loops that ncie 
attached to each cm iier of it. Tliis canopy 
W'.'is held over His ."Vrijesly’s head during tin' 
ceremony of the anointiiig, and tlie Dean of 
Westminster stood by St. Edwanl’s chair, 
behind tlie Archhishnp, hohling the aiiquilla, 
wliicli contained the consuerated oil, and 
tlic anointing wherewith His Afajesty was 
anointed. 

Immediately after the “ anointing,” (lie 
Dean of Westminster took the .spurs tioin 
tlic altar, and delivered them to the Deputy 
Ijord Great Chamberlain ; who, kneeling 
down, toiiclied His Majesty’s heels with them, 
and tlieii leturned them again to the Ds'aii, 
who immediately laid them again u]ion the 
altar. 

Karl Grey, who bore the sword of state, 
now delivered that weapon to the Duke vif 
Devonshire, the Lord Cbaniberlain, and in 
lion tliercof, received from His Grace anoibtr 
sword, in a scabbard of purjile velvet, 'fhe 
latter bad been presented to the Loril (-h..in- 
berhiin by an oHicer of tbe Jewel Oibee; and 
Earl Gtey, on reeeiving it, delivered it to 
the Archbishop, who laid it on the altar, re¬ 
peating a suitable prayer. 

The Archbishop then took the sword from 
off tlie aliar, and, assisted by other Iiisbops, 
delivered the sword into the King's right 
hand, and the Lord Great (Aiainberlain then 
girt His Majesty with it in the usual form. 

The King then rising went to the altar, 
where His Majesty offered the sword in the 
scabbard (delivciiiig it to the Ardibishop', 
and then retired to his chair; the sword was 
then redeemed by the nobleman who first 
received it, and who carried it dining the 
remainder of the solemnity, having first drawn 
it out of the scabbard, and delivered the 
latter to an ofllcer of the wardrobe. 

His Majesty upon this rose from bis chair, 
and standing in front of it, was invested by 
the Dean of Westminster with the im|ieiial 
mantle or Dalmatic robe of cloth of gold, the 
Deputy Lord Great Cliamheilaiii fastening 
the clasps thereof. 

The King then sitting down, the Arch- 
bisliop having received the orb from the 
Dean, delivei ctl it into tlie King’.s right band, 
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siiying, “ Recuivu ihis impcrL] pall anJ orl), 
mill n-iiicnibi-r that the wliclo »orid is subject 
to the jjottir and empire of God/'&c. 

The Lord C'hamberliiin of llis Jlajesty’s 
Household then receivinj' from tlie jillieer of 
the Jewel Oflice the ruby liug, delivered the 
same to tiie Atchbishop, who ))ut it on tlie 
fourth linger of (lie King’s right hand, saying, 
" U'-ieivc this ring,” \e. Ibis is tlie King’s 
(oronatiou ring. It is of pl.iiii gold, with a 
large 111 liy violet, on which a plain cross or 
cross of St. (leorge is beautifully eiichiised. 

’The Dean tlieii brought from the altar 
the two sceptres with the cross and dove, 
and delivered them to the Atchbishop. 

In the mean Time, the Duke of Norfolk, 
as Lord of the Manor of Worksop, presented 
to tlie King a glove for Ihs Majesty’s right 
hand, euibroideicd with the armsol Howard, 
whi'’.'i Ills Majesty jmt on. 

'The Archbishop then in the usual form 
delivered the sceptre with tlie cross into His 
Majesty's right hand; and the sceptre with 
the dove into his left hand. 

'The ceremony of the crowning was per¬ 
formed in the following manner: — 'The Ai eli- 
hisliop standing lieforc the altar, and having 
St. Ldward’s crown before him, took the 
same into his h.inds, consecrated it, and 
l)le‘'cd it. His Lracc then, assisted by other 
Risbujis, came fiom the altar, the Dean of 
Vv’istmiiister carryinj the crown, and the 
Ar bishop look and placed it on His Ma- 
je‘!_ s lieail, while the spectators, with loud 
and repeat>.d shouts, cried, “ (iod save the 
King!” lac., the trumpets sounding, the 
(Irmiis beating, and the Tower and Paik 
guns liiiiig by signal. Tlie acelamatiun 
ceasing, the Arebbishop pronounced the Ex- 
liurtatioii, “ He stiongaiid ofa good courage,” 
&c. The choirs llien sang the Anthem — 
“ The King shall rejoice in thy strength,” &c. 

As soon as the King was crowned, the 
Peers put on their coronets, the Bishops Uieir 
cips, and the Kings of Arms their crowns. 

'Tlie Dean then took tlie Holy Bible from 
the altar, and delivered it to the Arebbishop, 
who, attended by the rest of the Bishops, 
presented it to the King, saying, “ Our gra¬ 
cious King,” &c. The King then returned 
the Bible to the Archbishop, who gave it to 
the Dean, to be by him replaced on the altar. 
The King then knelt, holding both the scep¬ 
tres already presented to him, and the Arch¬ 
bishop blessed him, the Bishops and the Peers 
in an audible voice responding, “ Amen.” 
After a brief exhortation from the Archbisliop 
to the people, the King arose and wrent to 
King Edward's chair, where he kissed the 
Archbishop and Bishops w ho were present. 
This done, the choir sang the Hymn, Te 
Deum laudamus, “ We praise thee, O Gotl,” 
&c. Duiiiig the performance of which, the 
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King removed to the chair on which Ills 
Majesty sat on the east side of the throne, 
where ho reposed in the interval. 

AVhen the Te JJchiii was ended, the King, 
kd up by the Aielihishops and Bishops, 
ascended the tlic.itie, and w.is eiilhroiied hy 
Bishops and Pens; and the Arelibishop 
standing liefore him, pronuiineed the E\- 
hoitatiuii, ‘‘ St.iiul 111 III and hold fast,” &e. 

A loud and geiiii.il exel.iiualioti of ‘‘ God 
save the King! ” aceompanied hy clapping 
of liaiid.s iiiiil liii/zaiiig. burst ftoin every 
jiart of the Abbey upon His Majesty aseciid- 
ing tlie throne. At this moment, too, the 
eoionaiion medals were thrown about by tlic 
'Treasurer of His Majesty's Houseliu’id, 

His Majesty tiieii delivered the sceptre 
with the cross to the Duke of Not folk, as 
Lord of the Manor of M'oiksop, to hold the 
same in his right hand, and the sceptre w ith 
the dove to the Duke of llieh.iioiid, to hold 
the same in Ids left h.md duiing the homage. 
'The Archbishop then knelt before tlie king, 
the Bishops following the example of His 
Grace, and fur himself and the I.oids spiiitual 
pronounced the usual foimula of liomage,^ 
which was repeated by the BIslii ps. 'The 
Archbishop then ruse and kissed His .Majes¬ 
ty’s left cheek, and after liim the rest of the 
Bishops present did the like, and retired in 
their respective seniorities. 

When the i.ords spiritual had thus per- 
foimed homage, the Duke of Gumheilaiid 
ascended the steps of the tliroiie, and, kneel¬ 
ing befoie the King, proimuiiced fur himself 
and the other Dukes of blood royal, (lie 
words of homage, the lest ])uttiiig oil' their 
coronets, and kneeling with him and around 
him. 

Several of tlie Peels were loudly clieered 
as they upprouclied to do homage to His 
Majesty. Amung these the Duke of Well¬ 
ington, Lord Plunkett, and Lord J.iyndhuist, 

— but particularly the first, — were very 
cordially greeted by the spectators. Wlicn, 
however, the Lord Cliaiicellor came to do 
homage, — vvhicli be did last of all the Peers 

— every part of the Alibey resounded with 
applause. 

During the ceremonies vvliieli attended 
the coronation of the King, the (.^ueen had 
remained seated in her chair on the south 
side of tlie altar. Similar forms were now 
observed with respcit to Her Majesty, and 
excited the greatest interest. The Queen 
having been anointed and crowned, and hav¬ 
ing received all her uriiaiueuts, tlie choir sang 
the Hallelujah Chorus. 

At the coinmeiicumciit of the chorus the 
Queen arose, and, suppoited us before, as¬ 
cended tile theatre (icvereiitiy bowing to His 
Majesty as she passed the throne), and was 
conducted to her own throne on the left hand 
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of thiit of tlic King, wlicrc Her Majesty rc- 
powd until the roiielusion of the ciiurus. 

As soon as the chorus was over, a loud 
shout of “ Ood save the Ctuecn! " resound¬ 
ed through the Abbey. 

After the chorus and homage, their Ma¬ 
jesties descended fioni their throne-, iind 
went to the altar, where the King, taking otf 
his crown, delivered it to the Deputy Lord 
Great Chamberlain to hold, amt the sceptics 
to the Dukes of Nortolk and Uichiiioiid. 
Then the Bishops delivered the patina and 
chalice into tiic King’s hands, and His Ma¬ 
jesty delivered them to the Archbishop, vi'iio 
reverently placed the same upon the altar, 
covering them with a fair linen cloth. The 
Queen also took off her crown, and delivered 
it to her Lord Chamberlain to hold, and the 
sceptres to tliose Nohlciiicii who had pre¬ 
viously boiiie them. 

'I'heir M.ijcstic.s then went to their chairs 
on the soutli side of the area. M'lieii tlio 
Archbishop and the Dean liail first communi¬ 
cated, their Majesties approached the altar 
and received the sacrament, the Arelihishop 
^administering the bread, and the Dean of 
Westminster the cup. 

The King and Queen then put on their 
crowns, and took the sceptres in their hands 
as before, and again repaired to their thrones, 
supported and attended as when tiiey left 
them. 

The Archbishop then read the Communion 
Service, and pronounced tlie blessing; and 
at the conclusion the trumpets sounded and 
the drums beat. 

After (bis. His Majesty, attended as before, 
the four swords being carried before him, 
descended into the area, and jussed through 
the door on tlic south side of the altar into 
St. Edward’s Chapel; and the Noblemen 
who had carried the regalia received them 
from the Dean of Westminster, as they passed 
by the altar into the Chapel. 

The Queen, at the same time descending 
from her throne, went into the same chapel, 
at the door on the north side of the altar. 

Their Majesties then came into the Chapel; 
the King, standing before the altar, delivered 
the sceptre with the dove, which His Majesty 
had borne in his left hand, to the Aichbishop, 
who laid it on the altar. 

His Majesty was then disrobed of his royal 
robe of state, and arrayed in his royal robe 
of purple velvet by Uie Deputy Lord Great 
Chamberlain. 

The Archbishop then placed the orb in 
His Majesty’s lelt hand. 

The Noblemen who had carried the gold 
spurs and iit. Edward’s sialT, delivered them 
to the Dean, and the latter deposited them 
on the altar. 

'riicir ]VL*ijesties,and the Princes and X*rin- 


ccsscs, then proceeded out of the choir, and 
to the west door of the Abbey, attended 
as before, their Majesties wealing their 
crowns, the King bearing in his right hand 
lliii sceptre with the cross, and in his left the 
orb; and the Queen he.irmg in her right 
hand lier scejitre with the cross, and in lier 
left the ivory rod with the dove ; their Royal 
Highnesses the Prineea and Princesses wear¬ 
ing their coronets; ami the Princes who are 
Field Marshals carrying their batons. The 
four swords were borne before the King in 
the same order as bvfore. The Dean and 
Prebenddries, and the Bishops who liad car¬ 
ried tile Bible, the chalice, and the patina, 
remained in tlic clioir. The Noblemen wbo 
had sivetally earriul the crowns, the orb, the 
sceptre with ibe dove, the .spurs, and St. Ed- 
ward’s stair, walked in the same places as 
before; those who had staves anil batons 
eairying the same; all Peers wcaiirig their 
curonels ; and the Arclibishops and the Bish¬ 
ops supporting their Majesties, wearing their 
caps ; and the Kings of Anns their crowns. 

The procession returned from the Abbey 
to Si. J.imes s Palace in the same order (as 
to the position of the several carriages of the 
several jiartics composing it) a.s that in which 
it had set out in the inorning, but by no 
means in the s.'ime regular manner. The 
arrival of the.r M.ijesties at the Palace was 
aniiomiccd by the tiring of a royal salute of 
twenty-one cannon, whicli closed this part of 
the ceremonies of tiie day. 

In the evening the metropolis w.-is illu¬ 
minated in lionour of their Majesties’ coro¬ 
nation, to whicli ail the tiansparcncies and 
other devices necessarily had reference. 
The display, however, evinced in but few 
instances either fertility of fancy or origin¬ 
ality of design. Its effect, as a wliole, was 
brilliant and imposing. A briliant display 
of firc-works look phiee in Hyde Park from 
10 to 13 r.»(. 

Paganini’s depahtuhe fhom Dublin. 

At one o’clock Sept. 19. the splendid 
equipage of the inodcni Orpheus drew 
up before his lodgings in Dublin, to 
convey the Signor from the metropolis 
on hia tour through the south of Ireland. 
Notwithstanding the tremendous torrent 
of rain which fell at that period, not Jess, 
perhaps, than 700 wretched paupers were 
found hardy enough to brave tlie deluge 
in their anxiety to attend the exit of the 
star of the Musical Festival, for the 
benefit of “charity.” All was silence, 
patience, and good order, till his Exccl- 
lencu had taken his solitary scat, closely 
muffled up in the vehicle, and the 
postilion had smacked his whip, when « 
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CROMWELL: SKETCH OF HIS CHARACTER. 

KY VICOMXH CltATEAUBttlANl). 

(IFiV// a bemtiful Einhellis/iment.) 


Tjie impartial reader will be caiilioiis 
of implicitly adopting the view of illus- 
trioi'> characters presented by historians 
of his own co»intry, who, whether they 
espouse the republican or the royalist 
par) arc, of course, imbued with pecu¬ 
liar .lational prejudices. In questions 
of this kind there is no medium, or the 
history becomes flat and tame j for how 
that writer win attention, who, himself, 
feels uninterested in his own narrative, 
;ind in the feelings and passions of those 
moving on the scene which he depicts? 
A historian of no party makes a valuable 
annalist, if he confines himself to the 
narration of facts related by the cham¬ 
pions of each side, and arranges them in 
chronological order; but from the mo¬ 
ment that he attempts digression and 
delineation of character, he becomes dry 
and dull. To form for ourselves an un¬ 
biassed judgment, we should examine the 
literary portraits of the illustrious dead, 
in the lights in which they have been 
placed by foreign historians, who are 
naturally free from the prejudices that 
unconsciously adhere to us, and, even 
against our own wills, sway our opinions. 
A sketch of Cromwell’s character from 
the pen of Chateaubriand, himself an 
historical character, who will, in future 
times, be classed with Clarendon, Sully, 
Bolingbroke, and Coramines, is, at the 
present crisis, a literary curiosity, and as 
such we translate it for the instruction of 
our fair readers. 

VOL. IV. 


“ The Protector often related, that, in* 
his childhood, the apparition of a female 
had appeared to him, and, like the witches 
in Macbeth, hailed him as a future mon¬ 
arch. The vivid imagination of Crom¬ 
well, while yet innocent, presented him 
with a vision of kingly power; and when his 
soul was stained with guilt, his awakened 
conscience haunted him with the spectre 
of murdered royalty. If wc set aside the 
remembrance of the lawless means by 
which Cromwell achieved his power, wc 
must prononnee his usurpation glorious. 
Like many other despots of strong cha¬ 
racter, he enforced a strict administration 
of justice, when it interfered not with his 
own personal or political interests; and 
this love of equity and l<^al order served 
to console the people for their loss of 
liberty. 

“ When he had attained power, Crom¬ 
well was tolerant both in politics and 
religion. He passed a bill to allow liberty 
of conscience and worship, and often em¬ 
ployed avowed realists. He appointed 
to the first place of legal eminence. Judge 
Hale, a magistrate of the most unsullied 
integrity, and a zealous loyalist. Monk,too, 
who,attimes,conitnandedboth his military 
and naval forces, had been a partisan of the 
house of Stuart, and in the earlier stages 
of the civil war had actually been taken 
prisoner by the parliament, when in arms 
for King Charles. 

“ Cromwell had no desire to annihilate 
the nobility, as in our days wc hare seen 
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attempted in France- In the civil war, 
the Eiiirli'.ii nohlcs did not cndeiivr)iir to 
iicpurcUc ihcnisclvcs from t!ie popniur 
cause; they were divided amongst the 
two contending masses of the nation a 
little unequally, perhaps; hut the war of 
1640 was one of liberty, not equality, and 
therefore no particular enmity was mani¬ 
fested against the aristocracy. 

“ In private life, t’roiuwcll was not 
happy; :dl his mighty power was unable 
to stifle tlie deep and avful voice of 
truth. If he tnrned his tiioiights inward, 
conscience presented him on either side 
with subjects for remorse: he had mnr 
dered the king; or, if for a inoinent the 
voice of flattery lulled him into oblivion 
of this crime, he felt that lie had rle- 
htro^ed the libertie-. of hi. country. Even 
in his own domestic circle, Cromwell 
found fruilfnl sources of anguish; the 
members of his family were cither repuh- 
lit ans who rietested his power, or royalists 
who reproached him with his crimes.* 
His venerable mother, whom he fondly 
cherished and greatly respected, had ini- 
])lored him to save the life of the King. 
Night and day she trembled fur the safety 


of Oliver, anil never heard the accidental 
discharge of fire-arms, without c.\i laim- 
ing — ‘ Mv son is killed.’ The wife of 
the Protector, although a vain woman, 
bore her high station with fe.ir and trem¬ 
bling: although treated by (.'romwell 
with decent regard, she was bv no means 
the wife of his heart. To heap the mea¬ 
sure of hi, afflictions, his favourite daugh¬ 
ter, Lady Clajpole, ilcscended into the 
tomb before him; and another beloved 
daughter was so much opposed, to Ids 
ways of thinking and acting, that she 
once aciiially tliri.‘W herself on her knees 
hcfoiv him to beg the life of the ill- 
fated Ciii'ilcs.” 

This last named intercstbig ciremn- 
stamc Inc. forimd an admir.ihin subject 
both for the painter and the pool. Victor 
lingo has introduced it into one of hi-, 
finest dramas; and M. Di'caisne has de¬ 
signed Ironi it a hcantifnl |>icttne, of 
which the rc.iilcrs of onr ^Magazine may 
Jiulge. Onr English cngraiei has been 
particularly Inqipy in the delicate point 
of preserving the likeness between t!ic 
father and the daughter. 


THE LAMENT OF AN ELEVATED PEllSONAO! 
I'ou Ills DisraVNCiiisMO mutoi uii. 

Must thou go, my glorious chief — Byron-. 

.Mr ST thou die, iiiy close retreat, 

Stranglctl with thy venal crew V 
How shall I lament mv seat, 

t)r o’er it breathe my last adieu? 

Sinecure and lordly [ilaee, 

Both of which arc deiir to me. 

Cannot from niy heart erase 
The grief I feel at losing thee. 

Idol of the bigot’s soul! 

First in spoil, but fallen now; 

Many own’ll thy proud eoiilrol. 

Doom’d by “ Bussell’s purge” to bow. 
Screen’d by thee, for yctu’s I dared 
Jeers from every caitiff’s lips, 

When my colleagues’ shouts were heard 
Gladdening o’er Ueform’s eclipse. 


* Mrs. Hutchinson declares that Henry Cromwell was “ a godlesse and deboshed 
cavalier.” 
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Would that 1 had died with Pitt, 

Since thy fall I live to see; 

When no pensioner eun sit 

On St. Stephen’s Bench for thee: — 

Wellington and Peel prol'ouiul,— 

Oh ! although with chains cunUued, 

(’o>dd 1 hear their voices .sound, 

(!hains would not di.stivs". jr.y mind! 

Would the sycophants of Oiey, 

Now so deaf to all iny cries, 

Mourn thy glory pas.sM away, 

Bending low with tearCul eyes 
Wert thou, at this hour, their own, 

Woulil they passivi'ly resign. 

At the nuindatc of the throne, 

Bights like those which still are thine "'' 

My last retreat — )iiy Irieiid — adieu ! 

Never wilt thou rise again: 

Sarnm is disfranchised ti>o; 

Who can Sarntn’s guilt ex|)laln ‘i 
Jsvery pension I’d n'sigu, 

Every j)eril 1 would hrave. 

If thy tyrants wonhl eo)ubinc 
To rescue thee from Imctiou’s grave. 

UiiAKUKs rrnor, jun 


THE LONELY RUIN, 
nr u. R. CAU'rER, esq. 

But when the rising moon begins to climb 
Its topmost arch, and gently pauses tlicrc; 

When the stars twinkle tlirougJi the loops of time. 

And tlie low night-breczu waves along the air 
Tlie garland-forest, which tiiu grey walls wear, 

Ivike laurels on the bald first Cu;sar’s head; 

When the light shines serene, but doth not glare; — 

Then in this magic circle raise the dead . 

Heroes have trod this spot, — 'tis on their dust ye tread. 

liyrotu 

Bee.s murmur in the .sunny air. 

The sward is bright with flowers. 

But time and age have rendered bare 
The fallen Castle’s towers; 

And winds sigh gently through the pine, 

As if they mourn’d o’er their decline.. 

But fragrance from the violet’s lips 
Is breathed around their walls. 

And Beauty’s long and last eclipse 
The queenly rose recalls; 

The rose unfolds its leaves beside 
The ancient portal’s mouldering pride; 

And bluely glides the quiet stream 
Beneath a .sky as blue. 

And in its liquid mirror gleam 
Flowers of rich scent and hue; 

But glorious were its waters roll’d 

Beneath these ivied towers of old. u 2 
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No more at sunset’s silent hour 
Will lutes enchant the air, 

For faded is the passion-flower 
Which bloom’d for one more fairj 
And ne’er shall music’s shell recall 
The warriors to their festal hall. 

It was most gorgeous to siu'vcy 
A thousand plumes and spears^ 

Around these towery walls display 
Their light in early years,— 

To watch the chieftaiirs lordly crest 
Until it mingled with the rest. 

But they, whose tributary lands 
Around this ruin lay. 

Who proudly led their recklcs.s bands 
I'o [dunder and betray — 

Their swords are now conceal’d with rust. 
And they arc drcaiidess in the dust I 

An empire based on acts of wrong. 

Its fame shall scarcely save, 

And o’er the haughty sceptred throng 
Oblivion’s banners wave; 

But unto justice shall be given 

The prayer of truth! the shielil of heaven! 


A VISIT TO THE JDEY 01* ALGIEUS. 


Tuf. many singular anecdotes which 
have been related of the ex-dey ol'Al¬ 
giers; tlic thon.^and and one exaggerated 
stories in whicli Hussein Pacha has 
figured as a stupid barbarian and a mcr- 
cile.ss executioner, in.spired me, during a 
recent visit to Paris, with an irresistible 
desire to see and convcr.'C with the re- 
marknblc personage who now affords the 
badauds oi' t\v,it good city the excitement 
of a nine days’ wonder. If 1 may con¬ 
fess a truth, which wears the .somewhat 
suspicious appearance of self-praise, my 
curiosity arose from a worthier motive 
than the wish to enjoy the pleasure, so 
intoxicating to the majesty of the people 
— the luxury of gazing upon a once for¬ 
midable potentate, “ iiillen from his high 
estate,” and reduced to that condition of 
comparative humility which avenges the 
little ones of earth for the caprices of 
Dame Fortune. I have, in my day, seen 
many elevated tumbles; as which of us 
has not ? 1 have witnessed the fall of a 
pope; an emperor; ten or a dozen kings 
of various sorts and sizes, and a host of 
subaltern princes; each ro)al somerset 
illustrating the peril attendant on the 


occupation of one of those seats whic/j 
Napoleon described as chairs studded 
with gilt nails. We live in an age when 
kings arc on the move ; but notwithstand¬ 
ing tlie frequency of the sight, the spec¬ 
tacle of regal humiliation affects me with 
an imcoinfortable sensation —a sort of 
feeling akin to that with which, at Exeter 
Change, I have occasional!} contemplated 
a lion weeping in his cage. I could, 
therefore, have resisted the mania for 
sight-seeing, even though so rare an ani¬ 
mal as an ox-dey was to be exhibited, but 
for my anxiety to convince myself, by 
ocular and auricular demonstration, how 
far the charge of barbarian stupidity was 
merited by one who, under circumstances 
of difficulty, had acquired, and for a 
length of time maintained, absolute 
power To solve the enigma, I deter¬ 
mined to accept an obliging offer made to 
me through an eminent Parisian house of 
business, the principal partner in which 
had proposed to introduce me to Hus¬ 
sein Pacha. With intense impatience I 
looked forward to the day ap|)oiiUed for 
my audience with the dethroned sove¬ 
reign, whose more civilised, though 
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scarcely less despotic, conqueror had so 
hoon after his triiii))[)h tastoil tlic bitter¬ 
ness of exile. The victor or the van- 
qui'.hed might with eepial propriety form 
the leading exainplc of a iiiaidcn !>peccli 
in parliament on the instability of nrla- 
trary rule. 

1 am not almut to weave the incidents 
of a romance or pnisaic poem. 1 shall 
notalmse the confidence ofiiiy reader by 
inventiiiir details, or by enamelling facts 
with a bnlli.int oat 'it Oriental varnish; 
I shall, on the contrary, with all fitting 
f-implicitv, furnish “ a full, true, and par- 
tienlar acconnl’' of every thing worth re¬ 
cord that 1 .saw and heard in the space of 
more than an hour, during which niy 
audience lasted. If the narrative he so- 
p.'i-iiic, iaiit pH for the narrator; though 
in that case 1 doubt if yon, most benevo¬ 
lent reader, can show just and reasonable 
cause of com[)l not. 

I was presented to the paeba at one 
o’clock in tiu: afternoon; and the view* 
of the apartment occupied by liis ex- 
Higlincss completely belied tbc abbtirJ 
riinionr that the ilcy liad arrived in Paris 
accompanied by the ladies of liis harem 
and .1 nniiierous lioiisehold. To acconi- 
nio 'ate siuh a suite, a palace would 
scar'S'ly have sufficed; but Ilusseiu,whose 
cm. ; retinue consists of two Turks and 
three Europeans, is contented with a 
modest first floor in a hotel on which a 
inihr Ai4^/tiis would turn his buck 
with sovereign contempt. The females 
of the <le}’s establishment have remained 
at Leghorn. On my arrival with the 
friend who had kindly undertaken to he 
my usher, Hussein’s brow was clouded 
with a slight shade of discontent, occa¬ 
sioned, no doubt, by his dislike of the 
many ^^frivolons and troublesome visits 
which’are daily obtruded on his privacy. 
It must be a jirodigious bore, even to a 
pacha, to be stared at like a Bengal tiger 
or a boa constrictor. The illustrious 
stranger, however, a[)pcarcil to have pro¬ 
fited "by his stay in the capital of the 
gi ande nation, and to have acquired no 
inconsiderable portion of that bicns6ance 
which stereotypes, as it were, a perpetual 
smile upon fashionable faces. He received 
us with politeness, and even cordiality, 
advancing as far as the dining-room to 
meet us. The usual compliments having 
been interchanged, we were conducted 
to the iolon, where, in consideration of 
our European habits, arm-chairs were 


offered to us, Husscin seating himself oit 
a sofa, and placing his left foot under his 
right thigh, after the fashion of the East. 

A slight personal sketch of the in¬ 
dividual vho has so attracted public 
curiosity, may firove not u holly unin¬ 
teresting:— lliisscin I’aoha is oftlic mid¬ 
dle stature, and advanced in years; his 
age being sixty-three. Notwithstanding 
this eireumsiance, and a natural tendency 
to corpulence, his vigour, both of mind 
and body, seems imimpaircd. His head is 
bcantifnily inunlJcd; his hands arc well- 
shaped, and possess nil the characteristics 
of sirengtli. The manly and attractive ex¬ 
pression of his coiiiileiKtiice is improved 
by a long greyish beard, oti whicli fall, like 
the hraikfts of a parenthesis, his mous¬ 
taches of a darker shade. His eyes arc 
half concealed by a pairofoval spcciacles; 
to the no small astonishment of the 
I’arisian e.xqnisitcs, who find it impossible 
to ascertain the precise use to which a 
I'nrk can apply such a commodity. It 
may, however, he remarked cn passant,* 
that many of the inhabitants of Algiers 
arc oliliged to wear glasses to preserve 
their sight from the injury often occa¬ 
sioned b> the reilectioa of a burning sun 
darting its rays on the white wafis of 
their houses, and on the pavement and 
sand, liiisscin is by no means of a grave 
ami phlegmatic dis[iusition, like the envoy 
of the bey of Tunis, who is now in Paris. 
The former, on the contrary, enjoys a 
jest, and not nnfrer|ucntly utters a spark¬ 
ling repartee He appears to have re¬ 
ceived a greater share of instruction than 
falls to the lot of Easterns in general. 

BeU>re our conversation took a general 
turn, an interpreter of the Eastern lan¬ 
guages, M. JoLiaiinin, who occupies the 
post of dragoman to the pacha,enumerated 
a few of the petty annoyances to which 
Hussein is hourly exposed. “ The deji’s 
patience,” said he, has been sadly tried 
by the barefaced applications made to 
him from speculators of the lowest class : 
directors of portable puppet-shows have 
requested him to grace tneir entertain¬ 
ments with his presence, in order that his 
name and quality, figuring in large red 
capitals at the head of a bill, iui»ht give 
effect to the show : a mountebank would 
be treated with more ceremony. Some 
ladies, too, of unequivocal reputation, 
who recently issued tickets for a select 
ball, judging that an Algerine turban and 
yatagan might add ^clal to the scene,- 
u 3 
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thoiinht proper to favour Hiistiein with a 

special invitation. The uiorc ainl)itiou!> 

among the i'air ami inoilest im^teshcs 

uii,'>hi even have iiuliil!>:e(l their “ mind’s 
*' • • • 

eye” with tempting \ibions of participa¬ 
tion in the lioiioiirs reserved for Eustern 
sultanas. Unfortunately for these praise¬ 
worthy aspirants, Hussein tore the invit¬ 
ation with contempt.” 

The dragoman had scarcely finished his 
little history, witpn the dey, addressing 
himself directly to me, complained, but 
with dignified miUlness, of the absurd 
misrepresentations circulated in the public 
jonrnuls with respect to his most indifler- 
eiit actions “■ These itlle tales,” said he, 
in conclusion, give me no serious of¬ 
fence ; but, though I despise them, 1 can¬ 
not but feel astonished that many of them 
proceed from individuals holding a hiah 
station amongst a people celelirated for 
politeness. Can it he that the French 
feel no rc^pcct for age; acknowledge no 
consideration for one who was what I was 
— who is what I am?” I shall not 
easily forget the mingled simplicity and 
dignity with which llnssein pronounced 
these few words. I experienced some 
diflicnlty in explaining to him, that in a 
free Christian country every body attends 
to his ncighlionr’s business, almost to the 
exclusion of his own; and that satire 
and ('aricature arc public prerogatives, 
levelled in'.li.stinctly against all ; — against 
the promt and the lowly; the wealthy 
and the poor; against kings deposed 
and kings enthroned. 

Iliisscin now addressed a few words to 
the interpreter, which the latter imme¬ 
diately translated. “ In alluding to the 
misrepresentations of the press,” said 
M. Jonannin, “ the pacha is anxious to 
correct the ridiculous reports puhlished 
on the snhject of the dimu-r t«> whicli he 
was invited by M. Casimir Perier. The 
following are the circnms'unccs which 
really took place on that occasion: — 
'riic dey having visited tho president of 
the council, M. Pth’ier enquireil of me if 
Hussein would accept an invitation to 
dinner for an early day. Hussein readily 
consented. Being next asked if the ha¬ 
bits of the dey induced him to give the 
preference to any particular diet, I re¬ 
plied, that his Highness had no dislike to 
European cookery, hut that his favourite 
dish wastlic/ii/a?/, orfowl served with rice. 
‘ Perhap*,’ said the iiitciulml host, ‘ you 
would take the trouble to give my cook 


some hints as to the mode of preparing 
the dish ? ’ —‘ One of the dey’s servants,’ 
said I, ‘ shall be ordered to give the ne¬ 
cessary instructions on that point.’ Be¬ 
sides, there is an indispensable preliminary 
to be fulfilled by the Svune individual—the 
o[)cration of killing the fowls destined for 
Hussein’s table; the laws of true believers 
forbiikling them to cat any animal, unless 
put to death by a Mahometan. This 
proceeding appeared quite natural. On 
the morning of the day on which the 
dinner was to take place, I went to the 
house of M. Casimir Perier, for the pur¬ 
pose of giving directions that every thing 
should be prepared according to the pa¬ 
cha’s wishes. Miistapba, whom you see 
standing at the door, killed the fowls 
intended for Hussein’s meal: they were 
then taken to the kitchen, and in the 
evening the dey found his pi/au dressed 
in the usual manner. He not only par¬ 
took of the fowl, hut was likewise helped 
to vegetables salads, sweets, &c.; ab¬ 
staining only from larded meats, of 
which his religious faith forbids him to 
taste. Such is the whole history of the 
pi/ati, of which so many ridiculous ver¬ 
sions have b'en given. 

The dey,” continued M. Juuanniii, 
“ was much displeased at the attempt 
which, as you may have heard, a young 
painter made at the Opera to sketch a 
miniature of his features. You arc, 
perhaps, acquainted with the prejudice 
entertaiucil by the Turks against the art 
of tracing on paper, canvass, or other 
perishable materials, the lineaments oftlie 
‘ human face divine.’ Hussein having 
accidentally turned his eyes in the direc¬ 
tion oftlie amphitheatre where the artist 
was at work, dnd being aware of the na¬ 
ture of his occupation, abruptly rose from 
his seat, and w th an irritated air re¬ 
treated to the further extremity of his 
box. Unlike our European fashionables. 
His Highness went to the Opera to sec, 
not to be seen.” 

As we were on the subject of the 
opera, I took the liberty of asking the 
pacha if he had felt displeased at the 
eager curiosity manifested by the au¬ 
dience to obtain a sight of his person. 
“ No,” said he, *' the thing was natural; 
the public is an inquisitive animal.” 

“ It must be admitted, that when 
your Highness visited the Opera on the 
night chosen for a similar purpose by 
Don Pedro and the Empress of Brazil, 
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yonr oostnin? w.is not tiic sole object 
which attracted the attentiou ot' the au¬ 
dience.” 

'• f undeiNtand yon,” returned the dey { 
“the accident that Iirvuiailit three hticli 
pei’iioim^cs t'>;j;i tiler was-, indeed, singn- 
iar.” 

“ Hussein pronounced tluse words 
witliout the slightest aHectation of plii- 
sophy or i!|jpcnrance (if chagrin. I cn- 
dcavmirod^ howcvi'r, with what grace 
I know not, to change the subject as 
speedily as possible; for I sliouhl with 
diflicnlty have |>ardoned my o\mi awk- 
w'arkness, Iiad I repaid tlic kindness of 
my rec(‘[)tii)n by any indiscreet allusion 
tha*^ might h ve wounded the sensitive 
feelings ot‘inisibrtnrie. Hussein himsedf, 
by again adverting to Ids costume, spared 
me the trouble of introducing a new 
tojiic. 

“ I am seldom attired,” said he, “ with 
tnore atlentiifii to cflbct than at [irescut. 
H'hen I was governor, I was obliged, on 
ilajs of ceremony, t) assume a more bril¬ 
liant exterior; but tbose follies fatigued 
me, for my tastes are simjile: a man is 
not to be estimated by the gold and jewels 
Hi*^li wliic.'i bis garments are loadci!” 

On tiic night of Hussein’s appearance 
as spectator at ilic I'rcnch Opera, lie 
u . , ill reality, dressed with a licgree of 
siiii[)lieity which the eU'^anto, of Paris 
pronounced iinsuitalilc for a Turk, who 
is said to count his wealth by millions, 
lie entered Ids boK very nearly in the 
custiiine in which 1 saw iiini at his hotel; 
the only addiiion to it being a poniard, 
the liandle of winch is enriched withilia- 
iiiomis, mid which, to avoid tiic appear¬ 
ance of Ostentation, ho seldom wears at 
home. A strolling tragedian would deem 
Idmsclf insnifcd were he rerjidred to act 
the part ot'Orosmaiies or Othello in the 
ordinary dress worn by the dey of Al¬ 
giers. The embroidery on the collar and 
pockets of his upper garment is certainly 
not surcharged with ornament; one or 
two ounces of gold being the utmost ex¬ 
tent of the precious metal wasted for 
that purpose. The principal part of 
Ids attire, the vest with sleeves, and what 
has been, incorrectly termed the bimi~ 
brif, as well as his under garment, are 
made of widte cotton stuff; the embroi¬ 
dery being in silk or cotton plaits of the 
sanic colour. The vest covering the rest 
of his dress is of superfine light green 
cloth, with few ornaments, and those 


green. His turb.nn, which is nut v< lumin¬ 
ous, is composed of a red shawl and 
skull-cap. A piece of fine linen stiifli 
printed in red and pink squares, forms 
ids girdle. His slipiiers .arc extremely 
plain, corres[>()iidiiig with the rest of his 
costume. His jewels consist of a hand¬ 
some ruby, wideli be wears on the little 
finger of tlie left hand, and a large gold 
snufr-box, flat, finely carved, and oriia- 
iiiented on the lid wltn diamonds, ar¬ 
ranged in the form of arabesques. In the 
centre of tlie lid is in:.cribed a sentence, 
I believe, from the Koran. When we 
visited the pacha, the siuifWiox was placed 
beside him on the sofa, and at Ids elbow 
was an inkstand, of the same shape as 
those iiiiiversally used throughout the 
f.evant: for Hussein frequently employs 
Ids leisure nioiiieiits in taking notiH', 
During onr conversation he took snuff 
several times; and after each application 
to the box, liandcd it to Miistapha, wfio 
gravely presented it open to my intro¬ 
ducer and mysfdf in succession. . 

This was not the only office fulfilled 
by Musta|)lia, who also served us with 
coffee. A few words on the subject of 
tins faitlifnl servant of the pacha may not 
here be out of place. Miistapha’s age is 
about tliirty-fivii; his stature is lofty; Ids 
complexion swarthy, and his dress closely 
re'-eiiiblct tliat of his master. His head 
is finely shaped ; his dark sparkling eyes, 
which arc overshadowed by black bushy 
eyebrows, arc somewhat sunk under his 
arched forehead. His njiper lip is fiir- 
idslicd with large moustaches, but he 
wears his heard closely trimmed. During 
the whole of oiiriiiterviewwith the pacha, 
he remained standing at the door of the 
apartment, and on the inside; his hands 
crossed one over the other just Licneath 
Ids girdle, and his head inclined a little 
forwards. In this attitude of attention to 
the slightest word or signal from his mas¬ 
ter, he listened with phlegmatic gravity 
to every syllable that fell from our lips. 
In the course of our conversation, all of 
us occasionally laughed, with the excep¬ 
tion of Mustapha, whose risible muscles 
were not to be provoked. The excellent 
mocha to which we were helpctl was not 
served upon a tray, after our Europesiii 
fashion, but a cup was presented suc¬ 
cessively to each of us by Mustapha, who, 
as we were four in number, with all dili¬ 
gence proceeded four times to Uic ante¬ 
chamber, whence he fetchuil thc-well- 

U 4 
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concocted beverage. The first cup, Mus- 
tapha, as in duty bound, presented to the 
pacha; the second was destined for M. 
Jonannin, the interpreter, who politely 
relinquished the precedence in my favour. 
Through courtesy, Hussein refrained from 
carrying his cup to his lips till his guests 
had l)ecn served. The cups were small 
porcelain vases, which the bearer adroitly 
iield between his forefinger and thumb. 

Besides Mustapha, the dey has another 
domestic attached to his household, a 
Moor, born within six days’ march of 
Algiers, and who has for a length of 
time been in the pacha’s service. To 
such an extent dues Hussein carry his 
personal regard for this Arab, that he 
frequently chats with him in the most 
familiar manner, and even allows him to 
be seated in his presence. In Europe, 
it would be difficult to designate by a 
corresponding term the precise nature of 
the functions discharged by Mustapha 
and his comrade, and [lernaps equally 
difficult to note a parallel instance of 
kindness on the part of a master. 

Whilst we were engaged in discussing 
the cofl’ec, the conversation continued. 
The pacha having a few nights previously 
visited the Porte St. Martin theatre, at 
which, by his express desire, the drama 
ofaVtfpo/coM hail been performed, 1 en¬ 
quired if he had derived pleasure from 
the representation— if he had recognised 
the Buonaparte celebrated in the East 
as well as throughout Europe. “ 1 was 
much pleased,” said he, “ with the por¬ 
trait, w hich I found sufficiently striking; 
hut I could Iiave wished, at the latter 
end, to see the scene changed to St. 
Helena.” — I expected to hear some 
reflections on the character of Napoleon; 
Hussein, however, made none. 

The war of Algiers was a subject on 
which I much wished to gain some in¬ 
formation from Hussein, and which I at 
last ventured to introduce, though with 
great caution. I began by enquiring of 
M, Jouannin if I might, without indis¬ 
cretion, propose a few questions to the 
dey concerning the defence of the 
country which he had commanded. On 
being made acquainted with my desire, 
he readily complied. “To what cir¬ 
cumstance is it owing,” demanded I, 
“that you neglected to unmask your 
batteries against the French troops in 
the bay of Sidi-Ferruch, and thus to re¬ 
tard their landing? The whole army 


at first imagined that such a passive pro¬ 
ceeding on your part was but a feint. 
From what motive did yon neglect the 
defence at the coast, wliich, once con¬ 
quered, left the invaders in possession of 
the road to the city ?” 

Whilst the interpreter explained my 
question to the dey, the features of the 
latter assumed a grave and melancholy 
expression. Being apprehensive that 1 
had involuntarily introduced a disagree¬ 
able theme, I expressed my regret to M. 
.louannin, w'ho nnstened to relieve my 
fears. With energetic and indignant 
gestures, but in a calm tone of voice, 
llussein replied to my questions. Never 
so miicli as at that moment did I regret 
my inability to understand in the original 
the dey’s remarkable answer, of wliich 
M. Jouannin gave the following inter¬ 
pretation : — “ Your question,” said Hus¬ 
sein, “ embraces many points; hut I con¬ 
fine myself to this answer: whilst the 
war lasted, I was never informed of pass¬ 
ing events; in a word, I was deceived. 
The memhers of the divan acted without 
my authority, and concealed from me all 
their resolutions. The coast of Sidi- 
Ferrueh was not defended against the 
French, because he, to whom I con¬ 
fided the command of that portion of niy 
territory, and of the army destined to 
defend it, was a dastard ! Unfortunately, 
that dastard is my own son-in-law. All 
my ideas on this subject may be com- 
prised in few words: a hundred lions 
commanded by a jackal would be con¬ 
quered, a hundred jackals comniaiided 
by a lion would have a chance of vic¬ 
tory.” 

In continuation of the same subject, 
Hussein, amongst other things, observed, 
that lie bad been surrounded with 
traitors: that he had one day been in¬ 
formed that his troops would refuse to 
defend Algiers, as the quarrel of the 
King of France was not with the Alge¬ 
rines, but with the dey. “One indivi¬ 
dual,” added he, “ was base enough to 
offer my head to Bourniont, who with 
horror rejected the execrable proposal.’* 
With regard to Hussein’s son-in-law, 
M. Jouannin informed me that the 
dey was so irritated at his cowardice, 
that, on the voyage from Algiers to 
Naples, he never once admitted him 
near his person, and that he after¬ 
wards addressed him only to reproach 
him, with his perfidy. These angry 
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worils were repiiiii with interest, anil 
there the qiiniTcI ciuieJ; Hussein stand¬ 
ing in awe of liis son-in-law, who is a 
man of colossal strength, ami who was 
always armed with a poniard, which he 
expressed his resolution of burning in the 
dey’s heart, should the. latter seem to 
meditate vengeance fur the nga's trcii- 
son. 

Fearful of trespassing too long on the 
complaisance of the paclut, we terminated 
a visit which had already lasted an hour 
and a half. On taking leavi', I expre.ssed 
my thanks for the audience; when ilus- 
seiii courteously saluted me, at the same 
time pronouncing the formula usual in 
the East, “ You arc welcome.” 

A few cursory remarks may not iin- 
siiiiubly terminate this chapter. It has 
been asserted that Hussein Pacha is a 
man of a vulgar cast of mind : 1 hold a far 
ilitlcrent opinion. His simple habits, his 
lively conversation and natural gaiety, 
are wholly at variance with the notions 
nsualiy entertained of the barbarian dey 
of Algiers. The following anecdote, 
which, but for its want of importance, I 
shoulcl have introduced in its proper 
place, will sufficiently attest Hussein’s 
good humour. The friend to whom I 
wp indebted for my introduction, seeing 
a Lng sword-cane on the sofa, empiired 
to whom it belonged. “ ’'I’is to support 
the old man,” replied Hussein, pointing 
to his beard. In a few moments the first 
speaker presented to the pacha some 
tickets o( admission to one of the theatres. 
Hussein jestingly declined the civility. 
Upon this my introducer, also in jest, 
seized the cane, with which he playfully 
threatened the dey. Hussein burst into 
a fit of loud laughter, and stooping his 
head, which he protected with both arms, 
“ I yield,” said he; “ your mode of 
ing your friends is irresistible.” 

have read in the columns of I know 
not what veracious newspaper, that Hus¬ 
sein’s visiting cards bear the following 
inscription : M. Hussein,, ex-deif d'Alger. 


Ocular demonstration enables me to pro¬ 
nounce that the statement is no less de¬ 
void of truth than palpably ab.siird. I 
saw one of the (le\’s cards, on which was 
engraved HussiaN PacuAj and under¬ 
neath, the words — Dkv h’Algeu. An 
Arab sentence formed a third line,contain¬ 
ing a literal translation of the Hist two. 

Nnincrons are the lively sallies which 
the Parisian retailers of anecdote have 
attributed to Hussein. The following is 
not unworthy of particular notice: — A 
lady having demanded if ho thought of 
Algiers with regret; scarcely had the 
lachn heard the ijiicstion, when, through 
n's interpreter, he requested permission 
to relate an apologue or fable. 'J1ie 
offer being eagerly accepted, “ I had 
onec,” saiil Hussein, “ a lavourito night¬ 
ingale. I thought that in} endearments 
and attentions had weaned him from the 
recollection of his native Atlas. One 
day I opened his cage; the bird flew to 
the luoiintaiiis, and returned no more.” 

That Hussein was the original inipra~ 
visntora of this allegory 1 shall not ven¬ 
ture to decide: it has,at all events,been 
laid to his charge; and hence, perhaps, 
arose the nimoiir that his visit to Paris 
was undertaken for the purpose of nego¬ 
tiating the terms of his return to his 
ancient government. It is scarcely pro¬ 
bable that the dey of Algiers, who has 
tasted the sweets of empire, the “ pride, 
ponqi, and circumstance” of absolute 
sovereignty, would consent to play the 
subordinate part of Loiiis-Philippe’s de¬ 
puty. To waive all considerations of 
self-respect, the danger of such an experi¬ 
ment might deter Hussein from putting 
it in practice. Were he to re-appear at 
Algiers, either as lord and master of his 
former subjects, or as the delegate of 
France, he would most assuredly have 
good and sufficient cause fur meditation 
on the lot of some brother despots, who 
rarely enjoy the comfortable prospect of 
dying in bed. 


THE FROWN OF MY LOVE. 

When the winter’s tempest lowers 
O’er a dark and clouded sky. 
Nature’s fading fruits and flowers 
Hang their drooping heads, and die: 
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S ) niy Ikisoiii’s comforts lajv;uish 
Ijikc a 'ily o%cr blown, 

Aiul iny licart is filled with anguish, 
\N’hcii I see iny dearest frown. 

Nipping frosts, the wave congealing, 
iiiiul the gentl y-flowing streani. 
Which, across the meadow stealing. 
Lately lied the sultry beam: 

But the stream of life more slowly 
(h'ecps along with lingering pace, 

If the frown of my love wholly 
Hides the beimty of her face. 

Oft ill summer pealing thunder 
Threatens as it gathers near, 
Lightnings cleave the clouds asunder, 
b'jlliug guilty man with fear : 

But no sky, by tempest shrouded. 
Half so desolate can he. 

As this dreary bosom clouded, 
Dearest, by a frown from thee. 

Sad is death to sinking nature, 

Sad tlie last — the i»artiug sigh, 

S.ul the |)ale tiistorted feature. 

Sad the slowly closing eye, 
Stniiiier’s storms and winter blighting. 

De.ilh, that sets the sjiirit free,— 
All, thoagii sad, are more inviting, 
Deai’est, than a frown from tliee. 


THE BLOSSOM IS THE FAIREST. 

liy .MISS AGNUS STllIl Kr.AND. 

The blossom is the fairest that conceals 
The seed of death, ami sweetly blooms, 
\\)r feels the foe, that slowly steals, 

And every sonre.: of life consumes; 

Whilst each bright tint but speaks the power 
Tliat inwardly consumes the flower. 

'Tis thus the check of beauty glows, 

When slow decay has seized the frame; 

As vivid is the flush that glows 
With fever’s dreail corrosive flame. 

'I'he richest colours health e’er drew'. 

Are dull beside that fatal hue. 

And yet more matchless is the dye 

Which tints the lip with crimson bright; 

It burns so brilliantly, that nigh. 

The ruby seeks in vain to vie 
And shines with faint unequal light; 

Blit every hour it doth assume 
A deeper and more lovely bloom: 
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Yet iieltlicr lip nor cheek, 

^Vith all their vivid liiic-., may dare 
Tu match them with those eyes that '.peak 
The inward ruin, dread and fair. 

For oh! what glance is half so hri.'ht 
As that which gleams witli fever’s light ? 

’Tis thus that death, oft varying, leads 
Unconscious victims to the tomb: 

All, reckless of his deadly seeds. 

Ai]d thoughtless of the worm it feeds, 

They love the fatal hlooin; 

Nor deem that colours so divine, 

As heralds of the grave could shine. 


UECOI.LEUTIONS OF A VISIT TO 1‘AlllS IN iHOi. 

BY A5n;i.IA 01‘IE. 

{Conlinticd from j). 190.) 


I'KOMICNAOKS ANU STKHF.TS IX ’AHIS. 

CALAIS llO\ \L. 

It was originally intended that our 
stay at Paris should not exceed three 
weeks; hut I continued to enjoy the 
jtresent moment unclouded by antici[)a- 
tions of the hour of our departure, be¬ 
cause 1 thought that evil day would be 
ileferird. 

Our mornings usually began or ter- 
niip" ;d at the Ivouvre (Jallery; to which 
1 wa allured not only by tlie pictures 
and marbles, but by that love of my own 
country, and of seeing “familiar ICuf’Hxh 
faees,” whether “ dear” or not, which 
the English always feel, I believe, on first 
\ isiting a foreign land. Then the sight 
of a compatriot rarely faiLs to produce 
a thrill of pleasure; and the Louvre was, 
in ISOL', so thronged with English, that 
when we separated, it was with, “ Au 
revoir! in Bond Street to-morrow !” 

One evening atFrcscati, then a f.ishion- 
able promenade, iny companion (the bro¬ 
ther of oiir admirable and lamented Sir 
John Moore) asked me who the gentle¬ 
man was to whom I bowed:—“ It was 

the Count de L-,” replied I. — 

“ Thank you ! ” said he; “ now then I 
shall not cpiit Paris without having seen 
at least one Frencliinan.” 

On some days—and I must own it was 
on Sabbath days—the Louvre Gallery 
exhibited a variety of ranks, as well as 
dresses. There 1 saw for the first time 
a Cauchoise in her curious cap. 1 little 
thought, while 1 stood gazing on her 


extraordinary costniiic, that I myself 
should, twenty-seven years afterwards, 
he an object of eipial curiosity' in the 
Paris streets; and when I one day, la?t 
summer, observed a Cauchoise turning 
round to stare at my little bonnet, I 
could not help smiling within myself, 
and repeating “ chm-un a son lour." 

One morning, in 1802, I saw some 
French soldiers looking with delighted 
adiniration at the pictures; and I coiiid 
not forbear saying to one of them,— 
" VoUa le fruit de vos vlrloircsJ Tliesc 
are the fruits of your victories!”—“ Ah^ 
ouiP' replied he, in a tone of grutified 
pride. The following circumstance 
afiords one proof that the French pri¬ 
soners were satisfieil with their treatment 
in our country. I was returning alone 
in a hackney-coach from La Bihliothccpie 
Nationale, where iny obliging friend 
Laiigiais, Conservateur des Manuscrits, 
had been showing me the letters of Henri 
Quatre, and of other interesting per¬ 
sons, when seeing a fruit shop, I got out 
to ask for peaches; the woman to whom 
I spoke said she had no peaches, but 
that “ un citoi/en Ik has cn avoit.” If. 
was the first, and only time, that 1 had 
ever heard the term citizcu used in 
Paris; so cumpietciy was the republican 
language passing away, with every thing 
else that was republican. But to resume 
my relation: — 

I learnt where Ih bas was, and went in 
search of “ Ic citoycn.” He had peaches, 
and fine ones too, but he asked an ex¬ 
travagant price for them; believing, like 
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other Piiri'.iiin friideiN, that “ Ani;laii” 
an«l “ AiiLdiiiM*,” were (uily otlur terms 
for wealth aiul prodigality, and that they 
might ask and have of iis whatever they 
ehosc. Therefore, believing the fruiterer 
meant to impose on me, 1 refused to 
t tkc his peaches at the rate he men* 
tioned; telling him 1 could buy them 
eIiea[KT in my own country, England. 
When I said this, a meanly dressed man, 
who lookeil like a sailor, clasped his 
hands together, ami exclaimed witli a 
tone and look of pleasure:—“Ah! 
elle est Anglaise ! ” llis manner struck 
me, and I askeil him if he had ever been 
in England. He said yes, he had been 
a prisoner there many years, and was so 
well trcateil that he loved the English; 
and ho iiimiediately began to reprove the 
fruiterer for wishing to cheat me. I had 
a piece of money in my hand, of which 
I did not know the c.xai't value, I there¬ 
fore asked my sailor friend what it was. 
lie said it was “Cinq, ct tout ccla,” 
showing‘me his ten fingers; from which 
I coiK'Indcd, without much difficulty, 
that it was a l.;-sous piece. Then with 
a billy parade (as T now think it) of re¬ 
sistance to fraud, 1 told the man, that I 
had not burgaineil w'itli him in order to 
save my money, hut from u dislike to im¬ 
posture ; to convince him of it, I gave 
the 15-sous piece to the delighted sailor, 
and departed better [ilcascd with myself 
than 1 had any right to be: but I had a 
right to rejoice at finding that the pri¬ 
soner’s treatment in my own country 
had been such, as to make his whole 
countenance light up at the unexpected 
sight of an Englishwoman. 

There was one thing which I then 
fancied peculiar in Paris, contrasted with 
London; namely, the entire solitude of 
some of the streets and squares, while 
other places were always full. 

The Boulevards, which like a girdle 
of beauty encircle Paris, were always 
thronged, and exhibited flowers, shops, 
shows, and crowds of gay beings; while 
the gardens of the Tuillcries were filled 
with persons in very different costumes, 
and some of them evidently of a higher 
grade in society. One description of per¬ 
sons was always to be seen there, which 


interested my feelings to a great degree; 
namely, men and women of the aiic'cnt 
order of things, who had hidden them¬ 
selves while the revolutionary tempest 
raged, and who now, that it had passed 
away, ventured out to occupy as usual 
their favourite seats, and saunter along 
their favourite walks. They seemed to 
mu like flics, which, having survived a 
storm, crawl out, though still weakened 
by its force, in order to bask in the re¬ 
turning sunshine, as if contented to 
creep safely along, where before they 
rose on gilded wing. 

These heings, interesting from the 
changes anil dangers which they had un¬ 
dergone and survived, wore the dress of 
former days; and their costume was a 
striking contrast to the dress of 1«02. 
The old ladies wore white gowns and 
petticoats, made (I think) of dimity, with 
sleeves over their elbows only, and some¬ 
times a ruffle on them; a little hoop was 
worn by some, and occasionally it bore a 
tiny lapdog. 'I'lieir grey, and ii-.imlly 
powdered hair, was stretched over a sort 
of roll, and surmounted with a high cap, 
sometimes adorned with wire wings. 

The old gentlemen nsnaliy wore a suit of 
white cloth, and shoes and kuee-lnu kles; 
the powilercd hair terminated in a long 
queue a la mUitaire ; the small black 
cocked hat was cominonlv carried in the 
Inind, owing, perhaps, to the excessive 
heat of the weather, but more [iroliably 
to the wish of preserving unruffled the 
beauty of the well-powdered locks. IIovv 
many of these relics of former times I 
saw in those beautiful gardens! some 
reading, some conversing, ami [lOAsibly 
beguiling the consciousness of things as 
they then were, with tales of bygone 
days, and of things ns they had been. 
This race seems now extinct,— at least I 
looked for it in vain in 1829 ; but when 
calling on two gentlemen advanced in 
life, I saw, in the manner in which they 
continued to wear their hair, that is, in 
the union of natural and false hair in 
their high and powdered totijk(e, the 
costume which I used to see in the Tuillc¬ 
ries Gardens in 1802. The one was a 
liberal; the other, I believe, a royalist;* 
and I should have made a great mistake, 


* Since I wrrotc down these recollections, this accomplished man, to whose attention I was 
much indebted — the Count d’H—— is no more. He died ononeof the three memorable 
days of the last revolution; and, owing to the awful confusion of the city at that time, he 
could nut be interred any where but in bis garden. 
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Imd I judged their politics to he the same 
because their dress was. Yet it is one 
which I certainly should have made, and 
therefore given, very unintentionally, a 
wrong impression, if I had not known 
the character of the liberal before 1 saw 
his costume. 

It is so difliciilt not to take things for 
granted, and so impossible on many oc¬ 
casions to give an accurate description of 
any thing which one secs in a foreign 
eonntry, that I myself write tremblingly; 
and am so afraid to judge, so afraid to 
draw conclusions even from my own 
premises, that I have learnt from my dif¬ 
ficulties to make allowances for the in- 
accuracies and erroneous conclusions of 
othcfs who have written on the same 
subject; but those diiliculties arc not to 
be regretted, if they have taught me a 
lesson of candid judgment. 

The Palais Royal exhibited a wholly 
different order of persons. The women 
there usually wore large and long white 
shawls, which fell around them in grace¬ 
ful drapery d Fanlique\ hut their hair 
was not alter that fashion, being for the 
most part turned up in a large ekignon, 
and worn in front in small, twisted, 
well oiled ringlets, which hung low on 
eith'*r side of the face. Some of these 
very line women had hair of the pa/ed 
blo7c. and complexions of a milky white, 
such as 1 have scarcely seen in England. 

The Palais Royal was always full, 
while other |)ari8 of the French metro¬ 
polis were deserted; hut when I retnrued 
to England, and contrasted, as 1 walked 
along, the streets of London and Paris, 
I became convinced that the same thing 
is observable in the former. 

Fleet Street, and all the streets in the 
city, are crowded, while Finsbury Square 
is comparatively empty; and while “ the 
tide of human life” runs perhaps most 
rapidly in the Strand, Piccadilly, St. 
James’s Street, and Pall Mull, passengers 
may often cross the squares at the west 
end of the town without seeing any 
one. 

But while I was in Paris, I, in common 
with others, believed that this alternation 
of fair and desert was peculiar to that city. 
The reason of this mistake is,perhaps, that 
we never remark what we do not go ftr- 
pressly to sec: we go abroad purposely to 
observe and enquire, and the most undis- 
ceriiing eye becomes acute when scenes en¬ 
tirely new are presented to it; and I have 


little doubt, hut that many things wliicli 
I thought peculiar in Paris, in 1802 and 
in 1829, would have proved on enquiry 
to he known and practised in London. 
Of this truth 1 am, indeed, painfully con¬ 
vinced, that we are prone to condemn 
many errors in the French, which exist 
in our own country in an C(|nal, if not 
a grc/Uce degree, and for which, un¬ 
like them, wc have not the shadow 
of an excuse. But more ol this here¬ 
after, We had heard so much of tho 
beauty of the Palais Royal, and of its 
fountain, and its shops, that when 1 saw 
them I was disap|)ointed; still it was a 
scene fraught to me with an interest fur 
beyond what shops, gardens, and foun¬ 
tains could give it. The terrible and ex¬ 
citing scenes of the revolution were then 
so recent, that though I am fond of see¬ 
ing sights, and was pleased to make ac¬ 
quaintance with distinguished persons, it 
was from knowing and feeling I was in 
Pam that I derived my ilccpid interest^, 
and my strongest sensation of pleasure, 
however mingled with painful regret and 
unavailing pity. Yes; it was indeed most 
interesting to mo, to be in the actual 
theatre of those scenes of lofty virtue 
and of lowest guilt — of wcll-pi'incipled 
liberty and of unprincipled licentiousness, 
—of massacre and mercy—of vindictive 
democracy, and of excm[)lary loyalty,— 
of female heroism and female ferocity— 
and of all sorts of awful and affecting 
contrasts! 

To me, therefore, every street, every 
walk, was a sort of classic ground; and, 
in the Palais Royal, I turned from its 
glittering shops and motley crowd, to 
gaze on that garden in the midst of it, 
and on those scats, whence demagogues 
had harangued the people, till they rose 
cn masse against their rulers. I saw in 
fancy the fn-st man wounded by the 
Prince de Lamhesc’s soldiers; who, run¬ 
ning bleeding into the Palais Royal, pro¬ 
claimed his injuries,displayed his wounds, 
and called on his fellow-citizens to arm ! 
They oheved; and, ere a few hours had 
elapsed, the awful revolution was in pro¬ 
gress, and the Bastilc was taken ! 

When from the Palais Royal we had 
proceeded to the Pont Neuf^ there I 
could figure to myself the wife of Roland, 
and many other great and virtuous vic¬ 
tims, passing over it to the guillotine. 

When we visited the ruins of the Bas- 
tile, and as we sat on its walls beheld the 
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lon<i street stretching before us, down 
wliieh, on the cvcr-mcniorablc I ltli of 
July, the tide of revolutionary vciigeiince 
fiiM ran with such overwhelming and 
murderous force, it was iinpossihle not 
to forget the present in the past, and 
tlic VIhole fearful scene seemed to live 
hefore me! 

But at a future day wc had the plea¬ 
sure o*' seeing a spot whieh called forth 
only j)leiising images. We visited the 
Champ lie Mars; where, on the anni¬ 
versary of the 14th of,July, the real lovers 
of freedom, and the framers of the first 
constitution, assembled, to pronounce, in 
tilt* presence of 400,000 people, the oath 
of allegianec to the law and the king: 
— where the now veteran patriot, La 
Fayette, then in the very prime of his 
existence, and who was that day named 
Generalissimo of the National Guards of 
the kingdom, came forward the first to 
pronounce the civic oath, and, from the 
altar of the eounlry, said, in an elevated 
voice, and in the name of the troops and 
the iVilcrated authorities,—“ We swear 
to be fur ever faithful to the nation, the 
law, and the king; to maintain with all 
our power the constitution decreed by 
the national assembly, and accepted by 
the king; ami to remain united to every 
Frenchman by the indissulnble laws of 
fraternity !” 

'I’liis was indeed a scene, which, while 
wc ga/.c(! upon the spot where it look 
place, wo could recall with uninixed 
satisfaction, because it was one unstained 
with blood. But what dilTcrent feelings 
were called forth in ns, when we trod on 
places marked by events in utter con¬ 
trast to the foregoing. 

Wc could not quit or return to our 
Hotel, as I have bclorc observed, without 
crossing the very spot on which the blood 
of that king, then so applauded, had 
been shed; or seeing the place where 
the remains of murdered royalty had 
been ingloriously thrown, — and thrown 
to be annihilated! 

And once I crossed that awful place 
at night, and when no moon or lamp 
lighted me on iny way! No; 1 cannot 


describe my feelings as 1 stood at that 
solemn hour on the ground once satu¬ 
rated with not only the blood of royalty, 
but the blood of the great, tin* good, and 
the pious I There was no other place in 
the world that could call forth such sen¬ 
sations ; and I was glad to escape from 
its now appalling 'solitude and silence, 
to the every-day feelings of common life. 
But llie common life of Paris was to 
passing travellers, and consequently 
eager and intcrc.stc.1 observers, too full 
of excitement to allow us to espericiicc 
any every-day feelings. Excitement in¬ 
deed ! 

From the Champ de Mars and the 
place of the guillotine, then called the 
Place de la Concorde, to tlu; renvotest 
parts of Paris, every scene we visited re¬ 
called the fearful and the utlccting scenes 
of the revolution. The Place de Greve 
recalled to us some of its first sanguinary 
events. 

There was that Hotel de Villc, which 
had so often echoed with revolutionary 
eloquence; and when the tyrant dicta¬ 
tor Robespierre found, at length, that 
his detestable reign was over, and fruit¬ 
lessly endeavonred by his own hand to 
rob the guillotine of its prey, there was 
the window vvlieocc his brother precipi¬ 
tated himself, to rob public justice of 
its due! 

The sight of the Temple excited in ns 
feelings of indignant pity for the royal 
prisoners who suffered there. But the 
frowning tower of tiic Temple did not 
call forth our pity for the royal dead 
alone; it was not on account of those 
who had once dwelt and pined there that 
we felt so strong a desire to be admitted 
within its walls, but from sympathy and 
interest in the fate of the ill-treated and 
cndangcreil living. Wc knew it was the 
prison of Toiissaint Louverture, whose 
eventful life, ambitious daring, and pain¬ 
full niprisonment, seemed a sort of re¬ 
hearsal of the fortunes and fate of 
iiiui whose power then held him in du¬ 
rance.* 

But disappointment, or indignant 
powerless sense of injury, and the hope- 


* This mulatto rose, by his distinguislicd abilities, to a command in the French army, 
under lluchaml)eau, in the year 1796'. His influence amongst the blacks induced him to 
aspire to sovereign power. After establishing a constitution, and being acknowledged the 
head of all power, civil and military, he consolidated his authority by the wisest regulations; 
but his confidence in the French, who still kept an army in the province, proved fatal to 
him. He trusted his person amongst them, was seized as a criminal, and sent to France by 
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Icssness of freedom and redress, were 
sufficit-nt, without the aid of poison or 
violeiu’c, as IJiioimparte hira'.elf after¬ 
wards experienced, to corrode the powers 
of life, and plunge tiic victim in an 
untimely grave. Be that as it may, he 
was a prisoner in the 'reinple in 1602 , and 
I felt a strong tliough vain desire to sec 
this iiiidiitto Buonaparte. 

IVe thought, but erroneously, that the 
evident resemblance in their original 
daring, and for a wiiile in their success 
also, might have inclined the First Consul 
to protect, rather than op[)ress, Tous- 
saint r.oiiverture; at least, we believed that 
a generous mind would have done so. 

One would have been eager to cffiice 
the stain of broken faith thrown on the 
French character. Perhaps the fame of 
'foussaint had insjurod Napoleon with 
jealousy, and thence, his heart having be¬ 
come hardened against him. he permitted 
him to pine in prison, far from the ties 
which he held dear, and ultimately to 
expire in the solitude of a dungeon. 
But his fate was revenged by the odium 
which it ent.ailcd on the inllictcr; and 
I have heard this action blamed by 
one whose opinion carries so much 
weight, that I am induced to record it 
here; — 

“ rt is common,” said Charles James 
Fox, at itjy own house, in reply to a 
question of mine, to call Buonaparte a 
tyrant; and so he may be; but not more 


of a tyrant, many who have gone before 
him; pcrliaps not so much so. It is 
believed, I know, that he massacred the 
'i'lirks at .Jaffa, and caused the sick and 
wounded to be poisoned in the hos- 
|)itals; hut I never yet have seen suffi¬ 
cient evidence of the facts to iiuhice me 
to believe in them. Bui ihcic .ire //ro 
things for which I can never forgiwc 
Biiouaparte: the one is, the murder 
of the Duke d’Eiighicn; the other his 
treatment of Toussaint Loiiverturc. 
These actions were cruel, t>ranuical, and 
indefensible, and I never can forget or 
forgive then).’* It was nearly impussihlo 
that I could ever cease to remember iiuy 
sentiment uttered by such a man ; hut 
these could not fail to bo indelil.lv im- 
pi'intcd on my niemoi-y, because they 
were wholly congenial with my own. 

Many voyagers, no doubt, have since 
then gazed on the rock of St. Helena, the 
pi'isoii and the grave of Napoleon the 
oppressor, with similar feelings to those 
with which we beheld the Temple at 
Paris, the prison and the gr.wc of 
Toussaint the oppressed; but those ob¬ 
servers, unless they were actpiaiutcd with 
the circumstances above related, could 
not perceive (as I have always done) the 
awful hand of retributive justice, and 
that the same warning lesson may be 
learnt fi'om the sight of the Temple at 
Paris, iii from that of the rock of JSt. 
Helena. 


MAROUF AND HIS CAPRICIOUS WIFE. 

from the UNPIIULISIIED TAt-ES OF “ THE AKAIIIAN NIttllTS." 


In Ciiiro once lived a man whose oc¬ 
cupation was to mend old sofas and di¬ 
vans. llis name was Marouf; and hi.s 
wife, Fiitima, was surnamed Al-Ara, or 
the Capricious; for so she was in the 
.strictest acceptation of the term. Every 
day she made her poor husband suffer 
the most intolerable vexation from her 
tormenting temper. Marouf was poor; 
all the money he earned being scarcely 
sufficient to satisfy the extravagant dis¬ 
position of Fatima; bathe was a good- 
tempered man, one who feared Allah, aiid 
was willing to lead a peaceable life. One 
morning, when he arose to pursue his 


daily vocation, his wife thus addressed 
him: — 

“ Marouf, thou must tills evening bring 
me home a cake made of the honey of 
bees.” 

“ Should it please Allali that I receive 
any money to-day,” replied Marouf, “ I 
will not fail.” 

“ Talk not in that fashion,” said Fati¬ 
ma : “ whether thou receivest money or 
not, I will have my honey cake. Only 
return to the house without one, Marouf, 
and ti) 0 u shult see what a life I will lead 
thee! ” 

“Allali is merciful!” exclaimed Mai’ouf, 


General Le Clerc; and this truly valiant chief died in his prison at Paris in 1803, either by 
poison or violence, adds his biographer. 
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hoaving a j)roroun(I sigh, and quitting 
his hoiisu with despair in his soul. After 
repealing his morning prayers very de¬ 
voutly, he implored Allah to send him the 
means of purchasing a honey cake, that 
he might, fur one day at least, be deli¬ 
vered from the [lersccutions of bis wife, 
lie ojiened his shop; but all that day he 
V'aited in vain for eniplo}'inent; no person 
sent him any work, and at night he was 
without the means of biijing even breail. 
With a heavy heart, he shut up his sho|), 
and bent his steps homewards. As he 
passed a confectioner’s shop, he paused 
before the door*with a sorrowful look. 
The master of the sho];), who knew him 
well, asked the cause of his chagrin. 

“ Ah! ” replied MarOuf; “ it is because 
that wicked wifeof mine will tear my soul 
from my body, besides raising a din in my 
cars the livelong night. She command¬ 
ed me to bring her home a honey cake 
this evening without fail, and I am obliged 
to disappoint her; for, by the Prophet! 
1 have not this day been able to earn 
wherewithal to buy us even our daily 
broad.” 

“ Do not afflict yourself,” said the com¬ 
passionate pastry-cook, “ only tell me 
how many cukes you want.” 

“ One will suffice,” replied Marouf; 
“ for 1 wish not dainties for my own de¬ 
vouring.” 

“ I am concerned,” said the maker of 
(lasties, " that I have no honey of bee.s; 
iur the honey .season has utterly failed 
this year. I have no honey but that ex¬ 
pressed from sugar canes.” 

“ That is quite as good, or better,” an¬ 
swered Marouf. 

The good-natured pastry-cook then 
took syrup of sugar, flour, and butter, and 
presently made and baked a cake worthy 
of being served at a king’s table. 

“ Now you want bread and cheese for 
yourself,” observed his friend, " or you 
will have to go suppcrlcss to bed. Hold: 
here arc four small pieces of money to 
buy bread, and two for chec.se; six in all. 
You can repay me when you have the 
means.” 

May Allah recompense your kind¬ 
ness ! ” exclaimed Marouf, and he re¬ 
turned to his house. 

Fatima was looking out for him. 
“ Where is my honey cake ? ” cried she, 
as .soon as he came in sight. “ Here,” 
replied Marouf, happy to have it in his 
power, as he thought, to pacify her: but 


the moment she beheld the cake which 
he had procured, she exclaimed, “ Dost 
thou think, wretch, that I will demean 
myself by eating cakes made of honey 
of sugar instead of honey of bees ? ” 

“ Thou shuuldst be thankful that thou 
canst get even that,” replied Marouf. At 
these words Fatima raised a diabolical 
outcry, and in a trice buffets and blows 
fell upon her poor husband with incon¬ 
ceivable rapidity. “ Return this instant, 
sorry villain ! ” she sereaincd in her rage, 
“ and fetch me the sort of cake I choose 
to have.” These words were accompa¬ 
nied by a fresh shower of cuffs anil kicks. 
She broke one of his front teeth, tore out 
lialf his beard, and when poor Marouf 
endeavoured to defend himself from her 
attacks,her fury knew no hounds. Seizing 
him by the remainder of his beard, she 
called for help, as if he was murdering 
her. The neighbours ran to her aid; and 
having learned the cause of the strife, 
blamed Fatima’s conduct .severely. “We,” 
said tlicy, “ are glad to eat cakes made 
of the honey of sugar canes, instead of 
that of liees, when we can get them : a 
great crime, truly, thy poor Imsband has 
committed!—the only fault we find in 
him is, that he has brought any sort of 
cake at all for a fury like thee!” 

After some time sjient in trying to rc- 
estuhlish ])eace betw'eeii Fatima and Ma¬ 
rouf, they succeeded in quieting her a 
little, and then withdrew. 

When the neighbours had retired, Fa¬ 
tima, quite exhausted by her own violence, 
sat down to supper, but again protested 
that nothing should induce her to eat 
a cake made of sugar instead of honey. 
—“ Oh! in that case,” exclaimed Marouf, 
“ do not disquiet thyself; I will eat the 
cake myself, and be thankful for it.” 

“ Ah! ” said his wife, looking at him 
spitefully, as, with much apparent satis¬ 
faction, he ate the cake; ** whatever 
happens, I know thou never losest thy 
appetite.” 

“ So much the better for me,” said 
Marouf, continuing to eat; “ however, 
if thou wilt but be peaceable to-night, 
I will bring thee a honey cake to-morrow, 
if such a thing is to be found in Cairo.” 
With these words Fatima became pacifled; 
and Marouf thought that, with her pas- 
■sion, she had dismissed every feeling of 
ill-will. 

The next morning Marouf rose betimes, 
and opened his shop as usual; but the 
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hour of prayer wa.s scarcely passed, when 
two officers of justice cited him to appear 
before the cadi, for iiaving, as they said, 
iiuiltreatcd his wife. No sooner did Ma- 
rouf enter the cadi’s court, than he espied 
his wife Fatima, her veil stained with 
blood, lier arms bound up with luindages, 
her garments rent, and her hair dishe¬ 
velled: altogether she presented a most 
])itifiil .spectacle. The moment she beheld 
lier husband she .shed a torrent of tears, 
and made the air resound with her sobs 
and lamentation.^, .so that the hemt of 
the cadi, who wa.s an excellent man, was 
moved to compassion. 

•* Hast thou no fear of Allah l)cforc 
thine eyes,” said the Cadi, severely, to 
Marouf, “ that thou cxertest thy manly 
strength in ill-treating so fair a woman, 
ill breaking her arms and teeth, and in 
rending the tresses of her liair V ” 

“ If I have done her the slighte.st in¬ 
jury,” returned Maronf, — “if I have 
touched one tooth, or rent one of her 
hairs — may you, my lord cadi, condemn 
me to the severest jnmisimient the law 
can inflict.” lie then related the cause 
of the afthiy, and called in the neighbours 
who had interfered, to bear witness that 
he had only acted on the defensive. 

The cadi, who was a very good old 
^ man, and exceedingly rich, declared that 
Faliir was the real criminal, and dis¬ 
missed ner complaint; but as he hud been 
greatly moved by her beauty and her tears, 
he look out a piece of gold, and gave it 
to her, saying, “ Here is something to 
• buy thee the cake of the honey of bees, 
which thou so greedily dc.sircst. Take it; 
and for the future live in peace with thy 
husband.” Fatima clutched the piece of 
gold, rejoicing that so much more good 
had befallen her than she deserved; and 
the benevolent cadi, after addressing to 
them many sage counsels and verses from 
the Arabian poets, setting forth tlic ad- 
vantage.s of harmony in the marriage 
state, dismissed them from his tribunal, 
as he thought, fully reconciled. 

Marouf had scarcely re-entered his 
shop, and resumed his work, when the 
officers of justice again made their appear¬ 
ance, and I’e randed money for their fees. 
At first he '*30 sed, saying that he had 
been pronounced innocent of the charge 
^ for which they had cited him; neverthe¬ 
less, they soon convinced him that, guilty^ 
or innocent, he must pay the fees of 
justice, unless he wished to be cited 

voi.. JV. 


a second time, and pay a second set of 
fees, to satisfy the cadi’s officers. Poor 
Marouf was obliged to sell half of the 
tools wherewith he gained his bread. 
Vexed and harassed as he wus, he hoped 
the worst was over, and that his wife 
would now let him enjoy some peace. 
Never was he more mistaken. The next 
morning he entered his shoj); hut what 
to do there he knew not; part of his tools 
having been sold, the remainder were 
almost useless. He leaned his head on 
his hands, absorbed in a deep reverie, 
fi’um which he w'as disagreeably aroused 
by tlie arrival of two new officers of 
justice, wh(> ordered him to appear to an¬ 
swer the complaint of his wife for per¬ 
sonal ill-treatment. 

“ Jhit,” said Marouf, *• that afl’air is 
already settle<l; the cadi, Ahoii llamet, 
has disuiis.scd theeomplaintas groimdless, 
ami has declared me innocent.” 

“ We know nothing of that,” rejdied 
the officers, “ llir any thing we can tell, 
this may be a Iresh matter of oflence; • 
j on are reijuired to ii|>pear before another 
cadi, and 5 ’on must go with us iortbwitb." 
Hepining at this fresh MAation, MiU’ouf 
followed them, and found his wayward 
.spouse ill the same state as hefore, weep¬ 
ing and crying aloud, and imploring for 
justice on her barbarous Im.sband. The 
afliiir having been examined, the new cadi 
decided against Fatima the Capricious, 
and dismissed her from his trihiinul with 
many rcfiroofs. Marouf gained his cause, 
blit the officers of jnstiec were a second 
time to he feed; and these fees alssorhcd 
almost the whole of the money lie could 
raise from the remaining tools left in his 
shop. Half distracted, he run through 
the town with rent garmcnl.s, and in this 
state of despair encountered one ol’ his 
friends, who said —“ How, Mn-o art 
thou heici' the governor of the t^y has 
sent his guards in search of thee; for thy 
wife, wlio has been disappointed of her 
ends in obtaining a sentence of imprison¬ 
ment or bastinado against thee, has ap¬ 
pealed to the governor, who has sent his 
guard to seize thee.” 

At these words Marouf almost went 
mad on the spot. Taking to his heels, he 
ran with all his speed fur the purpose of 
cscajping from the wickedness of his wife. 
He had yet remaining five small pieces of 
money; with these he purchased bread 
and cheese, and, though so slenderly pro¬ 
vided, resolved to leave Cairo forever. It 
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was then winter; tlie rain fell in torrents, 
and wet him to the skin. In traversing 
the suburb of Cairo called Adelcyeh#, he 
passed by the grand mosque built byKing 
Adel: a little further on was an exten* 
sive edihec formerly erected by that king 
for a palace. Marouf entered the ruins, 
for the purpose of obtaining shelter from 
the storm. There he threw himself on 
the ground, and begun to weep and com- 
jdain, in the iicavinc.ss of his licjirt ex¬ 
claiming aloud, “ Miserable man that L 
am! I low dreadful it is to he tied to 
a woman as wickeil as a demon! Oii, 
Allah! Allah ! conduct my steps to some 
place u hither she may never be able to 
follow me! ” 

As he thus bewailed himself, the wall 
before him opened, and through the chasm 
appeared a hideous head, the sight of 
which congealeil tlio blood in Maronf’s 
veins, and made his hair bristle on his 
brow. After regariling him for some time, 
the genins said to him, in a voice that 
so\uuied througli the ruined walls like a 
thunder peal — “ Who art thou, son of 
man, and wherefore dost thou trouble 
juy repose During two ages that I have 
dwelt in this j)lace, 1 have not met with 
any person who has eondneted himself 
like thee. What is the cause of thv 
grief? i’eihaps 1 can aid thee; for truly 
thou hast excited Jiiy compassion.” 

“ Jhit wlio art thou ? ” asked Maroiif, 
whose dismay was somewhat abated by 
the tenor of these words. “ 1 am the in¬ 
habitant of this [)alaee,” rejdied the 
apparition: “ let that suffice thee; and 
if thou woiildst accept the aid I otter thee, 
tell me thy story, and the cause of thy 
grief, without reservation or deceit.” 

Marouf immediatel} recited all the 
persecutions he had suffered from his 
wife Fatima the Capricious, and finished 
by declaring that he only required to be 
transported to some place where she 
might never hear tidings of him more. 

“ Thy desires shall be accomplished,” 
cried the genius. As he spoke, the wall 
was rent further down, and he came 
forth; but so frightfully ugly was he, that 
Marouf, unable to abide the sight of him, 
fell on the ground with terror. The ge¬ 
nius took him on his back, extended a 


pair of wings, webbed and hooked like 
those of a bat, and having hovered for 
some time over Cairo like a thunder 
cloud, began to fly in the direction of 
the desert. lie flew all night with Marouf 
on his bock, and just at the break of dawn 
alighted on a higli mountain. 

“ Seest thou that city at the foot of 
the mouiituiii,” cried the genius to Ma¬ 
rouf; “ it is Isir enough from C^airo to hide 
thee from the pursuit of thy wife Fatima 
Al Ara, Descend and seek thy fortune: 
if thou dust not mar it by imprudence, a 
brilliant destiny aw aits thee there I” With 
these worils the genius spread liis wings, 
and vanislicd, leaving Marouf almost in a 
state of stupefaction on the summit of 
tlie momitain. 

After the departure of the genius, Ma¬ 
rouf hcifan to (ie->cend the mountain, and 
as he dn?w nearer to the city before him, 
he ivas astonished at the magnificence of 
its bazaars, and the splendour of its pa¬ 
laces : the prospect cliarmed liis eyes, 
but abated not the sadness of his heart. 
When he entered tlie city, the inhabitants 
gatl'icrcd vomid him, rudely examining 
and coiimuiiting on the fasliion of his 
g.nneiUs, which dittcred from theirs. 

“ \ tm ari' a stranger ? ” saiil one of 
them; '■* whence do you come? ” 

" From Cairo, the capital of Egypt.” 

" When did 3 on depart thence ? ” 

“ Vesterday evening I commenced my 
journey,” replied Marouf. 

“ 11a, ha, ha! ” cried the questioner, 
bursting into loud laughter, and address¬ 
ing some of his follow-citizens that stood . 
near him : “ friends, here is a madman, 
who declares that he set out from Cairo 
lust night, when we all know that it is a 
whole year’s journey from this city.” 

“ You arc mad, not I,” replied Marouf, 

“ for you contradict the truth. 1 re- 
jieat to you that I was at Cairo yesterday 
evening, and if you will not bdieve iiiy 
words, behold the bread freshly baked 
that I bought at Cairo last night.” 

The sight of the bread caused no little 
surprise to the inhabitants, who knew 
that it was such as was eaten in Cairo, 
and that they had not the like in 
their country; besides, they perceived 
that it had really been baked only the 


* Tlio street here mentioned is the most modern part of Cairo; it has not been made 
three luiiidred years: from this circumstance we may form a notion with respect to the 
age of tliis lal«!: in the original Arabian manuscript, it is numbered the thousand and first 
night, and is the concliidinp tale. 
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night before. The crowd around Marouf 
increased, some declaring their opinion 
that he spoke the truth, others that he 
was an impostor. 

Ill the midst of the dispute, a man mag¬ 
nificently dressed, and mounted on a 
mule, passed that way. Two slaves 
niarclie4l before him, to clear a pasR>agc 
throiigli tlie crovvil. 

“ Are you not ashamed,” saiil he to 
the multitude, “ to persecute a stranger 
in this inhospitable munner ? You have 
no right thus to molest him.” 

All present were too much abashed by 
this reproof to reply. Marouf thanked 
the sheik for his kiinl interference; and 
having been invited by his protector to 
repose himself at liis house, gratefully 
accepted the proposal. Most rnagnifi- 
ficeiUly was lie entertained in the palace 
of tile hos[utal)le sheik. At the cunciu- 
sion of there past the latter demanded of 
his guest liis iiuiiie and the [dace whence 
he eame ? 

“ 1 am called Marouf,” rcplioil liis 
guest, “ and I am by trade a mender of 
old furniture.” 

“ From wliat city are you ?” 

“ From Cairo.” 


“ From wbat ijuarter ? ” 

Marouf named it,— “The lied Street.” 

“ Know you the persons that dwell in 
that • arter r ” 

“ \ OS,” said Marouf, “ I was born 
there, and T know most of them.” He 
then iiicntioiicd the names of several 
persons, with whom he was acipiaiiited. 

“ Perhaps,” asked his eiitortaiiicr, “ you 
know Sheik Ahmed, the colour mer¬ 
chant ? ” 

“ Holy prophet! do I know him ? — 
Why, he is my most intimate neigh¬ 
bour.” 

“ He is well, I hope ? ” 

« Perfectly so, Allah be praised.” 

“ How many children has he ? ” 

“ Three, Muustatu, Mohammed, and 
Ali.” 

" What arc they ? ” 


“ Mouslafa is a professor in a medrrs 
seh * ; Muhanimed keeps a dyer’s sliop in 
his father’s neighbourhood; but as for 
Ali, he was the beloved companion of 
niy infancy ; my merry plaj male; a thou¬ 
sand tricks have wc played togctliei' 
when we were boys. Among othci* 
roguish pranks, we sometimes dressed our¬ 
selves like little Christian buys, and pciii- 
trated into their churches, where we tore 
out the ])ictiircs from the priests’ books. 
One unlucky day a Christian caught us in 
the fact; the priest cuuipluiiicd to All’s 
father, and threatened to summon him 
before the cadi. Ahmed severely chas¬ 
tised his sou; wliereupoii Ali took to 
flight, and Ims not been seen or lieard of 
for more than twenty yesu's.” 

“ Can yon not then recognise y<mr an¬ 
cient Iriciul and eomrade ? ” asked Ma- 
rouf’s host: “ beimld the lost son of 
Ahmed, the (l)er of Cairo!” With 
these words he aficctiuiiutely embraced 
liis guest, who was truiispurtod with joy 
at thus again behohling the friend of his 
youth in a distant eomitry. 

" Now,” said tlie merchant Ali, “ tel! 
me the history of jour adventures since 
we parted, and the reasons which in¬ 
duced you to quit Cairo?” 

Marouf instantly related the particulars 
of his marriage with Fatima AI Am, or 
the C’iipricious ; the torments he had suf¬ 
fered from her restless temper; and finally 
acquainted his friend that he had been 
transported in one night from Cairo, on 
the back of a genius. 

" You must take care,” replied the 
merchant AJi, “that none but myself 
learn the maimer of your arrival, or the 
inlialiitaiits of this city will report you to 
be a sorcerer, and an accursed being, and 
will not permit you to establish yourself 
among them. You must pursue a different 
course. Take these thousand ducats, 
and to-morrow you shall mount tlic best 
mnic in my stables, and procecil to the 
bazaar, where von will see me seated 
amongst oiir richest merchants. As soon 


* The w'ord medresseh signihes a college for public iostruction. Some of the children of 
the institution are taught and fed gratuitously. There arc public professors of many 
sciences; of theology, jurisprudence, medicine, mathematics, history, polite literature, &c. 
These professors arc named muderris. They aie divided into several classes, and rise by 
seniority. Besides the medresseh, there are public schools, called mekleb, where children of 
indigent families are taught to read. Cairo has so many public schools of different, kinds 
that, according to Herbelot, there is a large book composed solely of their history and 
various regulations- 
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us jon appear I will rise to meet you, 
kiss your hands, and conduct you to my 
.scat with every token of respect. This 
conduct will procure you gi‘eat consider¬ 
ation. 1 shall then propose that you be 
aduiittcil amongst the number of our 
merchants. You will hire a shop ; in a 
little time you will become as prosperous 
as myself, and will no longer remember 
the troubles of which your union with 
Fatima A1 Ara has been the cause.” 

Marouf could scarcely find words to 
express hi'< acknowledgements to his 
friend. 'I’hc following morning he was 
mounted on a fine mule richl> liarne.ssc(l, 
wilh his purse of a thousand dtuals 
hanging at his girdle; wlich he arrived 
at tlic bazaar, tlic part was played which 
had been jigrecd on by the two liacnds. 

“ This person tlicn is a rich merchant 
dcmamlc.l the khowadjah.s of Ali. 

“ A rich nuTchaiit, do joii ask ?” re¬ 
plied he; “ by the cumel of the [irophcl, 
he is one of the first merchants in the 
world! He i.s connected with innumer¬ 
able merebants iu b'gypt, iu Veiucii, iu 
India, and even in (’hina. llis store of 
goods is bomulless. As for myself, I am 
a mere pedler compared to him. You 
will see v. bat sort of a man be is when 
you come to know him intimately.” 

After these assurances, the merchants 
conceived the highest idea of Marouf; 
whom they inviteti one after another to 
dine with them, being desirous of learn¬ 
ing the current prices of good.s in various 
countries. 

“ You have, without doubt, plenty of 
bales of red silk ?” askeil they of Marouf. 

“ (,)uantities ? ” he replied. 

“Of yellow?” 

“ (Quantities.” To other .similar ques¬ 
tions he made the same rcjily. 

Wliilst they were thus ilisconrsing, a 
beggar cntcrcil the hall where the;y .sat at 
meat; and going the rouml of the table, 
asked every guest for alms. Some gave 
him a piece of money, some half a piece, 
and many gave nothing. At last the beggar 
ajiproached Marouf, who put his hand in 
tlic purse that hung at his girdle, and 
presented the suppliant with a handful of 
gold. 

“ Marouf must be a man of prodigious 
wraith,” .said the merchants one to 
another, “ if this is his customary mode 
of bestowing alms.” 

The other beggars in the city being 
informed of the strange merchant’.s liber¬ 


ality, thronged round him whenever he 
appeared in public, and craved his charity; 
on each he bestowed a handful of money, 
till in short time he had none left. 
The contents of his purse being ex¬ 
hausted, he turned to one of the prin¬ 
cipal merchants, and ob.served with a 
smile — “If J had knowm that}on had 
so many poor in the city, I would have 
come better provided, and instead of a 
purse would have brought a whole .sack 
of ducats; for it is my custom to relieve 
the distressed in every place wliich 1 
happen to vi.sit: but 1 must now wait 
the arrival of the rich earuvtm which I 
expect. Meantime, I must put them oft’, 
with the usual benediction, ‘ May Alla 
aid you !’ which I hear muttered on all 
sides, when to give alms is inconvenient.” 

“ It were a pit} your charitable inten¬ 
tions should lie baulked,” said tlic mer¬ 
chant with whom he converged: “ here 
is a purse of a thousand ducats, which I 
will lend \ou till your cara\an arrives.” 

Marouf without scruple took the 
money, and distributed it at the door of 
a mosque where he and his compauioii 
had been performing thi ir devotions. All 
the merchants admired the liberality of 
Marouf; wbo in this manner borrowed 
and distributed above ten thousand 
pieces of gold. During this time he con¬ 
tinued to speak of the richness of his 
oxi'cctcd caravan, and of his prodigious 
possessions iu stufts, in gold, anti in pre¬ 
cious stonc.s. 

Day after day elapsed, and no caravan 
made its appearance. The merchants 
became uneasy anil suspicious: they 
wanted their capital, and were tormented 
with the dread of its loss. Having pro¬ 
ceeded in a body to the house of the 
merchant Ali, who had so greatly vaunted 
the riches of the stranger, they demand- 
ctl of him for what reason he had spoken 
so highly of his friend. Ali put them oft’ 
for a time; and .sending for Marouf, re¬ 
proached him with his folly in thus dis¬ 
sipating the loan which he had obtained, 
ami in misusing the credit which Ali 
had procured him for the [lurposc of 
establishing him at onee in trade. To 
these remonstrances Marouf jestingly re¬ 
plied, tliat all would be right on the 
arrival of his caravan. 

Shortly afterwards the merchants sum¬ 
moned Ali before the divan of the .sultan, 
in order to obtain an account of the 
money lent on his rcprcsciUatitm of 
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Marours great wealth. The sultan, 
however, was extremely avaricious; and 
such men arc very liable to be deceived 
by a tale of immense riches. When he 
hud hetird of MarouPs unprecedenteil 
profusion, and of the c\[)ected caravan, 
he at once made up liis mind that the tale 
was true. Having called his vizier aside — 

“Why,” said he, “should we not 
make some profit of this man and of his 
immense wealth? 1 do not distrust him 
like these greedy usurious merchants; 
I will show him some trust and civility 
before the arrival of his caravan, that I 
may afterwards profit by it exclusively.” 

“ Your highness,” replied the vizier, 
“ there is seldom much profit to be gaineii 
by dealing W'ith such adventurers.” 

“ Hut,” said the sultan, “ I maintain 
that this man is not an adventurer, and 
1 will on the instant put the iiiutter to 
the proof.” 

lie then put a thousand ()iiestioiis to 
Maroufres|)eeting hisdebts and his riches, 
'fo each interrogatory, Maroiif replieil in 
his usual manner, by vaiiiiting the wealth 
contained in his expected caravan. 

To the account whicli he was so will¬ 
ing to believe, the sultan listened with 
miu'h satisfaction; and terminated the 
interview by displaying befoi-c Maroiif a 
j'cai )f great size, for which he declared 
tliat lie had just given a thousand ducats. 
Maroiif took it, examined it on all sides, 
held it against the light, and at last crush¬ 
ed it beneath his foot. 

“ What hast thoii done ? ” cried the 
sultan : “ tlion hast broken a [marl that 
cost a thousand ducats.” 

“ A thousand ducats! ” replied Ma- 
ronf: “ it was but u piece of round glass! 
Believe me, I am a judge of these things: 
I have sacks full of real pearls larger than 
that ill iny caravan.” 

This discourse thoroughly awakened 
the eu|)idity of the sultan. “ Vizier,” 
said he, when he had retired from the 
divan, “ this ISIaronf would make an ex¬ 
cellent match for my daughter.” 

“ May Allah preserve your majesty and 
the princess your daughter from such a 
deceitful rogue!” answered the vizier. 

“ Thou art a traitor! ” exclaimed the 
sultan, in a passion, “ and speakest thus 
spitefully of my chosen son-in-law, be¬ 
cause 1 lately refused thee the hand of 
the princess 1 Cease to load this worthy 
man with thy calumnies; and learn, 
wretch, that he has u whole caravan full 


of real pearls as large as the false one 
which I ilisphiyed before him for the pur¬ 
pose of trying his skill in precious stones. 
Think of a necklace for my daughter — 
a necklace wdiolly com[)osed of pearls of 
tliat size! But thou art an envious trai¬ 
tor, ill vvhoiii 1 will no longer confide.” 

In this manner the poor vizier was ef¬ 
fectually silenced; nay, more, was himself 
obliged to uimoiiiice to Maroiif the sul¬ 
tan’s intended alliance. Maroiif received 
the news with great coolness, and with¬ 
out teslitying the least surjiiise, merely 
ohsiM'ved, that the nu[)lials could not take 
jilacu till after the arrival of Ids caravan, 
as the wedding of a princess to a man of 
his wealth would occasion great cx[)ciiscs: 
tliiit, on his weddiiig-niglit, he must dis¬ 
tribute a thoiismid [mrses to the jioor, ii 
tlioiisaiid purses in presents to the prin¬ 
cess’s lioiischold, ill addition to a tlioii- 
s:ind purses for festive expenses, pearls, 
and jewels for the bride. “ All this,” 
continued Maroiif, “ will bo nothing to im; 
vv hen once my caravan arrives.” And so 
incessantly and confidently did he talk of 
his caravan, that at last he began bimself 
to believe that be really bad one coming. 

The vizier returned to the sultan, and 
again protested that no trust slioiihl be 
placed in such an adventurer as Maroiif. 
At this bis master was so niiieh enraged, 
that he swore by the prophet, and by tlie 
stone at Mecca, that unless he held Ids 
tongue on that subject, his head would 
soon be divorced from his slioiiLiers. 

On the same day, the sultan M iit for 
Maroiif, and insisted on his immediate 
marriage with his duiigliter; declaring 
that, until the arrival of his caravan, the 
royal treasury slioiild he at liis ilisj.osal. 
The chief imam was instaiiliy suinmoiied, 
and the contract completed; the whole 
city was illuiiiiiuitcd, and feastiiigs and 
rejoicings were seen on every side. 

Marouf.himself was seated on a superb 
throne; and us he was a handsome man, 
aiidofgood stature, his new digidl^^ecame 
him extremely well. A crowd of singers, 
musicians,rope-dancers and tumblers, pre¬ 
sented themselves before idin; and on 
all of them Maroiif lavished gold by hand¬ 
fuls — the treasurer had not a inoment’s 
repose: at eacli instant a demand was 
made for new purses, and the vizier vvas 
ready to die with wrath. 

The diversions and rejoicings lasted 
forty days; at the end of that time, no 
news having arrived of the expected ca- 
X 3 
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ravan, the treasurer found it impossible 
longer to answer tlie calls of Marouf’s 
extravagance ; and taking an opportunity 
of finding the sultan and the vizier alone 
together, he announced to them the in¬ 
telligence that the royal treasury was 
utterly exhausted. 

“ t)f a truth,” observed the sultan, 
with a look of great perplexity, “ this 
rich caravan tai’ries sadly on the road.” 

The vizier .smiled. “ You may wait 
till the day of jiulgment,” said he, “ yet 
shall you not behold it.” 

‘‘ lint,” .said the sultan, “ what course 
arc we to take, vizier, in ordi;r to tliscover 
the truth V ” 

“ The princess alone can aid us in this 
dilemma,” rcplicil the vizier: “ your nia- 
jc'-ty would do well to couiuiaud her to 
draw tliis secret from her husband by 
moans of her caresses.” 

“ 1’hy counsel is pnuicnt,” said the 
sultan: “ and if this stranger is an im¬ 
postor, 1 swear he shall pay dearlj for his 
viliunies.” 

The sultan having summoned his daugh¬ 
ter to converse with her, llie princess ap¬ 
peared before him ; but as the vizier was 
in the hall, .she seated herself bchiud a 
curtain. The vizier informed the princess 
of the suspicions excited hy the conduct 
of her husband. 

” Most as.surcdly,” saul the princess, 
“ we see nothing of this grand caravan; 
and yet his whole discourse is of dia- 
moiuls, pearls, rubies, and countless 
riches.” 

“ Well, my daughter,” replied the sul¬ 
tan, “ I cliargp thee to use all the arts of 
thy sex to wring thy husband’s secret 
Iroju Iii.s breast, and to learn whence he 
comes; for 1 fear that we liavc been de¬ 
ceived by a wretched ini[)Ostor: in that 
ease, a lingering and a cruel death shall be 
his doom.” 

“ Your commands shall bet)be\ed,iny 
father,” said the princess, as she retired. 


[LatJi/’t 

When Marouf entered his harem that 
evening, never had the princess looked so 
beautiful: she had bestowed more than 
usual care on her toilette. Never had 
she been so tender or caressing. Her 
words and her voice were sweeter than 
honey; and her poor husband’s brain 
was almost turned with delirium. 

“ Light of my eyes! ” said she; “ de¬ 
light of my heart! —life of my soul! — 
for thee would I sacrifice my existence, 
whatever be thy fortune, I .'iin ready to 
partake it! But thou must conceal no¬ 
thing from me. Wherefore tarries thy 
caravan so long on its w ay V If thou wilt 
confide in me—perhaps there is some 
cmbarras.sment, from which 1 may relieve 
thee.” 

“ Must I confess to thee the whole 
truth, my [)riuccss ? ” asked IMarouf. 

“ Yes,” said she; “ and without fear.” 

“Well,then,” returned Marouf, “know, 
that i am neither a mtTchaut nor the 
possessor of a caravan: ” and he pro¬ 
ceeded to relate his whole history. 

“ Y<m arc the master oi' many wiles,” 
observed tlie princess, smiling: “ and I 
see lliat the vi/ier had siiflicicnt ground 
for Ills suspicion, A princess like me 
might well be ashamed of her union with 
a low-born adventurer; nevertheless, I 
cannot find it in my heart to deliver )ou 
up to the rage of my father and his vizier, 
who have .sworn your death. Were the 
truth once known, and were jou no more, 
1 should be forced into aliateful marriage 
with the vizier; you must therefore, flee 
to some ilistant country, and, when my 
iatlicr dies, I will send for }ou again.” 

“ 1 put myself under your protection, 
my sultana,” replied Marouf, “ and will, 
in all things, obey you.” 

The princess gave him a purse of gold 
and the habit of a mumeliikc. Before 
dawn, lie disguised himself, and left the 
city undiscovered. 

(To Ic conlhntcd.) 


STANZAS TO Mil. CROSS, 

(The wcll’known Vroprictor of Exeter Change,) 

OV Ills AOCKSSION TO THE OI'FK.'F, OF DIBKCTOft OF Till' SFHKEY 
/OOLOUICAL OARDRNS. 

Nature formed but one such man ! — Byron% 

So, Mr. Cross! 

You seem inclin’d to migrate like the swallow, 

And, raptnre-Jed, your old profession follow, 

Witli heart unbroken hv the loss 
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Of your proud elephant, 

Whose far-extended trunk 
Look’d quite magnificent, 

And whose companions into ciphers sunk 
As tlie long-winded yell 
I'poll their ears in startling thunder fell! 

’Twas then I caught 
The spirit of Lord Byron’s strain. 

And silently 1 thought, 

“ When shall such hero live again ? ” 

Great Potentate 

You should have been Bccordcr in Noah’s Ark, 

Or Keeper of the Seals in llegcnt’s J’ark; 

But seals of state 

Yon leave to Brougham’s care; 

And in the fairy dell 
Of rural Camberwell, 

A “ chartered libertine,” you breathe fresh air. 

And listen to the birds 

That welcome you with songs more sweet than words. 
Until you deem 

The spell-enchanted vision 
A portion of some dream 

llcstorcd from Ovid’s paradise Klysian. 

Sublime Zoologist! 

Perhaps you intend to please the minds of some 
With sweeter scciu;s tlian the Colosseuni, 

And ill jour corjis enlist 

Birds of the bright and sunny plume, 

And star-cyc(l like the sky. 

To liymii jour praise where roses bloom. 

And siuunier breezes sigh. 

In your Bejeotian shades 

The moiikey niaj recite his pasipiinades. 

And gratily the flines 

Like jou, (sagacious elf) 

W’lio’ve quitted the King’s Mews, 

D<!terniinod to become a Muse yourself. 

Your Album’s stored, 

I should presume, with subjects of Zoology 
As rich and rare as Wilson’s Ornithology, 

And you arc really Lord 
Of dromedaries, eagles, zebras, bears. 

And various other beautie.s of their kind. 

Exhibiting, in single ones and pairs. 

The “ utiU; man dufei" well combined; 

And, like old George the Third, 

Or CoEiuo Medici, who nobly stirred 
In favour of his native land. 

They might from tower and steeple 
In panoramic order stand. 

Proclaiming you the “ Father of v'our People! ” 

I fondly hope 

Your efforts are not born to “blush unseen,” 

As Michael Sadler’s, Hunt’s, and mine'have been: 

A glorious scope x i 
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Is left you in the green retreats 
Of sylvan Camberwrell, 

Where you may teach baboons the use of seats, 

And daws and parrots how to spell. 

The public will reward you for your loss, 

And your election end with Chairing* Cross; 

And may you feel the charms 
That gild with light the intellectual morn. 

Placed like the Iloyal Arms 
Between the Lion and the Unicorn! 

Charles Fi doe, jiui. 


THE ENTOMBED ALIVE. 

As a fair lily, 'neath the hot sun’s ray. 

Bent o’er its stem and fading fast away,— 

So frail — so fair she stood. Her bright blue eye. 

Holding communion with its kindred sky, 

Was upwards fixed; — from their sable hootl, 

Her auburn tresses flowed, a golden flood,— 

And o’er her sackcloth vesture loved to rove. 

And ’mid her beads their spiral twinings wove. 

A golden agnus ever and anon 

She kissed; and then her dark eye glanced upon 

I’hc chapel altar, where her Saviour mild 

On his dark murderers serenely smiled, 

And seemed — so true the pictur’d lines—still torn 
By scourge, and spear, and nail, and crown of thorn. 

The sun beamed through each oriel window still; — 

•Still flowed the murmurs of a mountain rill, 

Trilling near that dark ahbey, — whilst a breeze 
Woo’d as of old the mournful cypress trees; — 

All — all — the same as on that solemn hour 
When first she fled the world’s ensnaring power. 

And took the sacred veil, and swore to be 
'flic bride of heaven to all eternity,— 

Herself alone now change<i! 

Through the arch’d chapel’s aisle, in twilight dim. 

Boll tlic deep echoes of a funeral hymn ; 

'J’he sound of her sweet voice sublimely floats. 

Now high, now low, as peal the organ notes; 

It ceases, and the weeping sisters stand 
'Jo kiss for the last time that chilly hand. 

Mask’d ruflians bear her thence, and men unknown 
Form her dark grave within the dungcon-stoiic. 

Narrow and damp. 'Fhey place her then within 
The hollowed wall, and their dread work begin; 

E’en the stern abbess sullen silence kept. 

Lest one sliould see the iinbidilcn tears she wept. 

As stone on stone was heaped, so less and less 
Trembled her niurmurings of deep distress, 

The workmen fixed the last block mournfully, 

And the world closed for ever on lier eye! 

London. Dioymus SKccNSut. 


• Query, Charing Cross. — Printer's Devil. 
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FiiU' jiDSHip’s Offering for 1832. Smith 
and Elder, Price 

“ Friendship’s Offering” is, as usual, 
early in the field. This Annual has al¬ 
ways possessed great claims to attention, 
and certainly will not, in its ninth year, 
be lowered in public estimation. The 
purchaser and collector of’portraits will 
be pleased with the frontispiece, which is 
valual)le,\\hcn we consider that it is from 
the last finished work of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence 5 but, in point of beauty, the 
lady adds nothing to the attraction of the 
book. From her look of unpretending 
good sense, we arc inclined to snp[>ose 
that the accidental circnnistance of her 
having been the last sitter to Sir Thomas, 
rather than any wish of her own, has 
cansed her to exhibit her pel son as the 
vriHia dontia of an annual. The engraver 
has axsiduously copied the great painter’s 
defective mannerisms in preference to his 
more graceful ones. We find the same 
caivicss drawing of the back-ground anil 
extremities, but we look in vain for the 
depth and power of the eyes and brow, 
an the sparkling expression of counte¬ 
nance peculiar to the portraits of Sir 
Thomas. The right hand is vilely drawn, 
and worse engraved: it appears swollen 
and deformed, and the handkerchief looks 
like a cushion. The back drapery is nn- 
finisbed. Puldishcrs ought to have their 
plates honestly reviewed before they are 
turned out of the hands of crack engra¬ 
vers. The next plate is engraved by E, 
Finden from a fanciful design of Richter’s. 
The slightest deviation from taste would 
have ruincrl this picture; a touch too 
little would have left it incHective; a 
touch too much would have rendered it 
ridiculous: but the happy medium has 
been attained, and the hovering Fairy and 
her reflection manifest themselves to the 
eye at the first glance, with great truth 
and beauty. The surrounding scenery 
and water is pleasingly touched, though 
not elaborately finished. “ The Poet’s 
Dream,” by Wcstall, is poor and flat, both 
in design and engraving. The faces are 
plain, and, what is worse, artificial; and 
the monstrous paw on the lady’s shoulder 
is not human. The national benefit that 
has accrued to British art from the ex¬ 
hibition of the Claudes at Pall Mall, was 


never more apparent than in the next 
beautiful plate,culled the” Emharkation,” 
designed by Wliichelo, and exquisitely 
engraved by R. llrandard. From llie 
water beneath to the sky above the cri¬ 
tic’s eye in vain endeavours to descry a 
fault; and the eye of the most inex- 
periciiceil must delight to lose itself dow it 
that far, shadowy, glorious distniicc which 
irichs away in the sunshine. It is an imi¬ 
tation of Claude’s “ St. Ursula,” hut such 
imitations are virtues in the artist. ” Tlie 
Orphan,” by Holmes, is very pretty. Tim 
girl’s face has the iinive exjircssion of 
cliildEh innocence which Holines can so 
well depict. The right side of the iio^c 
and the corner of the iiioutli arc some¬ 
what coarsely done by the engraver, who 
has only finished tliis figure and her ac- 
coinpaninieiits; the other face, the trte, 
and cottage being left in a slovenly state: 
the distance is too near. There is some¬ 
thing very elegant in the idea, design, and 
cxccutiuii ol' the plate called “ E.X()ect- 
atiou.” The figure of the lady has all 
the ease and beauty so often found in 
Wood’s portraits, and her face is imieli 
lumdsomer than his faces generally arc. 
It is well engraved by Finden, and finished 
with his accustomed care ami honesty. 
“ The Creek Mother” is au intiu'csliiig 
and animated subject, by Corboiild, pret¬ 
tily engraved by II. Rolls. 'I'he girl’s 
face is too small, and the expression 
peevish. “ The Dismal Story,” from a 
design of Stotbard’s, is very [joor, and the 
bead-like eyes and open months of the 
group attempt the expression of nstoiiisli- 
ment and interest; but lil’cless caricature 
is alone ell'ected. I'lic painters of Sto- 
ihard’s day, instead of studying from na¬ 
ture, were so much accustomed to compose 
faces, that we cannot wonder at the want 
of reality often apparent in their labours. 
There is no particular fault to be found 
with the ” Palace,” but it has a made-up, 
artificial look, and reminds us of a drop 
scene in a theatre. This will be a 
charm in the precincts of Cockneyshirc, 
” Myrrliina and Myrto” is the title of the 
succeeding plate. Should Myrto rise 
from her scat, she would be found of 
most gigantic stature. An appearance of 
soilness, very pleasing to the eye, is ef¬ 
fected in this plate, ns the faee.s, limbs, 
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!Ui«l “(ky nre stippled, whilst the drapery 
and trees nre worked in j;ood and bold 
line engraving. The faces display Wood’s 
poeuliiir inunnerisms. 'J'he heavy eye¬ 
lids and long upper lips, slightly drooping 
at the corner, give a grievonsness of fea¬ 
tures inconsistent with true beauty. The 
similarity of attitude observable in the 
two pair of feet is monotonous. “ The 
Prediction” is not a first-rate plate. Mr. 
C. Rolls has left his work too soon. The 
face of the conjuror, and the whole of 
the lower part of the print, arc in a 
scratchy, half finished state; the features 
of the lover little better j indeed, the 
whole of his figtjre resembles that of a 
stuffed doll. 'J'he female is pleasing, and 
her attitude expressive. 

The prose in thi.s volume is of a far 
.superior quality to the poetry, with the 
exception of a fanciful and elegant poem 
r'f some length by the Editor, called “ A 
Dream of Fairy i.and.” The book com- 
inonccs with a fcchle prettiness, in verse, 
by T. Ilayncs Raylcy, on the subject of 
“ Friendship’s Ollcringa sot task in all 
probability, and executed with disrelish. 
“ The liicendi/iry,” by Miss Mithn-d, is a 
tale of the day, composed with much 
good feeling and ability. Her portraiture, 
however, wants the mellowing of time 
and distance; slie has called too many 
real aiul living persons to witness a licfi- 
tious narrative. “ The .Substitute,” 
though interesting, leaves an unpleasant 
feeliiig oil the mind. Mr. Ikmim’s popu¬ 
larity ought not to excuse even the oct’i- 
sional use of uncouth expressions, such 
as “ her mouth— beautiful mouth 1 nar¬ 
row, pulpy, richly coloured, out-breath- 
iiig,” and “ she saw his stalwart, though 
comely daughter.” “The Poet’s Dream,” 
by iMr. Bulwer, contains some good linos. 
“ Queen Anne’s Sixpence” presents us 
with a succession of historical portraits, 
from the T.irl of Peterborougn to the 
Duke of Wellington, full of life, spirit, 
and reality, and brilliant in wit and ima¬ 
gination. How it found its way into an 
Annual we arc at a loss to iningiiie, un¬ 
less its introduction may be e.\plained by 
the circumstance, that it opens with three 
or four drossy p.ages, which nearly pre¬ 
vented oiir perusal of ii ’ valuable finale. 
It forms one of our extracts, but we shall 
take the liberty of inserting only the in¬ 
teresting portion. “ The Death of King 
Ilaclio,” which is an attempt to imitate 
Motherwell m 1.13 le and subject, is not 
successful. “ On Green Grass” is one 


of the Rev. Charles Taylor’s excellent 
essays, full of Waltonian touches. He is 
one of those invaluable authors who im¬ 
part loveliness to goodness. “ Evening 
Leaves,” by Barry Cornwall, is a knot of 
very charming little poesies. The two 
first stanzas of the Danube are fine; the 
last is out of tune, time, and sense. “ The 
Orphan,” by the lion. Mrs. Norton, is a 
pretty village talc, containing many traits 
of nature, good sense, and close observ¬ 
ation, although the concIuMon is a little 
incongruous with these qualities: the de¬ 
meanour of Jessie is by no means that of 
an innocent person. One poem, by Wil¬ 
liam Kennedy, and a good one, finishes 
with some touches ofCrabbe’sstyle,which 
we are always delighted to recognise. 
The beautiful plate of “ Expectation” is 
cliariningly illustrated by a lady, whose 
name we do not recollect to have seen 
before in an Annual: we must extract 
her poem, for it is full of nature. “ Red 
Eachan the Hunter” will find admirers in 
those who like lligliland stories. To tell 
the truth, they are so common in An¬ 
nuals, and bear such a strong family like¬ 
ness to each other, that our tartan fever 
is almost lowered to aguish coldness. 
“ The Greek Mother,” by 11. Bell, is full 
of fire and pathos; lie is a true poet, for 
he ?tifdes us read what lie W’lites. “ The 
Sexagenarian’s Stor}” reminds us of some 
of the talcs related of the late Queen 
Caroline. In “ Vasasour Pleasaiince” 
we find Miss Laurence’s rich Rcmhraiull 
illnstrations' of old costume and manners. 
Allan’s “Lyre” is sadly out of tune: 
his “ Poet’s Love ” has the carelessness of 
indolence, not of ease. “ The Woes of 
Praise,” an amusing prose sketch, is some¬ 
what ill caricature. “ The Cluirch- 3 rard 
Watch” is strong and very original; one 
of the best we have ever sccmi of Banim’s 
annual cuntriluitioiis. “ The Golden 
Basket-bearer’■* is an elaborate ami gor¬ 
geous story of m 3 tiiological worship, by 
A. St. John. " There is no trace of thee,” 
by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, will be tran¬ 
scribed into many a lair lady’s album., 
“ A Traveller’s Talc,” by Lcitch Ritchie, 
is an amusing mystification, but not in bis 
best style. We have forgotten two prose 
sketches, which by no means deserve to 
be passed over: the first is a good tale by 
Mr. Inglis, called “Thu Temptation of the 
Capuchin.” The author ought to have 
timed his story in the dim distance of past 
ages: the period not being siiificicntly re¬ 
mote, effect is destroyed. “ The First Set- 
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tiers on tlie Ohio,” by Oalt, is a narra¬ 
tive of interest, without any (iecided 
bc"innin|T or end. 

The binding of “ Friendship’s Offering” 
has been often praised: we need only say 
that in its outward appearance the pre¬ 
sent volume is at least as handsome and 
durable as its predecessors. 

THE UCEEX ANXE's klXl'FXCE. 

After a confiiicrncnt of some thousands of 
years in tlic dungeons of a South .American 
mine, you may conceive with v hat delight I 
felt myself brought up to the liglit of day. 
With the first beam, 1 felt that my new ex¬ 
istence tv .IS begun. 1 was to be buried in 
the depths of nature no more ; I was thence¬ 
forth to live among manWiiid, to enjoy their 
wisdom, to laugh at their absurditie.s, to 
share their adventures, and to lake the first 
place in the hearts of three fourths of human 
kind, be they tlic great, the brave, or the fair. 
A'et who aie without their moilifiealious? 
And mine was, to see myself destined to in¬ 
habit one of the smallest portions of my 
native ore, while my brother spirits were 
allotted masses of much mure imposing 
dimensions. A vast number of my kindred 
had their ambition indulged in llorins, luilf- 
crcivviis, and dollars. Kveii the shilling lookiil 
du'vii upon me with somewhat of the conde¬ 
scending contempt with which a new-made 
ai' de-camp surveys tlit* subalterns whom 
he lias left behind, or a lord mayor listens to 
tlie npiiii'iiis of a sherilF: yet the insolence 
was fully oil their part, and the mortification, 
inexperience on mine. 1 soon learned, that 
to the man who loves money, sixpence as 1 
was, I Could be invaluable. 

Here the MS. had a long interval, so ex¬ 
actly resembling a page of crow-cjiiill senti¬ 
ment in a lady’s album, tliat it defied my 
skill. It again went cn abruptly. 

“ Hut, my lord, the whole allied army 
could not take Barcelona excejit by famine,” 
said a grave-looking qiiartcr-mastcr-gciieral 
in the Spanish uniform. 

“ I'licn it is out of the question, Don 
Bastimento, with my force,” w.as the reply; 
” for my nine thousand British arc much 
more likely to famish than the garrison, 
unlesr I can find tlic undiscovcrable secret 
of making a British grenadier live upon 
onions and water.” 

“ To besiege it in fonn would require an 
army of fifty thousand men,” said the Don; 
“ and, for the mere battering in breach, a 
train of thirty six pounders, which we neither 
have, nor if we bad, could tind horses to 
draw, nor, if we by a miracle found tlic 
horsey have we, from this to Cadis, as much 


stid 

ammunition .as would diive the sparrows 
from their nests in the nimparts.” 

“ Tliat disposes of the question of a siege 
in form,” said his auditor, who, during the 
Spaniard's catalogue of evils, was busily 
running his eye over a large map. “ Any 
thing else to suggest, Don Bastimento,” he 
enquired, while he suddenly liiriied tlie paper, 
still holding lus linger on the point which liis 
eye had just reached. “ .\nd, [iiay, Don, what 
is generally done in your service on llicse 
occasions ? ’* 

“ AVhy, my lord, the routine is this, we 
write a despatch to the court, staling tliat all 
is in the best possible condition, the army 
burning to come to blows, and the place sure 
to surrender. Tins, yon see, put', the court 
into good humour, a tir^t rate [loint, where 
the next courier may bring an order for 
stripping offa general’s epaulettes as a reward 
for bad news. AVe then liold a council of 
war, discover that a fever has got into the 
camp, or that (here is too tmiili son or too 
little, or that the enemy will surrender the 
sooner from not being provoked by llgliting; 
and then, having sent off the report of the 
council, which is alw'ays for running away, 
we follow it with the whole army as fast as 
we can.” 

“ A cajiital idea, but must try somc- 
tlilng else,” said bis English liearcr, with a 
smile that almost gave beauty to a couiUe- 
nance withered until it exhibited the colour 
of a Spaniard or a monkey, lie was a little 
personage, with a deformed figure. But 
that smile h.vd .a r.'uliant intelligence that 
showed me the hero .aiid the man of genius. 
He took a pen and drew a few hasty lines on 
paper. Then feeling for his seals, “Ha!” 
he exclaimed, “ 1 liad forgot, they are gone 
— melted down into the Staff supper. Bravo 
Aichdiike! Enghmd must p.*!/ as well as 
figlii for every body.” He scaled the paper 
with me, the solitary tenant of his pocket. 
“ Take this i;aper to the archduke,” said he; 
“ tell him that I sealed it with my last six¬ 
pence, and that by tliis time tomorrow-, 
Pelerborougli will cither be pr(<claiiiiiiig him 
king of Spain in bis good city of Barcelona, 
or he unenilcd and uiigcneralled in its ditch." 

The Don look his leave, mutfcriiig some¬ 
thing about madmen, heretics, and satun ; 
and proceeded on bis route up the Catalonian 
hills. — Before he was out of sight of Bar¬ 
celona, our whole nine thousand Knglitdi, 
with the little earl at their head, were scaling 
the entrencliinents of Montjvich. The bat¬ 
teries of Barcelona were firing all round tlie 
liori/on at an invisible enemy. But the gar¬ 
rison of Montjvich felt that they had to deal 
with flesh and blood. The British bayonet 
tore through their ranks; and by day-light, 
the carl was breakfastiug in the governor’s 
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Jiouse; the llritish flag was flying on the 
ramparts; anfl an officer and trumpet were 
on tlicir way from the city to treat fur the 
capitulation of the Frencli garrison. Then 
was tlie time of largess; but then was the 
time of my recovered empire. Hie natural 
feelings triumph in prosperity. The earl 
loved a sixpence, and under the pretext of 
niy being a mcmori.'il of his last, heroic letter, 
jnit me out of harm’s way into liis cscrutoire. 

[//ere the Ms. was oblilciated.l 
9 * * « « 

“ Send (’olonel Kingsley here, his regi¬ 
ment must head tlic column of attack; and 
tell C'adogan that he must look to those 
sourkrout-soulcd (jicrnianson the right of his 
brigade. I.ot them be fed until tliey cannot 
stir, or they will run .iway.” The speaker, 
in whose hand 1 was, and wlm had continued 
looking on me with remaikahlc foridness, was 
one of the handsomest men v\hoin 1 had ever 
seen—tall,’aiui of a presence that finely 
combined the soldier, the man of coiiits, and 
the nobleman. He was sitting in one of the 
large rooms of a huge old (iennaii mansion ; 
aad, though the jdace was as gloomy as a 
vault, he was wiitiug a despatch hy the light 
of a small lamp. The ;iiile-de-campto whom 
he gave the despatch, bad no sooner matle 
bis bow, than the noble person blew' out the 
lamp. I felt at the inomeiu a tender pres¬ 
sure of his hand, which Adly explained to 
iny self-love his motive for .sitting in the 
tiark. 

A hustle in the Older rooms annniinced an 
arrival; anil a couple of attendants came in 
hearing candle.s, and preceding a short, daik- 
featured, hot singularly hrilliaiit-eyed per¬ 
sonage, who advanced with a dancing step, 
and .a smile. He was warmly welcomed. 
“ Well, my piince, what news to-night?" 
was the ipiestion of iny master. “ The 
best in tlie world, my dear duke. The 
French are determined to fight at last, for 
which a thousand tlianks to Monsieur 
Tallard. The Bavarians promise to wait for 
us, for which as many thanks to our very 
gallant and foolisli cousin the elector; and 
1 come, in the name of the marshal uiul the 
elector, to bespeak lodgings and supper for 
tlieni both in your quarters, generalissimo, 
to-nionow night. We shall beat tliem of 
course. But, wbat on earth, my dear duke 
of Marlborough, are you doing?” 

Tlie duke hail been occupied during the 
address with putting out three of the four 
wax candles which had been left burning, 
and ns bo extinguished each, I felt tlie 
friendly pressure of his fingers. “ Nothing, 
my dear Eugene,” was the answer; “ but 
we English find it necessary to avoid ex¬ 
pense I and yon know we can talk just as 
well with one caudle .is with fifty," 


“ Ma/oi," said the laughing prince, with 
a flash of half wit, half wonder, from his 
sparkling eyes; “ no one can approach your 
grace without learning something. But can 
we not as well t<dk without any ? Sufler me 
too to be a philosopher! ’’ He started on his 
feet, and blew out the remaining candle. 

I heard no more, for my master’s fears for 
me having been thus completely quieted, he 
let me fill from his fingers into the recesses 
of a rich ptirsc, embroidered for him by 
queen Anne Iiei'self; and I was for once 
forgotten, in the long conference of two 
heroes for the overtbrow of the most power¬ 
ful army of France in one of the most glo¬ 
rious of English battles. 

The next day was a continued explosion 
of mortars, musketry and field-pieces, shouts 
of charging columns of infantry and cavalry, 
and shrieks of the flying and the wounded. 
Sly master was in the midst of this terrible 
scene of lumian absurdity, and was nut far 
ftoin dying the death of a hero by the jfistul 
of a luuaway French siitller. His horse 
received the sju)t,and plunged bead long with 
him into the rivulet under the walls of Blen¬ 
heim, and in front of the lire of six battalions 
of the honscliuld of France. At length a 
bold fellow rushed foivvard through the fire, 
dragged the generalissimo out of the stieam, 
jilaeed him on a fresh horse, and gave him 
again to victory and England. 1 felt myself 
caught at the moment with a tremulous 
hand; the purse was slowly brought up to 
light ; tlie duke looked at me with an eye of 
double fondness; the dragoon w'.vs still stand¬ 
ing beside liiin, evidently wailing for the 
purse. But I was destined to pay the whole 
debt of gratitude. My master dropped tile 
purse back into liis pocket, and me with a 
parting twinge into llic astonished dragoon’s 
bund. 




[Here the MS. fails.'] 


Being unable to find sufficient spsice for 
tlic whole of this pitjiiant sketch, we pro¬ 
ceed to quote some passage.s rcrerring to 
modern characters and occurrences. 


“ Popular clamour is cnisbing me. I 
must give way: I must resign. Say no 
more, sir Ileiberr, my mind is made up 
upon the point. I cannot accept the pay of 
my rank, nor the income of office from a 
nation who .are now hunting me down like a 
pack of bloodhounds. There is my letter of 
resignation.” His hearer was a stately and 
sensible-looking personage, a little beyond 
the middle of life, and with the air of one 
whose habits were formed in the presence of 
royalty. While he read the paper, which he 
did w'ith the respect due to its illustrious 
w l iter, I had leisure to look upon my master’s 
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countenance. He had an extremely hand¬ 
some and noble .nspect, a little laded by the 
dissipations to whieli his rank exposed him ; 
blit Jiis heart was iininjuied. It nas the 
very seat of liuinan kindness. In one of the 
hi"iiest stations of public life, with inninner- 
nhle Ciiiimaiits on his purse and his p.atronage, 
no man ever left him but with a higher 
sense of his geneioiis and gentle nature. 
'I'he claimant inlglit be disappointed, but ho 
could not bt dissatisfied. And in a few yeais; 
of uiiobtriisi>e and quiet regulation, this 
inditidu.il, hy the iiifiisiim of his own spirit 
through all his siiliordin.ites. laised tlie llri- 
tisli army from a disorganised and (in]iO|>iihir 
SCI vice to the highest state of discipline and 
))iililie faioiir; .ibulislied extortion, ojipres- 
sioii and injustice in its lanks; and when 
the hour foi its aetivify was come, sent it 
foi'tli, tliu admiration of Kiirope, to be the 
liheralorof iliii'ojie and mankind. 

1 lined lliis master more than all my 
former ones; but unfortunately lie was the 
only one with whom 1 never could remain. 

* ' * * * * 

[7/or a '•lii’hl hraik in the il/iS’.] 

• « * * « 

“ Hoot aw a, man, never tell me ; the 
loons eomplain, do they, of my cutting 
down the fe.athers in their caps, .and giving 
them worsteil lace? The extravagant dogs, 
they will thank me for it yet.” 

Vet, Sir Havid, vvi“ may lop down even 
fealh ''s too mneh ; and, after all, the whole 
will .* hilt a sixjietiny saving,” said tlie ad¬ 
jutant-general, whose solid figure sccinctl a 
striking contrast to the (.all and meagre ana¬ 
tomy before liim. 

“ A saxpeimy saving! ’’ exclaimed tlie 
iinatouiy. “ Do I liear vvjiat yc say aright; 
or am I altogether deaf or demented ? A 
saxpeiuiy saving. Sir Harry ? Why, man, 
vvliat saving in the wide world is there if it 
be not a saxpenny saving ? Do ye lliink the 
wealth of Eiiglaiul grew hy ]iunds sterling ? 
No, sir, it was not ev en by punds Scots, it 
was by farthings, sir, let alone saxjiences, 
sir; and let me tell you, sir Harry, that the 
adjutant-general wlio docs not Iionour the 
saxpence as the ancestor and progenitor, the 
father and grandfather, tlic * atav us, nbavus, 
ct proavus,' as they say in the High Seliool, 
of all coins and denominations thereof, is 
not likely to be lung .'iiljiitaiit-geiieral of bis 
Majesty’s forces, under existing circum¬ 
stances.” 

The hint was expressive, lliit the officer 
to whom it was applied was a stubborn Eng¬ 
lishman ; and neitlier the principle nor tlie 
practice was recommended by coining from 
the embbed disciplinaiiau who now lectured 
liiin. 

“ All this,” was the answer, “ may be ’ 


true, sir, in a merchant’s office, however it 
may he unfitted for the Horse Gu.ards. Hut 
the system of lopping and docking is become 
ing unpopular already. You have already 
stiipped the lace otlthe line, and given tlieiii 
a lieggarly substitute for ep.uiletles, tliat 
loaves no distinction between the captain and 
the coi[ioral. Tlie fiisilccrs are scribbling 
virscs upon you; the guards shrink from 
proinenading Iloiid Street; and the lancer'i 
svvear that they will shave and desert. Aiul 
this I call .1 ])itifid reform, a '.aving wor¬ 
thier of some withered old ch.iiiinan of some 
eternal finance committee, >-ome garrulous, 
ipiei iiloiis, dry, olil slave of ih l.iil, than of 
tlie enlightened economy of a lliiti’^li go¬ 
vernment ” 

Theoldgcncr.il had aitirniitily lifted up 
and let doviii his spectacles o.i his forehead 
in litter astoni'.lnueiit as he ])criised the visage 
of his ]ioitly adviser. At length, as an un- 
aiisw eral.'le refutation of those [irodigal 
maxims, he took me from his purse, and 
garingoii me with ‘ a love snrjiassing the love 
of woman,’ “ I.ook at this com, sir; it istlio 
vui'.i identical one wliiili 1 Inoiiglit with me 
from iny native idace; which was my sijle 
and single travelling com))anion, and which, 
with my own good will, shall remain with 
me ttill my dying day." 

His lu'arer, in return, drew a paper from 
Ids pocket. “ Sir David,” said he gravely, 
“ i have come to announce a piece of ncw.s 
vvliicli may give it additional v.ilite. You 
have a successor within this half iiour, and 
here is the order for abolishing your )i|>[ioiiit- 
inent and your reform together.” He laid 
the ]>aper before the thin tactician. It was 
“ a nineteenth niaiia-uvre,” and not in his 
list. The news was electrifying. His nerves 
for once relaxed their pressure on me. I 
was rejoiced at the prospect of escape from 
my dungeon tif twenty years. 1 sprang 
from bis band, took refuge in a cliiiik of the 
door, and was happily lost to him and ids 
lieiis for ever. All his eflbits to recover me 
were in Vidii; my loss was felt at once as a 
moral reproach, and a pliysical calamity. It 
was tile first sixpence tliat he liad ever let 
slip through his fingers. 

(^4 hinlus .) 

****** 

In tlic apartment widch I liad so often 
inhabited, — as I entered in the pocket of the 
chief clerk, a personage whose spine had con- 
traded by tlic habit of bowing, a convexity 
that wouhl have defied all the skill of man 
or machinery to set ctraight, whose moutli. 
was distorted into eternal obse(]uiousncss, and 
whose soul W'as conscious of but two ideas, 
the recei})t of his salary, and the fitness of 
worshipping every bead of olficc, — 1 saw a 
man of middle si/e, but of a strong and 
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compact form, silting at a table covered over 
with Clow tied letters, red hoses, and papers 
for signature. Ilis countenance mingled an 
extraurdinaiy degree of haislniess and intel¬ 
ligence ; his profile was linely Roman, and 
I thought of iny oldest acf|uaintance, a Ju¬ 
lius C.-esar medal; yet liis front face w.'is 
CApiessisc of nothing but absolute vague¬ 
ness jiiul want of thought. Rut this was 
only ill idler times; for wlieii any siiliject 
arose whicii strongly attracted his attention, 
his whole pinsiognomyseemed changed; his 
languid grey eye was charged with lire, the 
lassitude of liis featuies was chiingod for a 
quick, eager, and iiiii\crsal ner\ousiiess; 
liis whole visage bccaiiie viiidly, ahuosl 
fiercely, intellciHia!. “^\ell, sir, what in 
llie name of all folly me you bow'ing and 
miitteiiiig alusiit now?" was liis address to 
the startled clerk. “ Give me tliose papers 
at once; for I foresee that 1 shall never he 
aide 1(1 e.vtiact a nieaiiing out of such an 
automaton. Eli! \\'Iiat do I see hero? 
Seven millions ,'iiid three-quarters for the 
army ordinaries and cxtraoidiiiaries: nliand- 
soiiie Mini, certainly, fora linndnd tliousaml 
nu'ii, wlioin a sea-girt conntiy like this wants 
no iiioio timii a liimdred thousand lawyers, 
oiiera-daneors, or Russian jniuccs. llovv- 
ever, tlial is no Im.siness of mine. Riil what 
is here, sir, your total is wrong? ’* 

'file trembling suliordinate lan bis finger 
down tile rank and file of lialf-pay, full-pay, 
ordinaiire, lu'spitals, ttc., and still there was 
no iiiislake. 

“ Look to my p-ay and allowances, sir,” 
was thundered on him. 'fhe clei k acknow¬ 
ledged that /A,a I? had been an omission of 
.sixjienee. 

“ Then let it be added insl.iiitly,’’ cx- 
clairaeil the licro, rising from tlic table, and 
stretching foith his hand for the penalty; 

“ and to put the mistake out of the jiossi- 
bility of recurring; to fix the matter indeli¬ 
bly on your mind, IMr, whatever your name 
may be, pay it down on this table instantly.” 
The fmietioiiary dared not refuse; but, with 
a ]>ang tlirongli his entire frame, ho drew me 
from his pocket, and sigliing, laid me on the 
table. The sixpenee was instantly deposited 
in the pocket of his rehiiker. ‘‘ What, sir, 
when tlie country allows but ten thousand a 
year for the penalty of sitting in this room 
an hour a day, is an olTicer to be defrauded ? 
Sir, you may tliink little of sixpence; but 
this only shows that you know nothing of 
the matter.” He ttwk me in his hand, and 
gazing on my fine impression, no work of 
Uie degenerate modern mint, on my pure 
metal, and on the polish which I had ac¬ 
quired by ray intercourse with the purses of 
the nobility : “ There arc llircc periods in an 
Irishman’s life,” slid he, in one of those im¬ 


mortal soliloquies, which let us more into 
the iniiids of the mighty than all the king’s 
speeches that ever were made; “ when a six¬ 
pence is the supreme object of liis soul: tiic 
first period is, when he launches into tlie 
world without one; the second, when he 
lives fiom day to day witliout one; and the 
tliird, dc.uest of all, when ——Here a 
messenger entered, to announce a ]icrsonagc 
of tlie highest rank, who came to oiler the 
licio A diplomatic mission of the most press¬ 
ing importance, to a great iKWthoiii court. 
TJie interests of tlie European states were 
rajiidly discussed, and my merits received an 
illiistnitivc honour, at wliich, if so low a 
thought as ainbilion could touch a spiiit, 1 
should have felt eluted. “ There,” said the 
hero, at the close of the coiifereiiec, laying 
me on tJie table; “there is my estimate of 
the whole sot. For Don Pedro’s chance of 
silling another year on the thione of Rrazil 
I would not give that sixpence. Don Mi¬ 
guel’s cliaiice of sitting another year on the 
throne of I’oi liigjil is not w orth that sixpence. 
'I’Jie einjieror Nic!iol.'i.s would iiiiike a capital 
baigainif J were to give him that sixpence 
for his chance of ever being crowned in War¬ 
saw'. Jjoiiis Philippe may thank me for that 
sixpence yet; and as for Prince T.eupold, 
fliat sixpence would be heavy odds against 
his sixty thousand a year, that he is not gkad 
to find lihnsolf picking currants at Claremont 
next June. Why', 1 would stake tlial six¬ 
pence against three fouitlis of tlie crowns of 
Chfistendom ! ” 

I here must confess a weakness almost 
mortal: idly vain of being set above so many 
of the jinmder combinations of human 
tilings, 1 glittered with a sudden brilliancy 
w liicli caught the eyes of both jiartics at the 
same moment, and stopped the further state 
disclosures of my renovvned. master. He 
begged my acceptance by the superior per¬ 
sonage; and, as he gave me up, sighed inter¬ 
nally, “What human friendslnp is worth six¬ 
pence after idl I ” 


HXPKCTATIOJJ. 

Wlien at the midnight hour 1 speak 
'I'liy welcome home with playful smile. 

If bloom be brightening o’er thy cheek. 
And gladness light mine eyes the w'hilc ; 

Thoii’rt pleased, nor dost thou seek to know 
If festive hours with others spent 
Have kindled on my check the glow, 

And lustre to mine eyes have lent. 

Rut when my vigil lone I keep. 

And through the hours that linger drear, 
While reigns around me tranquil sleep, 
Intensely watch thy steps to he.'ir; 
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Till way waul doubt and wildering fear 
A veil of gloom have o’er me wove, 

Then dost thou chide the falling tear, 

And say that sadness is not love. 

Yet otliers may have lit the bloom, 

And waked the smile I hou’rt ])leased to see; 

Hut thou alone canst spread the gloom, 

Ainl tails each anxious tear for thee. 

I'nkind ' Ihy steps no more delay, 

Ihit (jiiiet to my bie.ist restore ; 

Tlili.k it’ I love thee much uhen gsu, 

When I am s:id I love thee more. 

jlnna iUnUt If'oud, 


THi: GitirK ’MoriU'ii. 

“ Nay, sin ink not, girl I look out! look out! 
ft is thy father’s sv^ord ! 

And well knon they — that Moslem roul — 
The (or.iper of if^ had ! 

He fights for all he loves on earth, 

And Heaven his shield will be ! 

He fights Ibi home and househohl hearth, 
For (jtveee and liberty ! 

“See! see! nlieiever sweeps bis liand, 
Down l!ilk a bletdiiig foe ; 

M’hat Tiii'ki s'li spoiler shall witlislanil 
A liiuband's, fiitlier’s blow? 

He m.iiks ns not, yet nel! he knows 
ifow breathlessly we wail 

'J'lio feaiful combat's doubtful close. 

And deep love nerves his hate. 

“ d lather be lliy failier, ciiild, 

In sight of Ciod this hour, 

Than holiest hermit, self-exiled 
From earthly porn}i .and power. 

Tile gleam of patriot swoid will rise 
.\s fast as prayer to Heaven ; 

And he who I'or his own land dies, 

O! never dies unshriveu! ” 

“ God help ns, if our father falls,” 

Irene whispered low; 

“ Ruin will light upon our walls. 

And o’er them grass will grow ! 

Weak as I am, 1 would not shiink 
From wliat my fate may be — 

But, xnotlier I I grow mad to tliink 
What will become of thee! 

“ Hark! nearer rolls tlie battle shout I 
Our island band gives way ! 

1 dare not any more look out — 

Ob, mother! turn away! 

It is not good foi* thee to gaze 
With eyes so fixed and wild.” 

“ I see him in that fiery maze — 

1 see my husband, cliild! ” 

Tlicii out the young Alexis spoke, 

A briglit-eyuil fearless boy, — 

" I would this arm could deal one stroke, 

I in pride and jov 


ISlight stand beside ray f.itlicr now, 

And slay a Aloslem foe; 

Hien see /urn turn, with smiling brow, 

To thank me for the blow!" 

“ Hush, boy ! he is hemmed in — beset! 

Tliy father fighls alone ; — 

A moment — Imt .a moment yet. 

And then thou m.iy’>t tiiw none!” 

One moment >'tood those ga/eis fast 
As statues in a dream — 

One hreatliless moment — .and the next 
Broke foilh a widow’s scieain ! 

“ Dciul' dead ! I s,i\v the gushing goie, 

I saw him reel and fall' 

And now tliey trample o'er and o’er 
The niigiiliest of flniu :ill' 

Dead! iKmiI ! and wliat are diildien now? 

And will) or what am 1 ? 

Let the red tide of slaughter llow, 

//'(• will wait here and die ' ” 


Tut. LAS'Dsc’Ari Ax vi'Ai . — The I'oiirist 
in Italy. Jit/ 'I'liumnn liosfor. Jon- 
uings and Chiipiin. Price l/. Jf. 

• 

Tirrs volume*, although ih signated hy 
tliu piililishcr as an Annual, has notliing 
in coiiiinon with these evaneacent |)ro- 
ductions; but its great beauty of ciahel- 
lishmciit and binding, its sound and usel'nl 
literature ought to rcuder it a perennial. 
Mr. Rosfoc lead", us from one celebrated 
Italian seene. to another, enriehing onr 
inciiiories with all that is rare and inter¬ 
esting in tile literature, liistory, and lo- 
ealicies of that fairy land. A pnrt* and 
elegant style, joined to great research, arc 
the characteristics of this author, who, 
more than any other individual of a 
family of hrilliaut attainments, inherits 
the peculiar talents of his late father, the 
elegant biographer of Leo the Tenth 
and Lorenzo de Medici. The plan of the 
present Landscape Annual is thus c.\.’ 
plained by the author: — 

Switzerland, and the nortlicrn districts of 
Italy, have already been delineated in tlie 
LandscafiC AunutU): for IJjiJO and 1831. 

The biigliter region of the south is now 
before us; .*11111 the fourth volume for the 
year ensuing will complete the tour of Italy; 
embracing the most celebrated places situated 
(111 the eastern and western rivers of Genoa, 
witli the no less interesting and magnificent 
scenery of (he Val D’Aosta; (bus closing 
tlie series of Italian landscape by the passage 
of the Great St. Bernard, so as to form one 
connected and uniform work. 

The whole of the designs of the present 
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volume .ire from the pencil of Harding 
engraved by various hands j they are not 
(onfined to architectural views, hut pre¬ 
sent us with dcliucptious of the open face 
of nature, trees, water, and aerial dis¬ 
tance; and if among these we find some 
failures more than we discover amidst re- 
jnesentations of columns, arches, and 
()alaccs, let ns rcinemher how much 
easier it is to copy the artificial produc¬ 
tions of the hand of man, than the free 
grandeur of nature. There is no ac¬ 
complishment in which onr modern lair 
so completely excel as in landscape pencil 
drawing; and wc consider the jnvsent 
volume one that will [.resent them with 
most charming subjects for copjing. The 
frontispiece is a splendid view of Milan 
cathedral, towards the high altar: it is de¬ 
licately finished by the graver of Higham. 
The vignette, Tivoli, is rather neat and 
clear than beautiful. “ The Florentine 
Ihidgc Trinata,” and “ the Temple of 
(’lltii'nnus,” arc the gems of the collec- 
ti.jr. '1‘he two plates of I3aia arc like¬ 
wise very fine, though they scarcely e.vcecd 
the jiair illu'.trativc of Naples, or the 
Piizzimh IVrsano and Bridge of Vico. 
There arc many others deserving high 
commendation : hut we tnust turn to onr 
ungracious task of laidt-hnding: many of 
the ridges of tlic distant hills are fringed 
with ugly little hard monotonous tree-, as 
in the plate of Pnzzuoli, and that of Nemi. 
As these are worked by different engrav¬ 
ers, the fault is Mr. Harding’s. Spoleto 
has some traces of this miinncrism, and 
Uensano is not free from it. The per- 
s|)ectivc of Nepi is had, and that of 
Pelago not much better. The trees on the 
right side of the Ghigi Palace are vilely 
flrawn and badly engraved. ’J'hc fine 
view of Naples from the sea is injured by 
the disproportionate size of the vessel 
under sail; the mast is indeed a sky¬ 
scraper. Castell-a-marc is a l)ad plate; 
for though the fore ground and trees are 
touched with spirit and genius, the sea 
and black masses on the right side arc in 
bad tone, and want work and finish: wc 
are not (juite certain that the fault lies 
wholly with the engraver. We cannot 
help quitting this hook with a wdsh that 
in a future volume, the labours of Prout 
and Harding may he united. The bind- 
ing of green leather is excellent. 

Thrrc is hardly a spot in Florence that 
dues not exhibit some vestiges of its former 
power and magnificence in these its golden 
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days; ptilaccs and churches, with their 
domes, and splendidly decorated chapels; its 
noble sculptures and paintings, still breathing 
of the creative spirits tliat gave them birth, 
•idd rct-.alling the extinguished mcc of genius 
and valour which raised her name high among 
tlie proudest capitals of Europe. Her history 
no less abounds in scenes of domestic in¬ 
terest, of thrilling passion, deep tnigedy, and 
humourous incident and adventure. Of these 
it may not be iniainusing to give a few re¬ 
markable instances, nnd more paiticularly of 
the latter, in wliicb the older paintcis are 
more rich and raCy than any other class of 
men. 

In the (1 iwn of art, about 1285, rimabuc, 
one of its earliest restorers, in going tlirough 
the cumpagiia from Florence to \'espignauo, 
saw a slieplierd boy, wlio, instead (»f attending 
to Ills flock, was busily engaged in tracing 
figures with a jiiece of pointed stone upon a 
rock. lie stopped, nrd surpiised at the skill 
which tlic cliild evinced, icsked if be would 
go lioine with him, and become bis pupil. 
'J'lie hoy readily assented; and to this cir- 
ciiiiisUi’.cc dhl Italy owe her celebrated 
Giotto, the fatlicr of modern [i.iiiitiiig, and 
Dante, a friend nnd a solace in his exile, 
whom he has extolled in his immortal poem : 

“ ('redettc Cimabue nella pittiiia 

Teiicr lo campo, cd cira ];a Giottoil giido; 

Si flic la lama di colui osciira.” 

llotli Boccacio and Sacclietli, in their 
novels extol Hiewoiksnnd recoid the pleasant 
sayings of Giotto ; and Ids fame also in that 
lino was long held dear, like the Ahcrnetliy 
of his art, by his many and successful pii|)il.s. 
A curious dialogue ot this kind is recorded: 
— Vainglorious and elated at having escaped 
niailyrdom in his first camiiaign, a certain 
ca|)tain of the guards, hearing Giotto’s fame 
biiiileil louder than tlic trump of war, re¬ 
solved to have a coat of arms, and to exhibit 
them ])ainted on Id, shield. A scijeant, 
bearing it, followed him into Giotto’s studio. 
“ God save you, master ! ” ciicd this Ancient 
I'istol, “ I want you to draw my arms on 
tlds lieie shield.” Giotto, instantly roused 
by the short styb* of tiic man and Ids wliolc 
nj)|>ear(ince, but affecling great comjil.icency, 
only replied, “ When do you wish to have 
ilV” *’ Oh! on sucli a d.iy.” “ I see, I 
see,” said Giotto; “ leave it to me ; go away, 
and come again.” When lie was gone, 
Giotto gave his pupil a design iVoiii which to 
paint. It consisted of a lielmet, a gorget, a 
pair of corslets, .a pair of gauntlets, a cuirass, 
in fact, a complete suit of armour, with a 
sw'ord, a knife, and a lance. Arriving to the 
day and hour: “ Master,” enquired tliehero, 
" is that there shield painted? he quick and 
hiing me it dow n,” But, exhibited to view, 
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what horror seized on the soul of the captain ! 
nut less than when Scriblerus beheld the 
polished suiface of his coin, freed fioin its 
antique rust. " Oh I what a job is this l.'ore 
you base done ! ” cried tlie iudij^nmit hero.''* 
“ I dare say it will be a job to jsiy for it.” 
“ What did you ask me to paint 'i " en(|iiired 
the ])ainter, “ My arms, to Ik; sure. ’ “ Well, 
there they are; is tltere any wanting?" 
“ This IS good ! ” exclaimed tlio soldier in 
an attitude of despair, “ Oood ! ” returned 
the painter; “ God give you good of it.: 
what a Goth you are: if one were to ask 
your name, 1 daresay you hate forgotten it: 
yet you come here, or railiei bolt in, ‘ ]iaiiit 
me my arms!' Just as if you were a lurti of 
the first Older. Now wJiat arms i!o you bwu’ 
but these; whence come you ; who are your 
parents, much inoie your ancestors; are you 
not ashamed of playing thus the fool ? Here 
.are arms for you in plenty, all staring at you 
on your shield; if you have any others, say 
so, anil I will paint them.'’ 

“ You are an abusive painter, and you 
have spoihd my sliield ; but 1 will find a 
remedy." On this offgoes the soldier; lays 
a cuiiiplaint befoie the police, :ind summons 
Giotto. On liearing both sides, the magis¬ 
trate was quickly won by Giotto’s pleading, 
and decided tiial the soldier should take the 
shiehl 'IS it wa^, and give ten Hires (7s. Ii/.) 
to Giotto, under penalty of being sent to the 


A leasing coiitr.tst to this sombre and 
revolting cbanicter (of Andrea del Castagno, 
who murdered his bosom-friend Domeuieo 
lieccafiimi, because he suspected that he ])os- 
sessed some secrets iii regaid to colour, which 
gave Domenico so proud a pic-cmiiience in 
that branch), is that of Huonaniico Crls- 
tofauo, called Biilfahnacco, whose facetious 
feats, with those of his contemporaries 
Brono and Calandrina, have so often af¬ 
forded a topic for the wit of Boccacio. 
Buflalinacco was not a bad painter; but he 
was not attached, it appears, to very early 
rising in his youth. His master, Andrea 
Tali, made a rule of routing up his pupils, 
even during the longest nights, at a most 
unseasonable inorniiig lioiir. So much was 
Buonainico annoyed Iry it, that he resolved to 
find some remedy for llie evil; aiul happen¬ 
ing to find in an old vault a large number of 
scara/aggi or beetles: to the back of each 
of these he appended, by means of fine 
threails, a lighted taper, and, exactly at the 
hour when Tafi used to be stirring, he con¬ 
trived to introduce them tlirough an aperture 
into his room; seeing these strange lights, 
the aged Tafi, seized with a panic, conceived 
bis hour was come; and, commending his 
soul to God, lie liid his head under the bed- 
VOI.. IV. 


clothes, in whicli state he remained trembling 
until it w'as fair daylight and Buun8inicoh.ad 
enjoyed a good sleep. 

Next morning ho enquired of his pupil 
“ whether his room had been haunted like ids 
own, by a ilioiisand fiery ilemons." No,” 
replied Botralinacco, “ hut wc all w'ondered 
that joii failed to call us as usual.’’ “ Call 
yon! 1 was tliiiiking of other tilings; not 
about painting; God help me! 1 am going 
to leave this house, Buonainico,” 'I'he en¬ 
suing night, the compassionate pupil intro¬ 
duced only three devils to his master; but 
they were enough to keep him quiet till 
morning. Buonamico ro.se veiy comfort;ibly 
at eiglit o’clock. His master, hearing .some 
one Stirling, followed him down stairs, and 
walked straight out of the house. It wes 
with diflictilty he was prevailed on to return ; 
and then he begged Buonamico not to go to 
W'urk, hut to go and bring him the parish 
priest. To his consolations, his pupil added, 

“ You sjxy well, holy father; I have ahvays 
heard that these demons are the sworn ene¬ 
mies of our Lord, and cOiisciiiiently that 
they are equallj bitter and spiteful against 
Us painters; the reason of wdiicli doiibtlesit 
is, that wu make llieni so honibly like, so 
brutally ugly, while we eveiy where draw 
tlio saints in the most beautiful and attractive 
foitns. Ko doubt they bate yon, my most 
excellent master, for lisiiig so early to fulfil * 
this task.” In this re.isoinng tlie priest per¬ 
fectly .'igreed, and persuaded the painter that 
he would infallibly bo lost, one time or other, 
if lie lose to paint before day-light. After a 
little struggle between fear and avarice, tlie 
latter g.'ue way; and Tail’s evaiiiple of 
sleeping till daylight was follow'cd by all the 
other masters and pupils in the city. 

On selling up for liimself, our friend 
Buonamico found he was annoyed by a cer¬ 
tain noisy neighbour, the consort of Messer 
Capo D'Oea, Mrs. Gooselieail, who began 
to ply her wheel even earlier tlian his ancient 
master had done his brush. It was close 
against BulTahnacco’s bed-licad; and clitUr 
clatter it liegan every day at three o’clock in 
the morning. This also he resolved to re¬ 
medy ; and forthwith boring a hole through 
the partition wall, he introduced a long hol¬ 
low cane, by which he could reach the cook¬ 
ing apparatus, and in the absence of the good 
liuuscwife, down this pipe he sent such a 
superabundance of salt into her dinner pots, 
that pour Capo D'Oea, on his return, could 
touch neither soup, fisli, flesh, nor pudding; 
so horribly were they salted. Again and 
again he entreated she would not put so much 
suit in his provisions; and finding the evil 
only grow worse, in a fit of passion he one 
day gave her a sound beating. The neigh¬ 
bours, bearing Jier cries, ran to the place, and 
Y 
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Eiioiuinuco tvasainong tliein. On iicuring the 
nieiits of the caw, the cunning painter ex¬ 
claimed, “ jJIy good sir, you have no right 
to complain : it is only a wonder how your 
ivife can do any thing like another wuniiut, 
when I can witness that she does not get an 
hour's rest of a night; it is enough to make 
any one’s head light, spinning as she does 
iVuin three in tlie morning to nightfall: pray 
let her have her natural rest, and she will no 
longer make these strange blunders I will he 
he hound fur her. You see how pale anil 
wild she looks! ” and the whole company 
cried out, “ Shame upon Messer Goosehcad!" 
“ She may lie in bed till noon for me! ” cried 
the indignant hushund, “ provided she w'ill 
r.ot salt me, till I am nearly pick led and pre- 
j erved, nay, ready for hanging! ” lluunainieo 
and the neiglihours, laughing heartily, took 
themselves off; and wiien any undue repe¬ 
tition of the spiiuiing-jeimy perplexed him, 
a new prescription of salt remedied the evil; 
for IVIesscr Capo D’Oea then insisted on his 
%\ ife’s keeping her bed. 


The Jnvr.NihK Fobget Me Not. Edited 

hy Mm. S. C. Halt. Wcstley and Davis. 

I’rice 8*. 

The fair ctlitress expresses a wish that 
this book may he called t\\e Jiflh volume 
of Mrs. llall'i “ JuvcnilcForgct Me Not,” 
ami nith a lady’s rci]iiest, publicly na- 
iiouneod, the public will of course, he 
roiirtcous enough to comply. 

The publishers of this Juvenile Annual 
arc no doubt prepared to find that the 
periodical press notice a considerable 
depreciation in the value of the cinM- 
lisiiiuents, and were there an adequate 
reduction in price we consider that the 
book would be equally scrvicetible for tlic 
purpose of education. The list of con¬ 
tents is very short, and consequently the 
articles are very long, especially the prose 
compositions, for none of which can we 
find sufficient space. Wc wish not to urge 
the slightest objection against any part of 
the information contained in the papers 
entitled “ The Spider,” “ The Young 
Traveller,” and “ Anecdotes of Birds,” 
cxce[itiiig that young purchasers may find 
in their school books much cheaper, and 
eqiiailv clever descriptions of these things. 
“ Boyish Threats,” by Miss Isabel Hill, 
will be read with some interest; but wc 
do not think the style improved by the 
li'cqueut recniTcncc of words and sen¬ 
tences printed in italics. The defect 
wbieh we have uotici'd is but a trifling 


blemish in the compositions ofanimprov- 
ing authoress; but we woidd remind her 
that these superabundant dashes of her 
jien may often induce the young reader, 
when reading aloud, to lay an improper 
emphasis on words and sentences in them¬ 
selves insignificant. The authoress wonlit 
also do welt to abstain from the repetition 
of the word Mn in the place of mother 
or mamma, as that abbreviation out hi to 
be left off as soon as an mfant cun jtro- 
nonnee a dissyllabic. We find a very 
small proportion of poetry: we take our 
extract from “ The Provence Rose,” 
which even “ children of a larger growth” 
may read with much pleasure. 

Wc bestow great consideralion on 
the literature of Juvenile Annuals, be¬ 
cause it is n |)oinc of vital importance. 
The less the present plates are discnssetl 
the better, “ The Evening Prayer” is 
pretty, but half finished A portion of 
the volume is illustrated with some of the 
tail-pieces already published in the “ Zo¬ 
ological Gardens.” The elegant-present¬ 
ation plate, formerly appertaining to this 
periodical, still emhelHsbcs the work, 'i'hu 
biiidirg is excellent. 

the riiovEXCE nos£.. 

By Charles Swain. 

It was the loveliest cottage in the lane: — 
The neat green palings, with its modest door. 
Half shaded by the jasmine and the vine; 
The pleasant window, odorous with die bloom 
Of myrtle, and the wild geranium; 

The living freshness of its dewy leaves, 

The harmony of its content, the chanii 
Of its green solitude. 

I know not how 

It chanced that I so often souglit that spot, 
For it lay far removed from public view: 

It vii^ht he its own natural loveliness; 

A wish to know its inmates; or, perchance, 
’Twas curiosity that lured my steps 
So often near the roses by its gate. 

Passing one beautiful morning, when the 
flowers 

Seem’d fragrant with delight, and gladsome 
birds 

Were singing of the woodlands, I beheld 
A fair and interesting girl, whose form 
Had scarce known fourteen summers all 
too young 

For care, which Is the shadow of our .age; 
Yet seemed her blue eyes not unused to tears; 
There was a quiet trace of pensiveness; 

A thoughfiil paleness on her graceful cheek. 
Could she be friendless ? I enquired her name: 
*Twas Emmeline. 
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An aged lady, 

A stranger, I was answered, bought the rot. 
And had been ill since she resided there; 

The child was lier young granddaughter, and 
much 

They praised the sweetness of her looks, and 
said 

How kind a nurse she was; how diligent 
'1» sooiJie and comfort her poor relative, 
Vlio had no other friend to comfort her; 
They’d scarce believe, they sjtiil, yet it is true, 
Her hand alone tends all the shrubs and 
flowers. 

And lends this air of neatness to the walks: 
She rises with the dawn, and her first prayer 
Soars with the first hymn of the lark to 
heaven. 

Oh ! wo are sure that God must love her 
well, 

And angels speak of her with hope and joy. 
The next morn saw me by her favourite cot. 
Where every trace of gloom had disappeared : 
’Hie chamber blinds were up, and all things 
wore 

The natural ornament of cheerfulness; 

Upttn a rustic scat, beneath the shade 
Of clustering vine leaves, sat the invalid. 
And, half encircling her with happy arms, 
Her granddaughter, her loved couipanion, 
knelt. 

“ See, Emmeline,” she cried,** this Provence 
rose; 

”J'is me first flower I’ve gathered since the 
d ath 

Of thj dear mother; haply ’tis the last 
This aged hand may cull; take it, my love; 
Wear it upon thy breast, though fadcil; still 
Ijet its dim leaves remind thee of this hour; 
Be it a token to perpetuate 
The memory of my thankfulness to God. 
Next to his own good hand, I owe to thee, 
To thee, my cliild, the blessing and the joy 
'To gaxc once more upon the pleasant fields; 
To list the summer music of the bees, 

And feel the influence of that precious light 
I Ibared these aged eyes bad lost for ever! 
Her duteous care grow known to all around. 
And henceforth she was called the Provence 
Rose; 

Not that her youthful beavtp won the name : 
No; it was told how nobly and how well. 
With what untiring love aid gentlenesst ^ 
Worth all the fleeting bloom of beauty’s 
dower. 

She gained the title of the Provence Rose. 


The Comic Offering : or. Ladies’ 
lange of laterary Mirth for 1832. 
Edited by Louisa Henrietta Sheridan. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Price 12*. 

This humorous little volume reflects 


great credit on the comic talent of the 
editress, who has herself contributed 
rather mure than a third of its diversified 
contents. This it must be allowed is a fair 
proportion. The remaining papers, which 
arc from the pens of popular writers, 
have been selected with due attention to 
variety — the principal charm in a work 
of so inisceilaiieous a nature as that which 
now claims our notice. “ Some passages 
in the Life of Timothy Blushmore,£sq.” 
is an amusing sketch ; though the author 
has ventured rather too far into the re¬ 
gions of caricature. We know not, how¬ 
ever, if this be n fault where the profcs.sod 
object is to raise n hearty’ laugh; at all 
events, the purpose has in the present 
instance been eflcctually answered, and 
criticism must be silent. In Miss Mit- 
ford’s village story, “ Young Master 
Ben,” we confess wc could discover hut 
little of a s/ory; though the animated 
descriptions of the writer, added to her 
lively humour and graceful style, would 
impart a degree of interest even to 
sketches still more barren of incident*. 
We were much pleased with the adven¬ 
tures of “ The Man who earried his own 
Btmdle.” We strongly suspect that the 
Right llonourahle Admiral is a portrait. 
“ My Aunt Dorothy’s I.cgacy ” could 
scarcely have hoen found a more suitable 
place th.m in “ The Comic Olfering.” In 
“ The Letter of a French Governess to 
an English Lady ” the fair authoress and 
editress has given a satirical and humorous 
sjiccimcn of Frciich-English; but as far 
as regards the majority of our trip-takers 
to the continent, wc suspect that our 
neighbours on the other side of /a Manche 
might retort the pleasantry with interest. 
For the reverse of the picture, we might 
refer to the delectable samples of En^isk 
French with which the natives are 
astonished, by every inhabitant of Cock¬ 
aigne who visits Paris for a week, and 
ventures beyond the precincts ofMcu- 
rice’s hospitable mansion. One advan¬ 
tage the French incontestably possess 
over ourselves in these matters. Mmsieur 
is generally too well bred to laugh, at 
least in his visiter’s face, at the uncouth 
barbarisms with which his ears arc con¬ 
stantly assailed by his English guests: 
whereas John Bull is at no pains to re¬ 
press the broad grin which dilates bis 
countenance at every prominent instance 
of a Frenchman’s inability to master, as 
it were by the intuitive gift of tongues, 
V 2 
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the iilioms of perhaps one of the inobt 
difficult of European languages. John, 
though he may “mean no harm,” is 
certainly not a polished animal. 

The poetical contrihutions to “The 
Comic Offering ” are too numerous for 
detailed criticism. Many of them dis¬ 
play the Ivixuriant growth of that talent 
which it has been said “ no one affects 
to despise but he who is without it.” 
We extnmt the following, not from any 
invidious preference, but as a brief speci¬ 
men, amongst the many which the volume 
contains, of the art of punning in rhyme: 

A Ul'NTlMi I wi)ri.]> oo. 

A fox chase! wiiiit rapture is in it' 

To gallop so fearless and fast 
O'er ditches and stiles in .a minute, 

And — miss pour old Ileynaid at last! 

For many a year I had panted 
To lead all the held in the rare; 

So you’ll guess howiny heait was enchanted 
Thu first time I follow’d the chase! 

Here was prancing, and riding, and running, 
First forward, and then we hark’d back j 
Tor the fox plny'd Us cards very cunning. 
And skvjjled his way through the jxjcfr/ 

At last, as a branch tore the shoidder 
Of my scarlet — alas! ’twas my first — 

1 heard an enraptured beholder 

Cry “ Zounds? what a lieaiitiful hurst! ” 

And off in an instant we darted! 

On, on, like tlic furies we sweep ! 

Ah ! the foxhounds threw off" when we started, 
My horse at the very first leap f 

I climb’d up again —and astraddle, 

Kept tearing and pulling in vain; 

£ut tbo’ not much at ease in the saddle, 

1 did very well in the nwim / 

Halls, churches, hills, castles, and valleys 
Seem’d past me like magic to fleet; 

I cared not for castle or palace, 

But I envied eadt getUlemun s seat / 

The fox got again into quarters, 

’Mongst brusliwood, and pbllards, and 
stocks; 

Which would soon have made all of us 
martyrs, 

Like the other old Martyrs of Fox. 

The hounds pressed him strongerand stronger. 
And the huntsman said, quite at bis ease, 
“ If he's kejd in the wood any longer, 

He’ll at last be run dawn to the teas.” 

My horse o’er a mud-heap careering, 

Again threw me off at the rusli; 

And the whipper-in cried to me, jeering, 

“ Come on, you’ll have need of the ftrwsft f ” 
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I mounted my steed, hbt and frothing, 

And endeavoured his rearings to check ; 
Bnt my scat was, alas! neck or nothing. 

So I rigidly stuck on the neck. 

Away —with my saddle thus emptied — 

I gallop’d, now' quite out of breath ; 

And felt sure, the fii st ditch 1 attempted. 

To find myself in at the deaUi. 

At length, as an end to my erroi-s, 

A stone fence gave my liuiUer a fall; 

.So I quickly got over my terrors, 

Though I never got over the wall. 

Thus ended the first of the cruises 
I made on the wide flowing main. 

And tlio’ scarcely yet free from tJic bruiser, 

1 licrc put an end to the strain. 

A fo\-cliase! wli.at rapture is in it! 

To gallop so fearless and fast 
O’er ditches and stiles in a minute, 

And—miss poor old Reynaul at last! 

To her list of poetical coadjutors. 
Miss Sheridan has added the name of 
Mr. T. II. Baj'ly, which is in itself “ a 
tower of strengtli.” Our readers will wc 
think peruse with pleasure the fashion¬ 
able poet’s contribution: — 

Tins is MY ONLY SON. 

JBy Thomas Haynes Bay ley, lisq. 

This is niy only son, my Lord, 

His father’s pride and joy, 

I beg your I.ordship’s patronage—- 
(Hold up your head my boy). 

His talents are first-rate; he’ll scorn 
To tread life’s beaten track ; 

Though hitherto his adverse stars 
Have always kept him back. 

He is a genius! so of course 
They scouted him at school, 

For pedagogues (short-sighted men!) 

Want wit to work by rule! 

His mighty mind thought grammar dull, 
Hard passages he skipt; 

So regularly once a day 
My darling boy was whipt! 

At college too his intellect 
Quite baffled my conjectures; 

It could not bear the dull routine 
Of rudimcntal lectures! 

He spurn'd fJic uphill paths through which 
Those lecturers conduct, 

And then, by some mismanagement. 

My darling boy was pluck’d! 

You stare, my Lord — you’re influenced 
By prejudice I see — 

You estimate the college farm 
Of taking a degree! 
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But gunius, after listless years, 

Jumps to that point with ease, 

To wliirh mure toilsome common sense 
Climbs )ij>wur<ls dp t>egrces. 

My son, my Lord, is twenty-nine. 

And after inueli reiluction, 

I’ve deem’d it time to give his thoughts 
Some suitable direction; 
fV/ial that .shall I)e, my Lord, I leave 
Quite to yo'ir Lordship’s choice; 

Of course, the Iv/ihcr he is jihiced 
The more 1 sliall rejoice! 

<)f honours in diplomacy 
I've soineliincs hud a vi.siuii, 

Airibussudor extraordinary. 

Sent out on some gieat inis.sion ! ” 

A linguist! Oh, no — languages, 

I’oor lad, hi* ne’er rnultl learn ’em ; 

But surely In’s interpreter 
Will into English turn 'em ? 

Then let him shine in parliament; 

A borough I hescecli; 

There is hut owe impediment — 

And that is — in, his speech 
But still his mute abilities 

]\tay right the nation’s wrongs; 

How vianp members hold their seats. 

Who always hold their tongues! 

A private secretary’s place 
I'. "Cry far below 

The s>irt of thing that I presmr4ed 
Y 4* Ijordship would bestow': 

But It vwy lead to better things, 

— Besides, my Lord, the truth is, 

I'm anxious you shoidd ascertain 
How talented the youth is. 

You ask if he has diligence. 

No! bless your Lordship— none; 

A dull career of drudgery 
Would never suit my son! 

He’s rather crooked in the back; 

And were he in the least 
To write, or ruminate too much. 

The curve might be increased. 

What’s this I hear? do you decline 
Ilis services, my Lord ? 

And say a plodding, diligent 
Young man would be preferred f 
OoihI day, my Lord — your Lordship’s most 
Obedient — if my boy meant 
To quill-drive all day long, he'd ask 
Attorneys for employment! 

Good day, my Lord ! —your Lordship is 
Cnfortunate to lose him; 

He really cannot stay to dine. 

Your liordsliip must excuse him: 

— Hold up your head, turn out your toes, 
Adjust your straight black hair: 

I’ll find a patron for you soon, 

My only son and heir! 


•27S 

Wonderful eitliibulons at a Country 
Fair *’ will afford a f/ir specimen 'of the 
prose. readers be patient \\ ith us : 

wc find tliat we have ourselves been 
tempted to commit a clumsy pun. The 
(ruth is that the malady is contagious. 

wuKUKariTL £MiinmoN's ov a coumtut 

I'AIH. 

Walk up, walk up, and see the vunderful 
dwarf lionly <ix hiiiclies igb wlw — daily 
devours ten cartloads of li.iy, besides wot the 
■comp’ny please to give un. 

This way, Maum: make way there for the 
l.-idies just to step upon the — line straw¬ 
berries and ci’cain hero, and hot mince-pies. 

Heie you will see, for one penny, the 
un.qipy man as vas aiiged for murdering of 
— the vuiiderftd diainoiid-bcetlc with throe 
hundred pair of heyes and seven hundred 
pair of oi'iis. 

Hill this er« lievibition is the great Hirish 
giant measuring twenty font in ite, weighing 
•*Lveu hundredweight, and wlio—will dance 
a hornpipe in tlie palm of hany one’s hand as 
likes 

I'his is the famous sapient pig Toby a» 
can tell the pretty young vimen their sweet¬ 
hearts’ names, and — tliough Iwrn vithout 
heitlier liarms or legs can write a beautiful 
hand witli the mouth, and vurks chain-stitch 
hemhroid’ry. 

A most hclegantest Ilingy parrot-—who 
was hanged for the murder of his luinfortu- 
net wife, and the rope breaking from his 
weight, he recovered after hanging a fortnight 
ill the severe frost, and having one of his 
arms turn off by the ravenous llussiay 
wolves. 

Here you may sec the deep and bloody 
tragedy of Homcn and— gingerbread nuts, 
gentlemen, nice spiced nuts, i assure ye. 

JVlauin, I recommends this oyster-knife to 
your notice, ’cause, besides opening the 
oysters, it— plays upon three instruments at 
once, balancing glasses of water un the nose, 
forehead, and both feet. 

Como an’ see the vunderful fat hox. whose 
fore-leg alone — can write the song of Uule 
Britannia on a silver sixpin.s. 

This is a view of the North Foie and the 
hicc mountains vere it halways freezes — 
all ot, all ot, all ot. 

Try your hand in the lucky bag, Mam, 
and yc’l get summiit o’ wally, as it contains 
— hall the wenemous sirpints of Haffricky, 
with sentepues, crocodiles, scorpins, and 
other beastis, too nuoincras to menriiin, ail 
alive. 

Them as would like to see the woracious 
and rav’nous haniinals fed, ipust come at ten 
o’clock hat night, ven ve gives utn large 
V 3 
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buckets of—wax dulls, a halfpenny a piece, 
and bijr uns at a penny. 

Here is tlie clever calculating boy as never 
is wrong, and who has been known in the 
space of two hours, to —tell the hour by 
linking at a watch and scraping witli his 
fore-paw, without bridle or saddle 'pun him. 

The beautiful and hclegant white-haired 
Albeenee; ladies and gentlemen, she has 
pink heyes—five horns and seven legs, with 
tlte head turned the wrong way. 

Your new bonnet, my dear, svould be 
improved if you’d stick on one side — the 
jaw-bone of a whale sixty feet lung, an all’s 
teeth in the front, and a vunderful mermaid 
with a comb in her haiiil. 

Here you may see the hactive young 
Chinese as Jumps hover at once — the whole 
city of London, with the shopmen stannin’ at 
their doors, and the smoke coinin’ from the 
chimneys, all as nat’ral as life. 

Here’s a coorosity ! The hextraonary 
llameriky sarpiiit as daily devours — poison 
for rats, mole-traps, plated candlesticks, and 
cheap second-hand coal-skuttles. 
c Walk in here, ladies and gentlemen, and 
see the lamed cantwy-blrd Dicky — who 
balances a cart-wheel on bis nose, swallows 
ten real swords, and, lastly, will have a 
block of' stone weighing three tons placed 
on his breast and broken with sixty sledge 
liainmers. 

Well, I must indulge myself with one 
concluding observation; they did not utter 
such nonsense in mij day! 

Both the prose and poetry of this 
volume are illustrated with a variety of 
ludicrous designs; for correct specimens 
of which we iiuist refer our readers to 
the work itself. 


The HuMounist; a Companion for the 

Christinas Fireside. ByW. IL Harmon. 

Ackermann. Price 12«. 

Alihoouh the ladies have a comic 
annual of their own, prepared under the 
superintendance of an accomplished per¬ 
son of their sex, we can spare a word in 
favour of Mr. Harrison’s “ Humourist.” 
Yet we should suppose that it is more 
likely to attract gentlemen than lady 
purchasers, since broad farce, rather than 
genteel comedy, prevails in the designs 
with which it is illustrated, and the litera¬ 
ture must perforce partake of the same 
nature; still, as ladies do not scruple to 
witness farce on the stage, we see^ no 
reason why they should shrink from it in 
an Annual. 


The designs nre a series of pictorial 
puns by W. H. Brooke, some cruelly 
tortured, others very amusing. Among 
the latter we own we do not reckon the 
conversion of culinary utensils, chimney 
tops and naval stores into dramatis per¬ 
sona/; but, doubtless, they have their 
admirers, or wc should not see so many 
of these cunning devices in every comic 
annual. “ Spirits mounted and under 
Arms ” is a good design. “ Scenters and 
Lapithse,” a droll idea- Some of these 
pictured puns require a little explana¬ 
tion : Jacobinical,” is a Jack tar ad¬ 
justing a binnacle; “ Mississippi,” two 
misses sipping tea; “ Plymouth,” a dis¬ 
gusting devonrerj “Messieurs Gall and 
Spnrzheiin,” two hard riding jockeys; 
“ Paradise and the Peri,” an ape peering 
at a pair 'of dice through an eye-glass ; 
“Heir-at-law,” a poacher and a hare de¬ 
livered up to a legal gentleman; “ Sel¬ 
fish Beings,” two venders of fish engaged 
in an eloquent discussion; and many 
others, as Mr. Wombwell says of his 
birds, “ too numerous to mention.” As 
to the literature, we are sincere admirers 
of Mr. Harrison’s talents, and therefore 
sympathise with him in the forced task 
of bending his genius to so many far¬ 
fetched and queer conceits, which he is 
obliged to hitch into his narrative often 
against rhyme or reason. It cannot, 
however, be denied that he has done a 
great deal to sustain the humorous cha¬ 
racter of his annual. “The Cares of 
Corpulence,” has much legitimate comic 
talent. “ Blue Bess,” is clever; “ The 
Zoologists,” truly laughable; “ The Two 
Adjutants,” comprises a droll equivoque; 
“ The Governess” is a pretty lively 
tale; likewise “The Abbot's Kitchen.” 
“ An Apology for Laughter,” is so ele¬ 
gant an excuse for mirth, and so full of 
good feeling and good poetry that we 
make it our poetical extract in preference 
to a farcical sketch. The binding of “ The 
Humourist ” is of good dark green mo¬ 
rocco, ornamented with black. 

Yet don’t dismiss our volume until after 

YouVo read, Sr, 

AN AFOLOOr FOR LAUQIlTXa. 

We know that there are some well-meanins 
folk, ® 

(Their motives we impugn not; Uiough 
we find 

Their dogmas not at all times to our mind, 
Who, in this gravity, esteem a joke 
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A furbiddca; and maintain 'tis wrong 
To grace the t'east with merry tale or song 
And tlius would banish laughter from the 
board: 

To such we answer — Be the jcat abliorr’d, 
And spurn'd the lay, though genius point the 
rhyme, 

That sport with suficring or make light of 
crime. 

We loathe the wit, however bright its fl.ime. 
Which sates its appetite on sacred things; 
Or, veil’d beneath the innuendo, brings 
On beauty's cheek tiie burning blush of 
sliaine: 

Ours be tlie summer lightning of the l)rain, 
Tliat scathes not while it flashes. We main- 
tain 

That there is in this chequer’d scene of eartlj 
Much that’s legitimately food fi'r mirth. 

We take it 'twill, on all hands, be cotifes'i'd 
That they who pour their wrath upon a jest. 
By consequence, extend their ban to l.iugliier 
(How justly, we shall hope to show here.il'ter}. 
Since that the last, if not the younger bro¬ 
ther. 

Is certainly the oiFspring of the other. 

Now, censor, turn yonr eyes on yon f.iir 
child. 

Hark to his shout of laughter loud and wilil. 
And tell us, can you deem his mirth a crime? 
Or, if you urge that what, in childhood's 
])rime. 

Is !' mless, must be rank’d in manliuod sins, 
Prav, tell us at wbat age the crime begins. 
But if you still persist, and hold the blame 
Ill childhood and maturity the same, 

M hy was the faculty of laiigliiiig given 
To man, of all tlie creatures under heaven ? 
Tlic answer is most obvious: To use it; 
Although, like other faculties of mind. 

As well as body, lie’s too oft inclin’d. 

In his innate perverseness, to abuse it. 

Still unconvinced? Well, if you’d turn us 
round * 

On this, we ’ll e'en resort to higher ground. 

« Tliere is a time to laugh,” ’tis written; 
and we trace 

The text with reverence, yet take our stand 
On its authority to prove our case ; 

“ Tliere is a time to laugh; ” not when the 
hand 

That, in tlie strife, would fain have dealt the 
blow, 

To smite our fame or fortunes, is laid low, 
And cannot crush the worm that twines 
around it. 

So fast and firm mortality hath bound it! 

TTierc is a time to laugh; ” but not in scorn 
Of human frailty, since th’ nnbluiited tliorn 
Of conscience is its punisliment on earth; 
« There is a time to laugh,” but not to swell 
The ribald’s triumph, when he rings the knell 
Of virtue in his rude unhallow’d mirtli. 


But is the laugh forbid, when evening closes 
When curtains are drawn round, ami 
caudles lit; 

When, after hours of care, the mind reposes 
Safe from the world’s turmoil, and all unfit 
For grave and metaphysic disquisition. 
Turns gladly to the wit*illuin!ned pugt‘s 
Of Irving, or of Scott, tlie great magician 
And caterer of niirtli for future ages ? 

And rriay not Anecdote produce her hoard. 
And Fancy’s playful flashes cheer ilic boani ? 
We could swell out our list of reasons where¬ 
fore, 

’Tis not a sin to laugh, hut 'twill nut 
need; 

Bt*si(les, our article wouhl much exceed 
Our limits .aud the reader's patience; there¬ 
fore. 

We ’ll take our co?i<r/! of the sonihrc school, 
And tell them, tlmiigh their dogmas we 
cnndeimi, 

Wc’rc bettcr-iiatured than to laugh at 
tiieni; 

Meanwhile, we close our essay with a rule, 
Wliieh, borrow’d from the name of some 
old play, , 

Is, laugh, not when you can, but when 
you may. 


Ackkrmann’s Jrv'ENti.K Foiioet Me 

Not. Ackeniiiinn. Price 8s. 

Tuk literature of this Juvenile Annual 
is original, and of a very respectable class. 
“ Ghost Stories,” by the Old Sailor, is 
clever and entertaining. ‘‘ The Boudoir,” 
by Mrs. Moody, unites real poetry with 
religion. “ The Little Queen ” is indeed 
a tale fur children of all ages: it is re¬ 
plete with entertainment and a strong 
spirit of satire, which seems scarcely con< 
tent with castigating the follies of mere 
child en. “ I’he Young Artist” is one 
of Mrs. Holland’s prettiest tales. “ The 
Iluinining Bird,” by Mary Howitt, one of 
the very few poetical contributions among 
ntinieroiis copies of verses. " Caroline 
Cleveland,” a most useful sketch of cha¬ 
racter hy Miss Mitford, is admirable as an 
education tale. “ To an Infant,” by F. 
H., is worthy of Mrs. Hemans, if not by 
her. There is great originality in the talc 
of the “ Vanqnishctl Lion.” —“ The 
Young Navgators” is rather dull and 
pedantic. Character names always de¬ 
stroy interest: they may bo compared to 
the labels which formerly issued from the 
mouths of the figures on ancient tapestry, 
and they ought to be equally exploded. 
“ The Gentleman,” by Isabel Hill, is a 
Y 4 
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good and interesting story; but her juve« 
(lilc readers, in common with ourselves, 
may desire to know who the “ gentle¬ 
man^’ was. “ Mary White” is silly. 
“ The Defence of Zaragossa” out of 
place, and better told elsewhere. In books 
like tiic.'.e children have a rigiitto expect 
novelty. “ Paulo the Image Boy” is an 
amusing and moral tale. ‘‘ Cecilia How¬ 
ard” has every excellence, excepting that 
of aflbrding entertainment to the reader. 
We pass several trifles in the same pre¬ 
dicament, and proceed to a story which, 
though interesting and clever, is object¬ 
ionable in point of the moral conveyed. 
Detection of theft by means of tempta¬ 
tion is a crime, not less than that of the 
theft; and we are borne out by the story 
itself, in a sentence with which wc most 
cordially agree. “ Remember, young la¬ 
dies, that those who place temptation in 
the way of children, servants, and others 
whom they have cause to believe not 
strictly honest, not only stilfer most justly 
t!ie loss of their property, but are them¬ 
selves culpable in a high degree, and 
almost answerable for tlicir neighbour’s 
sin.” 

“ The Ballad,” a lively illustration by 
Hood. “ The Soldier’s Funeral” pos¬ 
sesses interest and pathos. On the whole, 
considerable praise is due tu this col¬ 
lection of juvenile literature; and did 
wc not distinctly remember the supe¬ 
riority of Aekermann’s “Juvenile Forget 
Me Nut” for last year in prose communi¬ 
cations, and still more in poetry, we 
should be better satisfied. Many of the 
embellishments deserve notice as works 
of art. We must, therefore, open the 
book once more. The lion in the frontis- 
jiiecc has been highly approved of by 
those who have a more intimate ac(|naint- 
uticc with quadruped lions and lionesses 
than we can boast. The story is well 
inadc out by the artist, and to young pur¬ 
chasers will he far more attractive than 
a better engraving of less interest. “ The 
Boudoir” is good for little, either as a 
Work of art or a child’s picture. “ The 
I-ittlc Artist,” although boasting no 
charms of feature, is natural, and full of 
earliest expression. The engraving is kc{>t 
in harmonious tone, and, though slight, 
is efficient. “ Returning from Market” 
is a delightful union of Gainsborough-like 
figures and landscape. The dog is ad¬ 
mirable. The whole would do honour 
to any annual. Carter’s engraving is very 


spirited, and deserves to be copied into 
every lady’s alburn. “ The Shepherd 
Boy” is likewise a pleasing scene from 
rural life; the perspective is good: it is 
prettily engraved by H. Rolls. “ Avo- 
cata” wc cannot praise. “ William and 
his Story-books,” a group of ugly faces; 
the engraving but indifferent. “ The 
Ballad” has most of Perrier’s manner¬ 
isms, hut the face and figure of the listen¬ 
ing lioy are natural and expressive. The 
engraving by Chevalier is pleasingly 
touched, and the distance kept in good 
perspective. We suppose that Mr. Ack- 
errnann,having paid some attention to the 
interior of his book, thinks the outside 
unworthy his consideration. We heartily 
wish to see it liberated from its awkward 
trammels of paper case and slight board¬ 
ing, and inducted, like its rivals, into a 
good leathern binding. 

We are compelled to postpone the 
extracts which wc had intended to quote 
from this attractive present for youth, as 
well as from the Annuals which still claim 
our attention, and with a brief notice of 
which wc must for the present content 
ourselves. The length of our preceding 
reviews must plead our apology. 


FoiiGET Me Not. Edited hy Frederick 
S/ioberl. Ackermann. Price l‘Js. 

The pictorial embellishments of this 
eldest of the whole annual family have 
hitherto deserved liigh commendation, 
and wc can declare that, taken as a whole, 
those of the present volume may be con¬ 
sidered as superior to the engravings of 
the two preceding yc^s. 

We cannot, however, in justice bestow 
much praise'on the frontispiece, which 
has little bat a great name to recommend 
it. Whether Martin’s compositions ap¬ 
pear to slight advantage through the me¬ 
dium of any other species of engraving 
than that in which we have been accus¬ 
tomed to view them, or whether E. Fin- 
den does not And himself at home when 
transmitting in miniature the productions 
of Martin’s hold pencil wc cannot exact¬ 
ly determine; but the effect of “ The 
Triumph of Mordecai ” is poor, flat, and 
tame; the engraving is, in fact, a collec¬ 
tion of horizontal lines, without a trace 
of Martin’s usual splendour of light and 
shade. “ Don Juan,” by Holmes, en¬ 
graved by W. Ftnden, is a fine coniposi- 
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tion: the artiit has bestowetl Lord By¬ 
ron’s features on the hero. The en-'ravinij 
is harinuniously rather than elaborately 
(liiishcd. We think a siiliject of equal 
beauty and better repute ininlit have l)een 
furnished iVoin the vast mass of luleut at 
Mr.Ackermami’s commmaiid : we are well 
aware the f.uilt, if there be any in the 
(‘hoice of pictures, rests with publishers 
rather than with editors. The next 
picture, “ Ui’.cle Toby and the Widow',” 
has been hiithly lauded as a painting; at 
the first glance the eye is ollcnded by the 
clumsiness of the two personages; in the 
engraving the ox-like ponilcrosity of 
Uncle Toby, who has not the most dis¬ 
tant trait of the gentleman, has an ex¬ 
ceedingly tinplcasaiit appearance in so 
small a space. The Witlow’s pretty face 
and arms make the plate somewhat at¬ 
tractive. The very light colour mul tone 
ol' the engraving is not in accord.mcc 
with the sulijcct, and by giving a flatness 
and breadth to the figures, exaggerates 
the defects of the composition. *■ Ala- 
riana,” a light unfinished portrait, by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, set in a heavy 
black frame, after the fasbioti of the por¬ 
traits of the Universal Magazine in the 
last century, is ploadng; though dis- 
pla;' g uo greater hcauly than that af¬ 
forded by a sensible looking face in an 
unbecoming head-dress. The succeeding 
plate, called “ The Thunder Storm,” is 
placed in the middle of the hook, where 
It is generally opened, a station in which 
experience directs us ever to look for tlic 
gem of the collection. It is certainly 
highly finished and beautiful. The ex¬ 
pression of awe and apprehension in the 
child’s face is finely effected by Mr. 
Wood; the engraving well finished by 
Finden. The garments that appear under 
her apron look too much like wooden 
hoops; and the distant village is a little 
too strongly defined. “ Toka” is a pretty 
Indian scene. “ The Stage-struck Hero” 
we like far better in Engleheart’s en¬ 
graving than in Kidd’s painting. It 
has been reiluced with great spirit; the 
expression of the faces is well preserved, 
and even improved. The hands of the 
l)(>y who is applauding arc unfinished. 
This comic plate is succeeded by another, 
which will please the lovers of humour. 
The picture of “ The Frosty Reception,” 
when exhibited, attracted warm approba¬ 
tion, and the present engraving, by Da- 
ven|K>rt, will aiford great satisfaction. 


MR NOT. a?7 

In “ Maycnce ” the peculiar beauties of 
Pfout liave been faithfully transmitted by 
the gr.'iver of Carter. “ Disappointment” 
is well exprcsseil by tlie attitude and 
coiinteniince of the young maiden, still 
we would wish Mr. Corbould to note, 
that a bare neek ami l-ieed bodilice are 
never displayed by tott.ige-girls, except 
on the stage, and that tlii'. theatrical 
costume gives a sophisticateil look to a 
natural composition, 'fhe plate is lightly 
touched, and kept in harmuiiioiis tone hy 
Daven|)ort. The eye is satisfied with 
the distance. “La Pensee ” closes the list, 
and presents ns with a very lovely portrait, 
from the pencil of Holmes, charmingly 
engraved by Mrs. Hamilton, whose work 
may challenge com|)arisun with that of 
the highest-rated artists in thelxiok. We 
are happy to see encoiiragcmeiit afi’orded 
to female talent in works chiefly devoted 
to the use of the ladies. The mixture of 
dots with lines happily expross.’s the soft- 
iiC'Sof the complexion, while the drapery 
is cfl'cetcd liy lines alone. We trust the 
pedantic preferenec that confines value 
and beauty to line engravings is on the 
decline. Reason tells us that the en¬ 
gravings which elfect their object best are 
the most estimable, ami the (lelicacy of a 
lady’s arms and bosom can seldom he 
expressed hy line engraving, unassisted hy 
dotting. 

The type, printing, and paper of the 
Forget Me Not are at least equal in ex¬ 
cellence to those of its younger rivals, 
hut it is still surpassed hy several of them 
ill the points of durable binding, and a 
neat and close manner of putting the 
hook together. 

Among the literature of the Forget 
Me Not wc find some excellent and ap¬ 
propriate prose articles; hut the most 
prominent defect of this, and most of its 
rivals, is the large proportion of len^by 
and bad poetical contributions. The 
same observation is echoed year after 
year, through the whole of the periodi¬ 
cal press, without producing alteration or 
improvement. The cause of this radical 
defect is as follows: — Editors and pro¬ 
prietors of amuiais usually pay for prose, 
and, with very few exceptions, receive 
poetry, gratuitously. Of course more' 
attention is paid to the quality of the 
former than to that of the latter; but, at 
the same time, matter that costs nothing 
ispreferred to that for which acon-si-de-r- 
a-ti-on is given. If good poetry cannot be 
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nhtained an additional miantity oF prose 
should be inserted, anu much caution 
used as to the quality of the poetry ad¬ 
mitted. Wc by no means wish to con¬ 
sider the Forget Me Not as exclusively 
subject to this censure, which is inserted 
in the review of this book merely be¬ 
cause it is the parent of the tribe, and 
therefore ought to be the first to meud 
its faults. 

The Amulet: a Christian and Literary 

Remembrancer. Edited hy S. C. IlaU. 

Westicy and Davis. Price I'Jj. 

Tiik Amulet opens with three engrav¬ 
ings from Sir Thomas Lawrence; the 
first, Lady Blessington, is the best frontis¬ 
piece we have yet seen in any annual 
this season. The face is radiant with 
personal and intellectual beauty, and 
bears withal the impress of a sweet tem¬ 
per. We could have wished that, before 
she sat for her portrait, her ladyship had 
thrown over her shoulders the ermine 
that hangs by her side. The attitude of 
the arms and hands is sthf and con¬ 
strained, and the want of finish in the 
drapery, gives the lower part of the figure 
an ungraceful appearance. The engrav¬ 
ing, by J. H. Watt, deserves great com¬ 
mendation. Lady Cawdor, who adorns 
the titlepage, is sensible and refined in 
expression rather than pretty. The en¬ 
graving has the defect we have before 
observed in some highly finished plates 
of the Amulet —• a want of clearness; the 
face looks dirty, as if the plate had not 
been pro|)crly cleaned before the impres¬ 
sions were taken. Lady Londonderry 
and her son arc the last of this patrician 
company; and we must say wc prefer this 
miniature engraving to the original whole 
length figure by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
The young gentleman appears the better 
for being divested of his bk>.bluc jacket, 
but, notwithstanding the improvement, 
he is a most artificial looking little per¬ 
sonage. The lady is a fine woman, with 
the heartless expression of a fashiouist 
concentrated in self. “ The Death of 
the First Born,” a noble picture from 
Hayter, is finely engraved by Greatbach; 
the lights are well managed, and a bril¬ 
liant-clearness pervades the plate. The 
tone of the next engraving, called the 
Greek Girl, is pleasing and harmonious, 
the design exceedingly unlovely. Large, 
heavy, stony features, hands sufficiently 


muscular and huge to have been success¬ 
fully employed in the Greek war of iti- 
depciidence, a deformed lump in lieu of 
a foot, which certainly has no toes with- 
in'the slipper; these|defects and, a gigantic, 
ponderous figure with aflected features, 
offer no feminine attractions to the he- 
holder. ” Venice,” a beautiful marine 
view from Clarkson Stanfield, reminds us 
strongly of Greenwich Hospital, the 
Thames and the Kentish hills; wherever 
the picture was composed it is true and 
beautiful in effect: the engraving, by £. 
Goodall, leaves us nothing to wish for; 
it is perfect- Another portrait from Sir 
Thomas, entitled “ Sophie,” is lightly 
and delicately engraved by Thomson. 
The next plate, from an historical picture 
by Huydun, called the “ Death of Euefes,” 
is certainly a composition somewhat in 
Ercles’ vein,” and might be turned into 
the utmost derision by a savage critic; 
yet there is genius enough therein to 
atone for a thousand faults; and as these 
faults are too apparent to the most in¬ 
experienced beholder to need much 
analysis, we will note only the beauties, 
which consist in the almost magical ap* 
pearance of violent movement in the 
group, and the forcible expression of the 
countenances. The cross lights from the 
back and fore-ground clash unpleasantly, 
and spoil the effect of the engraving. 
“ Corinne at the Cape of Misene,” 
painted by Baron Gerard, has the face 
of a handsome stern-featured young man; 
the distant sea and volcano are rather 
muddy than misty. The rising of the 
Nile is an interesting subject, and would 
have been far more so had Mr. Roberts 
depicted this wonderful scene as it is 
at present with all the grey dilapidated 
ruins which time has scattered around. 
We cannot commend the engraving too 
highly, the misty placidity of the still 
waters unite finely with soft sky. The 
justly graduated distances are truly de¬ 
lightful to the eye. The whole is most 
creditable to Goodyear’s gr.ivcr. Wc 
think the small plates illustrative of the 
Gnostics have before been published. 
The Amulet concludes with a vignette 
representing “ Moonlight.” The effect 
of the light is good. 

Amongst the poetical contributions to 
the “ Amulet’* are pieces from the gifted 
pen of Mrs. Hemans, and the graceful, 
tender L.E.L. There are also some 
exquisite lines from Barry Cornwall, 
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under tlie quaint title of “ Five Beads for 
the Amulet.” “ The Hindoo Girl,” by 
Miss Emma Roberts, and “The D)ing 
Girl,” by Miss Jewsbiiry, are pleasing 
compositions. 

With respect to the prose articles 
“ Two Scenes from the Civil War,” by 
the author of Richelieu, is well written 
and interesting. The next article “ In¬ 
fanticide,” by the Rev. William Ellis, 
would be more appropriate for the Mis¬ 
sionary Register than for the pages of an 
Annual. “ A Day of Distress,” by Miss 
Mitford is in the happiest st)lc of that 
delightful author. 

In its inctorial embellishments, paper, 
type and binding, the prcicnt volume of 
the “ Amulet” is decitledly the best that 
we have seen. 


DivinHs of thf. Chuhcii ok Enoland. 

No. XVI. The Works of Jertmy Taylor. 

Vol. tlie Fourth. Valpy. 

The sermons of Jeremy Taylor arc 
continued and concluded in this volume; 
of .vhich they occupy about two thirds: 
the rest contains that divine composition 
culled Contemplations of the Stale of Man. 
Ti. funeral sermon on Frances Lady 
Carberry contains a masterly sketch of 
the character and duties of a noble lady. 
She was, we believe, mother to Lord 
Vaughan, the first husband of the cele¬ 
brated Lady Rachel Russell. 

“ 5- But that which I shall note in her, is 
that which I would have exemplar to all ladies, 
and to all women: she had a love so great 
for her lord, so entirely given up to a 
dear aflTection, that she thought the same 
tilings, and loved the same loves, and hated 
according to the same enmities, and breathed 
ill his soul, and lived in his presence, and 
languished in bis absence; and all that she 
was or did, was only for, aud to, her dearest 
lord: and although tliis was a great enamel 
to the beauty of her soul, yet it might in 
some degrees be also a reward to the virtue 
of her lord: for she would often discourse it 
to them that conversed with her, that he 
w(^d improve that interest which he had in 
Indirection, to the advantages of God and 
of religion; and she would delight to say, 
that he callcil her to her devotions, he en¬ 
couraged her good inclinations, he directed 
her piety, he invited her with good books; 
and then she loved religion, which she saw 
was not only pleasing to God, and an act or 


state of duty, but pleasing to her lord, and 
an act also of alfcetion and conjugal obe¬ 
dience ; and what at first she loved the mure 
forwardly for his sake, in the using of re¬ 
ligion, left such relishes on licr spit it, that 
she found in it amiability enough to make her 
love it for its own. So God usually brings 
us to him by instruments of nature and 
cllections, and tlien incorporates us into his 
inheritance by the mure immediate relishes 
of heaven, and the secret things of the spirit. 
He only was, under God, the light of her 
eyes, and the cordial of her spirits, and the 
guide of her actions, aud the measure of her 
affections, till her affections swelled up into 
a religion, and then it could go no higher, 
but was confederate with those other duties 
which made her dear to God: which rare com¬ 
bination of duty aud religion I chouse to 
express iu the words of Solomon: < She 
forsook not the guide of hcryoutli, nor brake 
the covenant of her God.’ 

“ 6. As she was a rare wife, so she was 
an excellent mother; for in so tender a con¬ 
stitution of spirit as hcr’» was, and in so 
great a kindness towards her children, there 
hath seldom been seen a stricter and more 
curious care of their persons, their deport¬ 
ment, their nature, their disposition, their 
learning, and their customs: and if ever 
kindness and care did contest, and make 
parties in her, yet her care and her severity 
were ever victorious; and she knew not how 
to do an ill turn to tlieir severer part, by Iter 
more tender and forward kindness. And os 
her custom was, she turned this also into lovo 
to her lord: for she was not only diligent to 
have them bred nobly and religiously, but 
also was careful and solicitous that tliey 
should be taught to observe all the circum¬ 
stances and inclinations, tlie de.sircs and 
wishes, of tlieir lather; as thinking that vir¬ 
tue to have no good circumstances', which 
was not dressed by his copy, and ruled by 
his lines and his affections: and her pru. 
deuce, in the managing her children, was so 
singular and rare, that whenever you mean 
to bless this family, and pray a hearty and a 
a profitable prayer for it^ beg of God, tliat 
the children may have those excellent things 
which she designed to them, and provided 
for them in her heart and wishes. 

“ 1 have seen a female religion that wholly 
dwelt on the face and tongue; that, like a 
wanton and undressed tree, spends all its 
juice in suckers and irregular branches, in 
leaves and gum; and after all such go^ly 
outsides, you should never eat an apple, or 
be delighted with the beauties or the' per¬ 
fumes of a hopeful blossom. But the reli¬ 
gion of this excellent Jady was of another 
constitution; it took root downward in lui- 
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inility, .ind brought futlli fruit upward in tbu 
Mil),l.iiitial gr-m’s of .) Cluistian, in cltiuity 
•ii’ci jiiMia', in cliastily and niodtsly, in fair 
fiicnddiips anil 'tWL'OtnC'S of society; she had 
not M'ry much of the forms and outsides of 
goilliness, hut she was hugely careful for tlie 
jioaer of it, for the moral, essenti.d, and use¬ 
ful parts; such which would make her he, 
not seem to he, religions. 

“ !). She aheays lived a life of much in¬ 
nocence, free from the violences of gieal 
sins; her person, her breeding, her modesty, 
her lionour, her religion, her early inairiage, 
the guide of her soul, aiul the guide of lier 
youtii, were as so many fountains of restrain¬ 
ing grace to lier, to keep lier from llie 
dishonours of a crime. 

“ Jl). .\iid though lier ticcoiints of God 
were nia»le up of uolliing hut sm.dl parcels, 
little passions, and angry words, and tiitling 
discontents, which are tlic allays of the piety 
of die most lioly persons; yet she w as early 
at her repentance; and toward the latter end 
of her thiys, grew so fast in religion, as if 
she had liad a revelation of her approaching 
end, and, tliereforo, that she must go a great 
way in a little time: lu'r discourses more 
full of religion, her prayers more frequent, 
her charity increasing, her forgiveness more 
forward, lier friendships more communica¬ 
tive, her passion more under discipline; and 
so she trimmed her lamp, not thinking her 
night was so near, hut that it might shine 
also in the day-time, in the temple, and be¬ 
fore the altar of incense. 

“1. In all her religion, and in all her 
actions of relation towards God, she had a 
strange evenness and untroubled passage, 
sliding toward her ocean of God and of infinity 
with a certain and silent motion. So iiave 1 
seen a river, deep and smooth, passing with a 
still fiiiot and a sober face, and pying to die 
fiscus, the great ‘ exchequer ’ of the sea, the 
prince of all tlie watery bodies, a tribute 
large and full; and hard by it, a little brook 
skipping and making a noise on its unequal 
and neighbour hoUotn; and after all its 
talking and bragged motion, it paid to its 
common audit no more than the revenues of 
a little cloud or a contemptible vessel: so 
have I sometimes compared the issues of her 
religion to the solemnities and famed outsides 
of another’s piety. It dwelt on her spirit, 
and was incorporated with the periodical 
work of every day: she did not believe that 
religion was intended to minister to fame 
and reputation, hut to pardon of sins, to the 
pleasure of God, and the salvation of souls. 
For religion is like the breatli of heaven ; if 
it goes abroad into the open air, it scatters 
and dissolves like carophire ; but if it enters 
into a secret hollowness, into a close convey¬ 


ance, it is strong and mighty and comes forth 
with vigor and gical ellcct at the other end, 
at tile other '.ide of this life, in the days of 
death ami judgment. 

“ 2. Tile otlier appendage of lier religion, 
which also was a great ornament to all the 
parts of her life, was a rare modesty and 
humility of spirit, a confident despising and 
undervaliiing of herself. For though she 
had the greatest judgment, and the greatest 
experience of things and persons, thai I ever 
yet knew in a person of her youth, and sex, 
and circmnstances; yet, as if she knew no¬ 
thing of it, she had the meanest opinion of 
herself; and, like a f.iir taper, when she 
sliiiied to all tlie room, yet round about her 
0,1 n station site had cast a shadow and a 
Cloud, and siie shined to every body but lier- 
(,elf. Ihif the perfectness of her prudence 
ami excellent parts could not he liid; and all 
lier hnniility and arts of concealment made 
the virtues more ainialile and illusliiuus. 
For as pride sullies the beauty of the fairest 
virtues, and makes our luulerstanding but 
like the craft and learning of a devil; so 
humility is the greatest cmineiicy and art of 
publication in the whole world. 

“ 1 know not by what instrument it hap¬ 
pened ; Imt when death drew near, hcforc it 
iiiiide any show on her body, or revealed it- 
itself by a natural signification, it was con¬ 
veyed to her spirit: slie had a strange secret 
persuasion that the bringing this cliild idiould 
be lier last scene of life: and we have known, 
that the soul, when she is about to disrobe 
iierself of her upper gannent, sometimes 
speaks rarely; Magiufica rerba mors prope 
adMuta exnilil : sometimes it is prophetical; 
sometimes God, by a superinduced jiersuasion 
wrought by instruments, or accidents of his 
own, serves the ends of his own Providence, 
and the salvation of tiic soul: hut so it was, 
that the thought of death dwelt long with 
her, and grew from the first sK*ps of fancy 
and fear, to a consent,—from thence to a 
strange credulity, and expectation of it; and 
without the violence of sickness she died, as 
if she had done it voluntary, and hy design, 
and for fear her expectation should have been 
deceived; or tliat she sliould seem to have 
had an unreasonable fear or ap|)rchensioii; 
or rather, as one said of Cato, iVic abiit c vita, 
lit causam iiioriendi metam esse giiuderet; 
‘ slic died as if slie had been glad of the 
opiKirtiinity.’" ft 


Family Classical LmnARv. Nos. XXL 
and XXII. Thucydides. Vols. II. 
and III. 

This useful translation is continued 
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from the third book, and the sixth year 
of the PeloponnpsiuiJ War to the conclu¬ 
sion of the history. From a fraanient of 
one of Homer’s hymns, not ftoncrally 
known, we extract a passage, for the pur¬ 
pose of proving to the ladies that true 
gallantry was to be found at a remote era. 
The hymn in question is a farewell to the 
Delian maidens, the Itard having attended 
a poetical contest at Delos, w here it seems 
that liis sojourn ail()rded iiiiti much grati¬ 
fication. 

Hail! great Apollo, radiant go'l of day ! 

Hail! Cyntliia, goddess of the lunar sway! 
Henceforth on iiic propitious smile; and you. 
Ye blooming l)eaiitics of the isle, adieu! 
When future guests shall reach your happy 
shore. 

And, refuged here from toils, lament no 
more; 

W'hen social chat the mind unbending cheers. 
And this demand shall greet your friendly 
ears; — 

“ Who was the bard e’er landed on your 
coast 

Who sung the sweetest, and who pleased you 
most?” 

Witii voice united, all ye blooming fair, 

Join in your answer, and for me declare; 
Say, “ The blind bard the sweetest notes 
■nay boast; 

lie iives at Chios, and he pleased us most.’’ 


Journal h’IIokticulture, ^ September 
and October, Paris. 

In the pages of this continental pe¬ 
riodical we find many useful and curious 
ai-ticles. We particularly recommend to 
our British horticulturists the papers en- 
titled“ Plantes d’Agrement,” one of which 
appears in the October number; it treats 
of plants indigenous to France, and 
worthy of a place in gardens. It is writ¬ 
ten by Dr. L. Demerson, a Member of 
the French Horticultural Society. From 
this paper we translate the description of 
a plant new to our English cultivators:— 

Superb Pink {DiatUhus Superbus). 

“ This pink is found in the mountain 
pasture grounds of Auvergne, Dauphin^, and 
Jura. Its stalk is slender; and the flowers, 
disposed in panicles, are formed of five rose- 
coloured petals, so finely cut at the edge 
that the divisions have almost the appearance 


of down or hair. The odour of this plant 
is delicious, far excelling that of any of its 
lilt tribe. If iiKTCfeeM'ajjidly : alight 
soil and somewhat ‘diridy siuiatioii, ai e favour¬ 
able to its growtli; but it has liithtito Iseeii 
tbe practice to remove it to the conservatory 
in time ol'sevcie tVo-t.’’ 

From various departments of the 
work, we select fur the ontertainment of 
our readers the following useful or iimus- 
ing particulars: — 

tMPliOVEMJ'NT or ATCriCUOKES. 

W’hen tile head of tlic artichoke is about 
the si/.e of a pear, tie over it an envelope of 
old blaek silk or cotton ; it should not be 
bound down so tightly, or girt about the 
stalk so closely, as to impede cireulaiion or 
jirevcnt increase, neither sluiuld the material 
bo very thick. The arliclioles thus hooded 
will be as superior in delicacy as blanched 
celerv and eiulivu are to vegetables in a 
natural slate. In very moist weatlier, these 
diieetiens should be practised with some 
luodilication. 


( Tun^hin Ccrbera). 

The accounts which have heou related 
of the Java Upas tree will no longer be 
deemed fabulous, if we consider tlic proper¬ 
ties of the Madagascar poison tree, whose 
fatal sliade birds, beasts, and even the must 
venomous reptiles, avoid with instinctive 
horror. It tnuy be stated, as a remarkable 
fact, that the IVIadagascar tree serves as n 
judicial test of guilt or innocence. If an 
individual is accused of a capital crime by 
another, the executioner, culled in the Malay 
language Ampar-Moussaver, administers to 
the party accused, in the presence of the 
Cambars, or public assembly, a cup of poison 
extracted from the kernels of the Tanghin ^ 
should death ensue, the supposed or real 
culprit is considered guilty; but should a 
singular habit of liudy, or an uncommon 
strength of constitution enable him to resist 
the horrible draught, and survive the ordeal, 
he is allowed cither to put his accuser to 
death, or to extend to him the equivocal 
mercy of retaining him as a slave. 'I'ho re¬ 
spect entertained by the people for this 
mockery of a trial, which they consider a 
manifestation of the divine will, amounts to 
fanaticism; of this a proof was recently 
given. An individual accused by his fellow- 
townsman of a heinous crime, drank Uie 
poisoned cup according to law, and imme¬ 
diately expired in dreadful agonies; the 
sight of which, and the reproaches of his 
own evil conscience, produced such an effect 
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on the mind of the iiccuscr that, before the 
rhambers separateil, he with a loud voice de¬ 
clared liiinself guilty of the death of his 
neighbour, iiiasnmch as he hod testified 
falsely. Upon this the assembly condemn¬ 
ed him to be hung up by the thumbs till he 
died, not for bearing false witness and thus 
committing a murder, but fur impugning the 
infallibility of the Tunghin. 

KAKTIf IlHEAn AT VAH ntEMEIt’s LAND. 

In Van Diemen’s Land, at the depth of 
a foot or a foot and a half in the earth, a 
very delicious root may be found: it is 
covered with a thick skin, and is about tlie 
size of a human head ; the interior contains 


a spongy mass, affording excellent nourish¬ 
ment, in taste resembling the bread-fruit. 
No root appears to spring from or adhere to 
it. The sole indication of the presence of 
this vegetable is one little leaf, extremely 
small, delicate, and singular in its appear¬ 
ance : it is always found on the surface of the 
soil immediately above Uic tubercle; but if 
connected with it, the roots or fibres of the 
leaf are so fine, that tiiey are invariably 
broken in tlie search for Uie vegetable tuber¬ 
cle below. The natives, when distressed 
for provision on their liunting excursions, 
are very successful in discovering this sub¬ 
stance, which for a lengtii of time eludes all 
the attempts made to find it by the settlers, 
who do not oliscrve tlie minute leaf. 


SDrama, etc. 


Both the winter theatres have opened 
for the season, though, with regard to 
one of them, the litigation in which its 
affairs have long been involved, rendered 
inany who in such matters are hrhind 
the curtain extremely dubious of that 
“ consummation devoutly to be wished 
for.” At both the dramatic campaign 
seems to have commenced with great 
spirit and vigour, and the respective com¬ 
panies present us with a most effective 
list of names. 

Dnuny Lane. — In the comedy of 
the Honey Moon, which commenced 
the season at this house, three new 
performers made their deb&ts before a 
Ixjndnn audience: Mrs. Brudenell, from 
the Edinburgh theatre, as Volante; Mr. 
Jones, also from Edinburgh, in the some* 
what insignificant part of Rolando ; and 
a Miss Kenneth, who, we understand, 
has for some time past delighted the 
Dtihlin play-going folks. This 3 oting lady 
made her first appearance as Zamora, a 
character of which she made the most: 
some parts of her performance were 
loudly applauded. Mrs. Brudenell is 
clever, and as she appears calculated for 
a variety of parts, she may fairly be classed 
amongst the higher orders of stage utili¬ 
ties. Mr. Jones is evidently at home on 
the hoards: he performed the part al¬ 
lotted to him with great case and self- 
osseshion. Miss Phillips personated the 
croine, Juliana, We have ever been 
amongst the warmest admirers of this 
young lady’s tragic powers; but, in our 
poor opinion, her comedy is lifeless. The 


truth is, Thalia is a jealous divinity, and 
rarely brooks a divided worship from her 
votaries. 

TheFrench drama of Dominique, which 
has enjoyed a considerable run in Paris, 
has been adapted for this theatre, at 
which it is now nightly performed, under 
the title of Dominique; or. It is t/icDeinl. 
The piece, though a tolerably close trans¬ 
lation, has licen well arranged to suit the 
taste of an English audience. The scenery 
is good. 

An attempt has been made to revive 
tlie antiquated and rather indelicate co¬ 
medy of The Country Girl; but the 
inarch, we would fain hope, of decency, 
if not of time, has renderetl the effort a 
failure. As if to add to the “ deep dam¬ 
nation” of the design, the dramatis per- 
sottte exhibited a most ludicrous and in¬ 
consistent variety of costume. Nothing, 
in fact, could equal the practical anachro¬ 
nisms of their toggery. We are abso* 
lutely obliged to trespass on the slang 
dictionary to find a phrase suitable for 
the occasion. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wood have appeared in 
the respective parts of Rosetta and Haw¬ 
thorn in the opera of Love in a Village. 
Both were loudly applauded, and after 
the curtain bad fallen at the conclusion 
of the opera, were honoured with “ a 
call of the house,” to receive a further 
tribute of approbation. 

Monsieur Martin and his Lions, from 
the Cirque Oivmpique, Paris, have made 
their bows before the public in the grand 
spectacle of Hyder All., or the Lions oj 
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Myaore. We most assuredly never wit¬ 
nessed a more effective cast of lions, lion¬ 
esses, boa-constrictors, monkeys, tigers, 
elephants, and “ such small deer.” The 
dib'&tants —wc mean the beasts — were 
perfect in their parts. Our old favourite, 
Mademoiselle D’Jeck, 6gured in the con¬ 
cluding procession, intended to solemnise 
Hyder Ali’s triumphal entry into Mysore. 
No expense has been spared in bringing 
forward this piece, the dialogue of which 
is absurd, the scenery beautiful, and the 
whole performance, to say the least of it, 
“ prodigious.” 

We were highly pleased with the acting 
of Miss Phillips as Constance in Shaks- 
pcare’s tragedy of King John. Her con¬ 
ception of the character was extremely 
just, and her performance at once feeling 
and energetic. Macrcady played King 
John with liis usual excellence. Wallack 
ranted through the part of Falconbridge, 
and produced some eifcct. 

CovuNT Gakug.v. — At this theatre 
the dramatic performances for the winter 
commenced with the tragedy of Hamlet. 
Mr, Young, whose last season on the 
stage” has been duly announced in the 
bills, was the representative of the Prince 
of Denmark. The retirement of this 
accomplished actor from the profession 
of w' lch he has so long been a dislin- 
gnishv'd member, must be a source of 
regret to every true lover of the drama, 
particularly at a moment like the present, 
when the bare remembrance of the Gar¬ 
ricks, the Kembles, and the Cookes of 
other days seems almost obliterated by 
the rising glories of the “ beasts and bcast- 
esscs.” Even the partial abatement of 
energy which the severity of criticism 
might detect in some of Mr. Young’s 
cfTorts escapes notice amidst the sorrow 
felt for his approaching loss. His per¬ 
formance of Hamlet was good, though we 
think we have seen him play the part 
with more effect. Miss Taylor appeared 
to great advantage as the gentle Ophelia. 
We can scarcely affirm that the remain¬ 
ing characters of the tragedy were played 
“excellent well.” We experienced a mali¬ 
cious pleasure at the ill success with which 
the philosophical grave-digger’s waist¬ 
coat-joke was received by the audience, 
for we have often, though in vain, tried 
very hard to laugh at it ourselves. Our fa¬ 
thers and grandfathers no doubt thought 
it a capital stroke of humour, but even a 
standing jest becomes at length out pf 


fashion; and at present, boxes, nit, and 
gallery—“ gods above and men below”— 
are obtuse to the practical wit of him of 
the many vests. 

Mr. Young’s performance of the “ boo¬ 
ing ” Sir Pertinax Mac Sycophant, in the 
comedy of The Man of the World, afford¬ 
ed an admirable specimen of his powers 
as an actor. His excellence in this par¬ 
ticular part, is too well known to require 
our lengthy eulogy. A debutante from 
Exeter, Miss Lee, who possesses a good 
figure and pleasing features, was favour¬ 
ably received as Constanlia, Miss Taylor 
sustained the character of LadyRodolpha, 
with her accustomed spirit and anim¬ 
ation. 

The new farce, A Genius Wanted, is 
well calculated to dispkiy the juvenile 
talent of Miss Poole. The versatility of 
her “ genius” ensured the success of this 
trifle. 

Olymi’ic Thkatre. —A version of 
Dominique reduced to two acts, and 
bearing the title of Talk of the Devil, is 
the principal novelty with which this 
theatre has reopened. Liston, who has 
refused to perforin at Drury Lane in 
company with the lion, the cUphant, the 
llama, and the rest of Monsieur Marlin’s 
Corps Dramatique, made his appearance 
in the part of Dominique ike Resolute. 
He also personated, with his usual droll¬ 
ery, Plaad in the new farce, I'll be your 
Second; an amusing little piece in one 
act, adapted from the French, 

CoBUHO Theatre.— This theatre has 
also gut its Devil. Lucifer, in short, ap¬ 
pears to be in high favour both with 
managers and audiences. 

Dowton is performing here with great 
Iclat: for his dibul he selected the part 
of Sir Anthony Absolute, in Sheridan’s 
admired comedy of The Rivals, which 
was succeeded by the farce of Who's the 
Dupe ; Dowton appearing as the repre¬ 
sentative of Old Doiley. The house was 
well Ailed in every part. 

Adelphi Theatre. — A new melo¬ 
drama, entitled the Sea Serpent, has been 
brought forward at this house, and re¬ 
ceived with great applause; but the most 
successful novelty of the season is Vkto- 
fine, or VU sleep on it. This very spirited 
translation from the French is in three 
acts, and it is expected that the accom¬ 
modating portion of the audience will 
take it for granted that the incidents 
occupy a space of five and twenty yean. 
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Mrs. Yates was tlic licroino, Victorine. 
Yates appeared as a muldk-aged French 
dchaiichec, iiiid to J. l?oeve was allotted 
the ludicrous part of .1/r lionmsm, \v hich, 
though not essential to the story <»f the 
piece, served as a vc-hicic for the iiuro- 
duction of that actor’s liircical eccentri¬ 
cities. 

It is reported that the Hat market 
Theatre, which closed on the l.'itli nit., 
has snstained by the season a loss exceed¬ 
ing two thousand pounds. 

FonriGN 7’iii:A'riiicAr.s, itc. 

— Nicolini is at present in Pari-., and 
has made his dvbid in the Cannen- 
iola. Madame Pasta has bid adieu to the 
Parisian [)ul)lie. Her admirable perform¬ 
ance of liesdcmona closcil her engagement 
at the Italian Theatre; and on the 21st 
ult., her benelit took place, on which oc¬ 
casion she performed the principal part 
in Bellini’s opera of La Soniuimhtda. The 
theatre of the Op^ra Coiniipie has again 
been opened, A long course of misma¬ 
nagement has considerably diminished 
the favour in which this once prosperous 
establishment was held hy the dilettanti 
of Paris; but a thorough “ reform,” it is 
said, has at length been efl'ceted; and its 
finances are consequently again “ look¬ 
ing up.” 

An accident lately ha()pcned to Signor 
Lnblachc in Paris, on the first represent¬ 
ation of The Barber of Seville at the 
Thdatrc Italien. On his entrance in the 
character of Figaro, his foot caught in a 
trap which by some mismanagement had 


[Lailfs ifig. 

been left open in the middle of the stage. 
The Signor fell forward into the orches¬ 
tra, hut fortunately received no materia! 
injury, and rhe performance proceeded 
without interruption. 

A Society has been formed at Rotter¬ 
dam for the encouragement of nuiional 
music, and principally of comfiosition, 
among Dutch artists. Prizes are annually 
distributed for the best compositions, 
both in sacred and instrumental music, 
which are examined by a comntittee ap¬ 
pointed to decide on tlieir merits. The 
committee is composed entirely of fo¬ 
reign artists and professors: amongst the 
niimher are Ilnmmel and Spohr. A 
school of music and singing, c.stablislicd 
about two years since sit Munich, on the 
system of Pestalozzi, has been attended 
with Mich extraordinary success as to at¬ 
tract the attention of government. 'J’lie 
King of Bavaria has conferred on this 
establishment the title of Central School 
q/’il/KUC(Centridseliule),aiul has directed 
a special fund to he aiqilied towanls de¬ 
fraying the annual expenses of the In¬ 
stitution. 

At a public entertainment at Weimar, 
Catalani, a few yi’ars since, was placed 
next to the venerable Goethe. Tne pe- 
culiiu' attention paid to her neighbour, 
added to his imposing appearance, at¬ 
tracted the curiosity of the fair syren, 
who enquired his name. “ The cele¬ 
brated Goethe, madam.” — “Ah! cele¬ 
brated — pray on what instrument docs 
he play?” was the rejoinder. 


iffljsijioiisf. 


COSTUME or J'ARIS. 

The present is the season when every 
fair votary of fashion anxiously demands 
—what new materials have been jireparcd 
and invented for the approacliing winter. 
On this important subject, onr pages, we 
trust, will afford all possible informaliun. 

Bonnets. — The small modest cottage 
bonnet, so prevalent during the summer, 
has reappeared in winter costume: water¬ 
ed bilk lined with dark velvet, or velvet 
lined with satin, are the materials at pre¬ 
sent used. In Paris, the newly-invcntcd 
artificial velvet hats and bonnets promise 
to be the mode; they arc to be procured 


at a very low price, and look and wear 
well; but the consequence will be, that, 
like the card Leghorn bonnets, they will, 
for a short time, be worn by fashionables, 
and then both the original costly article 
and its substitute will be ignominiously 
expelled from tlie costume of women 
cowme il favt. In bonnet-trimming a 
good deal of novelty prevails; willow 
plumes {^plumes a la saule) are the rage. 
A plume of this kind • i.s one of the most 
elegant articles of dress we ever saw, 
cither for carriage costume or full dress: 
it is called polonaise, and is, in fact, copied 
from n plume of one of the brave and 


• See “ Carriage Dress." 
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unfortunate Polish lancers, who sent it as 
n last remembrance to a French lady to 
whom he was passionately attached. At 
the base of these plumes are worn pom¬ 
pons or rosettes. Sometimes, silk fans, 
either cut in scallops or edged with scal¬ 
loped blonde, and placed in three tiers, 
arc worn in two places, on the summit of 
the crown and on the left side near the 
ear. Some very close small bonnets, 
called are worn: they are trimmed 
with long loops of riband {moidin d vent), 
like the sails of a windmill. Some hats 
have also been seen with wreaths of cut 
ribands in the form of a V, parted by 
tufts of white pinnies. A very light bril¬ 
liant violet, mixed with acanthus green, 
or avcnturinc and white, arc the favour¬ 
ite colours for bonnets. 

Nkw Matebials. — The rage for cha- 
lis is excessive: with some additional 
warmth in their mamifiicture, to meet 
the temperature of the approaching sea¬ 
son, they promi:,c to be the universal 
mode for winter, in home, walking, and 
demi-dress; whilst the exquisite white 
clialis,either embroidered or plain, is con¬ 
sidered rcchercMe by our elegantes, for 
evening or opera costume. Chalis sathiee, 
shot in minute stripes, and then either 
left p\iin, or elegantly printed, is w'orn 
for (ituncr dress. Perhaps this last ma¬ 
terial is the most novel, rich, and dur¬ 
able. It is scarcely possible to enumerate 
the variety of patterns; some in columns 
of flowers; some in lozenges, and, be¬ 
tween the lozenges, a minute running 
chintz pattern. With one of this kind, 
from a Norwich loom, we were particu¬ 
larly pleased: the lozenges were pale 
green, the ground pale buff The plain 
wide chalis are the most delicate, and 
are often embroidered in floss silks, em¬ 
broidery and painting being nu.xcd with 
the iinest effect. Various new materials 
ill silk have likewise been invented for 
this winter: among these we may note, 
*o/a» h la reine, satin polonais, reps afri- 
caia. Satin h, la rei ne is a beautiful in¬ 
vention : to the brilliancy of the richest 
satin it unites the softness and suppleness 
of a cachemire. The new watered silks 
are figured with, broad satin columns, 
which give them a beautiful appearance. 
We likewise notice some satins in various 


shades of red brown and granite, bro¬ 
caded with groups of beautiful flowers of 
vivid colours; recalling the dresses of our 
great grandmothers, but introduced with 
much effect into our modern costume. 
Some of these, with broad stripes, arc 
called pekins, and are exceedingly rich. 
Satin ribands of gros de Tours rorm a 
rich and novel article. 

Walking Obess. — Pelisses and walk¬ 
ing dresses have not yet been obscured 
by the regular winter array of cloaks and 
mantles. We see no flounces but in full 
dress and light materials, none in walking 
or out-door dress of any kind. White 
pelerines have been superseded by pele¬ 
rines and capes to match the dress; and 
in the furm of these consists the whole 
novelty of walking dress* for this month. 
A modifleation of the cloak, which may 
be called a cloak-pelisse f, will make its 
appearance this season. It is a wrap with 
a round cape and long pelerine, and full 
sleeves terminating in mittens. The ma¬ 
terial is various, from habit-cloth, tbei 
striped material called nalalien, to cachc- 
mire and satined velvet, or plain velvet. 
Ill mild weather, satin pelerines arc worn; 
a pointed cape and collar over a long 
pelerine trimmed with tufted fringe or 
marie fur. The walking dress worn with 
this pelerine is plain chalis. 

Evening Dhess. — Organdi, white 
clialis, and worked India or Scotch mus¬ 
lin, are the favourite materials for full 
dress. One dress we have lately noticed 
as peculiarly elegant; it was white or¬ 
gandi, painted with sprigs of scarlet ge¬ 
raniums, flowers and leaves; while above 
the Iieiri ap[)carcd u rich worked garland 
of the same flowers. This union of paint¬ 
ing and embroidery produced a delightful 
effect. Corsages en coeur and a la Grecque, 
and in folds, showing the chemisette be¬ 
neath, arc still prevalent. The hair is 
worn in Madonna bands, and high bows, 
mixed with loops and plumes of cut ri¬ 
band ; willow plumes and pompons are 
also mixed with the hair bows. Lappets, 
barbes, and mantilla veils in blonde, are 
often seen in court or full dress. Lace 
flounces, headed by cut ribands, or knots 
of cut ribands or loops a la moulin, are 
the trimmings to the skirts; mantilla falis 
for the back and shoulders. 


* For further information sec the plate Walking Dress.’* 
t See “ Carriage Dress." 
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DaEss Hats and Caps.— -The most 
elegant are velvet beret hats of an oval 
form, the edge slightly bent up, with 
white willow plumes and white ribands; 
the colours, cherry, violet orgw, ov han- 
neton. For caps, black blonde trimmed 
with »M»i.>c<culoured satin fans, entirely 
scalloped or vandyked round; the broad 
strings arc likewise scalloped round. 

Scarfs. — Besides tl)e echarpe ncewl, 
the echarpe scapulaire is worn. This has 
rich embroidery oii the shoulders, and is 
altogether new. 

Stockings. — Grey stockings, with 
black designs, made from lerv fine cotton 
or Merino wool, will, this winter, super¬ 
sede silk stockings. 

Colours. — The fashionable colours 
are violet org/c, hanntlm (a shade of cla¬ 
ret), and .nn entirely new colour called 
coqmrdeau. The favourite greens arc, 
Polish green, acanthus, and aventurine; 
every shade of granite and claret is like¬ 
wise worn. 

• Cahktage Dress and Opeiia Dress. 
— Pelisse cloak of pon^caii cacheme- 
rieniie, elegantly figured in columns, 
lined with avcnturiuc-colonred gros <lc 
Naples. The collar rolls back to the 
belt, but may be closed according to con¬ 
venience or taste. Beneath is a round 
cape, falling over a vandyked pelerine 
w'ith long ends. Large gigot sleeves, 
finished tight to the wrist, and low on the 
hand like mittens. Dress of while cluilis. 
This bcantifnl material, which was in¬ 
vented a few months back in Paris, is now 
made in Norwich; and, in beauty and 
durability, the Englidi mamifactiirc far 
surpasses the products of French looms, 
and rivals those of Brabant. The Nor¬ 
wich rlialis arc woven in that city, and 
printed in London with the most elegant 
atterns; and, what is not generally 
nown, they [may be cleaned, like Nor¬ 
wich shawls, without the slightest injury 
to colour or material. These valuable 
qualifications will make chalis dresses as 
universal in England as they are in Paris. 
The dress is made en ceeur in the corsage, 
with plain berret sleeves: the skirt is 
lain, with a simple corded hem. Small 
at of ponceau velvet, from which hangs 
one long lappet of riband on the right 
side: a thick white satin braid crosses the 
brow. One white plume d la snulc (wil¬ 
low), composed of various small drooping 
feathers, is the sole ornament of this 
eli^nt hat. Medallion necklace, and 


[Lady's Mag. 

bracelets of pearls. Green satin shoes, 
lined with martc fur. 

Carriage dress, shown by the reverse 
of this figure, is of a less showy material 
and colour. The hat of amaranth velvet, 
white ribands, and willow plume. The 
cloak pelisse of vin de lie plain chalis; it 
is closed over the bust. 

Walking Dress (128.). —Velvet bon¬ 
net of the new colour, violet orgic. The 
material is folded in twisted plaits round 
a pointed crown, which is finished on 
the summit with tv/o square ornaments, 
trimmed with narrow white blonde and 
a tuft of cut ribands, violet and pale 
green, shot a mille rapes: strings of the 
same colour. Tlie lionnet loops up be¬ 
hind, where it is tastefully cut and trimmed 
with white blonde: it is lined with sican- 
tluis green satin, and two or three loops 
of riband of the same colour carelessly 
placed W'itliin, Dcmi-vcil of white blonde. 
Walking dress of gras de Berlin: colour, 
acnntlins green. Sleeves of the usual 
fiilIncNS at the upper jiart of the arm, 
.straight to the lower, and furnished at 
the W|•i^t^vilh a plain band: no bracelets. 
The skirt very full, and quite plain, with 
the exception of a deep hem. The no¬ 
velty of thi.s dress is wholly confined to 
the pelerine anil capes, which arc entirely 
new. A pelerine, with ends fastening 
under the holt, is cut straight on the 
bust, and with exceedingly long points 
on the shoiddcrs. Over this appears a 
cape, buttoned down the bust with green 
enamelled buttons. The cape is straight 
behind and in front, and has likewise long 
points on the shoulders. Above the cape 
is n small collar, the points of which take 
the same direction. A little round collar 
of delicate lluniton lace finishes the 
whole. This elegant walking dress is 
rendered sufficiently warm for the coldest 
days in November, by the addition of a 
large boa of bear or swansdown. Gloves 
of pale fawn kid. 

The remaining figure shows the cut of 
the reverse of this dress in pale violet 
chalis and bonnet of mauve watered silk, 
lined with white satin. 

Bhiuai. Dhfss and Evening Dress 
(131.). — Hair in folded bows, and Ma¬ 
donna hands on the brow. Rich white 
blonde scarf, the ends of which bang down 
in long lappets or brides. The middle is 
disposed in pulls among the hair bows, 
with sprigs of white jasmine in the natural 
colours at the upper part of the head- 
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dress; but on the brow the jasmine is 
imitated in small pearls, in the shape of 
flowers and foliage. Blonde chemisette. 
Dress of white orgnndi, worked in wliite 
floss silks. Corsage « h Boxalam, ga¬ 
thered under a perpendicular band, which 
is finished by a small pompon of viauve 
riband, shot in little strii>e^(rt mi/le rapes). 
Another pompon on the front of the right 
shoulder, and on the left a bouquet of 
Chinese roses and jasmine. A fall of 
blonde round the bust; a second man¬ 
tilla fall only on the hack and shoulders; 
a third deeper fall as epaulettes on 
the shoulders alone. Large clear gigot 
sleeves of white lisse, worked at the wrist 
with white silk. Skirt cn blouse, over 
white pros de N'apfes. The skirt is vvorkeil 
bias to the knees in many divi.ioiis, each 
division headed by a while satin knot. 
Necklace of ropes of pearl, divided by 
four gold pompons. Bracelets of fine 
pearl medallions, set in gold. Star |}cnd- 
unts in the ears. White satin shoes and 
plain white silk stockings. Belt of Himve 
(mallow colour) shot satin. Tiie belt has 
no buckle, hut is fastened behind, under 
a pompon of the same riband. 

When this beautiful costume is worn 


as a marriage toilet, orange flowers are 
substituted for jasmine, and the gown ia 
made of worked India muslin; likewise, 
the knot of white riband composing the 
flounce may be bordered with small pearl 
beads. 

HOOES rAHISlENHES. 

No. 128. — Toilette d’Automne. — 
Capote a bavolet, relcvu cn satin ornce 
dc blondes et dc rnbnns. Rube en groa 
de Berlin, ii double pelerine ct a collet 
rabattii. 

Chapeau b<?rct, en velours plain, omde 
d’un plumct saule, forme Polonaise. Robe 
cn clialis blaiic. Mantcau en cachemi- 
rienne si dcssin. Grand burat a double 

{ i^leriiie. Manche formant initaine sur 
a main. 

No. 131. — Costume do Maride.— 
Coifiiirc ornce dc barbes cn blondes, et 
de fieurs d’orangcr, bandeaux u la Ma~ 
domic. Robe cn inoiisscline des Iiidca 
brodee; le corsage cst orne do trois rangs 
dc malincs brodee a dcssin dc blonde, 
Lcs uianchcs cn mousselinc brodee au 
poignet. Robe dc dcssous cn satiu 
blanc. 


Cfiroin'cle 

OP IMPORTANT EVENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


The French Chamber of Deputies have 
abolished the hereditary peerage, by the 
immense majority of 324 against SG. 
Hereditary rank and honours have thus 
been swept away from every part of the 
system with the exception of the throne. 
The rejection of our Reform Bill at 
home, is sujiposed to have contributed 
not a little to this result. The nomina¬ 
tion of peers rests with the crown; but 
the royal choice is limited to certain 
classes or categories' of persons. The 
list of these categories, however, is 
tolerably extensive. A Protestant mem¬ 
ber (E.^ Meynard) made an ineffectual 
attempt to introduce a new category, 
and proposed that archbishops, bishops, 
and the heads of the Protestant consist¬ 
ories, should be eligible to the peerage. 
The proposition was received with bursts 
of laughter, and was negatived without a 
division. 

A definitive arrangement between 
Holland and Belgium has been con¬ 


cluded at the dictation of tbo London 
Conference. The Dutch retain all the 
territory on the left bank of the Scheldt. 
The navigation of that river is to be 
regulated according to the principles 
cstabislied by the treaty of Vienna. The 
portion of Luxemburg assigned to Bel¬ 
gium, is more than half that province; 
and in exchange Holland obtains a part 
of Limburg. Maestricht remains wholly 
Dutch. On the ratification of the treaty 
Antwerp will be ceded to the Dutch, 
who arc to surrender Venloo. The 
government of Belgium is said to be de¬ 
cidedly favourable to the conditions of 
this arrangement; the terms of which, it 
is presumed, will scarcely be rejected by 
the King of Holland. 

The organised resistance of the Pole^ 
to the Russians is now believed to be at 
an end. Most of the Poles have taken 
refugein the Prussian dominions; whither, 
in violation of the neutral territory, they 
have been pursued by the Russians. 

■i a 
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At home, the rejection of the Reform 
Bill by a majority of 41, has caused 
universal consternation and gloom. As 
the bishops have mainly contributed to 
the defeat of this grand national mea¬ 
sure, it may readily be supposed that 
those right reverend pillars of the church 
stand by no means high in public cstima- 
tion. The news having reached Auck¬ 
land that the Bishop of Durham had 
voted by proxy against the Bill, the in¬ 
habitants of that place paraded the 
streets by torch-light with his lordship in 
effigy. After holding up the figure in 
contempt over the castle gates, they pro¬ 
ceeded to burn it in the market-place. 
As soon as his lordship’s representative 
was consumed to ashes, the populace 
dispersed. An evening paper states, that 
the Bishop of London was induced to 
abandon his intention of preaching at 
the church of St. Anne, Westminster, 
in consequence of a communication 
made to his lordship, that the instant of 
hjs ascending the pulpit would be the 
signal to the congregation to quit the 
church in a body. These facts need no 
comment. 

As soon as the defeat of the Bill be¬ 
came generally known throughout the 
country, the most violent symptoms of 
popular discontent were manifested; and 
in many of the provincial towns serious 
disturbances took place. In Derby the 
greatest excitement prevailed: the shops 
were all closed, and business was com¬ 
pletely at a stand. An immense con¬ 
course of people assembled; and, to 
disperse the rioters, the soldiers were 
ordered to fire upon the populace, and 
it is stated that several lives were lost. 
Nottingham was also the scene of the 
most alarming outrages. Nottingham Cas¬ 
tle, the property of the Duke of Newcas¬ 
tle, was fired by the mob; and by eleven 
o’clock at night, nothing remained of the 
once splendid edifice except the walls. 

On the 20 th of October His Majesty 
went in person to prorogue the Parlia¬ 
ment, and during the procession of the 
cavalcade was loudly cheered. A num¬ 
ber of peeresses and other distinguished 
persons attended to witness the cere¬ 
mony. The Grand Duchess Helene, 
Prince Talleyrand, Prince Esterhazy, and 
several other members of the diplomatic 
corps, were present. The King arrived 
at about half-past two, and the Com¬ 
mons were immediately summoned. 


The Speaker stated that the last bill 
agreed to by the house was one for ap¬ 
plying 1,800,000/. out of the consolidated 
fund for the service of the year 1831, to 
which he prayed His Majesty’s royal as¬ 
sent. The royal assent was given to this 
and several other bills. 

His Majesty then read the following 
speech in a firm tone, once or twice pro¬ 
nouncing certain passages with a marked 
emphasis: — 

“ iWy Zm'ds and GenUemen, 

" I am at length enabled to put an end 
to a session of unexampled duration and la¬ 
bour, in which matters of the deepest interest 
have been brought under your consideration. 

“ I have felt sincere satisfaction in con¬ 
firming by iny royal assent the bills for the 
amendment of the game laws, and for the 
reduction of taxes which pressed heavily on 
the interests of ray people j and I have ob¬ 
served, with no less pleasure, the commence¬ 
ment of important iroproveineiits in the law 
of bankruptcy, from wliich the most bene¬ 
ficial eflects may be expected. 

“ I continue to receive the most gratifying 
proofs of the friendly disposition of Foreign 
Powers. 

“ The Conference assembled in I<ondon 
has at length terminated its diftieiilt and 
laborious discussions, by an arrangement 
unanimously agreed upon by the Plenijio- 
tentiaries of the five Powers, for the separ¬ 
ation of the States of Belgium and Holland, 
on terms by which the interests of both, to¬ 
gether xvith the future security of other 
countries, have been carefully provided for. 

“ A treaty founded on this arrangement 
has been presented to the Dutch and Belgian 
Plenipotentiaries, and I trust that if accepted 
by the respective Courts, which I anxiously 
expect, it will avert the dangers by which the 
peace of Europe was threatened whilst tlie 
question remained unsettled. 

“ Gentlemen of the Home if Commonsi 

“ I thank you for the provision made for 
the future dignity and comfort of my Royal 
Consort, in the event of her surviving me; 
and fur the supplies wliich you have granted 
for the service of the present year. You may 
be assured pf my anxious care to have them 
administered with the strictest attention to a 
well-considered economy. 

“ Tlie state of Europe has produced the 
necessity of an increased expenditure in the 
various establishments of the public service, 
which it will be my earnest desire to reduce 
whenever it can be done with safety to the 
interest of the country. In the mean time 
I have the safisiaction of reflecting that these 
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demands have been provided for without any 
material addition to the public burthens. 

“ My Lords and Ocnllemen, 

In the interval of repose which may now 
be afforded to you, I am sure it is unnecessary 
for me to recommend to you the preservation 
of traiujuillity in your respective counties. 
Tlic anxiety which has been so generally 
manifested by my people for the accomplish* 
ment of a constitutional reform in the Com¬ 
mons’ House of Parliament will, I trust, be 
regulated by a due sense of the necessity of 
order and moderation in their proceedings. 
To the consideration of this important (jiies- 
tion the attention of Parliament must neces¬ 
sarily again be called at the opening of the 
ensuing Session; and you may lie assured of 
my unaltered desire to promote its settlement 
by such improvements in the representation 
as may be found necessary for securing to my 
people the full enjoyment of those rights 
which, in combination with those of the 
otlier orders of the state, arc essential to the 
support of our free constitution.” 

The Lord Chancellor then said, “ 1 
am commanded by His Majesty to ue- 
clarc that Parliament is prorogued to 
Tuesday the 22d of November, to be then 
here holdcn; and this Parliament is pro¬ 
rogued accordingly.” 

His Majesty then left the house, and 
on ' s return to his palace was hailed 
with the same enthusiasm which had 
marked his progress thither. 

Spite of the despondency which pre¬ 
vails throughout the country, it is grati- 
fjing to remark in the King’s speech, 
His Majestji’s declaration of his own 
unaltered wish for Reform. As long as 
the King continues his confidence in the 
present ministry, we may not only rest 
assured that his opinions on the subject 
of reform are unchanged, but we may 
also reasonably entertain a hope that 
Lord Grey is sincere in his expressed de¬ 
termination to stand or fall by the Bill. 

Perhaps the most important, or at least 
the home-striking news, is the alarming 
notice of the 20th ult. in the London 
Gazette respecting the cholera. This fatal 
disease having reached Hamburgh, our 
government nave thought it incumbent 
upon them to take every precaution. 

The order in question enjoins a strict 
observance of the quarantine regulations, 
and the prevention of smuggling. In ad¬ 
dition to this the establishment of local 
hoards of health has been recommended, 
the division of towns into districts, sepa- 
atiun of the sick from the healthy, &c.; 
reat cleanliness, and free ventilation. 


{From the London Gazette.) 

“ Houses where the sick have been should 
be thoroughly cleansed; decayed articles, 
such as rags, &c., burnt, and fiirnituro sub¬ 
mitted to copious allusions of water, and 
boiled in a strong ley; drains purified by 
streams of water and chloride of lime; ablu- 
tion ot wood-work sliovdd' be performed by 
a strong ley of soap and water; the walls of 
the house, from the cellar to the garret, 
should he hot lime-washed; all loose and 
decayed pieces of plastering should be re¬ 
moved.” 

“ It is recommended that those who may 
fall victims to this formidable disease should 
be buried in a detached piece of ground, in 
the vicinity of the house that may have Iwen 
selected for the rccejition of cholera p.aticnts. 
By this regulation it is intended to confine 
as much as possible every source of infection 
to one spot.” 

We have often and strenuously recom¬ 
mended the plan proposc«l by the General 
Cemetery Company, whose motto was 
Sains popiiU suprema lex — “ The pre¬ 
servation of the public health is of the 
first importance.” Having made the 
above extracts from the Gazette regula¬ 
tions of Oct. 21. 1831, we now quote a 
few passages from an early prospectus of 
the General Cemetery Company, dated 
Oct. 24. 1825. 

It would be well for the Board of 
Health to read the remarks contained in 
that document, which might suggest to 
them some valuable regulations with 
regard to interments. 

« Great pains are taken to fumigate and 
fresh paint the houses, and even to burn 
the clothing of those carried off' by infectious 
disorders. Should all precaution cease, and 
the deceased be deposited in a vault, in a 
coffin wood only ? or is enquiry made into 
the cause of death with a view to greater pre¬ 
caution ? Instances arc not rare of infection 
being received by persons only passing the 
door of a house when certain disorders are 
prevalent; sometimes w'e are, ourselves, sen- 
sible of a contagious atmosphere, and how 
pestilential is the air which is thence inhaled!” 

And again: — 

“ It can bo also proved, that the air within 
a vault, where leaden coffins were used, had 
become so vitiated, that lighted candles at¬ 
tempted to be carried into it were imme¬ 
diately extinguished Scarcely, tlien, will it 
be credited, ^at in the present enlightened 
age, the dead, secured only by a wooden coffin, 
are, nevertheless, without restraint, received 
into the parochial vaults of not fewer than 
twenty parishes within this metropolis.” 
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PORTFOLIO. 


ILadif’s Mag. 


Wlint then, will, snch of our readers 
as liavc never yet considered the subject 
say to the following ? 

“ Within some chiin-hes there are regular 
graves under the aisles and the pews, the 
same as in cliureh-yanis; in others ‘pics,’ 
or vaults, (not bricked but of eaith) the en¬ 
trance into which is from within the building. 
In others, the vents to the vaults arc actually 
within the ihiirch. These things b;>|)pen, as 
it may be termed, under the eye of the law.” 

And in speaking of the cnhirgeincnt 
of St. Sepiilclire’.s church-yard, us pub¬ 
lished in the John Bull newspaper, Au¬ 
gust, 

“ A celehrtited cliymist (the late Mr. 
Clarke of Ajvothec.trics’ Hall) visited the 
spot, and expressed himself unequivocally as 
to the cause of the sickness, and wanted the 
palish olliceisof the probable consequences 
of e\})osing so great a surface of saturated 
soil. Sci’crtil of the workmen xvere confuted 
to their hotneiifor mnni/ dot/s afterwards^ lolaity 
unaltk lit rc-ntue their lahours." 

We shall conclude with a few other 
extracts pertinent to the present interest¬ 
ing snlijcct of the preservation of the 
pithlic health. 

“ To be convinced of the deleterious gases 
thus sent abroad tliruughuut the metropolis, 
must we re([uire to witness the dreadful ra¬ 
vages of the plague, or see the almost instan¬ 
taneous deatli? We ourselves may be the 
victims of our incredulity. 

‘‘ Who can hiit reprobate so tlionglitless a 
system? who bold enough to stand forward 
as its ailvocatc? We know these things 
beyond idle and casual report; we have our¬ 


selves diligently searched tliem out, and 
entered into some of those storehouses of 
putrefaction. 

“ We think ourselves bound to caulion 
the pulilic w'ho cannot be aware of tlie extent 
of the evil. Convinced of the veracity of 
our statements, men for their own sakes will 
become our warm supporters. It is, in 
truth, a laliour of love, in which every in¬ 
habitant of this metropolis is in some measure 
interested.” 

The public have come forward, and 
iirc convinced that burial places should 
be apart from populous cities. 

Put our object is to promote an itn- 
inediatc enquiry into the state and con¬ 
dition of our metropolitan places of 
interment—a precaution as necessary, 
in our humble judgment, as those already 
recommended oiTicially. 

Whether the cholera be epidemic or 
contagious, scents a matter of tlie greatest 
uncertainty. Onr government lias acted 
upon the latter opinion; in countries 
which have been afflicted by it, a difler- 
ent conclusion lias been adopted. We 
arc also rccoini;,ended to live well, and, as 
imich as possible, to banish apprehension. 

As we hope that proper care may still 
avert from us this dreadful malady, we 
have not extracted the remedies pro¬ 
posed in case of attacks. In a snort 
time more minute regulations, if neces¬ 
sary, will doubtless be issued. 

Brighton lias set the example of form¬ 
ing a board oflicalth; yesterday a meet¬ 
ing was held for the purpose. Too much 
activity caunot be used in every town. 


PORTFOLIO. 


Preparation to bendfr Walking 

SlIOKS IMPERVIOUS TO SeA-WATFH.— 
During their summer sojourn by the sea¬ 
side, delicate females sometimes lay the 
foundation of very serious complaints, in 
consequence of their shoes being often 
soaked with salt water. Not that such 
accidents are productive of evil effects 
(for it is proverbial, in bulliing-placcs, 
that salt water never gives cold), but 
walking shoes, however new, when once 
touched with sea-water, never become 
thoroughly dry, and ever after imbibe 
fresh water like brown paper. Before 
ladies take sea<«ule walks, wc recommend 
them to have their leather shoes rubbed 
with the following mixture, which will 
render them impervious to either sea or 
fresh water: — Six ounces of white wax. 


four ounces of resin, one pint of fine lin¬ 
seed oil, and half a pound of mutton-suet, 
must be boiled together, and applied to 
new leather shoes when in a liquid state, 
but not hot enough to injure the leather. 
The shoes will afterwards take blacking 
well, and will he completely water-prooL 
An excellent Preparation for 
THE Teeth and Gums. — One oz. of 
levigated charcoal; J oz. of crabs’ eyes; 
i oz. of red Peruvian ba k; 20 drop.s of 
Friar’s balsam; 1 oz. of virgin honey; 
J oz. of vanilla; 4 drops of essence of 
rose. This is excellent for whitening 
the teeth and purifying the mouth. It is 
sure, after some weeks’ use, to heal and 
harden the gums, if indisjiosed: it should 
be put in a small porcelain jar with a lid, 
and must be applied witli a toothbrush. 
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Biktus — iJoJIS. 

On Sept. 29. The latly of IlcnrijCole, Esq. 
of Twickenham. — Oct. 4. The lady of/. IV. 
Chevalier, Es«|. of Torrington Square. — Ocf. 
5. The lady of Richard Stevenson, Ehq. of 
IVfaidii Place, Edgeware Hoad. — Oct. 5. 
The lady of William Cahe', Esq. of the,India 
Board. — Oct. 9. At Margate, the lady of 
George Yeales Iluntei-, Esq. — Oct. 10. At 
Pennington llonsc, Lymiiigfon, the lady of 
Captain Temple. —Ocf. 1.1. At West AMiby, 
Lincolnshire, the lady of the Hcv. G. C. Hale. 
— Oct. 14. At VV.'ibery Place, Berks, the lady 
of William Mount, Esq. M. P. — Oct. 1.5. 
The lady of Dr. Foote, of Clieltenhain. — 
Oct. 21. Ann, the wife of Thomas Payuter, 
Esq. Barrister. — Oct. 22. At her father’s 
house, Baker Street, Portman Square, the 
lady of l.ieutenant Forrester, R. N. — Oct. 
20. In Connaught l*lace, the Lady Augusta 
Vernon Wentworth. — Oct. 17. The lady of 
Thomas L. Gooch, Esq. li. N. — Oct. 2.1. 
At Brighton, Mrs. Henry Cowd Teed (of a 
pAsthiunous son).— Oct. 18. At Tlmrney 
House, Bucks, the lady of Captain Tyler, 
R.N. — Oct. 25. InFenchurch Street, Mrs. 
John Alers Ilankey. — Oct. 2f;. Prematurely, 
Mr-. Ji. Hopkomn, of lied Lion Square. — 
Sept. 2, At Fort Garry, Hudson’s Bay, Mrs. 
George Simpson, of La-Chine, Montreal. — 
Oct. 19. At .Dieppe, the l.'uly of WUliam 
Anderson Crawford, Esq. 

BtiiTifs — Davghters. 

On Oct. 4. At Marton, the lady of Alex¬ 
ander Athcrion Park, Esq. — Oct. n. Tin; 
lady of William Brokenblower, Esq. of (iucon 
Square, Bath. — Oct. 3. At llaughton Rec¬ 
tory, tlie lady of the Rev. John Dyinoke. — 
Oct. 8. At the Duke of Beaufort's, Grosve- 
nor Square, Latly Gcorgiann Ryder. — Oct. 
9. At Shouldcn House, near Deal, the lady 
of Captain James Webster. — Oct. 7. At 
Walten House, Leicestershire, the lady of 
Edward Dawson, Esq. — Oct. .1. At Dolard- 
dyn Hall, North Wales, the lady of Captain 
Edward Groves, of the Honourable East 
India Company’s Service. — Oct. 8. At 
Weston House, St. Pancras, the wife of 
//. fi. Diamond, Esq.—Oct. 14. At Kncller 
IlallJ Whitlon, the lady of Charles Calvert, 
Esq. M. P. — Oct. 11. The lady of Willirmi 
Kay, Esq. of Tring Park (still born). — At 
lUVacomb, the lady of R. W. Dickinson, Esq. 
■~-0ct. 23. In Chester Place, Grosvenor 
Place, the lady of John Key, Esq.— Oct. 2.1. 
At Maidstone, the Honourable Lady Noel 
Hill. Oct. 24. Mrs. Greatorex, of New 


Bridge Street. — Oct. IS. At Hawk, Duin- 
frieshire, the lady of Captain* George lfo]K 
.Johnstone, R.N. — Oct. 25. The lady of 
John Augustus Tidk, Esq. of Park Square, 
Regent’s Park. — Oct. 2G. At Ilorleyford 
Place, Kennington, Mrs, Washington Lee. 
— At Holloway, Airs. Wilks. 

Marhiages. 

On Oct. 3. At St. Mary’s, Bryanstone 
Square, II. H. South, M.D. F.ll.S,, Phy¬ 
sician Extraordinary to the Queen, to Clara, 
youngest daughter of the late Thomas La¬ 
tham, Esq. of Champion Hill, Surrey. — 
Oct. 4. At St. James’s Church, Charles 
Clowes, Esq, of Delaford, Bucks, to Mary 
Ann, youngest daughter of Samuel Parker, 
Esq. late of Treleigh House, Cornwall. — 
At St. Mark’s, Kennington, by the Rev. 
W. Law, Bl.A., the Rev. J. Hodgson, M. A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, to 
Sarah Margaret, only daughter of the late 
John Barclay, Esq. of Stockwell. — At 
Bark way, flerts, by the Hon. and Rev. 
,1. W. Poacliey, Mr. William Cornwell, of 
Soliani, Cambridgesbiro, to Ann, daughter 
of William Cornwell, Esq. of the former 
])Iacc. — At I.ce, Kent, Lieut. .J. A. Gilbert, 
Royal Artillery, to Emma Owen, daugha*r 
of the late James R. WUiiams, Esq. of Lee, 
Kent. — At St. Matthew’s, Brixton, Robert 
Watts, Esq. of l'’rampton oil Severn, Glou¬ 
cestershire, to Elizabeth Charlotte, youngest 
daughter of the late John Harris, Esq. of 
Clapham, Surrey,— Get, 5. At Aldingboumc, 
Sussex, by tlic Rev. James Daliaway, Jrnnes 
Wentworth Buller, Esq. of Downes, Devon, 
M.P. for the city of Exeter, to Charlotte 
Juliana Jane, third daughter of the lute Lord 
Henry Howard, and niece to the Duke of 
Nmfolk. — Oct. 6. At St. Mary’s, by the 
Rev. Henry Anson, Robert North CoUice 
Hamilton, Esq. eldest son of Sir I''redirick 
Hamilton, Bart, to Constance, daughter of 
General Sir George Anson, K.C.B. M.P., 
&c. — Sept. 24. At St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, by the Lord Bishop of Cork, George 
Fitzjame Russell, Esq. of Belmont Lodge, 
Surrey, to Louisa Margaret, youngest daugh¬ 
ter of Francis Hodgkinson, LL.D. Vice- 
Provost of Trinity (College, Dublin. — Oct, 
6. At Crawley, Hants, Charles Norton, Esq. 
of Mecklenliurgh Square, to CkarloUe, eldest 
daughter of George Lovell, Esq. of Rookby 
House. — Oct, G. At Holyrood Church, 
Southampton, Henry Beveridge, Esq. of the 
Honourable Company’s Service, to Elixa, 
eldest daughter of Jutnes Beveridge, Esq. of 
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Kinrara Cottage, Surrey. — At Jersey, by 
the Very Rev. the Dean, Arthur Coupe, Esq. 
of the 84th Regiment, to Louisa, youngest 
daugliter of Richard Franklin, Esq. of tlie 
Royal Mint. — Oct. 4. At Church Town, 
Lancashire, Henry HaU Joy, of the Inner 
Temple, Esq. to Mary ChaAolle, only child 
of James Greenalgh, of Myerscough Hall, 
Lancaster, Esq. — Sept. 29. Major Jones, of 
the 12th Regiment, to Elizabeth, second 
daughter of John Acheson Smyth, Esq. of 
Ardmore, county of Londonderry. — Oct. I. 
William Holt, Esq. second son of W. 11. Holt, 
Esi]. of Enfield, to Sophia, eldest daughter 
of W. Adams, Esq. of Burket, Bucking, 
hamsliirc. — Oct., 8. W, T. Coney, Esq. .se¬ 
cond son of the late Rev. W. Coney, of 
Cookham Elin% BerkslUre, td Frances, 
daughter of W. 5f^ Hull, Esq. of Marpoul 
Hall, Dt‘vonshire» —* Oct. 13. Capt. Richard 
Blind., son of Lieutenant-General Blunt, to 
Mary, only daughtff^C, the late James Clay, 
Esq. of Bloomsbury WillittM Mites, 

Esq. of the 2d Regimetiit of Life Guards, 
to Dorothea Rose, daughter of the late John 
Rose Drewe, Esq. of the Grange, in the 
Co'hnty of Devon. Oct. 13. The Rev. 
J. Hawley, to Hemietla Margarelta, eldest 
daughter of the late P, Peyns, Esq. — Oct. 
15. At Loughton, Essex, General ^nsrenor, 
to Anna, youngest dsinglitur of the late George 
Wdbrahani, Esq. of Delamere House, Che¬ 
shire. Oct, 20. G. J. Bosanquet, Esq. of 
Broxboiimhurgh, Herts, to Cedlin widow of 
the lats S. R. Gmissen, Esq. of Brookmans, 
Herts. — Oct. 24. At St. Mary-le-Strand, 
Mr, Thomas Edward Pcii/old, of tlie Middle 
Temple, Esq. to Mm-ia, eldest daughter of 
'joku Dison, Esq. of Chancery Lane. — Oct. 
24. The Rev. Frederick Baring, son of Akx- 
ander Baring, Esq. of the Grange, South- 
ampl^ to Ft^detica Ma^ Catherine, .t^ird 
daupter of tl)C li^John £!>q‘ of die 

Grange, Chester; — Oct. 2^Joseph Curling, 
Esq. of Herne Hill, to Charlotte Holttrt, 
young^ daughter of^e late Cafitain James 
Wilson, of Denmark inllll. — Oct. 25. Samuel 
May^ Esq. of Brynsworlhy House, North 
Devon, to SartAjt youngest liitigbter of 
Dobson Wilhughby, Esq. of Hampstead. — 
At Guilford, the Rev. John Ward, third son 
of John Ward, Esq. of Richmond, to Frances 
Sarah, eldest daughter of Francis Shurry, Esq. 

Deaths. 

On Sept. 10. At her IvM^, in Henrietta 
Street, in Ute 90th year (^her age, Anne, 
Countess of Mominglon, relict of Carrett, 
late Earl of Momington ; the most aged of 
the peeresses, having, at die age of 20, walked 
at the Coronation of King George the Third 
and ^uecn Charlotte, the last surviving fe¬ 
male of rank who officiated at tliat ceremony. 


— Aug. 9. At Corfu, the Honourable Charles 
Gustavos Moncton, Captain in the 88th Re¬ 
giment, second son of Viscount and Vis¬ 
countess Galway, in the 25th year of bis age, 
in tlie performance of his military duty j this 
lamented officer was shot by a soldier who 
had been committing robbery, and had armed 
himself to destroy any individual who might 
recognise him. — A few days ago, at How- 
den, Mrs. Sarah Bain, .aged 100 years and 
7 months; Mrs. Bain had been a widow 
upwards of 30 years; and her husband, Mr. 
C/uirles Bain, was a draper, at Howden, and 
the first who attempted a banking concern 
in that place, now nearly GO years ago.— 
5, aged 78.^ tlie Rev. Folliott Herbert Corn¬ 
wall, for nearly twenty-four years Bishop of 
Worcester. —At Ramsgate, the infant daugh¬ 
ter of the Earl and Countess of Cawdor.—In 
bis I02d year, Mr, J.Cainel of Mazewood.— 
17. .4t Blackford, village of Closeburn, Mr, 
Thomas M'Murdo, the patriarch of the parish; 
his age, wo believe, cannot be known by re¬ 
ferring to the register; but he often said that 

he was a lump of a callant fourteen years 
auld, when the Highlanders cam down and 
thrust their dirks, in spite, through the por¬ 
traits of King William and his consort in 
Drunilaiirig Castle; ’* and, taking this state¬ 
ment as correct, he must have witnessed the 
dews of a hundred springs, and the frosts 

and snows of as many winters_Sept. 20, 

At York Gate, Cornelius Connell, Esq. aged 
83. — Sept. 24. Martha, relict of Samuel 
Mewiiigton, Esq. of 'I’riehurst, Sussex, aged 
92. — Oct. 4. At Brighton, Eliza, eldest 
daughter of Gordon Forbes, Esq. of Ham, 
Surrey.—Oct. 4. At Duke Street, St. James’s, 
Williatn Croshie Muir, M.D. — At Clifton, 
Mrs. Sterling, relict of the Rev. Anthony 
Sterling, Rector of Clonegan, Ireland, aged 
85. — Oct. 5. At Brighton, Henry Cowd 
'Peed, Esq. of Devonsliire Street, Portland 
Place, — Sept. 27. At Kew Green, Surrey, 
Thomas Hollis, Esq. aged 80. — Oct. 4. At 
Winterton, wliilst bathing in the sea, George 
Harvey, Esq. of Tavistock Stjuarc, aged 38. 

— April 22. At Bombay, Lieut. Graham 
James Graham, of the 6th Regiment of Native 
Infantry, aged 27. — Oct. C, Martha, relict 
of Harry Famuli, Esq. Post-Captain, R. N, 

— Oct. 10. At Holbrook Hall, Suffolk, 
Harriet, wife of Captain Job Hanmer, R. N, 

— Oct. 20. Lientenant-Colonel William 
Ranken, of tlie Honourable East India Com¬ 
pany's Service, Bengal. — Oct. 23. At Wm. 
Willis's, Esq. Montagu Square, Philip Crowe, 
Esq. aged 53. — Oct. 22. At Croydon, Mr. 
James Moore Penfold, son of Mr. Thomas 
Penjbld, solicitor, aged 25. — April 16. At 
Syliiet, in the Presidency of Bengal, WilHam 
James Turqmnd, Esq. 
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ADDRESS. 


In closing the Fourth Volume of the Improved Series of 
the Lady’s Magazine, we feel anxious to acknowledge the 
increased patronage with which our exertions have been 
rewarded; though, even had our labours been uncheered by 
a degree of success proportionate to the zeal with which they 
were undertaken, we take leave to state, that our persever¬ 
ance in the jiath which we have chosen, and the manifestation 
of our ability not only to promise, but to perform, would 
have proved us, if not successful, at least not unworthy 
claimants for public favour. 

The superiority of our embellishments and fashions, 
and our general arrangements for supplying our fair country¬ 
women with the earliest as well as the best intelligence 
respecting the ever-varying movement ” of the mode, have 
been more than once acknowledged by our brethren of the 
daily press. On this subject, therefore, we content ourselves 
with expressing a hope, that as the working of our system, 
if we may adopt that phrase, has smoothed many of the 
difficulties with which it was at first attended, our rigid 
adherence to tlie plan laid down for our own observance, arul 
our uiidiminishcd activity, will still maintain for us that 
proud, and, we trust, not unmerited pre-eminence, which has 
excited the feeble Imitation as well as die paltry attacks of 
envious and would-be rival contemporaries. We may here 
take occasion to remark, that some of the latter, availing 
themselves of the superior execution and early appearance 
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of our fashion plates, have, in all humility, copied them, 
wit^iout an acknowledgment of the source whence they were 
derived. 

With regard to the literary department of our publication, 
it ill becomes us to’ be the herald of our own praise; suffice it 
to observe, that our unwearied attention to the prominent 
features of our plan has not debarred us from obtaining our 
portion of the high literary distinction claimed by periodicals 
professedly devoted to graver objects than those which it is 
sometimes invidiously assumed are, to the exclusion of all 
others, w'ithin the scope of a Lady’s Magazine. 

In concluding our brief address, we cannot avoid suggest¬ 
ing, that the attacks so gratuitously directed against us by 
certain obscure periodicals, afford the most convincing proof 
ol* the superiority which envy, unable to imitate, in vain 
endeavours to decry. In the talent of vulgar vituperation 
w-e confess our inferiority, and we are even simple enough 
to believe that the personalities which w'ould degrade our¬ 
selves would disgust our readers. We feel that some apology 
is due to the latter for even a passing allusion to tlie puny 
scribblers, who, because unnoticed, imagine themselves tri¬ 
umphant. Our declaration, that we intend to persevere 
in a course which has hitherto provoked their pitiable spleen, 
will be to them sufficient punishment. 


December 1 . 1831 . 
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CORONATION REGALIA. 


Wjg give the following concise de» 
cri|)tion of the Regalia from Thomson's 
interesting “ Account of the Processions 
and Ceremonies observed in the Coro¬ 
nation of the Kings and. Queens of Eng¬ 
land.” Th«i present Regaliaj which tire' 
aecurately rej)rescnted in our embellish¬ 
ment,' were manulactured for the Coro- 
natijn of Charles II., those formerly used 
having been losi, sold,or destroyed during 
the iiars in the reign of Charles. I. ■ 

Fig. 1. King Jidward’s Chair (com¬ 
monly called St. Edtvard's Chaify is an 
ancient seat of solid har^ wood, with back 
and sides of the same, variouslypaintecl, 
in which the kings of Scotland were in 
formef periods constancy crowned; bjit 
having been brought out of the kingdom' 
by King Edward I. in theyeaf lW0i after 
he had totally overcome Baliql,- 

king of Scots, it has ever sitt^ gfemliw' 
in the Abbey of Westmins’tCT, anlil^hsift' 
been the Royal Chair in which -die suc- 
ceding kings and queens of this realm 
have been inaugurated. It is in height 
six feet seven' inches, in breadth at the 
bottom thirty-ieight inches, and in depth 
twenty-four raxStes; from the seat to the 
botthm is'fWekiW^e inches, tlie breadth 
of !iiri^k<'ttie Mdes is twenty- 

eighteen 

incliA/? ^^^iife*incn^’from the ground 
is a bd#ffupli»^1btt the four cornj^rs 
by af, Mtiy liunr B^wjeen the scat anA 
tffis bjArd isietlclosed a-fttonc, cbmmS&ly 
called*Jacx)h?S,’0* Ih'C'Fatal Marble Stoii^ 
which is an oblong of about twenty-twtf 
inches in length, thirteen inches broad, 
and eleven inches deep, of a steel colour, 
V'OL. IV, 


mixed with some veins of red. History 
relates, that it is the stone whereon the 
Patriarch Jacob laid his head in the plain 
of Luz. It is also added, that it was 
brought to Brigantia, in the kingdom of 
Gallicia, in Spain, in which place Gathol, 
kingofScotSjSaton it as his throne. Thence 
it was conve 3 e(l into Ireland by Simon 
Brech, who was king of Scots, about 
700 years before Christ’s time; Irom 
thence ihto Scotland by King Fergus, 
about 370 years afterwards;'and in the 
yea^ sSO, it was placed in the Abbey of 
Scone,'in the Sheriflllom of Perth, by 
•King Kenneth, who caused it to be en¬ 
closed in this wooden cliair, and a pro- 
'pheticaP verse to be engraved, of which 
the following is a translation: — 

ShouliTfiitc not Al, when-’er this stone is round, 
..XhifSCu&ehlilttnoiiilri'lisol tlut realm be crown’d.'* 

This is'the nmre remai’kable, by its having 
been fulfilled in the person of King 
James the First, grandfather to the Prin¬ 
cess Sophia, Eleetress Dowager of Hano¬ 
ver, grancliftothcr to King Gcori'c the 
Second, who was grandfather-to George 
the Third, ' . • ' 

This antique R^gal.Cl]^fr likymg (to-, 
gethcr witli the ' gohlisn‘ S£e|i^f)s''an({ 
Crown of Scotland) be'eWj'^leinnly 
offered by King EduMr^.Vt^t^i flPstlTo 
St. Edward the tlie/ytsar' 

1297 (Whence it tildes tlte appgBsliuh 
of St.;; Edward’s Chair)^ hiis.^ever'since 
beent'tc|iit & the Chapel catled by his 
‘ilimie, with B tablet affixed to it, whereon 
several Latfli verses arc written in the 
old English character. 

A A 
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The ornaments of this chair, which at 
present is covered with gold frosted tissue, 
consist of crockets and fret work richly 
gilt. It has a cushion covered with the 
same materials. The fatal stone main¬ 
tains its usual place under the seat of the 
chair: but is hid from observation by the 
fringe which surrounds it. 

Fig. 2. The first and principal diadem, 
denominated St. Edwards Crown, with 
which His Majesty isinvestcd,isso called in 
commemoration of the ancient one, which 
was kept in Westminster Abbey, till the 
beginning of the great Rebellion, when, 
with the rest of the Regalia, it was sacri¬ 
legiously taken away. It is a very rich 
Imperial Crown, embellished with pearls 
and precious stones of various kinds, as 
diamonds, rubies, emerald.-., and sapphires, 
with a mound of gold on the tup of it, 
encircled with a band of the same, embel¬ 
lished also with precious stones; and upon 
the mound a cross of gold decorated in a 
similar manner, having three very large 
oval pearls, one at the top of the cross, 
aiul two others pendant at the sides of it. 
The crown is composed, ns all those of 
England are, of four crosses, and as many 
fleurs-de-lis upon a rim or circle of gold, 
all embellished with precious stones; 
from the tops ot which cro.sscs arise four 
circular bars, or arches, which meet at the 
top, and at the intersection is the pedes¬ 
tal, whereon is fixed the mound. The 
cap within the crown is of purple velvet, 
lined with white taffeta, and turned up 
with ermine, thickly powdered in three 
rows. 

Fig. 3. The Crown of Slate is so 
called because worn by the King when 
his majesty comes in state to the par¬ 
liament-house, and also on his return 
to Westminster Hall. It is very magni¬ 
ficent, being embellished with several 
large rose and table diamonds, and other 
precious stones, besides a great number 
of pearls ; but it is particularly remark¬ 
able for a large ruby, set in the middle 
of one of the four crosses, esteemed 
worth ten thousand pounds, as also that 
the mound is one entire stone, of a sea¬ 
water green colour, known by the name 
of an uqua-marina. The cap is also of 
purple velvet, lined and turned up as 
the former. 

Fig. 4. The Queen's Crown is a rich 
Imperial Crown of gold, set with dia¬ 
monds of great value, intermixed with 
precious stones of other kinds, and some 


pearls. It is composed of crosses and 
fleurs-de-lis, with bars or arches, and a 
mound and cross on the top of the 
arches, after the same manner as the 
King’s Imperial Crowns, diflering from 
them only in size, being lesser and lighter. 
The cap is of purple velvet, lined with 
rich white taffeta, and turned up with 
ermine, or Minever pure, richly pow¬ 
dered. 

Fig, 5. The Queen's rich Crown, which 
Her Majesty wore on her return to 
Westminster Hall, is likewise of gold; 
but so spicndiilly embellished with dia¬ 
monds and peurU, that scarcely any of 
the metal is visible. It is also an im¬ 
perial crown, composed of crosses and 
fleurs de Us, with arches and a mound, 
as is her Majesty’s other crown. The 
cap is purple velvet, lined with rich white 
Florence taffeta, turned up and richly pow¬ 
dered with ermine. The whole value of this 
diadem, as used at former coronations, 
has been computed at 111,900/. sterling. 

Fig. 6. I'he Queen's Circlet is a rim 
or circle of gold, richly adorned with 
large diamonds, beautifully set with a 
string of pearls round the upper edge. 
The cap is purple velvet, lined with 
white taiieta, and turned up with ermine 
richly powdered. 

Fig.l. TheOrh, Mound,or which 
was put into his MajesU’s hand immedi¬ 
ately before his being crowned, and which 
he bore in his left hand upon his return in 
Westminster Hall, is a ball of gold of six 
inches diameter, encompassed with a band 
of the same, embellished with roses of 
diamonds encircliugother precious stones, 
and edged about with pearl. On the top 
is a very large amethyst, of a violet or 
purple colour, near an inch and a half in 
height, of an oval form ; and which, being 
encompassed with four silver wires, be¬ 
comes the pedestal of a splendid cross of 
gold of three inches and a quarter in 
height, and three inches in breadth, set 
very close with diamonds, having, in the 
middle, a sapphire on one side and an 
emerald on the other. It is also embel¬ 
lished with four large pearls in the angles 
of the cross, near the 'centre, and three 
more at the ends of it. The whole height 
of the orb and cross is eleven inches. 

Fig. 8. The King's Coronation Ring^ 
which is of plain gold with a large table 
ruby violet, on which is a plain cross, 
or Cross of St. George, is beautifully 
enchased. 
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Fig. 9. The Queen's Coronation Ring 
is likewise gold, with a large table ruby 
set therein, and sixteen other small 
rubies set round about the ring, of which 
those next to the setting arc the largest, 
the rest diminishing in proportion. 

Fig. 10. St. Edward's Staff, in length 
four feet eleven inches and a half, is a 
staff or sceptre of gold, having a foot of 
steel, about four inches and a quarter in 
length, with a mound and cross at the 
top: the ornaments are also of gold, and 
the diameter of it is upwards of three 
quarters of an inch. 

Fig. 11 . The Queen's Ivory Rod is a 
sceptre of white ivory. In length three feet 
one inch and a half; the pomcl and orna¬ 
ments are of gold, as is also the mound 
and cross at the top; but the dove on the 
top of the cross is enamelled with white; 
the circumference at the lower part is 
about two inches, and at the top about 
an inch and a half. 

Fig. 12 . The Queen's Sceptre with the 
Cross, is also of gold, adorned with dia¬ 
monds and other valuable jewels, being 
in length two feet ten inches, with a 
mound and cross at the top, issuing out 
of a fleur-de-lis; it is like the King’s in its 
emb''llishments, only smaller, not wreath¬ 
ed, < or altogether so thick. 

Fig. 15. The King's Sceptre with the 
Cross, or Sceptre Royal, is likewise of 
gold, the handle plain, and the upper part 
wreathed; it is in length two feet nine 
inches and a quarter, and is of the same 
thickness as the former. The pomel at 
the lower part is enriched with rubies, 
emeralds, and small diamonds; and the 
space of five inches and a half in length, 
aWve the handle, is elegantly embossed 
and embellished with similar precious 
stones. The top rises into ^fleur-de-lis, 
with six leaves, of which three arc upright, 
and the other three hanging down, all en¬ 
riched with precious stones. Out of the 
fleur-de-lis issues a mound made of an 
amethyst, set round with table diamonds, 
and upon the mound a cross, wholly 


covered with precious stones, and a large 
table diamond in the centre. 

Fig. 14. The Kin^s Sceptre with the 
Dove, is a sceptre of gold in length three 
feet seven incites, three inches in circum¬ 
ference at the handle, and two inches and 
a quarter round at the top. The pomel is 
decorated with a circle or fillet of table 
diamonds, and in several places with pre¬ 
cious stones of all sorts, and the mound 
at the top is embellished with a band or 
fillet of rose diamonds. Upon the mound 
is a small Jerusalem Cross, whereon is 
fixed a dove with wings expanded, as the 
emblem of mercy. 

F^. 15. The Sword of Justice of the 
Temporality, or Third Sword, is sharp 
pointed; the length of the handle is four 
inches, the pomel an inch and three quar¬ 
ters, and the cross seven inches and a 
half: the scabbard, in all respects, is like 
that described in fig. 17. 

Fig. 16 . The Sword of Spiritual Justice, 
or, as it is commonly called, the Second 
Sword, is pointed, but somewhat obtuse. 
The length of the blade is forty inches, the 
breadth an inch and a half; the handle, 
as before (covered with gold wire) is four 
inches long, and the pomcl an inch and, 
three quarters deep. The length of the 
cross is almost eight inches, which is plain 
steel gilt, us before; and the scabbard in 
all respects is similar to that described in 
fig. 17. 

Fig, 17. Curtana, orthe pointless Sword, 
representing the Sword of Mercy, 
is the principal in dignity of the three 
swords which arc borne nuked before the 
King at the Coronation. It is a broad 
bright Sword, of which the length of the 
blade is thirty-two inches, the brcadtii 
almost two inches; the handle, which is 
covered with fine gold wire, is four inches 
long, and the pomcl an inch and three 
quarters, which, with the cross, is plain 
steel gilt; the length of the cross is almost 
eight inches. The scabbard belonging to 
it is covered with a rich brocaded cloth 
of tissue, with gilt ornaments. 


THE BANNER OF THE CRUSADERS. 

BY G. R. CARTER, ESQ. 

Beneath thy gorgeous wings the hearts _ of fire 
Felt the rich hopes that Victory could inspire; 
And helmed men were scatter’d 'o*er the turf. 

As stormy billows swell their foaming surf; 
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Beneath thy wings the sparkling lances gave 
Their sunny light to cheer the languid brave. 

And many an eye pursued thee in the gloom, 

To catch the gleam of thy triumphal plume! 

And when the trumpet’s call, at midnight deep. 
Aroused the (.Christian heroes from their slcej), 

And seem’d a prophet-voicc, with tone divine, 
Invoking thorn to win the Martyr’s Shrine; 

The sacred flity, rearing to their view 
Its towery pride amid the skies of blue. 

Imparted to their visionary trance 
Some beautiful illusion of romance. 

With thee they braved the desert and the sea, 

(Ir pined and lanquish’d in captivity; 

And man) a tomb is liaunted by the rose, 

Where Truth and \'{ilour found their last repose. 
Oh! could wc, with a seraph’s harp divine, 

Recall the brave that sleep in Palestine, 

Their worth, tlicir fame, would far more glorious be 
Than all the treasures sacrificed with thee! 

Where’er thy symbol rear’d its snowy crest. 
Desponding thoughts assail’d the Moslem’s breast; 
On Oarmel’s palmy brow, on Zion’s shrine, 

Thy pinions fioated like a holy sign; 

And, iis the trumpet peal’d its thrilling souiit^, 

And battle’s awful onset shook the ground. 

The Crescent waned befi)re thy sparkling light. 

And left thee throned in triumph o’er the fight! 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A VISIT TO PARIS IN 1802. 

liY AMKLI\ OFIK. 

(Cotiiinttcd from p. 251.) 

BOBESPIKnaE AND ms HOUSE. 

Thebe was another dwelling which 
we were desirous to see, that of Robes¬ 
pierre; and having often beheld the 
places where he had harangued, triumph¬ 
ed, and willed the death of the royal, 
the righteous, and the patriotic, and hatl 
at length met the punishment (iuc to his 
crimes, we wont one day to gaze on the 
house where the relentless dictator had 
lived. The sight of it added to the 
wonder which his strange dominion hud 
always excited in me. 

It was an undoubted fact that Robes¬ 
pierre possessed absolute sway during 
months, nay years 1 and as it is usual for 
sovereign power to exhibit itself in some 
external pomp, I expected to see in his 
house sonic marks of its having been the 
iThidencc of the French dictator. But, 


on the contrary, I saw a small shabby 
house, of only two stories high; the door 
appearing to open into a sort of kitchen 
or parlour, like the houses of little 
tradesmen in England: therefore, how¬ 
ever he might deviate from republican 
principles, he did not in his dwelling 
deviate from republican simplicity. Still, 
the means by which he first acquired 
power, and was so long enabled to keep 
it, must ever, in some measure, remain a 
mystery. 

It is easy to trace and understand the 
progress to the imperial purple of a man 
like Napoleon—a man of personal dar¬ 
ing, and of superior abilities both in the 
field and the cabinet; and who, though 
he conquered chiefly for himself con¬ 
ferred at the same time power and glory 
on the nation for which ne fought. 

But Robespierre had no perBonal 
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courage; for his cruelly was by every 
one imputed to his welUknown cowardice, 
and even suicide, from his constitutional 
timidity, he attempted in vain. Nor was 
he endowed with any great ability; in 
demagogue eloquence he was surpassed by 
many. What then was the secret of his 
power? Was it in the fear which he so 
generally excited? Perhaps it was; but 
then the question, how he was able to 
excite that fear, remains unanswered; 
and may be ranked amongst other occult 
causes, of which we are permitted to 
know only their eflects. 

Still, Mignet’s manner of accounting 
for his extraordinary influence, in his 
excellent work on the French revolution, 
is, in my opinion, so satisfactory, as far 
as it goes, that I shall venture to give a 
free translation of it. 

“This man,’* he says, “whose talents 
were extraordinary, attd of whom vanity 
was the characteristic, was chiefly in¬ 
debted for his success to the infeiiority of 
his appearance, and his seeming to he 
amongst the last, not the first (a great 
advantage in a revolution^; and he owed 
to that ardent self-Io\c which made him 
dr-ire to oiitain the first rank, his power 
to acquire it, and to dare evert/ thing in 
order to keep it when gained. 

“ Robespierre had qualifications for 
the part of a tyrant. A soul and a mind 
any thing hut great, it is true, but stdl not 
common. The advantage also of having 
but" one passion, the externals of pa¬ 
triotism, a well-deserved repntiition for 
incorruptible integrity, au aU'.tere life, 
and no aversion for shedding blood. 
He was a convincing proof, that, in the 
time of civil troubles, it is not by bis 
understanding that any one makes bis 
fortune, but by his conduct; and that the 
mediocrity whicli perseveres, is more 
powerful than the genius which occa¬ 
sionally desists,” A lesson for us all! 
for, whatever he our undertakings, 
whether they be for our own benefit, or 
for the spiritual and temporal interests 
of mankind, the great means of success, 
under the divine blessing, is perseverance. 
He adds, that Robespierre had also the 
support of an immense and fanatical 
sect, of which he had assumed the direc¬ 
tion and had maintained the principles 
ever since the end of the Constituent 
Assembly. This sect originated in the 
eighteenth century, of which it repre¬ 
sented certain opinionsi, ,ln politics, its 


symbol was the absolute sovereignty of 
Rousseau’s Contrat Social; and its belief, 
the deism of the profession of faith of 
the Savoyard curate. This sect succeeiled 
in realising both for a short time,— in the 
ennstitmion of 179-“, and iu the worship 
of the Supreme Being. 

“ In the dilferent epochs of the revolu¬ 
tion there have been more systems and 
fanaticism than has been generally be¬ 
lieved.” 

Blit whatever was the cause of Robes¬ 
pierre’s forbearing to evince his con 
scions domiuiou by aught of external 
state, the following anecdote, tboauthen- 
ticily of whicli, I can vouch for, is a proof 
that he had all the insolence, if he had 
not the appearance, of power. 

When he was in the height of his 
sovereign sway, some American citizens 
were deputed by tliclr government to 
wait on him on some particular business; 
one of tliem was a member at that time 
of the yociefy of Friends; and he reljitcs, 
that when they called at the house of 
Robespierre, near the RncSt. nonurd(the 
same which I saw) they were told he was 
not at home; but they were permitted 
to await his return, and they remained 
in the front apartment. At length Robes¬ 
pierre appeared; and when he had de- 
inaiuled their business, he desired them 
to wait a few minutes and he would 
speak to them, and then entered the 
next room, v\hcrc his hair-dresser 
awaited him ; for in his dress he was, to 
use an old English teiin, a fop, and wore 
pow’dcr and a (picuc. 

In a few minutes the deputies were 
summoned to their conference: and 
while the dictator sat, the deputies stood; 
and the insolent Robespierre, “ decked 
in a little brief authority,” desired the 
luiir-dresser to resume his powder-puft‘, 
the poor Americans being covered with 
the clouds tliat proceeded from it, and 
their breath almost taken away. 

So much fur the insolence of this 
petty but formidable tyrant; whose then 
impending fate might have served as a 
beneficial warning to future tyrants, 
stamped as this event was by a circum¬ 
stance of peculiar horror. Thousands 
and thousands of his fellow-citizens raised 
the shout of joy while the axe was 
descending, and then they joined in a 
universal clapping of hands when the axe 
had fallen, and when the soul of a guilty 
rellow-ercaiurc was gone to receive the 
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punishment of his crimes at the bar of 
the most nwful of tribunals, and from the 
lips of the most just of Judges. 

VERSAltLES. 

Versailles had so long been identified 
in my mind with all that was splendid, 
interesting, and affecting, in the pages of 
French history or biography, from the 
reign of Louis XV. to the reign of terror, 
that I was very impatient to visit it; and 
I was greatly rejoiced when the day came 
for our going thither, though my pleasure 
was damped by the refusal of my husband 
to give up one morning at the Louvre, 
even for Versailles. 

When the palace burst on our view 
in all its massy wide spreading magni¬ 
ficence, how greatly did it surpass my 
highest expectations ! It looked, indeed, 
like the abode of a great monarch ! and 
even its comparative stillness and deso¬ 
lation seemed to add to its grandeur! 
Eagerly did we enquire for a guide 
through its lonely apartments, and eagerly 
did we listen to the talc which he had to 
tell I There was the balcony whore the 

ueen held up her trembling child to the 

eputation of women from La Haile, and 
hade him, as he clasped his little hands, 
cry “ Graces pour maman ! ” (mercy for 
mamma!) while “Give us bread 1 give us 
bread! ” was the loud and terrible reply. 
There, too, was the door through which 
Marie-Antoincttc had so narrowly escaped 
with life, when some of the infuriated 
mob found means to enter the palace in 
the early morning, and where the garde 
du corps who informed her of her danger 
voluntarily lost his life in defending the 
entrance, while his royal mistress took 
refuge in the apartment of the king ! It 
was striking to remark that the narrator 
lowered his voice, as if afraid of being 
overheard while he described to us the 
horrors of that fearful scene! It was to 
the same balcony that the brave and pa¬ 
triotic Lafayette conducted the queen, 
in order to endeavour to reconcile her 
to the people. On hearing of the un¬ 
expected tumult, he mounted his horse, 
galloped to the scene of action, accom¬ 
panied b;y some of the French guards, and 
having dispersed the assailants, and saved 
the lives of the perishing gardes du corps, 
he rushed to the palace! 

Yes, it was there that they appeared 
together; while,to make the tumultuous 
crowd understand his wishes by a sign, 


and to conquer their animosities and re¬ 
awaken their enthusiasm, he kissed the 
queen’s trembling band with marks of 
profound respect, the crowd responding 
by the loudest acclamations ! 

But a different train of thoughts, feel¬ 
ings, and recollections was awakened in 
me, when I found myself treading in those 
places which the pious, the great, the 
good, the talented and the brave of for¬ 
mer days had once so often trodden, and 
in that gallery, with its wall of glass, the 
mirror of which had so often reflected 
the lovely forms of a Sdvign^, a Grignan, 
a Maintenon,aMontespan,and aValliere; 
and also the majestic form of him, the 
mighty despot, on whom all eyes were 
turned, and on whose faintest smile 
and most insignifleant word, beauties, 
wits, churchmen, ministers and wamors 
hung with a never-failing and almost 
breathless attention! 

Yet while I looked from this gallery 
on the monotonous garden below, stretch¬ 
ing in formal lines, and fatiguing the eye 
even unto pain, by a succession of statues 
whose dazzling whiteness was then un¬ 
relieved by one blade of refreshing green, 
(for all the verdure was burned up and 
converted into a dusty tint of barren 
brown,)I could not but pity those votaries 
of ambition, and those frequenters of a 
dull court, who passed so large a portion 
of their days in the unvaried grandeur 
of the palace and garden of Versailles. 

I felt as if such emiui and disgust 
would have came over me, if I had been 
forced to dwell there; that I should have 
almost longed to die, rather than continue 
to bear the chains of such wearisome 
sameness — a sameness unrelieved by 
any beauty of prospect in the foreground 
or the distance 1 The erection of Ver¬ 
sailles, and the creation of its grounds 
and gardens, were certainly one of the 
most striking proofs of the love of power 
of Louis XIV.: he had been led by his 
victories and his flatterers to believe him¬ 
self almost omnipotent; and, not con¬ 
tented with having conquered his ene¬ 
mies, he resolved to endeavour to conquer 
Nature herself, and lo I on the flat un¬ 
lovely ground of Versailles arose at his 
bidding the palace of lofty diinenuon 
and noble magnificence; while the seem¬ 
ingly barren sand around became clothed 
in trees and verdure; and, as Nature had 
denied the soil sufficient springs for the 
daily purposes of life, water was brought. 
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at a ruinous expense to the nation^ from 
the distant village of Marley; and when 
the creation of bis presumptuous will was 
completed, this Herod ot later times — 
this murderer of the innocent Huguenots 
— rejoiced to behold the victory of art 
oyer nature, and exulted in this proof of 
his absolute dominion ! Out though no 
such disease was sent to visit, immediately, 
the presumption of this Christian prince, 
as awaited on that of the Tetrarch of 
Judea; still, in his latter days he was 
taught to know, by many an awful visit¬ 
ation, of a diiierent kind, and mure pain¬ 
ful to bear, because they were of longer 
duration, the hcartlessness of his enjoy¬ 
ments, and the utter worthlessness of 
every pursuit that has not the welfare of 
one’s fellow-creatures for its object, and 
the favour of Heaven for its aim and 
end ! 

There was, over the whole of Versailles, 
such an ap])earance of destruction and 
desolation, that, though I was greatly in¬ 
terested in being there, and held, in fancy, 
n sort of conscious communion with its 
mighty dead of ancient days, and its in¬ 
jured dead of modern times, I felt that 
1 breathed more freely when I left this 


unblessed domain; and though the influx 
of strangers, and other circumstances^ 
had, no doubt, restored a degree of life 
to it, I was forcibly reminded of the fol¬ 
lowing sketch of Versailles, written a few 
years after the Revolution, by a distin¬ 
guished female writer *: — 

“ How silent is now Versailles! The 
solitary foot that mounts the sumptuous 
staircase rests on each landing-place, 
whilst the eye traverses the void, almost 
expecting to see the strong images of 
fancy burst into life 1 The train of the 
Louises, like the posterity of the Ban- 
quos, pass in solemn sadness, pointing 
at the nothingness of grandeur fading 
away on the cold canvass which covers 
the nakedness of the spacious walls; 
while the gloominess of tlie atmosphere 
gives a deeper shade to the gigantic 
figures that seem to be sinking in the 
embrace of death. The very air is dull, 
seeming to clog the breath, and the wast¬ 
ing dampness of destruction seems to be 
stealing into the vast pile on every «de. 

Lo ! this was the palace of the Great 
King!;" 

(7'o be continued.) 


MAROUF AND HIS CAPRICIOUS WIFE. 

FROSl THE UNPUBLISHED TALES OK “ THE ARABIAN NIGHTS.” 


(Conimued from p. 258.) 

The next morning, the king, who was 
impatient to converse with his daughter, 
summoned her into the hall, where he 


was giving audience to his vizier. The 
princess seated herself, as before, on a 
rich sofa, before which a curtain was ex¬ 
tended ; and the king thus commenced: 
— « Well, my daugher, what hast thou 
learnt ? ” 

“ May heaven confound your majesty’s 
vizier," began the princess, *‘ and render 
his visage as black as a coal! ” 

“ How now?” rejoined the sultan; 
“ wherefore dost thou revile in this fa¬ 
shion, princess?” 

‘‘ Because,” replied the lady, “ he has 
slandered ray innocent spouse to your 
majesty. Yesterday evening Marouf re¬ 
ceived a letter from the chief of the fifty 


mainelukcs who formed the guard of the 
long expected caravan. This letter an¬ 
nounced that the caravan had been beset 
by a horde of Arabs, who, although re¬ 
pulsed, had slain fifteen of the mamelukes, 
and carried off two hundred bales of mer¬ 
chandise, besides retarding the whole 
concern. My husband, when he heard 
of this disaster, was resolved to return 
with the messenger, and comfort and re¬ 
assure his people, and bring the caravan 
safely into the city under the valiant 
protection of bis own arm, in order to 
defeat the slanderous insinuations of yonr 
vizier, on whose bead I earnestly invoke 
the vengeance of Allah and his prophet; 
since if I lose my dearly beloved spouse, 
his evil suggestions may l>e thanked.” 

Upon this the sultan flew into a violent 


See Historical and Moral View of the Revolution, by Mary Wolstonecroft. 
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fury, ami joined the princess in reviling 
the poor vizier; who, trembling for his 
head, was forced to hear all in silence. 

Meantime Marouf travelled onwards, 
he knew not whither, through the desert, 
sighing and weejniig at the thoughts of a 
long separation from his dear princess, 
and at the same time expressing his grief 
in inipruinptu verses. About the middle 
of the day, after many hours’ hard riding, 
he found himself in a cultivated part of 
the country, and near a small village. At 
a little distnacc ho perceived a. fellah* 
guiding a jdongh drawn by oxen. Ma- 
roiif, who was faint with hunger, ap¬ 
proached the man in hopes of obtaining 
some refroshniciit. 

“ Yon are one of the siiltnn’s mame- 
hikcs,” saitl tlie villager, “ and you are 
welcome.” 

“ Wilt thou give me wherewithal to 
satisfy my hunger?” asked Maronf. 

“ Onr village is poor, and of no great 
extent,” saiil the fellah; “ but I will 
basten bef<)re, and obtain for thee the best 
that it produces.” 

With these words he left hisjtlough 
and oxen, and hurried forward to search 
for provisions. 

Left to Ins own reflections, “ Tliis good 
man,” said Maronf, “ has quitted his la¬ 
bour to oblige me; 1 ought at least to 
continue it for him, th.it lie may not on 
iny account lose any time.” 

Scarcely had Marouf ploughed a fur¬ 
row, before the ploughshare struck against 
something bard in the ground, and, while 
endeavouring to disengage it, he dis¬ 
covered n large ring of iron fixed in a 
marble slab. Marouf’s curiosity was 
strongly excited. He pulled the ring with 
all his strength, and raised up the tablet, 
which turned on a hinge. A few steps 
were then discovered, which having de¬ 
scended, Marouf entered a subterraneous 
cavern about the size of a bath, and 
heaped on all sides with gold, emeralds, 
rubies, and a multitude of precious stones, 
beyond all price. This place led to other 
chambers containing vast riches, and the 
suite terminated in an apartment in which 
was nothing more than a coffer of crys¬ 
tal, enclosing a little box made of one 
entire diamond. Curious to know the 
contents, Marouf opened the box, and 
discovered a gold ring, quite plain, saving 


that around it some mysterious talisnianic 
characters were engraved. As Marouf 
was fitting this ring on his finger, he 
suddenly heard a voice at his car exclaitn- 
ing — 

“ Wlu't wonldst thou — wl,at wouldst 
thou, master? ” — and Marouf beheld at 
his side a hideous apparition, with a most 
extraordinary countenance, who conti¬ 
nued to address him in these words: —- 
“ Wliat arc thy commands? — speak, 
ordain, I obey tiiec. V\ hat land shall I 
cover witii flowers ? — what kingdom 
shall I ravage ? — what army shall I cut 
to pieces?—what king shall I slay? — 
what mountains shall I level with the 
valleys ? — what sea shall I lay dry ? 
Speak, ordain, I obey, f am thy slave, by 
permission of the Master of spirits, the 
Creator of day and night!” 

“■ Who art thou?” asked Marouf. 

“ I am,” replied the figure, “ u genius, 
the slave of this ring, and of the power¬ 
ful name thereon engraved. To the pos¬ 
sessor of this ring must 1 submit myself, 
and execute his commands. Nothing ex¬ 
ceeds my power; for I am a king among 
the genii, and command seventy-two 
tribes, each of which is composed of 
twelve thousand genii of my species, 
called aofoi. Each aoun has under his 
command one thousand isrits; every 
isrit, one thousand scheitam; and every 
scheitan, u thousand inferior genii: over 
all these I rule; but, mighty as 1 am, I 
submit to thee and this ring. I obey thee 
with all 1 possess, and am thy devoted 
slave. Ask ! command ! — I hear thee, 
and obey; with the rapidity of lightning 
I fulfil thy orders. When thou requirest 
my succour, be thou on land or on sea, 
rub this ring, invoke me by the power of 
the name engraved thereon, and thou shalt 
instantly behold me! ” 

“ But how am I to summon thee,” 
said Marouf, “ since 1 know not by what 
name to call thee ? ” 

“ My name is Abousaadet,” replied the 
genius; ** that is to say, the Father of 
Happiness.” 

” Weil, then, Abousaadet, iiow callest 
thou the place in which wc arc, and to 
whom does this treasure belong ? ” 

“ Master,” replied the genius, " the 
treasure is now thine, since thou wast 
ordained to discover it. This was for- 


Fellah, in Arabic, signifies, a peasant, fanner, or agriculturist. 
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mcply the treasure-house of Sclieddad*, 
son of Aad, who built the celebrated city 
of Ireni Zatolamcd; I was once bis slave, 
and am now the slave of him who owns 
that ring.” 

“ Canst thou transport to the surface 
of the earth those hidden treasures ? ” 
asketl Marouf. 

“ Nothing is more easy,” replied the 
genius. 

At the same instant, the floor of the 
cave opened, and two young boys of 
great beauty appeared, bearing on their 
beads baskets of gold, which they pro¬ 
ceeded to fill with the precious stones 
that lay scattered around. 

“ Can you procure mules and coffers 
to transport this treasure ? ” said Marouf. 

“ Nothing is more easy,” replied the 
courteous genius; and uttering a loud 
cry, he summoned all his children, who 
were as beautiful as the first two. At 
the command of their father, some of 
these transformed themselves into mules, 
some into mule drivers, and others into 
mamelukes, mounted on superb horses, 
to guard the caravan. Three hundred 
mules were soon laden with cases, con¬ 
taining the most precious gems and pure 
g0i> . 

Marouf then commanded ins new 
slaves to pitch tents and form a camp, to 
raise him a pavilion, and serve up a re¬ 
past. At this instant the fellah arrived 
with a dish of lentils, some black bread, 
and a bag of barley. When he saw the 
camp and the pavilion, and the crowd of 
mamelukes and mules, he imagined the 
sultan had arrived, of whom Marouf had 
been the aeaH^-coMwr. “ Holy Prophet 1” 
said he to himself, “ wherefore did I not 
kill and cook my two hens ? the sultan 
will cut off my head in return for this 
sorry fare! ” 

Marouf having perceived him, ordered 
one of the mamelukes to desire his pre¬ 
sence in the pavilion. 

“ What hast thou got there?” asked 
he. 


” Your dinner and that of your horse,*' 
replied the villager: “ but, I pray you, 
pardon me: had 1 known that the sultan 
would have halted here, 1 would have 
killed two hens w'hicli 1 have at home, 
and stewed them in butter.” 

“ Set down your lentils,” replied Ma¬ 
rouf: “ I am so hungry, that I shall eat 
them with pleasure. The sultan is not 
here; l)ut I am his relation. You treated 
me well, though you knew me not; there¬ 
fore I shall not forget to be grateful." 

Marouf made his dinner of the humble 
plate of lentils, notwithstanding that the 
genii, to tempt his appetite, served up the 
most delicious meats, of such rich flavour 
and perfume that the fellah stood amazed 
at tiic sight. As soon as Marouf had 
devoured the last lentil with much ap¬ 
pearance of appetite, he heaped the plate 
with gold and precious stones, and re¬ 
turned it to the astonished fellah, who 
declared that he was enriched for life. 
The fellah then returned to the village 
with his plough and oxen, fully convinced 
that his guest was the son of the sultan. 

Marouf spent the night in feasting and 
in beholding the dances of the daughters 
of the genius, who were summoned to 
amuse him. Towards morning, a great 
tumult was heard, and a cloud of dust 
was seen approaching. Presently a ca¬ 
ravan of seven hundred mules drew near, 
with their proper attendants, headed by 
Abousaadet himself, the chief of the genii. 
Ill front of the caravan was borne a mag¬ 
nificent litter, enriched with gold and 
precious stones. The genius alighted, 
and kissed the earth before the feet of 
Marouf, saying — 

“ Master, not only thy orders but thy 
wishes are obeyed; behold a caravan, 
such as thou didst announce to thy father- 
in-law the sultan. In this litter is a 
bogdja t, formed of the most rare bro¬ 
cades, and costly shawls: mount your 
litter, and give me fresh orders.” 

“ Assume a human form,” said Ma¬ 
rouf, and precede the caravan with this 


* This Scheddad is a celebrated pemonage in Oriental tradition. By some he is con¬ 
sidered the same as Nimrod; by others his grandson. In his pride he declared that the 
beautiful gardens of his city (Irem Zatolamed) should resemble, and even rival, those of 
Paradise. 'Hiat city was in an oasis in .Arabia Petraea; and the proud monarch marching 
from it with his army, was so bewildered by the vengeance of Allah, that be could never find 
it again. He is supposed to this day to wander in the desert, in hopeless search of his city; 
his life, like that of die wandering Jew, being prolonged as a punishment for his impiety. 

t Bog^a, a paqiict; derived from the Indian pouc^a, an offering of flowers, from the 
flowers wrought on the rich shawls that form the envelope of these paquets. 
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letter, which I have written to my father- 
in-law, the sultan of Suhatan.” 

The genius took the letter, and in an 
instant arrived at the palace, just as the 
sultan was saying to his vizier— 

“ Vizier, I am greatly perplexed in re¬ 
gard to my son-in-law; I have my fears 
that he has fallen into the hands of the 
Arabs of the desert, who will kill him, 
and plunder his caravan. Would that I 
knew his fate, for my daughter weeps 
night and day fbr his absence !'* 

“ May Allah dispel the error that clouds 
the reason of your majesty and ot the 
princess!” replied the vizier; “by the 
sacred life of my sultan, this man is no 
other than a villanous adventurer, who 
has now fled through fear of discovery.” 

At that instant the genius, disguised as 
a messenger, entered, craved an audience 
of the sultan, and, being admitted, pros¬ 
trated himself before him. 

“ Whence come you?” demanded the 
sultan. 

“■ From your son-in-law, sire,” re|)licd 
the genius; “ he draws near the city at 
the head of his grand caravan, .and has 
despatched me with this letter to an¬ 
nounce his arrival,” 

“ May Allah confound ihy beard, 
traitor that thou art!” cried the sultan, 
turning fiercely to his vizier; " art thon 
at last convinced, wretch, of the grandeur 
of my son-in-law ?” 

Without answering a word, the vizier 
threw himself on his knees. The sultan 
issued his commands for the illumination 
of the town, and went himself to the 
haram, to announce to his daughter the 
return of her husband. Nothing could 
exceed the astonishment of the princess, 
who W'as, nevertheless, convinced that 
Marouf’s message was only some new 
wile to amuse her father, as her husband 
had confessed to her the whole truth. 
Yet when Marouf appeared, even her 
surprise was surpassed by that of the 
merchant Ali of Cairo, who had intro¬ 
duced his friend to the other merchants 
of the town, and had procured him such 
great credit, Ali fully believed that his 
present prosperity was some trick, con¬ 
trived by the princess, to save her hus¬ 
band from the vengeance of the sultan. 
Be that as it might, the good merchant 
felt sincere joy, and offered up a thousand 
vows for the happiness of his old friend. 
Amidst all these conjectures, Marouf, 
clothed in magnificent brocades and 


shawls, and accompanied by a retinue a 
thousand times more brilliant than that 
of the sultan, descended from the litter. 
All the grandees of the court pressed 
forward to welcome him; the merchants 

E irostrated themselves before the son-in- 
aw of the sultan; and Ali of Cairo, ap¬ 
proaching nearer than the rest, whispered 
in his ear, ” Welcome, happy rogue and 
must expert of all cheats! ” 

At this greeting, Marouf, despite of the 
solemnity of the occasion, burst into a 
fit of loud lauglucr. Arrived at the pa¬ 
lace, he was, by the sultan’s orders, 
seated on a lofty throne, whence he gave 
directions that several coffers full of gold 
should lie transported into the royal 
treasury, likewise bales of the most 
costly silks, and heaps of pearls and pre¬ 
cious stones. He ordered many rich 
bogdjas to be opened, and shawls and 
rich strings of pearl to be distributed to 
the ladies of the haram. He then gave 
largesses to all the members of the divan, 
to the merchants of the city, to the sol¬ 
diers, besides plentiful alms to the poor. 
To his father-in-law he presented eme¬ 
ralds, pearls, and rubies by handfuls, 
without counting them, till the sultan 
exclaimed, “ Enough, enough, my son, I 
shall impoverish you! ” 

“ Fear not,” replied MiU'ouf, “ I have 
an inexhaustible store.” 

None could now accuse Marouf of 
boasting; for his treasures seemed even 
to exceed his own account of them. 

Meantime the grand treasurer came to 
announce to the snltan that the treasury 
was quite full, and that another place 
must be found for the precious objects 
consigned to his charge. The sultan was 
astonished not more at the liberality than 
at the riches of his son-in-law ; but the 
amazement of the princess was unbound¬ 
ed. She met her husband with joy, and 
having embraced him and kissed his 
hands, said, with a smiling countenance, 

“ You have amused yourself, ray lord, at 
my expense by your tale of poverty; you . 
wished, doubtless, to put my affection to 
the proof. Thank heaven, you are hap¬ 
pily restored to me; for,whether rich or 
poor, you are not the less dear; I love 
yourself, and not your wealth.” 

Marouf then entered into his own 
apartment, where, being alone, he sum¬ 
moned the genius, and demanded of him 
a magnificent habit for his wife, and a 
nccklue of forty pearls ns large as ^gs. 
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When she saw herselF possessed of these 
treasures, the princess expressed the most 
extravagant delight. In addition to the 
necklace, there were bracelets and khal- 
khaU*, composed of pearls and diamonds, 
of prodigious size. 

The sultan knew not how to account 
for this unhcardUof prodigality, and at 
length consulted his vizier on the sub¬ 
ject. 

“ It is evident,” said the vizier, “ that 
this man is no merchant; for his treasures 
surpass those of the most mighty nion- 
arciis. Meantime these riches, and the 
prodigal spirit with which they are dis¬ 
tributed, may be dangerous to your 
government: if I might advise, your 
highness would do well to learn the 
source of this immense wealth.” 

“ How is that to be accomplished ? ” 
demanded the sultan. 

*'• Invite Marouf to a banquet; he is of 
a guy and joyous turn; ply him with 
wine, and then question him concerning 
his treasures.” 

“ You advise me well,” replied the 
sultan; 1 will implicitly follow your 

counsel.” 

The next morning, as the sultan was 
on his way to the divan, the grooms who 
had the care of his stables met him with 
alamn'-l countenances, and informed him 
that the seven hundred mules and the 
three hundred horses of the grand cara¬ 
van had suddenly disappeared. The sul¬ 
tan, who had never doubted but that the 
mules and mamelukes were exactly what 
they seemed, flew into a violent fit of 
wrath. “ Dogs ! ” exclaimed he, “ seven 
hundred mules and five hundre*.! mame- 
liikes gone? and none amongst you saw 
their departure? Carry this news in¬ 
stantly to their master; he is yet in his 
harem,” 

Marouf made his appearance still in 
his night array. “ For what reason,” 
asked he discontentedly, am I disturbed 
thus early in the morning ? ” 

The grooms acquainted him with the 
disappearance of tne slaves and nuiles. 
“ Is that all? ” cxclairaedMarouf angrily : 

if they are gone, 1 have more at com¬ 
mand. Do not again interrupt my repose 
for such trifles.” 

After the sultan and bis vizier had 
mutually expressed their astonishment at 
Marours iodiflerence to this loss, they 


invited him for that evening to a banquet. 
Marouf was punctual to the hour. The 
sultan took care to urge him to drink 
more than usual; and observing that the 
reason of his son-in-law was troubled, 
thus addressed him: — 

” Marouf, I never saw a merchant 
equal to you in riches; you have a retinue 
like that of a king. I pray you to reveal 
to me the mystery of your birth and rank, 
that I may render you the honours you 
deserve. Besides, the recital of your ad¬ 
ventures must be most amusing.” 

Marouf, who dearly loved to hear him¬ 
self tiilk, and whose loi^uacity w'as more¬ 
over Biiinulated by wine, immediately 
related to the sultan all the events of Ins 
past life. 

“ I conjure thee, my son,” said the 
sultan, “ to gratify iny curiosity by show¬ 
ing me this ring of wonderful power.” 

Unconscious of his actions, Marouf 
drew the ring from his finger, and gave it 
to the vizier, in order to lay it at the 
sultan’s feet; but as soon ns the vizier 
touched the magic circlet, he rubbed it, 
and summoned the genius in the manner 
directed by Marouf. 

Speak 1 ” cried the genius, who ap¬ 
peared on the instant; “ speak — com¬ 
mand 1 I hear and I obey. I am thy 
slave to fulhl all thy behests.” 

‘‘ I command thee,” said the vfzier, 
" to seize that miserable Marouf; carry 
him to some desert, and there leave him 
to perish with hunger and thirst.” 

The genius immediately laid bands on 
his former master, and flew with him high 
into the air. Midway between heaven 
and earth the unlucky Marouf recovered 
his reason. “ Whither art thou conduct¬ 
ing me, Abousandet ?” asked he of the 
Father of Happiness. 

I am looking about,” replied the 
genius, “ for a frightful desert whereon 
to leave thee, in order that thou mayst 
perish with hunger. Were I free to 
choose, 1 would fly even to the moon, 
and precipitate thee on the earth, that 
thy body might be broken in a thousand 
pieces by the fall. Thou hast merited 
such a punishment for the senseless action 
thou hast performed, in abandoning the 
talisman that rendered me thy slave; but 
the fear of God and the power of the 
ring force me to obey the orders of my 
new roaster.” With these words the 


* Ankle bracelets. 
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j;enius deposited Marouf in a frightful 
desert. 

Whilst this transaction was taking 
place, the vizier thus addressed the stiU 
tan;—“ Sire, have I not spoken truth in 
regard to that impostor? Have not his 
own words confirmed my prediction ?” 

“ Thou art in the right,” replied the 
sidtnn, “ and thou hast ever been a true 
and loyal subject: but give me the ring.” 

“ How! ” returned the vizier, “ give 
you the ring! Docs jour majesty take 
me for a madman ? It is now your turn 
to obey me; for, by the power of the 
ring, I have becomeyour master, and you 
shall immediately receive a proof that 1 
am so.” 

I nstantly sum moni ng the genius, “ Carry 
this wretch,” said he, '• to the deser; 
where you have left the dog Marouf.” 

The sultan, who had hitherto stood 
mute with astonishment at the treason of 
his vizier, now began to remonstrate with 
the genius. 

*” I know nothing of the matter,” re¬ 
plied the genius; “ I only execute the 
commands of my master ” 

He then deposited the sultan in the 
same place where he had left Marouf 
bewailing his bitter destiny. The sultan 
mingled liis tears with those of his son- 
in-law ; fpr no better prospect appeared 
before them than that of starvation. 

The vizier having summoned the divan, 
declared to them that the interests of 
religion and the state imperatively re¬ 
quired the exile of the sultan and his 
son-in-law, who was but an adventurer. 
He then commanded them to acknow¬ 
ledge him us sultan, by the power of his 
ring; at the same time intimating that 
he should transport all inalecontcnts to 
the desert, to keep company with their 
old master. Of course, tiic vizier was by 
general acclamation proclaimed sultan. 

The vizier’s next step was to insist on 
marrying the princess, of whom he had 
long been enamourod; the princess, how¬ 
ever, manifested the utmost horror at 
this union, and implored that the nup¬ 
tials might be delayed at least till her 
days of mourning had been accomplished; 
but the vizier was inexorable, and threat¬ 
ened to put her to death that very day, 
should she refuse compliance. The poor 
princess had thus no resource but in stra¬ 
tagem. Fortunately the excess of the 
vizier’s passion rendered it an easy mat¬ 
ter to delude him. Whilst he pleaded 


his cause' that evening at the banquet, 
the lady informed him that she had long 
secretly loved him, and that her present 
repugnance arose not from aversion, but 
from her drtad of the presence of a 
genius which, as she had hecn informed, 
he held captive in a ring: she then add¬ 
ed, that if he would consent to divest 
himself of this terrific companion, she 
would be his humble slave for life. De¬ 
ceived l>y her flattering words and tender 
glances, the vizier drew the ring from his 
linger, and flung it to a distance, at the 
same rime throwing himself at the feet of 
the princess. The latter raised him up, 
presented him with a lull cup of wine, 
which she had fii'st pressed to her own 
lips, and continued to carouse with him 
till his senses were utterly intoxicated; 
then springing to the ring, she summoned 
the genius, and bade him secure the trai¬ 
torous vizier, and restore her husband 
and father. 

Marouf and the sultan were transport¬ 
ed with joy at this sudden transition from 
the most deplorable condition to the ut¬ 
most felicity. The sultan’s first step was 
to send fur the head of the vizier, who so 
justly deserved bis fate; he then entreat¬ 
ed his daughter to confide to his keeping 
the magic ring, instead of restoring it to 
her husband. 

“ I shall give it neither to one nor 
the other,” replied the princess ; “ I in¬ 
tend to keep it in my own possession. 
Men that carouse over wine-cups ought 
never to be trusteil with unliinited power. 
My fidelity as a wife and daughter has 
been fully proved, and you may both fe- 
pose your safety in my hands.” 

After the execution of tiie vizier, the 
sultan deputed his son-in-law to fill the 
vacant post. For ten years Marouf en¬ 
joyed great happiness as the husband of 
the princess, and the vizier of the sultan. 
He also became the father of a beautiful 
boy, who was heir to the empire; but at 
the expiration of the period already men¬ 
tioned, his father-in-law died, and the 
princess ascended the throne. Marouf 
entirely loved his consort, whose pru¬ 
dence and high spirit were equalled only 
by her virtue and sweet temper; yet his 
felicity endured but fora short season; her 
reign had scarcely lasted a year, when she 
died of a violent fever, leaving the throne 
and ring to her husband, as guardian to 
her son. 

Marouf, though overcome with grief, 
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succeeded tranquilly to the throne. One 
nifiht, as he was retiring to rest, he found 
a hideous old woman, covered with rags, 
asleep in the royal couch. 

“ Mighty Allali,” cried MarouF, “ pro¬ 
tect me from the delusions of Satan 1 '* 

“‘There is no danger,” exclaimed a 
cracked voice; “ I am your legitimate 
spouse — Fatima al Ara.” 

“ Ah! ” cried Marouf, in consterna¬ 
tion : “ unhappy wretch, how earnest thou 
hither?” 

“ First tell me,” said she, “ where I 
am.” 


“ Thou art in the city of Khaitan, the 
capital of the kingdom of Sahatan, of 
which 1 am sultan. But when didst thou 
leave Cairo ? ” 

“ I have arrived here but this evening. 
After thy flight, the governor chastised 
me for my faults; and 1 then, but too 
late, repented of my misdeeds. During 
thy absence 1 have had no other resource 
than that of begging my bread in the 
streets; and for years i have led this 
miserable life. Yesterday 1 vainly soli¬ 
cited succour; I could not obtain the 
slightest alms, and retired into an old 
ruin, to vent my anguish in tears and 
lamentations. On a surlden appeared 
before me a being with a hideous aspect. 
* Woman,’ said the apparition, ‘ where- 
fee dost thou disturb my repose by thus 
weeping aloud ?’—‘ Because I am sepa- 
ran d from my husband,’ replied I, weep¬ 
ing still more bitterly, ‘ and I know nut 
where to find him.’ — ‘ How is thy hus- 
band named?’ — * Marouf.*—I know 
him,* cried the spectre; ‘ he is now a 
sultan. If thou wilt, I will convey thee 
to him.’ 

“ The genius then raised me in the air, 
and deposited me in this chamber. As 1 
was weary, I took possession of thy bed, 
to which, as I am thy legitimate atul faith¬ 
ful wife, thou knowest I have a right.” 

Marouf, who was cxceediugly fond of 
talking, and who of late had lost all those 
who formerly knew him, was overjoyed 
to find an auditor. He therefore, without 
the least reserve, related all his adven¬ 
tures, to Fatima the Capricious. 

“ All that has befallen thee is written 
in heaven,” rejoined Fatima; “ but I pray 
thee forget the past, and permit me to 
reside near thee, if I live only on the 
scraps titat fall from thy table.” 

Touched by these marks of humility 
and repentance, Marouf imagined that 


the heart and temper of his capricious 
wife were wholly changed. “ Remain 
here, if tboii wilt,” said he; “ but ranrk 
me—at the slightest indication of caprice, 

I will kill thee without mercy; I'swear it 
by the prophet. Think not to cite me 
before tribunals and cadis. Here 1 am 
sultan; every one fears me, and I fear 
none. Moreover, T have at my command 
a powerful genius, named Abousaaciet, 
who obeys me by means of this ring. Jf 
thou wilt return to Cairo, he shall build 
tlice a palace of white marble, hung 
throughout with tapestry of silk. Thou 
shaft nave twenty slaves at thy orders, a 
good tabic, and magnificent attire. Speak 
—dost thou prefer this station to remain¬ 
ing here as queen ?” 

Fatima kissed his hand, and declared 
that she would remain ; whereupon Ma¬ 
rouf, as a reward for her submission, 
proclaimed her queen. 

Nevertheless, Fatima was by no means 
changed: she became diuboliealiy jealous 
of two young sultanas with whom her 
husband passed most of his time, an;l in 
her own mind she formed the project of 
stealing Marouf’s ring, and seizing the 
reins of government. With this intent 
she stole one night into his apartment, 
currying a dagger in her hand. She was 
not aware that Marouf’s young son slept 
near his father. Observing the old woman 
pass through his chamber, with a lamp in 
one hand and a dagger in the other, the 
boy rose, and stealthily followed on her 
footsteps. The young prince always car¬ 
ried with him a little sabre. His father 
and the courtiers were accustomed to 
rally him on his warlike propensities, and 
to demand what enemies he intended to 
slay with such a toy. “ Those of my fa¬ 
ther,” the boy was wont to reply with 
much gravity. 

A mutual antipathy subsisted between 
this offspring of the late queen and Fatima 
the Capricious, and when the boy saw 
the latter creep through his apartment 
into his father’s chamber, he took his 
sabre and followed her, as before said. 

Fatima found her husband in a pro¬ 
found sleep. As she drew the ring mm 
his finger, he awoke, and uttered a cry of 
despair; but Fatima the Capricious had 
already possessed herself of the talisman, 
and was turning to quit the apartment, 
when the young prince slew her at' one 
blow. 

Marouf, who had just become ^fepslble 
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of his danger* expressed the most lively 
gratitude to his son for his assistance. 
After this happy release from his evil* 
minded wife, he lived many years in great 


happiness; and when death, that spares 
none, pot an end to his felicity, he left 
bis throne and ring to his son, w.ho proved 
a great and warlike prince. 


MUSINGS ON MONTE MARIO, NEAR ROME. 

Italy ! land of sunny skies. 

And nature in her richest dress. 

And gentle laughter-beaming eyes, 

And forms of fiiiry loveliness, 

Land! where proud genius fixed her throne. 

How is thy glory fallen, — gone! 

I stood on Mario’s rocky brow, 

And watched the sun’s receding ray. 

While Rome, the imperial, lay below. 

Bathed in the light of parting day ; 

Distant, it seemed a glittering gem. 

On nature’s emerald diadem. 

But where the mistress of the world, 

With eagles flashing in the sun. 

And nations from their splendour himled, 

And princes kneeling at her throne, 

And all the glory gathered there? — 

A lonely echo answers — “ Where ? ” 

Nay! here’s a bowl of purple wine, 

Fresh from Falernum’s sunny hill; 

And here the juice of Massic vine; 

The gem-wrought * goblet quickly fill! 

Evuhe! Evohel I’ll forget 
That e’er thy star of glory set! 

Lo! threading the voluptuous dance. 

While sound the lute and martial drum. 

With fitful step and joyous glance. 

The daughters of Italia come; 

Why then to mournful memory call 
Their fathers’ pride, — their fathers’ fall ? 

They’re happy; — I the bowl will quaff 
Of Massic wine;—away dull care! 

Hark! the light music of their laugh 
Floats on the pinions of the air 
In tremulous gladness;—but the bell 
Summons to vespers — lovely ones, farewell! 

London. Didymus Secundus. 


DECOURCY, A TALE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


It has been remarked with truth that 
a fe^le sovereign inflicts greater evils on 
bis people than the most ruthless tyrant. 


It would, perhaps, be a matter of little 
difficulty to prove that the besotted weak¬ 
ness of a Claudius was no less calamitous 


• PiKiilii Gemniaia. Vide Hor. Juv. passim. 
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to Rome then were the cruelties of b 
Nero. The despot took counsel of his 
own passions} ~ the driveller not only 
indulged bis own, but was enslaved by 
those of his advisers. 

The rebellion of the Duke of Mon¬ 
mouth, and the result of the fatal field 
of Sedgmoor, ere events so well known 
to the historical reader that we shall 
merely allude to them as forming the 
most remarkable occurrences of a period 
which constitutes the epoch of our nar¬ 
rative. Trusting to the zealous co-oper¬ 
ation, of his partizans, by whom he was 
idolized, the ill-fated Monmouth imagined 
that his name alone was a host,and raised 
the standard of revolt ere the nation was 
ripe for revolution. His rashness was 
that of a madman, — his fall, that of a 
traitor. Had he possessed but half the 
cautious policy which distinguished the 
Prince of Orange, William had, perhaps, 
been hut the Stadtholdcr of Holland. 

The last of the Stuarts might still have 
won the hearts of bis subjects. Moder¬ 
ation was bis policy — mercy might have 
saved the diadem to which the gem 
would at least have lent its lustre. But 
he to whom the destiny of a nation is 
confided rarely learns the subjugation of 
his passions; and James ordered his chief- 
justice Jeffreys, in conjunction with 
Colonel Kirke, to hunt to the death the 
rebels who had escaped cxteruiinatiou by 
th/' sword. Both the judicial and the 
executive satellite fulfilled these sanguin¬ 
ary orders to the letter; the former by 
the sure, and, in this case, not tardy 
operation of the law; the latter by that 
expeditive system — that mockery of 
justice by the aid of which a military 
tyrant brings desolation upon the land, 
and transforms cities into fields of 
slaughter. 

Tne town of Bridgewater became the 
theatre of the cold-blooded assassinations 
commanded by Kirkc. Each day some new 
victim was conducted to the scaffold; and 
many a gory head displayed on tower or 
bridge silently proclaimed how well the 
mission of blood was accomplished. 
Amongst those whose political conuucthad 
rendered them obnoxbus to the tyrant, 
was the brave and highly-gifted Edmond 
Dccourcy. Firmly attawed to his party, 
whilst all waa not yet desperate, hope 
deceived at length compellra him to re¬ 
linquish the chimera which had hitherto 


m 

mocked his amhition; and afiler the dis¬ 
astrous fate of die Duke of Monmouth, 
and the dispersion of his partisans, the 
disappointed republican suddenly quitted 
England. His voluntary exile was but 
temporary: it served, however, to im¬ 
press upon him that lesson of worldly 
prudence which converts the enthusiast 
into the cold and calculating reasoner—• 
wise enough to weigh the sober realities 
of life against the illusions of abstract 
theory, aiKl too selfish in his wisdom to 
seal his opinions with his blood. On his 
return to his country, Decourcy sullenly 
resigned himself to the existing order of 
things, and retired from the bustle of 
public life, or rather from the anarchy 
of the political arena, to the seclusion of 
his domestic circle. In the society of 
friends he forgot the wild hope by which 
he had been deluded, and care departed 
with ambition. Yet another and a softer 
influence might have aided in producing 
the change which, like a dream, nad stolen 
on the spirit of Decourcy. Accident had 
rendered him intimately acuuainted with 
Matilda. We say not that he loved ner, 
for history not always relaxes from her 
gravity to search the records of private 
life; blit if youthful passion might al¬ 
most worship a pure spirit that realised 
the poet’s dream, and a faultless form 
that made even his culog}’ seem cold, 
then might Edmond Decourcy have 
felt a flame which pride forbade him to 
avow. That he could behold Matilda 
with indiflb-ence was wholly impossi¬ 
ble : circumsmnees threw him frequently 
into her society; and, aided by habit, 
even loveliness less dazzling might have 
twined more closely round his heart. Her 
father, though a staunch royalist, had been 
the early friend of the young republican, 
who regarded him with the deepest venera¬ 
tion, and, in all but politics, listened to hit 
counsels with the respect which his vir¬ 
tues end his years demanded. So firm 
and so faithful a supporter of the unfor¬ 
tunate Charles I. could scarcely hc^ to 
escape the doom reserved for that mo¬ 
narch and his proscribed adherents. By 
his devotion to the cause of his sovereign, 
the fkther of Matilda had excited tlie 
suspicion of Cromwell, by whose orders he 
had been immolated on the scaffold, for 
the crime of abetting in his flight the 
mate heir to the tnroue, and thus spur- 
iog at least one pang of cemorso to its 
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r^cide usurper. Matilda, who, in early 
infancy, had lost her mother, was by this 
tragical event IcR an orphan. 

Suspicion followed Dccourcy to his 
domestic retreat. He had been known 
as the friend of Monmouth; and by such 
vigilant counsellors of evil as Kirke and 
Jeffreys the monarch’s ear was easily 
poisoned. An order was privately de¬ 
spatched to the former to interrogate 
tie denounced republican, and to con¬ 
duct the trial in such summary form as 
should render all attempt at preparation 
or escape alike abortive. Revelling in 
the ancipation of another bloody sacrifice 
to the fears of bigotry and despotism, the 
ferocious Kirke proceeded with fiendish 
alacrity to execute his task. By his in¬ 
structions a party of soldiers, commanded 
by an officer, presented themselves in the 
dead of night, at the house of the unsus¬ 
pecting Decourcy, and in the authoritative 
name of majesty loudly demanded ad¬ 
mittance. Aroused by tbc tumult, the 
victim himself hastily descended to obey 
thc^ summons. 

“ Your name is Decourcy ? ” asked the 
officer abruptly. 

" The same,” replied Decourcy. 

“ Our parley must be brief, for my or¬ 
ders are precise. You arc my prisoner: 
give me your sword, and in the king's 
name follow us.” 

Decourcy had been seasoned in the 
school of calamity. Even had it been 
otherwise, political arrests had become 
matters of such frequent occurrence, 
that a man of known republican prin¬ 
ciples, how blameless soever the tenor of 
his practical life, could scarcely indulge a 
hope that he alone should escape un¬ 
scathed by tbc tempests of the time. 
Decourcy, therefore, in stern silence, 
pKaced himself in the midst of his military 
escort, who, with equal taciturnity, usher¬ 
ed him within the walls of a prison. 
Brief ceremony sufficed to install him in 
his comfortless abode for the night. In 
Q few minutes, he was left to his hard 
couch, uncheered, save by a clear con¬ 
science and a dauntless spirit. 

At daybreak, the prisoner was con¬ 
ducted to the presence of Colonel Kirke. 
The military judge had hastily assembled 
a species of court-martial, the members 
of which, with gloomy solemnity, pro¬ 
ceeded to the investigation of a case 
which they had, no doubt, already de- 
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cided. Kirke himself opened the busi¬ 
ness of the day. 

” Decourcy,” smd the president, fix¬ 
ing his scowling eye on the prisoner, 
*' you have been summoned hither to 
answer to tbc charge of treason against 
the crown and person of our most gra¬ 
cious sovereign. Speak —you were the 
chosen friend of the Duke of Mon¬ 
mouth ? ” 

And, therefore, am I branded with 
the name of rebel ? ” 

Even so; we rough soldiers meddle 
not with nice distinctions ; we mark not 
the difference between a traitor and a 
traitor’s friends. Knew you not of Mon¬ 
mouth's intended rebellion before the 
plan was matured? — were you not in 
the traitor’s confidence ? ” 

” Whom call you traitor? I will not 
outrage the memory of my friend, even 
to disarm the terrors of justice.” 

* After the affair of Sedgmoor, did you 
not shelter the outlaw’s head ? ” 

“ I will not, by a vile falsehood, avert 
my doom; for I need not the gift of pro¬ 
phecy to read that mine hours are num¬ 
bered. The issue of the battle of Sedg- 
rnoor alone acquainted me with the 
Duke’s projects and their defeat. He was 
my friend; he once preserved my life — 
no marvel that 1 risked it to save his.” 

“ Admirable candour! ” exclaimed 
Kirke, with a triumphant sneer: “ have 
you not, with cc^^iial frankness, expressed 
your opinion of our sovereign and tbe 
chief-justice Jeffreys ? ” 

” I respect my sovereign : I might yet 
shed my blood for him on the field of 
battle, rather than on the scaffold, bad 
he not chosen fanatics for his ministers, 
and soldiers of fortune for the judges 
of his free born subjects.” 

“Take the prisoner hence,” saidKirke, 
addressing himself to his men. “ What 
sny yon, gentlemen ? ” asked he of the 
other members, when the guards had re¬ 
tired with Decourcy. “*Tis pity gal¬ 
lant bearing should meet with a sciirvy 
recompcnce; but he must hang: the time 
demands it.” 

On his return to his solitary dungeon, 
Decourcy found means to address a few 
words to Matilda. The billet which con¬ 
tained his last adieu was confided to the 
care of a gaoler, whose services were se¬ 
cured by the bribe of a valuable diamond 
ring which the prisoner transferred from 
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his own finger to that of his venal at« 
tendant. 

Tears and groans arc the resources of 
weaii or vulgar minds. With a dry eye, 
Matilda read the fatal billet to an end $ 
then crushed it in her bosom, and allow* 
ing herself not a moment for reflection, 
flew to the bouse of Colonel Kirke, of 
whom she implored a private audience. 
The entreaty having been granted with 
some difficulty, the suppliant threw her* 
self on her knees before the rude soldier, 
who contemplated her charming form 
with a look in which intense admiration 
and haughty sternness were strangely and 
fearfully mingled. 

In a voice almost inarticulate with 
terror, Matilda accosted the arbiter of 
Dccourcy’s fate. “ You have signed his 
death-warrant,” said she, gasping for 
breath. As there is ajust Judge above 
us, he is innocent. He is mine — mine 
in the sight of heaven 1 ” 

“ He may yet be saved,” observed 
Kirke, with a fiendish smile: his dcs* 
tiny is in your hands; and for the means 
•— 'tis hut a trifling sacrifice.” 

“■ Name it!” shrieked the frantic Ma¬ 
tilda; ” name any terms — that honour 
may not blush to yield. Save him ! —■ 
save him ! —’twill be an act of godlike 
mercy in the eyes of man ; of justice, in 
the sight of heaven !” 

Tb' iron features of Kirke glowed with 
an expression of unv/onted admiration. 
After a pause, he raised the trembling 
maiden from her supplicating posture; 
and, pointing to a scat beside him,— 
“ Avow, beauteous Matilda,” said the 
soldier, that he for whom you plead is 
to me the worst of criminals, the. most 
audacious of conspirators: he is master 
of a heart which, were it mine- 7 -” 

Unable to suppress her feelings of hor¬ 
ror, Matilda was about to rise. “ Nay,” 
said the tyrant, taking forcible possession 
of her hand, " you must hear me. You 
would sue for Dccourcy’s life. I wear a 
rough visage, but my heart is not of steel 
or stone; it resists not the eloquence of 
lips so soft—of eyes so bright 1 The 
prisoner may be spared, but on certain 
conditions. Lovely advocate of traitors! 
I would not deny your prayer; but, trust 
me, I look for my reward.’* 

**Alas!” replied the shrinking girl, 
unwilling to abandon all hope, yet dread¬ 
ing a confirmation of her worst fears, 
“ you mock me. Be merciful to Oe- 
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courcy —- be just to yourself. The viruio 
that stoops to claim reward foregoes' the 
homage of mankind.” 

“ Virtue i— mine little recks of empty 
praise; it covets more solid advantage. 
Speak; and recollect that on your an¬ 
swer hangs Dccourcy’s late. May I hope? 
Say but the wortl, and my interest, my 
credit, iny fortune, arc yours.” 

*‘ Ay! I understand you now; I read 
the mazy darkness of yunr soul. Mercy 
must be purchased at the price of ho¬ 
nour : 1 must be vile, that my judge may 
be just. Oil, God ! ” exclaimed she, sud¬ 
denly bursting from the grasp of Kirke, 
he miisit die i — but to die thus is hor¬ 
rible.” Again she clasped the stern sol¬ 
dier’s knees — “ For pity’s sake. Jet him 
not perish on the scnflbld: he is loyal, 
brave, and honourable — a soldier, like 
yourself. Oh ! if your heart be human, 
triumph not over a poor weak woman. 
Force me not to renounce mine own 
respect—to seek companionship witli 
mine own shame. Enough that my lot 
be cast in wretchedness, hut add not the 
damning stain of infamy to the burden of 
sorrow.” 

“ A truce, lady, to these idle scruides,” 
replied Kirke: “ I am little use<l to set 
phrases. Your reputation, however, shall 
be safe: I am no heedless boy, to boost 
of a lady’s love. *Tis good to observo 
discretion in such matters, for the tongue 
of scandal takes sad licence. At twelve 
— to-night! — 1 again throw myself at 
your feet. Remember, should your door 
be shut, Decourcy dies to-morrow.” 

With these words, Kirke abruptly 
quitted the apartment. 

Despair and death in her heart, the 
unfortunate Matilda pursued her steps 
homewards. As she reached her cham¬ 
ber— “ He must diel” exclaimed she, 
tottering to a scat—“ ho must die! — 
and mine is the hand that strikes the 
blow! ^ I might save him! Horrible al¬ 
ternative !....!$ there no hope ? Oh, 
none, none!... Yet, hold—that friendly 
draught — ” and her burning eyes rested 
on a phial of opium which stood on a 
little tabic in the corner of the chamber: 

“ Let mo yield, and die,” added she; i 
for I may not survive dishonour.” She 
paused not an instant on her fearful re-, 
solve: her livid lip quivered as it came 
in contact with the deadly drug..... 

“ Eternal Power! be merciful 1 ” eja¬ 
culated Matilda, as she descended the 
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stairs, and half opened the outer door. 
She then again sought her apartment, 
and threw herself on her couch. In a 
few moments, her senses were buried in 
lethargic slumber, 

« • • « » 

The morning sun shod its first faint 
ray in the apartment of Matilda, as she 
opened her heavy eyelids, and beheld the 
detested Kirke gazing in silence on her 
countenance. The past appeared to her 
as a dream.. .. “ Barbarian !” she feebly 
cried — “ but all reproach is vain — the 


hand of death is on me—let me once 
more behold Decourcy.” 

“ Decourcy 1 ” replied Kirke, with a 
bitter laugh; “ if you have strength 
enough to reach yonder window, you 
may behold him. Fear not — he will 
tarry till you come.” 

With the assistance of her destroyer, 
the dying Matilda dragged herself to wards 
an open window, whence she beheld a 
gibbet, to which was suspended the stiff¬ 
ened corse of Decourcy. She saw no 
more — she uttered not another word — 
her spirit had fled for ever. * 


LINES ON A VIEW FROM SANDOWN CASTLE. 

BV G. K. CARTER, EStt. 

A LOVELY scene, although the summer tints 
Have ceased to beautify the verdant robe 
Which smiled beneath the pageantry of heaven; 

But, shielded by a zone of hills, and fraught 
With nature’s magic, it enchants the eye. 

The distant town is deep with light and shade. 

And fringed with gloomy woods, the plains appear 
To change their aspect with each passing cloud; — 
And churches towering o’er the sunny trees. 

From which proceeds the music of their bells. 

Recall the heart to dreams instinct with bliss. 

And brighter than the phantasies of life. 

The rural homes that greet the eye afar 

Are deeply tinged with sunshine, and the cliffs 

That rear their summits o’er the silent wave 

Sternly-magnificent, attest the fimie 

Of those “ whose flag has braved a thousand years 

The battle and the breeze!” 

Oh ! I have loved 

In childhood’s cloudless morn to mark the flush 
Of vernal flowers amid these lonely paths; 

And when I heard the bees witli gentle hum 
Respond to the soft murinura of the wind, 

I felt the spell of Nature’s quietude 
Stealing into ray soul; — the midnight hour 
Accompanied with its immortal Queen, 

Whose silver image trembled on the deep. 

And countless stars likes eyes that watch’d above. 

Allured my brooding spirit to enshrine 

Its thoughts in some sweet theme of poesy. 


I LOVE THEE YET. 

BY JA JA EL. 

I love thee yet; I love, thee yet 1 — 

Thoii’rt false to me; thou’rt false to me; 


* The foregoing Episode is founded in fact. Our readers will perceive that the subject^ 
has been taken from the French tale concluded from our last. We have, however, avoided' 
the anachronism in which the French writer has indulged himself with regard to Algernon 
Sidney. That unflinching republican was executed in the reign of Charles IL, and no t 
during that of his brother and successor James 11. 
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And pride should tench inc to foi^et; 
But still my heart beats true to thee. 

I love thee j^et; I love thee yet! 

I thought to still 
Each burning thrill; 

I thought to drown each fond.regret: 
But, ah ! my soul 
Forbids control •— 

I love thee yet j I love yet! — 

Still midst the gay, I’m seen, I’m heard; 

My mother joys to hear me sing, 

Nor dreams that, like the wounded bird, 
I bear the simft beneath the wing! 

But in niy bower 
. At twilight hour, 

I think of times when first we met; 

And tears will tell 
How much too well 
I love thee yet; I love thee yet. 


ANECDOTE OF THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF BERRI. 


A NARRATIVE of trifling incidents fre¬ 
quently throws more light on the private 
^aracters of the great, than the pompous 
details of history, which are generally 
confined to political manoeuvres and mi¬ 
litary movements. The historian would 
look with scorn on the following anec¬ 
dote, for the royal personages on the 
stage of history always act according to 
thi. regular and solemn etiquette of tra- 
ged -. As life, however, is really made up 
of J.ttle every-day occurrences: wc may 
compare the familiar anecdotes of princes 
and princesses to be found in the period¬ 
icals of the day, to the lively ami more 
natural representation of comedy. 

A few months previous to the birth of 
the Due de Bordeaux, a gentleman, plain¬ 
ly dressed and of most unostentatious 
appearance, with a young lady leaning on 
ms arm, likewise attired with great sim¬ 
plicity, was seen to leave the Tuillcries by 
the gate opening on the Place dc la Re¬ 
volution, near the Rue de Rivoli. It 
was one of the first Sundays in the sum¬ 
mer season, and the gardens were crowd¬ 
ed with well-dressed people. The lady 
intimated to her husband that she wished 
to bend her steps to the Champs £lys(^e5. 
Thither they accordingly went; and 
for some time mingled with the throng, 
highly amused at the scene before them. 
Mendicants and singers as usual passed 
up and down; and the newest fashions 
of the day, in silk, in gauze, or lace, were 
practically illustrated by the dresses of 


ele^antett seated on long lines of chairs 
beside the walks. At length the gen¬ 
tleman, perceiving some traces *of 
fatigue on the countenance of his lady, 
proposed to her to be seated; and, with¬ 
out considering the contrast presented 
by their homely attire to the magnifi¬ 
cent Sunday toilets of the neighbouring 
ladies and gentlemen, the couple with 
much nonchalance took chairs close to 
some fiishionables, who manifested no 
little disdain at their vicinity. When they 
had sufficiently rested themselves, and 
were showing some indications of de¬ 
parture, the laueusc de chaiset, a skeleton 
apparently sent by Providence on the 
earth, as an example of the minimum of 
flesh witli which a human being can exist, 
stepped up to the gentleman, and with 
a grimace intended for a smile demanded 
eight sous ol'Jlfonsieur.” 

C*est bon, Madame.*' And the gen¬ 
tleman rummaged every pocket, with the 
laudable detorftiination ot paying the debt 
incurred; but the search was vain; not a 
sous vvas to be found. He rose suddenly, 
looked unutterable things at his lady, 
turned on his heel, and seemed as if in 
quest of an acquaintance; unfortunately; 
none was in sight. H 

“Good heavens, madameP* said he 
abruptly; “I really have forgotten to put 
any money in my pockets.” 

“ A likely story,” replied the lean gen¬ 
tlewoman ; “ short memories are some¬ 
times prodigiously convenient.” 
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"• Upon my word, when I return, 
I will not forget to send you your 
money.” 

Oh, without doubt, as punctually as 
others who incur debts of this sort every 
day; every hour 1 am bamboozled in 
this manner.” 

The enraged letter of chairs began to 
elevate her voice to so impertinent a 
key, that a brilliant auditory collected 
round the jous-lcss pair; whilst the elo¬ 
quence of the creuitress became every 
moment more energetic. 

“ People arc looKing at us: we shall 
he recognised !” said the lady to her hus¬ 
band ; “ can we find no way of terminat¬ 
ing this unpleasant business ?” 

“I have thought of an expedient,” 
replied the gentleman; then taking his 
wife’s umbrella, and handing it to his lean 
tormentress: Have the goodness,” he 
said, “ to keep this in pledge: the person 
who redeems it will show you a glove, 
the fellow to this, which 1 will likewise 
leave with you.” 

The woman snatched the umbrella 
and the glove, looking at them with the 
air of suspicion with which she had oc¬ 
casionally surveyed an equivocal ten- 
sous piece. The umbrella, which was 
worth fifty times the debt, was contempt¬ 
uously suspended by its green fringes 
on a shrub close by; and shrugging up 
her shoulders, the creditress turned 
rudely to some other customers. The 
penniless couple madp their exit through 
one of the green alleys towards the 
Boulevard de la Madeleine; but as they 
were laughing heartily at the adventure, 
they were surprised by the pattering of a 
few heavy drops of rain. 

It rains,” said the gentleman, “ and 
that confounded umbrella is gone: we 
must quicken onr steps.” 

In a few moments the drops became a 
heavy shower: the foliage of the trees, 
covered with dust, soon began to dis¬ 
pense to the crowd beneath them a 
second-hand torrent, as good as new, but 
rather more muddy. Some ran to their 
homes, others endeavoured to procure 
coaches or cabriolets: our luckless 

« tuple soon found the shelter worse than 
e shower. 

“ This,” said the gentleman, “ is a good 
lesson. Come, Caroline, we roust run 
I, like the rest;” and both hurried towards 
the Rue Duphot. shower had bjr this 

'T^ime increased to'^ perfect stormi and 


gusts of wind beat violently in their faces; 
the gutters swelled into rivulets, the pave¬ 
ment was slippery, and the water fell 
like cascades from the eaves of the 
houses. The lady was quite out of 
breath; when fortunately a large coach¬ 
house, the folding doors wide open, 
presented a temporary shelter. 

With spectacles on nose, and broom in 
hand, was an old porter, in a leathern 
apron, busily employed in sweeping the 
mud from before the door. At the sight 
of the lady, who shivered and drew ner 
wet garments round her, he doffed his 
casqmtte with an air of gallantry, and 
holding it in his hand, while he perform¬ 
ed sundry reverences, pointed to a glass- 
door in the inner part of the coach-house. 
“ If madame would lie pleased; if mon¬ 
sieur would do him the honour; if they 
would condescend to enter his poor dwell¬ 
ing ; true, it was a little wretched place; 
but madame might dry her clothes. The 
^elHe dame would take cold if she stood 
in that damp coach-house. 

No choice was left; the oiler was both 
courteous and cordial, and the pair went 
into the nutshell abode: it was a com¬ 
plete magazine of industry, their host, to 
nis vocation of porter adding that of cob¬ 
bler. On one side were awls, lasts, and 
old shoes; in a corner stood a cuckoo 
clock, with its swinging pendulum; in 
another hung a wicker-cage, tenanted by 
a chattering magpie. From the centre of 
the dingy cieling was suspended a dull 
lamp, which burnt all day, fur not n ray 
of borrowed light ever entered from the 
glass* door. Our porter, who was gal Ian t, 
offered his fair guest a seat in a huge 
leathern chair, that nearly filled the room; 
he then, for the entertainment of the 
gentleman, commenced a political discus 
sion on the state of affiiirs in general. He 
knew every thing, and with much gravity 
acquainted his hearers with all that was 
going on at the Tuilleries: it was his 
opinion, too, that Napoleon would shortly 
be recalled from Saint Helena. The 
gentleman seemed highly amused with 
his entertainer, and received each sally 
with hearty bursts of laughter. Mean¬ 
time the violence of the storm decreased, 
and as a quiet drizzling rain had set in 
for the rest of the day, the lady express¬ 
ed some wmptoms of impatience and 
fatigue. Upon this the host immediately 
interrupted himself in the midst of one 
of his best descriptions. ^ 
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If I might venture,” said he, ^ to 
make so unworthy an ofier to madame, 1 
have an umbrella, it is of ample dimen¬ 
sions, though rather of an antique cut.” 
lie then drew from a hidden reces^ an 
umbrella, the like of which had never 
been seen in the streets of Paris since the 
said metropolis had been a Christian city. 
At sight of the ponderous machine the gen¬ 
tleman lauglied till tears stood in his eyes. 

“ As I frankly own,” said he, “ that 1 
have not a so\is ia my pocket, is it pos¬ 
sible that you think me honest enough to 
be trusted with such a treasure ? ’* 

“ Yes,” replied the porter, “ I think 
you have an honest face. I seldom walk 
the streets with this umbrella, as 1 am 
very hardy, and care little for the risk of 
con)promising my attire; but it will cover 
the little lady from the wet. Such as it 
is, it is at your service, and I dare say I 
can find the lady a pair of old clogs.” 


The ladv accepted tlic clogs, and thus 
quipped the strangers quitted the hos¬ 
pitable old man. 

About an hour afterwards, a footman 
ill the royal livery brought buck the pre¬ 
cious umbrella, and the clogs, with a 
packet directed to the old porter, and 
containing a bank-note to the amount of 
a thousand francs from the Due de 
Berri. The footman then proceeded to the 
Cliamps Elysces, and, after some trouble, 
succeeded in finding the louemc de chaises^ 
to whom he said, very coolly; “ Do you 
know this glove, madame? — here are 
eight sous, and the Due dc Berri requests 
you to return the princess’s umbrella.” 

The unfortunate Due de Berri, a few 
days before bis violent death, was beard 
to relate tliis anecdote with great good 
humour. 


WOMAN’S WORTH. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 

All honour to Woman, on earth’s ilrcary way 
She diffuses of Heaven the bright beaming ray. 

The joy-giving bands of love, too, she weaves, 

From the Graces her chaste flowing veil she receives. 
Her fostering hands the fuel bestow, 

By which our best feelings eternally glow. 

From trutli’s, from reason’s, bonds still straying, 
Proud man pursues his dreary course, 

Thoughts wild and restless still betraying, 

A victim still to passion’s force. 

Oil anxious on the future gazing. 

Its labour still his soul renews. 

Some baseless empty dream still raising, 

Wliich midst the stars he e’en pursues. 

But soon is the wanderer gently lured back 
By Woman’s sweet smile, to reason’s lost track; 
Back to redity’s regions again, 

Where Nature her simple abode doth rctiun. 

From which, in soR modesty purely arrayed. 

Her true daughter Woman hath never yet stray’d. 

In endless bitter strife engamng. 

In schemes of violence stul nfe, 

No rest, no peace, his cares'assuaging, 

Proceeds the outcast Man thro* life. 

What he has formed again undoing, 

No peace conflieijng passions give. 

Like Hydra’s ghastly heads renewing, 

More quickly than they cease to live. 
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But Woman, ambitious of worthier praise. 

Culls the sweet flowers the present displays, 

And tends them incessant with watchfullest care. 

Freer thaa Man in her bounded career. 

Richer than he with his much vaunted store 
Of Science profound and poetical lore. 

AU feelings else to self resigning. 

The icy heart of Man ne’er knows. 

Breast on tender breast reclining; 

The godlilce joys which Love bestows; 

Knows not the mutual souls’ outpouring. 

No healing balm in tears confined. 

And stormy life’s incessant wtu-iing 
But hardens more his hardened mind. 

As kissed by the breeze the JEolian lyre 
[n harmony thrills through each trembling wire. 

So the soul of fond Woman, tenderly moved 
By the picture of woes which others have proved, 

Throbs in her bosom to sympathy tnic. 

And dims her bright eye with soft heavenly dew. 

By brutal force his sway obtaining, 

All laws of justice Man outbraves. 

Thus Kussians, with the sword cTplaming, 

Would prove whole nations born for slaves. 

Stern discord’s voice is ever raging. 

Mild charity affrighted flown. 

In bitter feud for aye engaging 
He harks to violence alone. 

But the sceptre of Morals, with kindliest hand 
By woman is sway’d; at iier gentle command 
The fierce raging storms of contention abate. 

And all that existed in mutual hate 
In amity’s bonds she soothingly joins. 

And discord’s harsh elements firmly combines. 

A. a 


TO THE MEMORY OF # * * * *. 

His dream of life hath pass’d away. 

And Death, triumphant, bears its sway 
Lbon that marble brow; 

That form, so lately fraught with grace, 
That fine and intellectual face. 

Is cold and lifeless now. 

How sad the change since first we met>- 
In memory’s eye I see him yet 
As health and beauty smil’d: 

When she, with whom his soul was tied. 
With woman’s love and woman’s pride 
His happy hours bi^il’d. 

They loved, and were beloved by all; 

Their hearts ne’er clos’d ’gainst pity’s call. 
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Nor sntim’d the mourner’s tone; 

Ah! would that those could now impart 
That solace to the widow’s heart 

Which from her lips they’ve known. 

Hers is, alas! no common grief; 

No earthly aid can give relief, 

Or still her troubled soul: 

None, save that mighty Power above, 

So full of mercy, peace, and love, 

ISuch sorrows can control. 

Her love-fraught days of bliss are o’er — 
Her soul’s best joy is now no more. 

And all around is gloom: 

The frame of his exalted mind, 

So noble, generous, and kind. 

Now slumbers in the tomb. 

But, ah! she will not tarry long— 
Amidst life’s sad and sorrowing throng 
She will nut long remain: 

Soon will her wearied spirit fly 
To join his sainted soul on high, 

Nnd never piwt iigain 


IRfliietu of ILtterntuit, j?ine etc. 

THE ANNUALS. 


Ti Kketsakf, for 1932. Edited by 
t 'rederic Afantel Reynolds. Longman 
and Co. Price One Guinea. 

Hau Annuals been in vogue in the 
days when Sliakspeare flourished; had 
he, after feasting his eyes on the crimson 
silk binding of the h 'you of a work which 
now lies before us, price one guinea (we 
feel ourselves in a most circumstantial 
humour); had the bard, wc say, after 
this indulgence, perused the list ot “ lords 
and ladies bright,” countesses, honour- 
ables, M. P.’s, and other notables, whose 
names arc tastefully displayed in small 
caps, at the bottom of page iv., somewhat 
like the enumeration of all imaginable 
virtues on the monumental marble of the 
departed; we opine that in such case so 
great a proficient in the knowledge of 
human nature would scarcely have ven¬ 
tured on the question, “ what’s in a 
name?” Slender as may be our own 
provision of science, we right well know 
the power of a name to propitiate edito¬ 
rial favour; and so docs our learned con- 
fr\re (if we may presume to call him so), 


who has this season culled a choice bou¬ 
quet of lordships and ladyships, to scatter 
their sweets through the gilt-edged pages 
of the “ Keepsake.” Here and there, to 
be sure, wc observe the intrusion of an 
untitled scribbler—generally one belong¬ 
ing to the trade (the word will out) of 
authorship — admitted, we suppose, on 
sufferance, as an old stager is occasion¬ 
ally allowed to figure on the same boards 
with a select coterie of amateur Romeos, 
Juifiers, Calistas, &c. The names of these 
obscure consumers of the midnight lamp 
serve as a foil, at least in the table of con¬ 
tents, to those of the emmue Ufavd contri¬ 
butors. The former are the plebeian 
daisies that border an aristocratic parterre 
of pinks and tulips. 

Let it not be imagined, from our ob¬ 
servations on titled authors — on names 
with handles afitxed to them — that we 
have any invidious purpose in view. We 
entertain a vast respect for literaiy lords 
and ladies, and right glad are we that the 
days are gone when barons bold found 
more difficulty in writing their own names, 
than in storming castles and levying com* 
B B 4 
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tributions on insolent roturiers; exploits 
which, in the present pragmatical dajs, 
are termed burglaries and highway rob¬ 
beries. A little learning, with all its 
dangers, keeps the magnates of the land 
from dabbling in mischief. For our own 
parts, we should be delighted to see even 
the bench of bishops attacked with a ido- 
Icnt fit of the cacoelJies scribendt, and con¬ 
tributing whole pages of their iinctuous 
eloquence to all the weeklies, monthlies, 
quarterlies, and annuals of the press, in¬ 
stead of exposing their right reverend 
graces to the risk of being burnt in effigy 
by the rabble of Nottingham or Derby. 
We merely ventured, though with ex¬ 
treme diffidence, a remark on the immor¬ 
tal poet’s mistake in denying the omni¬ 
potence of a name. ^Ve look again to 
the table of contents of the crimson vo¬ 
lume now lying on our table, and we arc 
coiTijilctcIy dazzled by the constellation 
of noble and honourable names which 
Hashes its brilliancy on our eyes. To 
criticise articles to which such signatures 
are affixed would be sacrilege. To hint 
that a Lord James would do well to 
cultivate an acquaintance with grammar, 
or that a Sir John’s pathos makes us 
laugh, (for the ladies, they arc all 
of course delectable,) would be abso¬ 
lutely worse than robbing an altar. In 
no respect, therefore, has the gentle¬ 
man set in editorial authority over the 
“ Keepsake” displayed more tact than in 
excluding from bis hot-pressed vellum, as 
far .as the measure was practicable, the 
“ profane rabble” of authors — excuse 
the phrase, ladies —wc quote Horace, 
who, like the aforesaid gentleman, held 
in utter abomination ihaprofavum viJgus. 
Wc might, perhaps, with the aid of a good 
telcscojx*, observe a spot or two on the 
sun’s nisk; but we dare not level the 
critical lorgnette at the pages of a work 
open only to the inspirations of genius 
presentable at court. 

Reader, induct your fingers into a pair 
of milk-white kid gloves, and then, with 
all befitting caution, you may venture to 
turn over the leaves of the “ Keepsake 
for 1832.” Has not every page an odour 
of otto of roses? Wc will hazard the 
assertion, that the precious manuscript of 
each article has been written “ with a 
neat little crow quill ” on embossed satin 
paper, and hy the soft, silvery light of a 
Grecian lamp in some exquisite boudoir, 
whose rose coloured silken festoons throw 


a delicate tinge upon the noble counte¬ 
nance of the author or fair authoress. 
Su'ch compositions are purged of the 
rough, caustic humour which marks the 
productions of the untitled fry who will 
scribble you sheets of boisterous wit by 
the hour; nor will your equanimity be at 
all disturbed by the patnetic effusions 
with which pIcDcIans occasionally mar¬ 
tyrise your nerves. Your vulgar writers 
have the pretension to amuse or instruct 
— they ami at effect — their wit has a 
rude, indecent health about it: your 
patrician genius is sickly, languid, and 
genteel. 

We repeat, that our high reverence for 
the exclusive circle of Almacks shields 
thearistocratical literature of the ” Keep¬ 
sake ” from the exercise of our vocation 
in detail: we can only observe, generally, 
that the upper house has contributed 
iiiuny pieces, especially in the poetical 
department, which may be strongly re¬ 
commended as narcotics. We have 
some smart lively pieces from the re¬ 
gulars of the literary corps, if we may 
venture on that distinction. The table 
of contents, terqnc, qvaterqnc beatiis, is in 
four several places adorned with the 
magic initials, L. E. L. “ The Dream,” 
hy the author of Frankenstein, is a highly 
interesting talc. We like “ The Cliain- 
pion,” by Mrs. Gore, far better than 
“ Lady Evelyn Savilc’s three trials,” from 
the pen of the same authoress. Theodore 
Hook, for a wonder, has contrived to be 
e.\tremely amusing, without aiming a 
single shaft at the mob of householders 
who vegetate in the neighbourhood of 
Russell and Bedford Squares. Had the 
author been sufficiently acquainted with 
the localities of Bavaria, where the scene 
of his story is laid, we might probably 
have been favoured with the usual thread¬ 
bare allusions to the unaccountable vul¬ 
garity which prefers a comfortable domi¬ 
cile in the cast to an attic in the west. 
“ Baby, an Autographletil Memoir,” by 
W. Jerdan, is written with much inge¬ 
nuity. 

We quote the following extracts,which, 
in addition to their other merits, possess 
that of brevity: — 

wmos IV sErriMBEft (kot ik 18SI). 

By Lord John SvsxU. 

Remote, unfriended, mclBncltoIy, slow, 

A single horseman paces Rotten Row; 

In Brookes’s sits one qvidnunc, to peruse 
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The broad, dull sheet which tells the lack of 
news; 

At White’s a lonely Bmramell lifts his glass 
To see two empty hackney coaches pass; 

I hc timid housemaid, issuing forth, can dare 
1 o take her lover’s arm in Grosvenor S<j[uarc; 
From shop deserted hastes the 'prentice 
dandy. 

And seeks—oli bliss! — the Mtdly-a tem- 
)>orafandi. 

Meanthne the batter'd pavement is at rest. 
And waiters wait in vain to spy a guest; 
Thomas himself. Cook, Warren, Fenton, 
Long, 

Have all left town to join the Margate 
throng. 

Tile wealthy tailor on the Sussex shore 
Displays and drives his blue barouche and 
four; 

The peer, who made him rich, with dog and 
gun. 

Toils o’er a Scottish moor, and braves a 
scorching sun, 

THE SELF-DEVOTEn. 

By Miss Agnes StricklnTui. 

She hath forsaken courtly halls and bowers 
For his dear sake — ay, cheerfully resign’d 
Country and friends for him, and hath en¬ 
twined 

Her fate with his in dork and stormy hours, 
As the fond ivy clings to ruin'd lowers 
Wiih generous love, and never hath inclined 
Hound gilded domes and palaces to wind. 

Or flung her wintry wreath midst summer 
wers. 

Ilei cheek is iiale — it hath grown pale for 
iiiin. 

Her all of earthly joy, her heaven below, 
lie fades before her — fades in want and 
woe — 

Slic sees liis lamp of life wax faint and dim, 
Essays to act the Homan matron’s part, 

And veils witii patient smiles a breaking 
heart. 

AHVXaTISEMENT EXTRAOXlUNAaT. 

By Joseph Jekyll. 

Mr. J. having frequently witnessed with 
regret country gentlemen in Uieir country 
houses reduced to the dulness of a domestic 
circle, and diercby led to attempt suicide in 
the month of November, or, what is inore 
melancholy, to invite the ancient and ucigh- 
Imuring families of the Tags, the Rags, and 
the Bobtails; having also observed the fa¬ 
cility witli which job horses and the books of 
a circulating library are supplied from Lon¬ 
don to any distance, has opened an office in 
Spring Garden for the purpose of furnishing 
country gentlemen in their country houses 
with company and guests on the must mode¬ 
rate terms. 


An annual subscriber of thirty guineas 
will be entitled to receive four guests, change¬ 
able weekly, at the will of the country gen¬ 
tleman. 

An annual subscriber of fifteen guineas 
will be entitled to receive two guests, ctmnge- 
able once a fortnight, 

It will appear from the catalogue, that 
Mr. J. has a choice and elegant assortment 
of six hiiudred and seventeen guests, ready 
to -set off at a moment’s warning to any 
country gentlemen at any country house; 
among whom will bo found three Scotch 
peers, seven ditto Irish, fifteen decayed baro¬ 
nets, eight yellow admirals, forty-seven ma¬ 
jor-generals on half-pay (who narrate tho 
whole of the Peninsular war), twenty-seven 
fuzzing dowagers, one hundred and eighty- 
seven old maids on small annuities, and 
several unbctieficcd clergymen who play a 
little on the fiddle. 

Deaf and dumb people, sportsmen, and 
gentlemen who describe tours to Paris and 
Fonthill at half price. 

All the above play at canls, and usually 
witli success, if partners. No objection to 
cards on Sunday evenings or rainy niomifigs. 

The country gentleman to allow ttic guests 
four feeds a day, as in tlie case of jobs, and 
to produce claret if a Scotch or Irisli peer be 
present. 

Should any guest be disapprovetl of, the 
country gentleman is desired to write tho 
word “ bore” against bis name in the c.at»- 
logue, or chalk it on his back as he leaves 
the country house, and his place shall be 
immediately filled up by the return of the 
stage-coach. 

Hociely OffKe, Sjning Gardens, 

October 26. 1822. 

The pictorial department of the “Keep¬ 
sake” opens with a spirited and beauti¬ 
ful work of art from the graver of 
Charles Heath. Wc may have seen a 
more perfect face, and a more laboured 
plate; but in freedom of touch, and 
vividness of expression, it is surpassed 
by none. The subject is a charming 
one,— the portrait of Mrs. Stanhope, by 
Roebard; graceful, vivacious, and, far 
above all other charms natural: the slight 
irregularity of the mouth is compensated 
by greater attractions than generally 
accompany perfect beauty. The only 
conspicuous fault is, that the arm 19 
carelessly finished; and, owing to the 
bard drapery of the cloak, seems a little 
contracted. The presentation plate is 
a new and elegant design by Corbould; 
an urn from the anticnic surmounts a 
slab of marble, on which the name of the 
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possessor is to be wiitten: it is delicately 
engraved by Mittan. We cannot bestow 
the same praise on the vignette, like¬ 
wise an urn from the antique, designed 
by Corbould; to the urn itself we have 
no objection, but we greatly dislike the 
stiff* composition of a woman or muse 
engraved thereon, or rather therein; 
the rounding of the vase ought to be 
seen, notwithstanding the pictorial re¬ 
presentation ; but we seem to look at a 
scene contrived in the interior, through 
an opening in the side of the vase. The 
bands of the figure are well drawn ; we 
can sec nothing else in the design de¬ 
serving commendation. The engraving, 
by Heath and Mittan is good. Four artists 
have been employed in this plate, but 
their labours do not appear to harmonise. 

The female figureentitled“Constance,” 
by Miss Sharpe, possesses elegance and 
case, with a natural expression of reflec¬ 
tion } the face and figure arc well en¬ 
graved by Charlca Heath, but the trees 
and’background arc left in a culpable 
state of negligence, which gives a faded 
look to the whole ; this is the more to 
be rf'gretted, as we perceive that tliese 
accompaniments have been prettily de¬ 
signed. There is a want of clearness 
in this plate. As for the pair of scara¬ 
mouches figuring in the print called “ The 
Champion,” they are really atui truly 
beneath criticism. “Dressing for the Ball” 
by Deveria, presents ns with a portrait 
of that celebrated artist’a sister: it is 
splendidly engraved by Bacon; the at¬ 
tendant figures have uo merit except as 
contrasts, but the plate is in harmonious 
tone. “ (jroud Angels,” a powerful en¬ 
graving by Heath from Howard : is 
remarkable for great riehucss of light 
and shade; notwithstuudiug some awk¬ 
wardness of uttilude in the prineipal 
human figures, it is u picture that arrests 
and long retains the aitcntion. “ The 
Repentance of Nineveh” displays Mar¬ 
tin’s peculiar maimerisnis; a strong effect 
of light and shadow seems its prineipal 
attraction, at least to the naked eye, but 
examine it with a strong magnifying glass, 
and in an instant a wonderful scene is 
deve loped j groups of minute spots start 
into the active energy of figures efTective 
as those of the natural size; great 
praise of course is due to the engraver, 
Henry Lc Keux. “Isola Bella” is a 
beautiful scene from Stanfield, by I. 'J'. 
Wilhnore: the distance and point of 
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sight are finely graduated, and the whole 
is in harmonious tone. “ Byron’s Dream” 
is pictured amidst a fanciful and rather 
perspcctiveless group ofPahnyrian pillars. 
The standing figure has some spectral 
dignity, but the sleeping poet is of a 
most unsentimental embonpoint. The 
mawkish title of “Do you remember 
it?” is enough to prejudice any one who 
detests affectation against the succeeding 
plate, but it deserves great commend¬ 
ation as a work of art: the sufl^iision of 
the countenance is true to nature, with¬ 
out approaching to caricature ; the hair 
the eyes, and features bear the appear¬ 
ance of excessive weeping, and the 
utmost dejection of grief. The hand 
that holds the picture is ill drawn, and the 
back ground scarcely begun; we must say 
nothing about finish except in the figure 
and face, whicli are worked with great 
skill and delicacy by Mr. Charles Heath. 
A Bonnington ! was our first exclama¬ 
tion on arriving at the next plate; but it 
proves to be a most successful imitation 
of the style of that great artist, by J. W, 
Wright, splendidly engraved by J.C. Ed¬ 
wards. The figure, face, and attitude of 
the old woman are wonderfully expres¬ 
sive : wc ahnust pause to hear her sjicak. 
The arms and drapery of the younger 
lady arc not well druwii; the folds of the 
latter arc lumpy on the left, and look as 
if stuffeil with pillows. We are not par¬ 
tisans of what foreign artists call “a John- 
Bull love of violent black and white in 
printing engravings;” but wc think a 
deeper tint in the back-ground woidd 
bave .added striking brilliancy to the 
group, and thrown It forward into magical 
relief: altogether, the plate is a gem of 
the highest order. Although the figures 
in the foreground arc rather spotty. 
“ Marly ” is a fine picture, by Turner, 
engraved by Miller. As an historical 
scene, it possesses interest: the avenue 
of trees, and the winding banks of the 
Seine, are beautiful. A magnificent ar¬ 
chitectural perspective view of the " In¬ 
terior of the Zwinger Palace, Dresden,” 
is by Prout, finely touched by Wallis. 
Another scene, of historical interest, is 
** St. Germain cn Laye,” from Turner, 
on which we cannot bestow unqualified 
raise. The figures are the best part; 
ut we sympathise with the unfortunate 
man who appears half engulfed in earth, 
without any ajmarent reason for such a 
punishment. The tree on the bridge 
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would have been better sketched by many 
a girl who had taken a quarter’s lesson 
in pencil drawing; and the monotony of 
tint pervading the palace and the terrace 
renders it difficult for the eye to distin¬ 
guish between them. The horizontal line, 
so disagreeable in the background, is 
certainly a feature of this view of the 
scene; it must, therefore, be tolerated : 
the bridge is black and sudden. The 
next plate is the best design wc ever 
remember from the pencil of Miss L. 
Sharpe; the perspective is well preserved, 
the figures hdrmonioiis; the c)e takes in 
the whole scene, without meeting any dis¬ 
traction from spotty bits or clashing lights; 
and several individuals among the groups 
possess grace and beauty. In the cos¬ 
tume, however, of the whole design, Miss 
L. Sharpe has shown a most Loridon-likc 
unconsciousness of country life. The 
bride and bridegroom have a marvellous 
resemblance to the ladies and gentlemen 
of the fashion plates: that circumstance 
may be aecidentnl, but the groups of 
spectators are evidently composed of 
ladies of the same class; and the men 
have the air of smart flippant London 
shopmen. These mock gentry arc never 
seen lounging in rustic churchyards; nor 
do country ladies in full-dress, on any 
occasion. Kneel around a church-door. 
7 '''<e same hand ffiat has produced much 
h..rmony and beauty in tnis design can, 
if properly directed, [)ortray objects in 
perfect accordance with truth and nature. 
The plate is delicately engraved and well 
finished by C.Rolls: it is rather faintly 
printed. An admirable Smirke closes the 
Keepsake plates, called “ Scandal.” As 
to the recipient personage, wc have an 
old woman, an intimate and carl^ ac¬ 
quaintance, who has but one kind of face 
and one attitude for every piece of won- 
der: the fi^re is, indeed, only rivalled 
by life itself. The lady who relates tlie 
scan. mag. is likewise very expressive; 
but her face and head are out of pro¬ 
portion. Although the engraver has sadly 
neglected him, we arc greatly captivated 
with the young gentleman in the corner, 
who is occupied with the amusement of 
tantalising nis canine favourite. Wo 
never recollect to have seen a Smirke 
very highly engraved; but Mr. Mitchell 
has well preserved the expression of the 
group. 


Heath’s Pjctobesque AvvvAt for 1852 . 

Longman and Co. One Guinea. 

With the recollection of Stanfield’® 
paintings, exhibited at Somerset Hunsc 
and Suffolk Street, fresh on our memory, 
we were not prepared to trace the coarse¬ 
ness of the scene painter so frequently as 
wc do in this volume. This is an ungracious 
observation wherewith to commence the 
examination of a series of designs, among 
which we find several entitled to great 
praise; but the frontispiece forces this 
olrscrvation from us. It is indeed a con¬ 
coction of all the faults scattered through 
the hook, and offends by hardness, ill 
drawn trees, and defective perspective. 

The vignette, a scene from Lola Bella, 
is in better taste: it is pleasingly touched 
by the graver of Goudal. “ The Swiss 
C<*ttagc,” engr.TVcd by Allen, has merit; 
yet there is hardness in the point of sight. 

“ Domo d’OssoIa” has a wild, fine sky, 
and the tops of the distant mountains are 
good; the trees arc any thing but ifatu- 
rul: coarseness in the point of sight 
^ain offends the eye. Wallis is not happy 
in the scene of “ Lago Maggiorc: ” the 
water is tnolien lead, tlic perspective bad; 
the shrubby foreground is better than in 
the former pLitcs; the touches on the 
tops of the opposite distant niountuins 
please, but the merit reminds us of the 
technic.d tricks of scene-painting. We 
are tired of fault finding, and are glad to 
hail “ Angcra” as a fine bold scene, en¬ 
graved in a spirited manner by E. Bran- 
dard. Wc should like to turn out an 
ugly, coarse group of trees. The trees in 
the next plate arc much better, the figures 
pleasing; the distant water and hills are 
muddy. The “ Exterior of Milan Cathe¬ 
dral” is an attractive print; and though 
the tint is a little too sudden between the 
cathedral and the house on the left side, 
it may be considered well engraved by 
Carter. We cannot admire either of the 
Veronas: bad trees, and hard water; the 
sky is good in both. “ St. Gio e Paolo,** 
a Venetian scene, is really beautiful; sky, 
water, buildings,and perspective are faults 
less: the engraver, Willtnore, deserves 
great credit. “ The Dogana” is wild, 
bold, and beautiful; Goodal has done 
justice to it. The third Venetian scene 
has no striking beauties, but the general 
effect is pleasing. “ Murano” is very 
beautiful, the figures arc animated and 
picturesque, and well designed. We can 
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congratulate Wallis on the success of his 
plate. Mazorba** is hard and unattrao 
tive, the perspective sudden and bad. In 

Trent” and “ Roveredo” we discern 
the same faults. “ Tronsberg” is more 
pleasing; the figures and foreground dc< 
serve praise. Both the “ Insprucks” are 
coarse and hard, and nerspectiveless. The 
■water in " Landeck” resembles hay. 
“ Feldkirck” is much better; the lights 
are a little too strong for harmonious 
tone. “ Constance” is engraved by Jor¬ 
dan : it gives a theatrical edect of moon¬ 
light, but it will be much admired: the 
moon is too large. There are many re¬ 
deeming qualities in the plate of “ Schafl- 
hausen,” but the white and black tints 
are too violently contrasted. The same 
faultisapparentin” Strasburg.” Through¬ 
out the whole of the designs, the figures 
are very superior in merit. 

We cannot forbear to remark, that, 
whilst perfection has been almost attained 
by our marine and architectural painters 
and I engravers, and whilst a wonderful 
effect has been produced in the sky and 
aerial tints, since students have been ad¬ 
mitted to the inspection of the Claudes 
at the British Institution, yet trees are 
often neglected in un extraordinary man¬ 
ner ; and when introduced, are so badly 
drawn, as to look like spots of deformity. 
This fiutlt, which is discernible in the 
works of Front, Stanfield, and even Hard¬ 
ing, ought to be corrected by a course 
of study, sedulously directed to one 
particular object. We can no more award 
exclusive praise to a landscape-painter, 
renowned for buildings, air, and water, 
but who draws trees worse than man^ 
school girls, than we can to a portrait 
painter famous for his eyes, but unable to 
paint a mouth. 

We have commenced our review of 
this attractive volume by passing judg¬ 
ment on its pictorial embellishments, 
la adopting this course we confess we 
have been guided chiefiy by the consider¬ 
ation that a large class of purchasers of 
annuals look rather to the illustrations of 
the engraver than to those of the author. 
In this instance, however, the sketches of 
the latter arc exceedingly graphic, and 
possess a degree of interest which leads 
the reader insensibly from page to page, 
till, at its conclusion, the volume is closea 
with regret. 


The following extract affords a faint as 
useful as the mode of conveying it is 
amusing: — 

Lausanne is exclusively a place of plea¬ 
sure, as Geneva is of business. At the 
former we were in danger of wanting money, 
with English gold in our pocket, because no 
one knew the value of the sovereign. At 
the post-office, wliich is also the mcssagcric, 
they absolutely refused to receive, on any 
terms, the dangerous coin. The same rc~ 
publican feeling prevailed at bankers where 
wc applied ; but at length wc had the good 
fortune to obtain our desire at tlie trifling 
cost of six or seven per cent. The best 
money to travel with is Messrs. Jlerries' 
circular notes; but at all events English 
gold should be exchanged for Napoleons at 
I’aris. A Napoleon is wortli twenty francs 
every where; and a sovereign worth twenty- 
five at Paris, and any tiling it will fetch 
elsewhere. A traveller should not have more 
silver in bis pocket than necessary; for the 
moment he passes the frontier, he will be 
sure to lose by it. Francs, it is true, arc a 
sort of universal coin; but the strangejr, 
who has not time to calculate at every step, 
or who persuades himself that it is not worth 
bis while, is apt to confound them with the 
denominations of the country through which 
he passes. In Lombardy, for instance, few 
of the shopkeepers will hesitate to accept of 
a franc, which is worth about ten-pence, in- 
.stead of an Austrian lir^ which is worth 
about eight-pence halfpenny. The best way 
is to devote a few minutes, on entering each 
country, to the task of making oneself ac¬ 
quainted with the common currency. To 
get rid of this subject, vre would advise ttie 
traveller, in paying for trifling services, to 
give, widiout asking, about as much as tliey 
would cost in England. If he demancu 
what is to pay, he will either be grossly over¬ 
charged, or what is still worse, tlie matter 
will be lei): insidiously to Monsieur’s gene¬ 
rosity. We remember, on our first visit to 
die Continent, witnessing the following scene 
ill a barber’s shop in the ancient city of 
Caen: — 

English Stranger (entering nhruptly). 1 say, 
what do you charge for shaving? 

Barber (bowing profimndly, and laying his 
hand upon his heart). I have the hoooiir of 
asf^hg yon, ur, that 1 will not cut your 
tbfifittj* 

Slrdnger sits down su^nciously and sulkilyj 
and the tywralion is performed. 

Stranger. Now, I say, what is to pay? 

JSarber (with respectful confdence), 1 wil} 
not presume, sir, to make any charge for so 


* A figure of speech among the vulgar, which means simply, “ I will not overcharge you.” 
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uaitnportiuit a service. I leave the matter 
entirely to your generosity; and, judging by 
your appearance, I feel that I shall not have 
reason to regret doing so. 

Stranger {reddening and looking foolUh 
alltrntUely, while he strives all he can to be 
angrg). Psitaw! ,{gives about half-a-crown.) 

■ Barber. I return you, sir, my most grate¬ 
ful acknowledgments. 1 have the honour of 
wishing you a very good morning. Pray, 
sir, [as stranger is going out,) allow me to 
ask, — but I beg that you will remember 
I make no charge — any thing for the boy? 

Stranger (in a shout of thwider). No ! G— 
d— you! {Erit in a rage. ) 

When consulted by a friend on the subject 
of the studies which might be necessary by 
way of preparation for travelling on the Con¬ 
tinent, “ are both French and Italuui indis¬ 
pensable? Would some knowledge of tlie 
civil law be useful?” &c. &c. we answered, 
“ All’s one for that: learn to keep your 
temper." The only way to do tliis is lo 
make up your mind, before leaving England, 
to be cheated to a certain extent. Our own 
first journey, we well remember, was per¬ 
formed in a perfect fever of indignation; 
and all fur what? We arc ashamed to think 
of the pitiful sum with which wc bought so 
much misery. 

“ Tlie Adventures of the Forlorn Hope 
of the Simplon ” in search of a new route 
over the are told with considerable 
«,lfcct. 

At one place, in the midst of the moiin- 
tiuns, they found that the rude bridge over 
whicli they expected to pass, had been swept 
away by an ovalanclic. The chasm was sixty- 
fcct broad, witii perpendicular sides, and a 
torrent roaring at tlie bottom; but General 
Bethmond only remarked to tlie men tliat 
they were ordered to cross, and that cross 
they must. A volunteer speedily presented 
himself, who, clambering to the bottom of 
the precipice, eyed deliberately the gloomy 
gulf before him. In vain 

The angiy spirit of the waters shrieked,” 

for the veteran, — a mountaineer perhaps 
himself, — saw that the foundations of the 
bridge — which were nothing more than tlie 
holes in tlie bed of tlio torreht to receive the 
extremities of the poles, which bad supported 
a transverse pole above—were still left, and 
not many feet under the surface. He called 
to his companions to fasten the end of the 
cord to the precipice above, and fling down 
the rest of the coil to him : with this burden 
on his shoulders, be then stepped boldly, but 
cautiously, into the water, fixing his legs in 
'the foundation-holes of Uie bridge. Ashe 


sunk deeiior and deeper in Iiis progress 
through die roaring stream, bending up 
against the current, and seeming to grapple 
with it as with a human enemy, it may be 
imagined that the spectacle was viewed with 
intense interest by his comrades above. 
Sometimes the holes were far apart, and, in 
striding from one to tlie otlier, it seemed a 
miracle that he was not swept away; some¬ 
times they were too shallow to afford suf¬ 
ficient purchase; and, as he stood swaying 
and tottering for the moment, a smothered 
cry burst from the hearts of tlie spectators —- 
converted into a shout of triumph and ap¬ 
plause as he suddenly sprung forward anoth^ 
step, plunged his leg into a deeper crevice, 
and remained steady. Sometimes the holes 
were too deep — a still more imminent dan¬ 
ger; and once or twice there was nolliing 
visible of the adventurer, above the surface, 
but his arms and head, his wild eyes glaring 
like those of a water-demon amidst his 
prey, and his teeth seen fiercely clenched 
tlirough the dripping and disordered mus- 
tachio. The wind in the mean time increased 
every moment, and as it swept moaning 
tlirough the chasm, whenever it struck the 
river, the black w.'iter rose with a burst and 
a shriek. The spirit of human daring at last 
conquered, and the soldier stood panting on 
the opposite precipice. 'What wivs gained 
by the exploit ? The rope stretched across 
tlie chasm, and fastened firmly at either side, 
was as good as Waterloo Bridge to the gallant 
Frenchmen ! General Bethmond himself 
was tlie first to follow the volunteer; and 
after him a thousand men — knapsaeked, 
armed, and accoutred, swung themselves, 
one by one, across the abyss, a slender cord 
tlieir only support, and an alpine torrent their 
only footing. The dogs of the division, 
amounting to five, with a heroism less for¬ 
tunate, but not less admirable, next tried the 
passage. They had waited till the last man 
had crossed — for a soldier's dog belongs to 
the regiment—and then, with a quick moan¬ 
ing cry, sprung simultaneously into tho 
gulf: two only reached the opiiosite dill's, 
the other three were swept away by tbu 
torrent. These gallant beasts were seen for 
several minutes struggling among tlic surf; 
they receded imperceptibly; and then sunk 
at once in an eddy that whirled them out of 
sight. Two died in silence; but a wild and 
stifled yell told the despair of the third. The 
adventurers, at the foot of an almost perpen¬ 
dicular mountain, which it was necessary to 
cross before night-fall, had little time to 
grieve for their faithful friends. With the 
assistance of their bayonets, which they in¬ 
serted, while climbing, in the interstices of 
the rock, to serve as a support, they recom¬ 
menced their perilous ascent; but even after 
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a considerable time had elapsed, they often 
turned their heads as some sound from the 
dark river below reached them, and looked 
down with a va^fuc hope into the gulf. 

The terror of the Austrian posts may be 
conceived, when they saw a thousand men 
rushing down upon them from the Alps, by 
passes which Nature herself had fortified 
with seemingly inaccessible ramparts! The 
expedition was completely successful, both 
as regarded its immediate and ulterior pur¬ 
pose ; and, indeed, with nil the disadvantages 
attending the opening of a new and hazard¬ 
ous route, the column reached the point of 
rendezvous, sevend days before that of Ge¬ 
neral Monccy, which had debouched by the 
pass of St. Bernard, 'llic famous battle 
of Marengo took place immediately after; 
and the construction of the military road of 
the Simplon was decreed. 

It was eventually found that the route 
of tlic Simplon shortened the disUuce from 
Paris to Milan by nearly fifty leagues. 

“Love in an Avalanche” is a whimsi¬ 
cal sketch, though wc arc inure than half 
inclined to agree with the author, that 
“ it contains a gross libel on the beauti¬ 
ful sex.” We much regret that we can¬ 
not iiiul space for the interesting and 
romantic episode, headed, “ The Storm- 
lights of Anzasca.” The chapters de¬ 
scriptive of Milan and Venice will be pci- 
iiseu with much gratification, both by 
those who have and those who have not 
visited those far-famed cities: the locali- 
tiesof the latter,— “the Venice of poetry, 
and passion, and romance,” arc well de¬ 
scribed. The concluding portion of the 
volume is devoted to a narrative of the 
author’s journey through the Tyrol,— 
that land hallowed by the struggle for 
freedom, — whence our traveller pro¬ 
ceeded along the banks of the Rhine to 
Strasbourg. 

“ Heath’s Picturesque Annual” is more 
splendidly bound than any annual we 
have yet seen. 


The New Yeau’s Gift, and Juvenjee 
Souvenir. Edited bif Mri. Alaric 
Walts, Longman and Co. 

The Juvenile Annual, edited by Mrs- 
Alaric Watts, stands alone amongst other 
works of a similar name, inasmuch as it 
is carefully adapted to the use of young 
children, from the age of six to eleven. 
It is composed of short tales, in which 
we trace u cast of reality and utility that 


occasionally reminds us of the “ Evenings 
at Home.” 

Wc can justly commend many prose 
articles, especially the pieces from the 
pen of ,the editress. “ The Journey,” 
and the “ Sights of Paris,” are admira¬ 
bly adapted to the capacities of children, 
without an offensive appearance of 
stooping to their intellects: we find 
much that is new and entertaining in 
the observations. “ Boyhood in the 
Country” is charmingly written; and 
“ The Little Fowler” is a delightful tale. 

“ The Epistle from a little Girl who did 
not mind her Stops” is the best and 
simplest lesson we ever saw given to a 
child on the difficult and indefinite art of 
punctuation. " The Children of Alsace” 
IS a narrative of interest, that Will be read 
with pleasure by young and old. Yet, 
one word on an important subject. Pa¬ 
rents, like British sovereigns, ought never 
to be in the wrong, and a tale founded on 
the principle of children acting in oppo¬ 
sition to their parents, however blame- 
able those parents maybe, has an injurious 
tendency. “ Bathinendi ” is good, but 
not exactly adapted to young children. 

“ The Castle of Capaccio ” does not pos¬ 
sess the slightest attraction; it is a grown 
person’s story, made easy for young 
people, and composcil of dull narrative 
and dry generality. Children care not a 
straw for great literary names. “ The 
Day of Pleasure,” and “ The Siege of 
Antwerj),” arc written with much sim¬ 
plicity and nature, and come very close 
to the heart. Wc cannot commend the 
poetical contributions to this volume, 
most of which arc strongly imbued with an 
affectation of sentimentality. Amongst 
the favourable exceptions must be ranked 
the following articles: —*• The Wind in a 
Rage,” which has higher merit than any 
poem wc have seen this year from the 
gifted Howit .family; “ The Old Horse,” 
“ The Bear and the Bakers,” “ Natural 
Piety,” and a hymn or two. No editor 
of Juvenile Annuals seems aware that 
moralising verses on the state of child¬ 
hood, how interesting soever to readers 
of a more advanced age, are neither un¬ 
derstood nor appreciated by children. 

Like Mrs. Watts, we think the plates 
far too good and costly for the hands 
into which they are to pass, and the ex¬ 
pense far overbalances the slight degree 
of pleasure which they afford to the 
young possessors. Many of the tales in 
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Juvenile Annuais are sacrificed to the illus¬ 
tration of plates, and for the purposes of 
education wc should find a great improve¬ 
ment in such works, if the literature sug¬ 
gested the designs, instead of tiic designs 
the litcrtiturc. Light pleasing plates, of 
little expense, such as ornunient the 
publications of Harvey and Darton, would 
then be substituted fur highly finished 
but often inappropriate engravings, and a 
lai^c body of choice literature might then 
be afforded. A child is no judge of a 
fine engraving; it looks whether the story 
lie well told by the picture, curing for little 
else; nay, often wondering why, in the pre¬ 
sent onicr of things, dull stories and 
verses should be accompanied,by such 
pretty |>ictiircs. 

Several of the plates deserve notice 
for their pictorial merit, and are well en¬ 
graved ; among these, we purtknliirise the 
frontispiece, and a very pleasing vignette. 
** The Grandfather’s Nap” is very pretty 
and natural. “The Roman Family,” 
remarkable for clearncjs of tone, is an 
expressive and fine design, and is well 
engraved by Englchcart. “ Antwerp,” 
though lightly touched, is a gcni: the 
gradation of perspective, and the aerial 
and hazy effect of the distance, arc ex¬ 
cellent. It is designed by Cox, and en¬ 
graved by R. Wallis, an artist who gene¬ 
ral I v obtains our warmest commendations, 
We find great improvement in the bind¬ 
ing "the “ New Year’s Gift; ” it lias dis¬ 
carded its delicately tinted covers, and 
adopted in their place a material better 
suited to encounter the busy little fingers 
that will assiduously turn its attractive 
pages. 

AN KPISTLE FROSI A LITTLK (Jiai. WHO MB 

NOX “ M^^n HER STOPS,” lUJT WUO SOME¬ 
TIMES WROTE CAPITAL LETrERS. 

I c.'uuiot tell you iny dear jane how very 
delighted I was to receive your loiters and 
to find that you were returned home on the 
the tenth of next month We are going to 
have a dance on the water there is to bo a 
nice band and fireworks if it rains we are to 
have supper in the tent morning Mamma 
will see you safely home so I hope iny aunt 
will let you come and see us the day after 
our dance All the little Boys and girls of the 
Village school are to play in thu grounds 
when you come I will show you all the 
shells which we got when we were at the sea 
side in Bedfordshire There are many pretty 
fiowers, and trees but w’e liked finding shells 
and sea-weed of which tlicre was pleiity’tipon 
the bills There were many wild flowers but 


Uiey were ijoor things compared to our own 
Mamma and Papa took us to sec some wild 
licasts upon the outside of a large caravan 
There waswritten up 'Dielargest collection 
of Wild Beasts since tlic days of Noah ” so 
wc went in and saw the Elephant I expected 
that it would be just as large a beast as Papa 
And Mamma wlio went in first got up the 
ladder a Monkey leaped upon her back and 
put her hand before her mouth to prevent her 
calling out fur help but Papa soon pulled olF 
her disagreeable companion The Elephant 
which we saw first had not room to lie down 
so lie always stood upon the top of his head 
There m as a Monkey sitting quietly cracking 
nuts who threw the shells at me 

There were also Eagles .and Lions and Ti-. 
gers outside the Caravan Tlici'c were pictures 
of beasts painted on Canvass which were not 
inside tlie Crocodile and Uliinocoros and 
many more wliich 1 hoped to sec The skin 
of the Elephant is very hanl, he seems very 
strong and carried his heavy trunk with great 
case a mile oil’ From here wc went to soiiio 
gardens in which we saw ail our little fa¬ 
vourites running about the rocks the Peri¬ 
winkle, the Bjc orchis the Fly orchis and 
pretty Pateiiiilla on the tops of some Itigh 
trees T'lierc were many large crows nc'sts, 
and tlie old Birds were leaching their young 
ones to fiy and they actually pushed them 
out of the nests down their throats Pa))a 
says tiie old ones sttilf Partridges Eggsw'hicli 
they first break with their bills I lately heard 
a very nice story about the Marmots they 
make places to live in under ground in the 
form of a Y and carry moss and hay to line 
them and when thu load is too large to carry 
in their mouths they make a kind of Uve cart 
and one lies on Ids back and puts up bus 
paws after they have heaped up the hay upon 
liini and the sticks pull him by the tail till 
they get him to their nests. 

We went to a party the other day to see a 
learned dog his name is Sanchu he can tell 
how many people there are in the room he 
counts them by Eating his master gives him 
pieces of meat one hit after another and IiU' 
Eats and Eats Every boily in the room 1 mean, 
every one but his master thought he would 
not stop at the right niiraber but he did and 
would not touch a piece more though his 
master tried to make him when you come I 
will tell you more wonderful things about him 
and about a lame mouse with a long tail too 
long a tail to put in a letter Mamma thinks 
1 am your aftectionalc cousin Ellen. 

The Literary Souvenir. Edited by 
Alaric WutU. Longiuan and Co. 

For eight years the Literary Souvenir 
has borne the highest rank among its 
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contemporaries, and, as well for the 
beauty of its embellishments ^ for the 
superiority of its literature, has ever been 
considered a most acceptable present for 
the young, the fair, the good, and the pure. 

The frontispiece of the present volume 
has been dismissed from the hands of the 
engraver long before completion; and 
even bad the plate received the last 
touches, the subject is far from attractive. 
The expression of the face is forced into 
constrained gaiety, wholly diHercnt from 
the charms of a natural smile; the hgiire 
is stilf. The next plate represents one of 
those beautiful little fresco scenes, for 
which Stothard is renowned, and is far 
the best of this species of design which 
we have yet seen. It has been reduced 
with the utmost skill and regard to pro¬ 
portion ; — the perspective is admirable, 
and the engraving most delicately touched. 
In “ Obcrwessel on the Rhine,” the trans¬ 
ition from dark to light, or rather from 
black to white, is too violent: the back 
ground should have had more work, or 
the* fore ground to the right a lighter 
tone. The succeeding plate is a bad 
engraving from a magnificent picture. 
The hard liny strokes of the graver make 
the features appear harsh and wooden. 
The curls seem as if cut out of cloth. 
The folds of the satin robe arc trifling 
and spotty. Finish could not have ren¬ 
dered the plate good, yet there is a mi¬ 
serable want of it. “ Numa and Egeria,” 
by H. Howard, engraved in pretty equal 
tone by C. Rolls, is pleasing and interest¬ 
ing. We have not yet seen in any of the 
Annuals, a good design by the Johannots. 
— “ Going to Mass” is the very worst of 
them all; — it is in vain to search for a 

i ioint deserving commendation: the odd 
ittle distortion meant for a child, the 
tree, the watch, the perspectiveless dis¬ 
tance, are even worse than the two prin¬ 
cipal figures: the engraver seems to have 
abandoned it in despair. Lady Jane 
Grey in the Tower,” engraved by Mit- 
chel, from Northcote, presents a his¬ 
torical subject that must excite universal 
interest, although it is not the^ hap¬ 
piest production of the flreat painter; 
It is fairly engritved. **The Tower of 
London,” from Turner, engraved by 
Miller, is a treasure of art, both in regard 
to design and execution. The murky 
atmosphere of London is finely distin¬ 
guished from the brilliant summer sky 
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above; the water, the lights, are magical, 
the harmony of tone perfect. All the 
peculiarities of the scene are true. The 
only fault perceptible is, that the hulk to 
the right appears as if cut out of marble. 
*' TheTurentella” is strongly illustrative 
of national character, and deserves atten¬ 
tion as a work of art. It is well engraved 
by Greatbatch, from a painting by Mont- 
voisin. The subject is not to our taste. 
The next plate has been left in a state 
so crude and unfinished, that it is impos¬ 
sible to distinguish between the faults of 
the painter and those of the engraver. 
The breadth of the drapery in the fore¬ 
ground is ungraceful. The lady is at 
present asleep. There is an idea of ele¬ 
gance in the design which might be 
brought out after many days' assiduous 
laboiu*. *' The Deveria Famil}',” designed 
by Achille Deveria, is certainly the most 
attractive picture in the Souvenir; it is 
lively and original. Even the good opi¬ 
nion of themselves so apparent in the 
demeanor of the whole group, is most 
amusing to those who study character. 
Sangster has engraved this plate in his 
happiest style, and has given it a most 
delicate finish, “ The Arrest,” by Alfred 
Johannot, is entitled to more commend¬ 
ation as an engraving than as a design; 
but the head of the principal figure in 
the group is effective. The heads of the 
soldiers are disproportionate and gigantic, 
and thcir'faccs have the appearance of 
masks. The face of the child is miserably 
done, the figure worse. 

The first remarkable circumstance to 
be noted in the literary department of 
the Souvenir is the absence of most of 
the names by which its pages were for¬ 
merly distinguished—Allan Cunningham, 
Hogg, Bulwer, Malcolm, Mrs. Hemans, 
L. £. L., Macginn, Crofton Crokbr, &c. 
A devotion to mere names is one of the 
cc>'ing sins with which editors of Annuals 
are cnai^eable; in some instances, the 
places of these stars are as well fill^ up 
by new contributors; and, for our parts, 
we have the temerity to own that we 
prefer good productions from new writers 
to indifferent articles bearing the signa¬ 
ture of established names. The most 
superior paper in the Souvenir — “Fe¬ 
male Friends,” by Mrs. Watts, — we 
have selected for our prose extract. The 
talents of this amiable lady are admirably 
suited to the delineation of the delicate 
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features of female character; and we 
would recommend hef to sketch other 
classes of females, with the same minute 
yet vigorous pencil. “ The Signal,” by 
Lcitcli Ritchie, will be rend with deep 
interest, although the dhounuent ii 
wound up with a daring deliancc of nil 

S rubability. “ The Runaway,” by Miss 
litford, is by no means in that lady’s 
best style. “ The Bride of the Nile,” 
“ The Jubilee,” and ” Benedetto Wan- 
gone,” are well written. The best poet¬ 
ical contributor is the author of Lillian. 
His “ Stanzas,” drawing a parallel be¬ 
tween the Plague in Boccacio’s era, and 
the approaching pestilence in our own, 
are skilfully touched; we shall extract 
the best verses. “ The Bridal of Bel¬ 
mont,” is an old story; we have .seen 
it vamped up in many an evanescent 

f mblication, which, in the coiir-.c of the 
sst five years, has enjoyed a gliinnier of 
existence. The author of Lillian, how¬ 
ever, though rather free in s )mc passages, 
has told the tale with spirit, with poetical 
fire, and a cadence of music. 

When in a publication like the present 
we meet with the paper entitled, “ The 
Conversazione,” what can we say to Mr. 
Alaric Watts, but that he lia-i injured 
himself and served his enemies, by the 
blind headstrong indulgence of his resent¬ 
ment? There is talent and very probably 
trut' in this performance; but why do 
wc find it here ? If newspaper mongers, 
and other libellers deserve castigation, 
why not make a sixpenny book of the 
whole atfair, and fight the battle out on 
proper ground ? This ill-judged satire 
cannot fail t(» detract from the former 
liigli character of the Literary Souvenir. 
The article may make its little blaze 
and bustle among editors of Magazines 
and newspapers, but it will be read with¬ 
out interest by the whole class of Annual 
purchasers. B^r taking notice of his ene¬ 
mies, Mr. Alaric Watts promotes their 
ends. The crawlers of the press who, 
under pretence of criticism, direct their 
puny stings against private character, 
and who attack, fur the very purpose of 
exciting attention, are never so w‘ell 
pleased as when they draw on themselves 
literary or personal castigauon. To the 
scribbler who mistakes scurrility for wit, 
even the notoriety of a Bow Street, notice 
is not without its value. It is really, as¬ 
tonishing that a man who, like Mr. Alaric 
Watts, knows the tricks of the trade, 
vor,. IV. 


can for a moment step aside from Ins 
course to draw these “ Tritons of the 
minnows” from their native shoals. 

The binding of the Souvenir is greatly 
improved. 

STANZAS. 

Lady, they say the fearful guest. 

Onward, still onward to the west, 

Poised on his sulphurous wings, advances; 
Who, on the frozen river’s h.inks, 

Has thiuned the Kussiau despot’s ranks. 
And inarr’d the might of Warsaw’s lances. 

Another year — a brief, brief year! 

And, lo! the fell destroyer here; 

He comes with all his gloomy terrors: 
'i'hcn guilt will read the properest books, 
And folly wear the soberest looks. 

And virtue siiudder at her errors. 

And there’ll l>e sermons in the street; 

And every friend and foe we meet 
’IVill wear the (iismal garb of sorrow; 

And quacks will send their lies about, 

.And weary liulford will find out 

lie must b.ive four new bays to-morrow. 

But you slwill fly from these dark signs. 
As did tiinse happy Ploixuitines, * 

Kre from your ciieek one conc is faded ; 
And hide yotir youth and loveliness 
In some bright garden’s green recess, 

By walls fenced round, by huge trees shaded : 

There brooks shall dance in light along. 
And birds shall trill their constant song 
Of pleasure from their leafy dwelling; 
You shall have music, novels, toys; 

But still the chiefest of your joys 
Must be, fair lady, story-telling. 

Be cautions how you choose your men: 
Don’t look for people of the pen, 

Scholars who read, or write the papers; 
Don’t think of wits, who talk to dine. 
Who drink their patron's newest wine, 
And cure their patron’s newest vapours. 

Avoid all youths who toil for praise. 

By quoting Liston’s last new phrase; 

Or sigh to leave higli fame bcliind tliem. 
For swallowing swords, or dancing jigs. 
Or imitating ducks and pigs; 

Take men of sense — if you can find them. 

FEMALE FaiENDS. 

“ 1 write of what I know.” — EvcLvsi. 

Gentle Reader, hath it ever htqtptmed to 
you to have been domesticated, for any length 
of time, with a family belonging to tlie 
Society of Friimds? If it have, you will be 
aide to judge jOf the fidelity of my picture ; 
if, on contrary, they have flitted before 
your sight, leaving nothing on your vision 
but a plainly-dressed, plainly-spoken, and, it 
may be, a plainly-featured people, the fol- 
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lowing little sketch may not prove unin¬ 
teresting from its novelty. 

It hath fallen to my lot, in the earlier 
period of my life, to be thrown into the 
society of not a few of the most distinguished 
families of the scot. On my iirst acquaint¬ 
ance I was greatly at a loss to distinguish 
any difference in the female part of the fra¬ 
ternity. In tiioir instance, youth and age 
seemed to have lost their usual characteris¬ 
tics when attired in the same humble livery; 
and when at length I learned at a glance to 
distinguish the matron from the maiden, I 
found that it required a still keener percep¬ 
tion to distinguish one maiden from another: 
the same brown gown anti poke-bonnet were 
common to tbem all, and it was not until a 
montifs residence among them that I learnwl 
to separate the smart from tlie slnid. By the 
end of that period, however, I became fami¬ 
liar w'ithtlie nice distinction of a pla'tt'd and 
dmu’n-crowncd bonnet; between tlic bonnet 
lined witb wliUe, and the bonnet lined witli 
tile same colour ; between the gaiety of wliitc 
Strings, as compared with the gravity of 
strings made of the palest drab ! 

Pn my first introduetion to a Friend’s 
family, the peculiarity that must struck (and 
I must conless, surprised) me, was the entire 
absence of all Jinem' in the manners of the 
badies. To my sophisticated taste there was 
something, as it seemed to me, too unveiled, 
too straiglitforward, both in appearaiiee and 
manner; a sort of singularity, ivhich ap¬ 
peared to me to want rounding off. They 
asked questions without circumlocution, and 
returned answers without any softening 
qualification. It hath been said, tliat “ a 
Quaker never gives a direct answer.” This 
saying ajipears to me to belong to that family 
of jests which arc more distinguished for 
their piquancy than their triitii. I should 
say, tlint the reverse of this maxim is the 
fact; but that I fear to atteipjit, by my in¬ 
dividual strength, to remove what has been 
considered so ancient a landmark. 

Another peculiarity, which forcibly struck 
me in their conversation, is what Mrs. Mala- 
prop would call a “ nice derangement of 
epitaplis; ” in other wonls, an extreme pro¬ 
priety of diction ; their strict attention to tlie 
strictest rules of LindJey Murray. AV'ith 
them, onr excellent friend, Hannah More, 
could have no pretext for reiterating her 
favourite precept of “ calling things by their 
right nantes.” With tiiem “ pink is pink, 
and not scarlet,” In their conversation there 
is an utter absence of all exaggeration or 
embcllkliment, and I am almost tempted to 
believe that their children are bom witb a 
knowledge of the drymsis of comparison ; of 
the distinettoB between positive and superla¬ 
tive. However this may be, I am quite cer¬ 


[ Lady's Mag> 

tain that a mere child would stand a chance 
of severe reprehension who should be guilty 
of characterising an aoaitent as a mitforlunt> 

But my rea^r- must not imagine that £ 
gained idl this information as easily as he 
does. No, indeed! it required some tact to 
approach very near the gentle sisters (of the 
brothers 1 profess to know nothing), for they 
have a profound horror of ridicule, and a 
shrinking sort of distrust for all who are 
clad in motley, 'fliis feeling does not arise 
from coldness, but is tiic result of a retired 
education and a secluded life. To a Quaker, 
the presence of a silly woman of fashion 
would inspire more restraint than that of a 
whole Iwdy of profound philosophers. 

Their peculiarity of language, too, which 
tiicy value as the hedge of their “ garden 
enclosed,’’tends to placea great gulf between 
them and the rest of the world. They can¬ 
not ask you how you do, without feeling that 
they have nut even words in common with 
their fellow-creatures. This prevents a free 
interchange of ideas, and may be one cause 
why they are so little known ; they seldom, 
perhaps, feel quite at their ease, excepting in 
the society of persons of their own persuasion. 

And here I cannot hut remark how seldom 
a correct version of the Qiiakcr-phraseology 
is to be met with, even in the works of such 
writers as have chosen nienibcrs of that body 
for their dramatis persorKe. One great no¬ 
velist, Sir Walter Scott, has made worthy 
Joshua Geddes guilty of sutearhig at little 
Benjie; and his gentle sister Rachael mani¬ 
fests small respect for the rules of grammar. 
Tlie Benlimcnts imputed to these go'td people 
are, however, more in accurd.'Uice with tliose 
of the “ society ” than their }ihraseology; the 
acquisition ot which would seem to be a 
matter of some dilBciilty, since their trusty 
friend and well-beloved champion, Charles 
L.amb, is not entirely guiltless of now and 
tlicii murdering the Friends’ F.nglisli. 

But if any adventurer, urged by curiosity, 
or a better feeling, will take the trouble to 
break the ice and pierce beyond the veil, I 
do not think that he will find his labour ill- 
Irestow-cd. lie will immediately be struck 
by what I have noticed — a startliiigcandour 
of manner; ilje result either of great con¬ 
fidence or great singleness of mind : he must 
decide wiiicli. If he appeal to me, 1 sliall 
without hesitation refer it to the latter cause. 
Amt now, supposing my reader to liave ad¬ 
vanced some steps toward an acquaintance¬ 
ship; to have got over the chili which the 
Til EE and THOU will not fail to throw 
over ‘a first culloqiiyr he will stand some 
cliance of being frozen back by a want of 
sympathy in tlie material of smaiLtalk. Music 
and places of public amusement," those staple 
commodities of the overture of convemtion, 
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will not avail liim Iiere. To thcm^ dancing 
and music are forbidden things; of all such 
things our protestant nuns are profoundly 
ignorant Tlicir education has unfitted them 
to decide on the respective merits of a Paata 
or a Sontag, They cannot descant on the 
talent of rival composers, Beethoven or Ros¬ 
sini, or decide on the superior charm of the 
mazurka or tlie gallopade. 

But tliough they can do none of tliese 
things, and are not versed in the art of ele¬ 
gant trifling, we will venture to predict tliat 
he will meet with no lack of useful pr valu¬ 
able information among them. If Uie super¬ 
structure Iw without ornament, die founda¬ 
tion is not without sol'dity. He will find 
none of that ignorance of matters which 
should bo of universal notoriety, which is 
sometimes to be met witli in the conversation 
of their more showy neighbours. No female 
member of the Society of Friends would 
ever be likely to mistake the Reformation for 
the Restoration, or confound ScotlaiuTs with 
I'n/rland’H last catholic king James. 

if our Friend be a mao of science, whether 
naturalist, geologist, or botanist, we will ven¬ 
ture to promise tliat he shall not enter ten 
families without finding in five of them 
ladies, neither old nor ugly, who are able to 
encounter him on his own ground, and this, 
too, without any assumption of extraordinary 
learning. With tliem such knowledge is 
too much a matter of course to be made a 
matter of vanity ; and if we must acknow¬ 
ledge that tlieir elders arc somewliat rigid in 
exc'' ding them from the amusements that 
are lO be found abroatl, we must not omit to 
allow that tliey amply provide them with 
aucli as are calculated to embellish home. 

Agiiin, if our visitor be a poet, we will 
ensure him abundant sympathy in his fa¬ 
vourite pursuit. Poetic ta-ste, which may be 
almost said to amount to a passion among 
the youth of their sect, is, I fancy, the escape- 
valve through which their repressed musical 
talent ev.iporatcs. Among their most ^- 
credited favourites are Wordsworth, BeatUe, 
Montgomery, Cowper, and Campbell; and if 
the former have most of their praise, the last 
has, 1 suspect, most of their love. Campbell 
is, indeed, the Apollo of the Friends; and I 
scarcely know amongst them a damsel of 
seventeen who cannot repeat the “ Pleasures 
of Hope,” and « Gertrude of Wyoming,” 
from beginning to end. 

Of prose-writers tliat arc not of their 
own body, tlicir theological favourites are 
Cudworth ami ThomAs k Kempis. Indeed, 
the writings of the latter are in suth high r^ 
pute among them, that, bad the Quakers a In- 
shopric tp bestow, he would undoubtedly have 
been calk^ upon to fill its ebatr. Of th«r 
Ihvourke novelists I dare not say much) 


for this class of reading is strictly forbidden, 
under the designatiou of unprofiteble 
books.” Notwithstanding this prohibition, 
however, I have usually discovered tliat the 
younger part of the body contrive, by srone 
means or other, to make themselves ac¬ 
quainted with the works of our most popular 
writers of fiction. I feel a tenderness in 
alluding to this subject, from tliefoar of get¬ 
ting iny fair friends into a scrape. Never- 
Uicless (siiO roM), such is tlie fact; for 
each heart hath its own peculiar ntar. Of 
their parliamentary favourites, Willierforce 
WHS the idol bclbre whom they bowed, lliis 
may seem odd in a sect whose policy is so 
evidently liberal; but in this instance, what 
they consider the smaller good is made to 
bend to the one of greater magnitude, and 
tlius they forgive his Toryism for the sake of 
his philanthropy. 

“ .So much for mind, and now for outward 
show.” 

As a lover of impartiality, I must not ne¬ 
glect to Caution any uufortunale husliand, 
who may be smarting under tlie recent in¬ 
fliction of a bill from Madame Carson, and 
who is ready to wish tliat his wife had Uben 
of the sect tliat are limited iu tlie choice of 
their dresses, from being over-lwsty in his 
judgment. I am of opinion that when tlie 
Creator, for the sins of our first iiarents, or¬ 
dained that they should need clothing, he im¬ 
parted to the original ollendcr, and all her 
female posterity, a taste, which converted 
tile penalty into a boon; on this principle 
only can 1 account for the love of dress so 
common to them all. Even ihc Quakeresses, 
who, in obedience to the iiijuiictioii of St. 
Paul, ” refrain from outward adorning,” 
and are restricted by their elders to g.wnents 
composed of scarcely more than two colours, 
contrive from these simple elements to ex¬ 
tract as much food for vanity as a painter 
from Ills seven primitive colours, or a inusi-. 
ciaii from his octave of notes. It is true, tlie 
original materials arc limited; but O for the 
varieties that their ingcmiity will coutrivo to 
extract from theto simple elements! First, 
there is white — pure unadulterated white j 
then there is ‘dead’ while; tlien there is 
* blue ’ white ; then there is ‘ pearl ’ white, 
then there is ‘ French ’ white, and heaven 
knows how many other whites. Next fol¬ 
low the greys: first there is a simple grey, 
then ‘ blue ’ grey, then ‘ ash ’ grey, then 
‘ silver ’ grey, then ‘ raven ’ grey, and, for 
aught I know, a dozen other greys. Then 
come the fawn, the ‘ light’ fawn, the 'hare’s- 
back,’ and the ‘ brown paper ’ colour. Then 
follow (with their endless subdivisions) the 
' families of the ‘ Esterhazies,’ the ‘ doves,* 
the ^ slates,’ the ‘ ppccs,’ the * mulbcriries,' 
c c 2 . 
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the ‘ brongcs,' aud the ‘ London smokes,’— 
varieties innumerable, and arith distinctions 
only visible to the practised eye of a lady 
friend. As for their muslin handkerchiefs, 
let no unfortunate wight, whilst in the act of 
paying a bill for Brussels lace, envy tliosc 
who have no such bill to pay; lest him rest 
assured tliat his burden is borne in some 
sliape or other by his graver brethren; he 
may know that a muslin hankerchief may be 
bought for eighteen pence, but he does not 
perhaps know that it may be bought for 
eighteen shillings also; uiid that the “ sis¬ 
ters " have a peculiar penchant for the latter- 
priced article. It is true, that a double in¬ 
stead of a single border forms the principle, 
1 should say the only difTerence, between the 
India and British manufactures: no mat¬ 
ter; the India is the most difficult to be pro¬ 
cured, therefore the must to. be desired, and 
consequently the thing to be worn ! 

And then their chaussure — in tliis point 
they resemble our French neighbours more 
than any other people; it is certain that they 
confine tiicmselves to shoes of two colours — 
brown and black ; but tiren, their varieties! 
from the wafer-soled drawing-room, to the 
clog-soled walking-shoe! verily, their name 
tlwuld be legion, for they inde^ are many. 

And then their gloves — who ever saw a 
Quakeress with a soiled glove? On the 
contrary, who has not remarked the delicate 
cdlour, and superior fitting of their digital 
coverings. And well may it be so; for 
though ready-made gloves may do well 
enough for an undistinguishing court beauty, 
her refinement must stoop to that of a Quaker 
belle, who wears no gloves but such as are 
made for her own individual fingers. 

Abd then their pocket handkerchiefs, — 
I verity believe that the present fosition of 
the mouchoir brodi proceeded from diem. It 
U true, that they do not require the corners 
to be so elaborately embroidered; but for 
years have they been distinguished for the 
open work border on cobweb-like cambric; 
nor ore Uiey to be satisfied with the posses, 
non of 8 moderate share of these superior 
articles. No, indeed; they fully indemnil'y 
themselves by having tJiese necessaries of die 
finest possible quality, and in the largest pos¬ 
sible quantity. 

So long ago as the reign of Charles II., 
it was observed of a great statesman, that he 
was " curious in his linen as a Quaker; ” — 
and this implied axiom of die seventeenth 
centugfris fully in force at the present day. 

Oni roiiscrvation more, and I have done. 
In the management of that most unmanage¬ 
able part'df a lady’s attire, ycleped a shawl, 
we will match any pretty Friend against any 
fair opf^tif the European continent (always 
except a lady from Spain). O, the smooth¬ 


ing of plaits that 1 have witnessed, to modify 
any unseemly excrescence at the back of the 
neck! —O, the patience required to overcome 
the stubbornness of rebellious sleeves, which 
threatened to obscure the delicate slope of a 
pair of drooping shoulders ! — O, the care 
diat has been required to prevent the beau¬ 
tiful sinuosity of a foil in the back from being 
too much veiled, or the utter annihilation of 
ihe far-famed Grecian bend, in the sweep of 
its remorseless foliis! 

All this 1 have witnessed; yet if any 
sceptical reader doubt the fidelity of my 
sketch, and enquire how I became acquainted 
with all these mysteries, 1 may tell him that 
1 do not know by what authority he pre¬ 
sumes to doubt my veracity. If, however, 
a knowledge of the truth will lull bis sus¬ 
picions, I may as well confess the fact, 

** That die glance which I cherish'd most 
fondly and dearly. 

Beam’d from under a bonnet of drab- 
colour’d hue 

and that though iny fair one had the bad 
taste to prefer a husband from among her 
“ own people ; ” — that though I am in my 
forty-fidh year, and a bachelor for her sake, 
still 1 cannot forget the trepidation whicii 
the rustle of a certain drab-colourcd gown 
used to produce, or the hopes which a placid 
sister-like smile once excited in my heart. 
These arc— it may be — dull reminiscences; 
still I can never see a covey of these human 
p.-irtridges in their annual migration, without 
a certain aguish teel, nearly allied to me¬ 
lancholy. Still I am unable to puss the 
plainest of the sisterhood, without internally 
wisliing her ” God speed,” for the sake of 
one who was die fiower of the fiock, and the 
queen of them all. 


Thp. Continkntal Annual, and Ro¬ 
mantic Cabinet. Edited hu William 
Kennedyf Esq. Illustrated hy Samuel 
Prout, Esq. Smith and Elder. 

The first idea e.vcited in our minds, by 
the survey of these plates, was, that a 
more rich, equal, and well-chosen col¬ 
lection of engravings and de^^igns had 
never before illustrated one volume: a 
correct taste must have presided over the 
selection, which possesses the merit of 
g^'eat variety. Althoi^h wg willingly 
yield to Prout the praise which he has 
ably won, «nd which he fully maintains, 
of being at this time the first architectural 
artist in the world; yet we would not 
exult above its natural rank architec¬ 
tural representation, however fashionalfie 
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able it may have become. The deli¬ 
neation of objects produced by the liand 
of man mu-st never occupy a lower 
grade than representations of natural 
and living objects. Projit’s figures arc 
admirable — a fact of which there is 
abundant confirmation in the present 
beautiful volume; witness the washing 
OTOups in the “ View at Metz,” and “ St. 
Pierre at Caen,” which plates are alto¬ 
gether splendid specimens of art: the 
first engraved by T. Bitrbcr, and the last 
by Carter. Then the groups of minuter 
fibres in “ Nurembnrg,” engraved by 
Roberts; the “ Hotel dc Ville” at Brus¬ 
sels, likewise by Roberts; and of the 
“ Cathedral at Antwerp,” by Floy<!, are 
handled with the utmost regard to pic- 
tures(]ue perspective. Each of these 
plates is masterly in every department, 
and reflects great credit on the engravers 
as well as on the painter. “ Roiicn C-a- 
thcdral,” from Wallis’s graver, is admir¬ 
able in perspective, and in delicate and 
finished workmanship. The vignette, a 
representation of “ The Roman Column 
near Treves,” is rich and original; and, 
what is rather a curiosity from the hand 
of Prout, it is groupeil with trees, which 
arc pleasingly exccuteil. It is a very at¬ 
tractive plate. The frame-work in which 
tins pictorial jewel is set is delicately 
ornamented by Tophani; the engraving 
b} loberts. 

'I'he only fault to be discerned in any 
plate is, that the black and white is a 
little too sudden in the lights and dark 
tints of" St. Antonio of Patlua;” likewise 
in the superb plate of ^Iie “ City and 
Bridge of Prague,” which is, neverthe¬ 
less, replete with beauty. This last is 
engraved by H. le Keux. Were we in¬ 
clined to cavil, we should find it diffiailt 
to point out striking defects in any one 
print of this beautiful Annual; and when 
we consider the small sum for which 
amateurs may possess themselves of so 
many engravings very near perfection, we 
cannot help predicting that the work will 
find numerous purchasers. 

On the subject of the literary depart¬ 
ment, we somewhat differ from Mr. Wm. 
Kennedy, the editor and principal au¬ 
thor ;. we are certahi that historical 
anecdotes, even less embellished by 
fiction than those of “The Fanatic,’* 
“ The Spy,” and " The Siege of Prague,” 
would have illustrated these graphic 
scenes with more dignity than ro- 


inancettes, which it would be lietter t<^ 
consign to the blue boardings of the cir¬ 
culating-library, than to the pages of 
topographical Annual. There is a con¬ 
sistent of design, and a general prosp^ 
of utility, in this class of Annuals, calling 
for serious discussion and valuable ro 
search; and tlierc are many curious lo¬ 
calities in the present prints into which 
we feel desirous to enquire, but which 
are not in the least explained by the let¬ 
terpress, Many of the tales, however, in 
this volume are deserving of high praise. 

“ The Fanatic” can hanlly be con¬ 
sidered as a romance: it is a strong de¬ 
lineation of historic character, if not of" 
incident: the termination of the Calvin- 
istic hero’s career as a monk of La 
Trappe, is true to hmnun nature, which 
never acts consistently under undue ex¬ 
citement. " The Wax Figure” is, in 
part, amusing, but the narrative is per¬ 
plexed. “ Tlie Black Gate of Treves ” 
IS a romance that the reader will peruse 
with suppressed breath. " Tlie Priina 
Donna ” has great merit and rich charac¬ 
teristic traits. " Early Impressions ” is 
full of pathos and deep interest. “ The Cot¬ 
tage of Koswara,” “ The virtuous Daugh¬ 
ter,” and “ The Conscript,” have little 
value, and consist of flimsy dreamy inci¬ 
dent, without connection or probability: 
supernatural stories, in order to be ef¬ 
fective, require great earnestness and 
perspicuity of narrative. “ The Rose of 
Rouen ” is an excellent romance, in the 
Hadclifle style — a luxury with which we 
arc seldom treated iii these modern times. 

The binding of Prout’s Continental 
Annual is of the richest maroon-eoloured 
Morocco, and combines durability with, 
elegance. 

We are unavoidably compelled to re¬ 
serve our extract for oiir next Numben 


Memoires ok Madame la Duchrssr 
D’Abbantes. Tomes I., II., IIL, ct 
IV. Paris. 

Few have enjoyed more ample oppor¬ 
tunities of acquiring an intimate know¬ 
ledge of the various subjects treated in. 
these volumes than the clever aitd shrewd 
authoress. As the English version has 
not yet appeared before the public, we 
translate the following extract: — 

Hie word society, after the reign of terror, 
no longer served to distinguish the social 
c c 
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Tiiectings of large circles of friends and ac¬ 
quaintances ; in fact, society had no existence. 
Individuals feared to make their abodes 
marked places for the display of luxury, or 
the reception of any particular set of people 
wbo seemed to have a taste for the convers¬ 
ation of each other; and when they threw 
open their doors for the purpose of giving a 
concert or a ball, they dared not be select, 
but received indiscriminately all castes, wbo 
were intermixed and confounded. 

One day at a ball, at the hotel de 'fhclus- 

son *, Madame D-, a lady of the ancu'n 

ngime, was induced to appear with her 
daughter. She anived very late; the grand 
saloon was crowded to suifucation, and it 
appeared an impossibility to iiiid two places. 
Nevertheless, by dint of elbowing and remon¬ 
strating, the ladies won their way into the 

centre of the room. Whilst Madame D- 

was casting her eyes in all directions in search 
of a seat, she noticed a young girl whose 
countenance was channing, whose deep 
blue eyes timidly glanced from beneath a 
profusion of liglit curls, and whose whole 
appearance reminded her of some exquisite 
sylph. This young lady was rccundiieted to 
lier ^lace by M. de Tr4nis; a circumstance 
that sufficiently attested her proficiency as a 
dancer; that Vestris of tlie salons never 
having been guilty of offering bis hand to 
any p-ortner who was not celebrated as a fine 
dancer. The young lady was now restored 
to her chaperon, whose age appeared not to 
exceed that of an elder sister, and whose 
elegant attire rendered her the object of 
female envy and observation. “ W'ho is that 
fair girl ? ” asked Madame D—— of the old 
Marquis d’Hautefort, who had given her his 
arm. 

“ Xfow! do you not remember the Vicom- 
tesse de Beauharnois, who has within these 
few days become Mad. Buonaparte ? This 
young belie is her daughter Hortense. But, 
hold, here is a vacant place beside her — 
come and seat yourself, and you may renew 
your acqumntance.” 

In reply. Mad. D—— drew M. d’Haute¬ 
fort by main force iuto one of the little 
apartments that surrounded the grand ro¬ 
tunda. « Are you mad, my good friend ? ” 
saids he, when she could speak without being 
overheard: “ on eligible place, truly, forme, 
by the side of Madame Buonaparte! Emes- 
Bne must then, perforce, make acquaint¬ 
ance with her ^ughter, a most unlit com¬ 
panion for mine. Surely, marquis, the 
anarchy of the times must have turned your 


head. But, heavens! who is tliat beautiful 
person coming this way ?" added she, indi¬ 
cating a lady who then entered the saloon, 
and whose striking appearance attracted uni¬ 
versal attention. This beauty was ratlier 
under the middle size, but the most perfect 
symmetry distinguished her person, which 
possessed the grace and just proportions of 
loftier stature. She was tire Venus of the 
capital, but far more exquisite than the work 
of Pliidias; inasmuch as tlie complexion and 
living tints of a lovely woman must surpass 
the inanimate grace of cold pale marble. 
Site had the same purity of outline; tlie same 
perfection of hands, arms, and teet, and, 
more than all, her countenance was irradiated 
with the most benevolent expression; a re¬ 
flection of the soul, denoting that all within 
was goodness. Her dress enhanced her 
beauty, rather by its classic simplicity than 
by its richness. She wore a robe of India 
inusliu, draped after the antique; and fasten¬ 
ed on each shoulder with a cameo; her 
sleeve was clasped by a large gold armlet 
just above the elbow; her glossy and jet 
black hair was short and curled, in the 
fashion then called A la Tiiut> Over her 
white and beautiful shoulders was thrown a 
superb shawl of red cachemire, which at that 
epoch was exceedingly rare, and beyond all 
price. She folded it around her in a manner 
at once gracel'ul and picturcsrjuc. 

“ That is Madame Tallicn,” whispered 
M, d’Hautefort. 

“ Madame Tallien! ” cried Mad. I)-, 

“ Good heavens! my dear friend, wherefore 
did you prevail on me to enter such com¬ 
pany ? ” 

At this moment a strong odour of roses 
sensibly pervaded the apartment, and a 
sudden movement made towards the door by 
a crowd of people, drew the attention of 
Madame D — ■ — to a young person wbo 
entered at this very late hour. It would 
have been difficult to point out the motive of 
this interest, for she was not only plain, but 
even ugly. Sbo was ill made, but th^ her 
little feet danced so well; her complexion 
was absolutely brown, but then her large 
black eyes sparkled with such vivacity of 
expression! Tier looks were gracious and 
sweet-tempered, but an observer might read 
in an instant that she could be dangerous if 
attacked. The whole turn of her lively 
features betokened wit at wilt, yet mingled 
with an air of goodness and simplicity of 
soul. It seemed as though she could be the 
best of good'friends and the most amusing 


* The Hotel de ’Thelusson, at the end of the Rue Cdr^itU, fticifig die Boulevard, is 
remarkable for its immense arcade. Murat purchased it under the Consulate. 
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oP acquaintaoces; she was the nwde above 
all tlte heUct and beauties of the day; and 
each wished to boast that Jie had conversed 
with her though but for an instant. All the 
men of distinction crowded round her the 
moment site appeared. M. Cliarles Dupaty, 
M. dc'Tr^nis, and AI. LafitU' asked her at 
the same instant to dance. To tltese candi¬ 
dates she replied with wit and good humour, 
displaying as she smiled ttvo rows of perfect 
ivory, and as she continued to advance, the 
odour of her perfumed dr.tpery cxp.'uided 
through the saloon. 

Madame D-detested perfumes, and, 

like all otlicr fretful and irrit'ible persons, 
always complained of what pleased every 
body else. Suddenly rising from the bench 
where the object of general attraction had at 
length found a seat, the high-born dame ex¬ 
claimed in a loud and iinpertincnt tone i — 

“ This must be Uie wife or daughter of 
Fargeon *, the odours she carries about her 
person are really overpowering! ” 

“ The lady is Madame Hamelin," said 
M. d'llautofort, who took a malicious plea¬ 
sure in announcing to Aladamc D —- 
names that ho was aware w'eru complete bug¬ 
bears to her. 

“ Aladame Hamelin ! ’’ cried Madame 

1)-, in a voice of wrath: “ Como here, 

Ernestine, put on your tippet, and lot us 
instantly begone. And this mat;quis,” added 
she, with much indignation,—** this marquis 
assured me that 1 should be quite at home 
amongst old friends! Yes, li'uly, for the last 
hOt> 1 have alternately burnt with tlie fever 
of i<tge or shuddered witli horror. Come, 
niy daughter, let us begone ! ” 


MUSIC. 

In reviewing “ O weep not for me,” a 
song composed by the Chevalier Sigis- 
mond Neukomm, the words by M. A. 
Davis: we cannot but admire the latter, 
and think the music exceedingly well 
adapted; the style being rather peculiar. 

“ He went where they had left her,” a 
ballad written by F. W. N. Bayley, Esq. 
and composed by Charles H. Piirday: 
tlie words are very impressive, and the 
music, pretty. Heni^ Kirke White, 
the music composed by John Henry 
Cross: without criticising the originauty 
of the air, we can recommend it to all 
lovers, of Iliads a^ worthy>:of their qd- 
tice; the words and iqusic are exceed¬ 
ingly pretty. 


“A Book of Melodies,” price 15#., 
dedicated to her Majest}', the words and 
music composed by Airs. Alexander Kcrr; 
of this volume we must observe, that we 
think it remarkably well got up, and 
consider most of the songs pleasing. 
This is the first production we remem¬ 
ber to have seen of this lady’s; and 
we ho[)C a successful result to her exer¬ 
tions, will induce her to fiivour the 
pnhiic with (urther specimens. 

We have already said that the book is 
remarkably well got up; we then spoke 
of it as a music-book, without refer¬ 
ence to it us one of those competitors 
for fame at tliis prolific season for an¬ 
nuals of all kinds, it is amongst the 
cheapest of its class. There are twelve 
songs: the letter-press is rendered inter¬ 
esting by several intelligent explanatory 
notes, each embellished by a vignette. 
The vignette to "The Patriotic Swiss 
Song,” exhibits the three figures and 
part of the clock shown in our fashion- 
plate, No. XXII. for October, very ele¬ 
gantly engraved. There are besides 
three well executed and large copper¬ 
plate engravings by W. Fiiulen, Charles 
llolls, and J. and J. Johnstone, from 
paintings by 11. Westall, R.A., and A. £. 
Chalun, printed on India paper, which 
greatly add to the attruetiuns of the 
work, .and render it a vuluuble and ac¬ 
ceptable gift. We have not here space 
to select a song, but we may recur 
to the work. Much us it displays the 
taste of Mrs. Alexander Kerr, ami justi¬ 
fies the gracious patronage of her Ma¬ 
jesty, we would, nevertheless, caution 
aspirants against the error of making 
music books other than music books; iti 
which both energy and means should be 
directed solely to one object, at the 
least possible cost to the public. 


The Moouish Queen ; a Record of Pom¬ 
peii ; and other Poems. By Eleanor 
Snowden. Longman and Co. 

Wk find much in this lady’s principal 
poem that reminds us of tne narrative 
style of the Proven 9 ai and Spanish iMii- 
lad romances. Like many other temule 
poets, she excels more in the description of 
scenery and flowers than in the anatomy 
of the human heart, or in the command 


* A celebrated perfumer of Paris. 
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of the passions. Site has tiie uierit of ad¬ 
hering closely to the peculiar leutnrcs of 
the country where her scene is placed. 
Contrary to the general order of things 
In these publications, we prefer the major 
to the minor poems. 

The “ Moorish Queen” opens with some 
elegance. 

THE MUOniSH QUEEN. 

CANTO 1.* 

Bathing his golden gloiics in the main, 

Tile setting sun sliiiies o’er romantic Spain; 

The Pyrenean mountains’ loftiest height, 
Tlie peak, the passing cloud, impending o’er 
Where scarce the venturous eagle dares to 
scar, 

Is circled with a crown of crimson light. 

We can offer the following bouquet of 
n.'itural Spanish ffowers with not u little 
pleasure; — 

Strange contrast to the wildness of the scene! 
CJuculturcd blossoms strewed the sward be¬ 
tween 

Tlie darlding forest and the dashing Hood, 
And tlic einpuipled rhododendron grew 
.With lofty licath of variegated hue, 

Making a hloouiing garden of the wood. 

Amongst the ilow'ring shrubs of giant height 
'Th’ exhausted Spaniards halted for the night, 
In the green hollows of the rugged pass. 
Where, ’mid tlieir tents, the oleander spread 
Its spiky tufts of white and vivid red. 
Waving above the long luxuiiant grass. 


The Evk of St. Aones ; a Xovel, in Four 
Volumes. By Mrs. Catharine Mason 
(Jale C. IVard). A. K. Newman. 

This is a book with a very pretty 
name—just such a name as in former 
days was wont to appeal most successfully 
to our romantic feelings. Recollecting 
the pleasure which our unsophisticated 
imaginations once derived from the pe¬ 
rusal of “ TheBleedlngNun,”f# ^oegena# 
omnCf and expecting to find in the pre¬ 


sent production some interesting details 
relative to the sisterhood, we took a 
peep into the first volume, when, to our 
infinite mortification, we found that the 
work was a psendn-fashionable novel, 
with ” a power ” of love in it. We read 
a little here and n little there, and a little 
every where, and found that the theme, as 
the poet says, “ was love, still love.” 
We repeat, that though not absolutely 
inimical to ihe tender passion, we were 
rather mortified by this discovery, as we 
expected to read of cloisters, and moon¬ 
lit iiislei, and the sweet hymns of pale- 
faced maidens, and the solemn swell of 
organs dying on the midnight air. 

What more shall we say of “ The Eve 
of St. Agnes?” We know not; unless 
we may certify to ladies of a certain age, 
that the type is large and fair, and may 
be read by candle-light, or even fire-light, 
without the aid of spectacles. 


The Commebciai. Vabe-mfcum. J. Allan 
and Co. Glasgow. Price 3s. 

This is truly multum in jjarvo, being 
in size two inches by three and a half. 
In contents: a calendar for twenty years; 
a table shewing the number of days from 
one month to the same day in any other; 
the new stamp duties; very comprehensive 
calculation, interest, and brokerage tables, 
admirably adapted for small as well as 
large dealings; a full table of the current 
coins of foreign countries, with their 
relative value in British money, calcu¬ 
lated at par; principal commercial 
cities, with their distances from London; 
alphabetical list of cities and towns in 
Great Britain; markets, population, and 
distance; ditto of Ireland, calculated 
from Dublin; fairs fixed in England and 
Wales, and also in Scotland; principal 
travelling routes in the three kingdoms; 
tables of weights and measures in Eng¬ 
land and in Scotland. 


SDrama, et(. 

Drdky Lane. la the arduous part and elicitedAbe warm approbation of the 
ot Lady Macbeth, Miss Phillips most ere- audience. Macready’s Macbeth exhibited 
ditahly sustained her reputation. Her a melange of his peculiar defects and his 
performance, more especially in the con- most striking excellencies, — colloquial 
eluding scene, Wps extremely powerful, tameness at the Commencement, but a 
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spirited and glowing represeiilflUon of the 
workings of passion as the tragedy pro* 
cecded. The other characters were rc- 
spcctablv performed, piirticularly Macduf 
by Mr. Wallack. 

'I7ie Love Charm, or the Villase Co- 
<incttp, translated by Mr. Planche from 
the I'Vench opera of Lc Philtre, has been 
produced ut this theatre, and with a de¬ 
gree of success far beyond its merits, 
'fije plot, dialogue, anti poetry of the 
piece must have ensurcti its damnation, 
but for the music of Atiber, which has 
exercised a redeeming effect. The latter 
possesses much variety, and is distin- 
gu'shed by originality and many charac¬ 
teristic beauties. Mrs. Wood) (who is 
the heroine) Mr. Wood, and Mr. H. 
Phillips performed the principal vocal 
parts extremely well. Mr. Seguin, from 
the Queen’s 'I’heatre, appeared as the 
Quack Doctor, a part which he enacted 
with considerable humour. 

The Exile has been revived at this 
house, prubalily with a view to rival the 
gorgcoiis scenery and processions ex- 
liibitcd in the coronation of Anne Bolcyu 
at Covent Garden. If such be the fact, 
we must award greater praise to the de¬ 
sign than to the execution. The dresses, 
in point of propriety and even clean¬ 
liness, arc far inferior to that particular 
style of costume which has been denomi- 
1 ted “ shabby genteel,” and the person¬ 
ages who figure in the procession, with 
the exception of the Knights of Malta, 
look rather like imwaslieil artizans than 
nobles, ambassadors, and other courtly 
butterflies. Indeed, we at one time con¬ 
ceived the idea that in producing such 
specimens of the genus to be found prin¬ 
cipally in the precincts of courts and 
palaces, the stage-manager must iiave 
contemplated a wicked and seditious libel 
on the exalted placemen of the land. 
The part of Daran is wholly unworthy 
of Aiacready’s powers; and that of the 
heroine, Alexina, is equaiiy beneath the 
talents of MihS Phillips. Farren, Harley, 
and J. Russell were exceedingly comic. 

We cannot assert that wo derived 
much gratification from the unintelligible 
novelty in the shape of a pantomime, 
arnanged and invented by JVfr. Ducrow, 
and entitled The Layt of Alhetu. The 
piece, it appears, has died a natural 
death, and according to the Latin adage, 
" de viortuu nil niri hontmf the defunct 
claims our forbearance. It consists, or 


rather vuiisisted, of a series of detached 
representations, the subjects of which 
were mostly taken from inylhological 
fiction. We had Mars and Mercury; 
pcrsotiificntions of .Spring, Summer, 
Autumn, and Winter; Phaeton and the 
Deluge, and other brilliant conceits, too 
niimeroiis to mention.” In addition to 
these attractions, Mr. Gomcrsal under¬ 
took the part^f a AVgc, that is to say, 
a prosy elderly gentleman with a trite 
truism ever on his lip. The play-bills de¬ 
signated this classical entertainment a 
mirror of liistory and science.” 

Airs. Wood’s performance o^Mandane 
in the opera of Artaxerxei', afforded ait 
admir ible disfilay of that lady’s hraviirn 
style, and obtained from the audience 
loud aiui well-merited applause. *‘The 
soldier tired,” and “ Monster away,” Were 
sung with brilliant execution. Mr. Wood, 
in tile part of Artabanex, played and sang 
with more eflect than it has usually been 
our good fortune to notice in Ijis pcrforni- 
aiiccs. Wc are unabic to bestow much 
coinmendatiou on Miss Pearson’s Arla- 
nerxes, or Mr. Templeton’s jirbacex. 

Covent GAaoEN. — Hralmm’s dSut 
for the season took place in the opera of 
Fra Diavolo, or the Inn of Terracina, 
which was Inst season produced ut Drury 
Lane. In the Covent G.ird(:u version of 
this delightful opera, the whole of Auber’s 
music has been retained: Mr. Rophinci 
Lacy has with much skill arranged if for 
the Knglish stage, ifraham, in the part 
of p'ra Diavolo, has convinced us that his 
unriviillcd powers are still unimpaired. 
His barcarole “The gondolier, fond pas¬ 
sion’s slave,” and his serenade “ Young 
Agnes, beauteous fluwer,” were sung with 
exquisite taste and feeling. His bceiiu at 
tiic commencement of the third act was 
a masterpiece of execution. The part of 
Lorenzo was allotted to Mr. Wilson, who 
ac(|uittcd himself with great credit. Miss 
E. Romer, as Zerlina, acted and sang 
with spirit. Lord and Lady AUcash were 
appropriately personated by Mr. G. Pen- 
son and Miss Cawse. At the conclusion 
of the performance, Braharo, who was 
loudly called for, reappeared amidst a 
thunder of applause to announce the 
rcjietition of the opera. 

From the highly dramatic subject on 
which Mr. Planches drama, The Army 9f 
the North, or the Spaniarde Secret, is 
founded, we were led to expect a plot 
abounding in novel and striking incidents. 
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In thi» we were to a great extent dis- 
^pointed, notwithstanding that Miss 
Taylor threw around the heroine of the 
piece, a French female spy, as nnich in¬ 
terest as it is possible to impart to the 
character. Keeley and Power were ex¬ 
tremely amusing, the former as a Consul, 
the latter as an Irish Colonel in the 
French service. 

Mr. S. Bennett’s second appearance ns 
“ the head of the firm,” in the entertain¬ 
ing farce of Simpson and Co., by no means 
prepossessed us in his favour. Miss E. 
Tree acted the part of the jealous Airs. 
Simpson delightfully, and Miss Taylor that 
of Mrs. Bromley respectably. 

Mr, Kenny’s New Farce, The Irish 
Ambassador, adapted from Le Dij/lo- 
mat, has been completely successful. On 
the eve of a grand fancy ball the sup- 
])OBed ambassador, Sir Patrick O'Plcnipo, 
who is however nothing more than an 
attache, is despatched to the Continent 
by a circle of fashionables, for the pur¬ 
pose of obtaining authentic intelligence 
respdbtingthe most approved costumes for 
inasquer^e dress, — a delicate mission, 
well suited to functionaries of the class 
to which Sir Patrick is supposed to 
belong. The humour of the piece arises 
from the ludicrous dilemma in which the 
young Irishman is placed by the obstinate 
determination of all parties to invest him 
bm gr^ mat grd with a high diplomatic 
character. Power played the Irish Am¬ 
bassador with his accustomed ability. 
Miss Taylor was a good representative of 
the Spanish Envoy’s pretty daughter. 
The pompous old father, who imagines 
mystery to be the soul of diplomacy, was 
admirably hit off by Bartley. 

A new vocalist, a Miss Shireff, is about 
to make her d^but on the boards of this 
theatre. The trumpet of fame has al¬ 
ready announced her as a star of the first 
magnitude. 

New City Theatbe. — The opera of 
Guy Manuring was represented at this 
honse for the benefit of Miss Fanny 
Ayton, that young lady sustaining the 

K rt of Ltuy Bertram with much talent. 

rs. Selby is entitled to much credit for 
her performance of Meg Merrdies, The 
farce Of age tomorrow, followed by the 
drama of Charles the Twelfth, concluded 
the entertainmeats for the night. 

Oi.¥Mk[c.‘ — At this house Gervase 
thinner, adapted Qom the tale of the same 
name in Sf^iag^ and Dom^,” stillkeejps 
its ground. It is a pleasing trifle, the 


spirit of which is much improved by 
Liston’s drollery. 

Mr. Anderson the singer, whose sqiusli- 
bles with Madame Vestris were- some 
time considered sufficiently entertaining 
to occupy a portion of the London daily 
prints, has, it seems, been getting himself 
into trouble with Brother Jonathan. The 
New York papers state that the gentle¬ 
man has been rather roughly handled in 
consequence of some contumelious ex¬ 
pressions in which it is alleged be had 
the indiscretion to indulge, on the sub¬ 
ject of the American national character. 
On the night of his first appearance in 
the opera of Guy Mauneriug a strong 
party mustered in the theatre armed with 
rotten eggs and apples, blacking bottles. 
See. and evidently determined to expel 
the vocalist, vi et armis, from the boards. 
No sooner had he made his introductory 
bow than he was stunned with cries of 
“ Off! off! ” and assailed with a plen¬ 
teous shower of the missiles above enu¬ 
merated. This scene of tumult continued 
without interruption during the whole of 
the performance. I'he next day the 
unlucky debutant published in the news¬ 
papers, an exculpatory statement, which 
lie concluded by announcing that he 
would again do himself the honour of 
appearing in the same character {Harry 
Bertram) before the discriminating public 
of New York. Jonathan, however, was 
implacable, and Mr. Anderson having 
received a friendly hint that should he 
again brave the offended sovereignty of 
the mob he might expect a repetition of 
the violence to which he had been 
already exposed, abandoned all idea of 
re-appearing on the stage. On the night 
announced for his second performance, 
the audience, enraged at the escape of 
their intended victim, proceeded to visit 
the sins of the guilty on the heads of the 
innocent, and most unmercifully pelted 
the rest of the Dramatis Personas, many 
of whom were seriously injured.. As soon 
as the theatre was closed the rioters in a 
body attacked the house in which He. 
Anderson was supposed to lodge, and 
would in all probability have levelled it 
to the groi^q,a but for the> timely disco¬ 
very that the object, of their fury resided 
elsewhere. Under such circumstances. 
it.ivEn expected that Mn Anderson would, 
with all convenient s|ieed, make Ms exit 
froHj the city of New York. 

FoiiEiGK Tiieatetcai.*, Mosic, &c. 
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— A new opera, with the title of Lee S^- 
iMiitee de F/orence, the music {by eminent 
foreign composers) arranged for the 
French stage by M. Castel-Blaze, has 
been performed at Paris at the TheStre 
des Nouveoutds. The subject is histo* 
rical. The opera met with a most fa¬ 
vourable reception. Madame Malibran, 
who is engaged at Paris, receives up¬ 
wards of 1500 francs per night. The opera 
of Olello was performed for her benefit, 
which took place on the 14th ult. at the 
Theatre Italien. On that occasion she 
took the part of Oiello, and Madame 
Schroeder Devrient that of Detdemona. 

A new opera, by Ricci, entitled Ctnara 
di Roseniberg, has been successfully per¬ 
formed at La Scala, at Milan. Madame 
Pasta is engaged at that theatre. 


At Rome theatrical concerns have been 
exceedingly unsuccessful during the last 
two seasons, t^arcely a single opera 
brought forward at the theatre Valle has 
outlived the first night of representatkur. 
The last new opera, I Pasei per Projetti, 
has proved a lamentable failure. 

I Crociati in Tolemaide, a new opera by 
Pacini, has been represented at Madricl, 
where Madame> Lnlandc, who was ex¬ 
pected with impatience, has made her 
d^but ill the opera of Semiramide, 

Auber’s opera, Le Dieu et la BayadhrCf 
has been coldly received by the virtuosi 
of Germany, and especially by those of 
Berlin. Tlie journalists of the latter ca¬ 
pital arc most severe in their strictures, 
not only on the composition itself, but on 
the musical taste of the French nation. 


ifadgtotiis. 


Costume of Pabis. 

The winter fashions for this month may 
be considered as fully established; furs 
and other warm envelops are now uni¬ 
versal. 

Funs.—Instead of declining from the 
high estimation in which they have been 
hdd for years, boa tippets are more re- 
chercyg than ever. Tlie prohibition im- 
pu d by the quarantine regulations on 
the importation of all furs from the north 
of Europe, trebles, and even quadruples, 
the price of these valuable articles. Of 
course, muffs and tippets of real fur are 
luxuries of the most costly description. 
By way of experiment, Parisian modistes 
have endeavoured to supersede the use of 
furs, by bringing into vogue muds and 
tippets of velvet or plush richly em¬ 
broidered. 

New Materials. — Chalis with satin 
columns elegantly printed between, are 
greatly sought, and are the last novelty; 
these are for full or dinner dress. For 
home dress, bambazines will be universally 
worn this winter, both in Paris and Lon¬ 
don. Those from the Norwich looms are 
in great request; but, strange to say, it 
is a matter of some difficulty in the Eng¬ 
lish metropolis to procure genuine Nor¬ 
wich bombazines: by the substitution of 
an inferior article, this excellent tnanufac- 
t«re has been greatly diwaraged. Plain 
chalis are greatly admired in depd paew 0 
and dinner dress. Merinos fo^ morning 


gowns at home. Other Parisian materials 
are called Lithuafdennes^ bdknthnei and 
douibletfes de moire. Watered silks with 
satin columns, Algerine satins, and gauzes 
worked with lambs* wool leaves, are 
worn ; likewise a gauze called Esmeralda, 
which is figured with black serpentine 
fillets tied with gold on a white ground. 
A great variety of striped and dowered 
cloths are made of soft light wools, and so 
manufactured that they may be worn on 
each side; they are low in price, and used 
for cloaks; they are called nalalien. They 
are figured in brown and green stripes, 
or maroon and black, or aventurine and 
orgie. 

Bonnets. —The bonnets arc now so 
small in Paris, that the brims of some 
measure not more than six inches in 
depth. Cottage hats called roquets^ are 
the rage. The favourite trimming con¬ 
sists ol plaited fans a good deal sloped and 
bent, and edged with narrow white blonde. 
Where there are bows, they are simi¬ 
lar to the lining of the hat, generally of 
dark velvet, edged with white blonde: 
riband is but little used in the last ifew 
hats; the strings satin, cut on the cross, 
and bordered with narrow blonde. Wil¬ 
low plumes in carriage bats are universal; 
these are white, or ^ mixed colours, ae- 
cording to the two colours used in the' 
hat, as blue and black plumes, green 'and 
black, tnaroon and grey, or ‘ orgie -and 
acan^us. Green satin, shot with brown 
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stripe!), and lined with Adelaide brown 
velvet; the whole of the bonnet trimining 
is edged with white blonde, the crown 
siuuting upwards, and covered with a 
mantle trimming, ending in Pans. Ano¬ 
ther, Taglioni gre 3 r watered silk on the 
the outside, lined with maroon velvet, and 
trimmed with the same. Small round 
hats, sloped at the ears, nearly lined with 
a deep inner trimming of white pointed 
blonde, and made of meadow green vel¬ 
vet, trimmed with green satin and white 
blonde. Another, likewise a carriage 
hat, the outside of white plush lined with 
light violet satin, and trimmed with the 
aumc. 

Walking Dhkss. — Cloaks and furs 
are now, in severe weather, worn over 
pelisses and high walking dresses. Oii 
milder days the latter arc never seen but 
with two, or sometimes three, strait pele¬ 
rine capes, often bordered with sharp 
ilentst and cut with long points on the 
shoulders; over these are knotted the 
ever serviceable boa, after two or three 
lurui round the throat. Cloaks are made 
of Rnc dark cloth, or the material called 
mlaUai ; this is soft and warm, and the 
cloak is so formed that it may be worn on 
either side. Cloaks arc made with full 
capes reaching the elbow set in a cape, 
and some capes fall towards the fingers’ 
ends. Polish sleeves, ending in mittens, 
are sometimes iwlded to this cloak. The 
following tout ensembles are the last 
fashion; — Walking dress of maroon 
watered silk with satin stripes, with a 
double pelerine of maroon velvet to 
match the ih'css, edged with sharp points: 
the ends of the lowest pelerine pass under 
the belt. The hat of maroon satin, lined 
with black velvet; a willow plume of 
crimson and black; muff of black em¬ 
broidered velvet; boa of miirte fur; boots 
of Turkish satin. A second dress of plain 
aventurine chali, having plaits en gerbe on 
the shoulders and coisage, cheniisetto and 
small lace collar; sleeves strait above the 
elbow; the full sleeve above is prevented 
from descending by a tight elastic bracelet 
covered with silk to match the dress, and 
ut on above the elbow. Above the 
em of the skirt is a wreath ot embroi¬ 
dery, the lower half in black silk, the 
upper the shade of the dressi Boa of 
silver bear. Cottage rnquet bonnet 
of green and black satio, siiot c m^e 
raws, and lined with black velvet; a 
white willow plume, and demivcil of 


white blonde. In place of a boa a laige 
black cachemirc scarf, worked on the 
shoulders and at tiie ends, is oiten worn. 

Dinnkr and Evening Dress. — Chalis, 
printed in columns of Turkish and Per¬ 
sian patterns, and Algerine satins, are in 
great request for dinner dress; the latter 
arc very elega)»t in figured columns of 
white and blue. Very little trimming on 
the skirts of any gown not intended for 
full dress, and of very light mnterinis. 
Three rouleaux of the same material ai’e 
at the knees, and three more six inches 
fi'uin the bottom of the hem. For striped 
dresses a very elegant and simple fashion 
is itdopted: — Two pieces cut bias are let 
up the front of the skirt, between rou-' 
leaux of the same d la tabiier, and the 
sti‘i()Cs join like cheverons, each cheveron 
finished by a small bell-shaped satin orna¬ 
ment headed by a silver button. 'I’he 
corsage of this elegant robe is simply 
folded in full plaits fi-oin the shoulders to 
the belt, and fastens towards the left 
arm. Sleeves tight to the arm above the 
elbow, and lull above, finished with a 
pipe at the wrist, and three ns chevrons, 
the. (loint of each finished with a silver 
button: belt, blue and silver brocade, 
fastened w'ith a butterfly bow and n silver 
ornament within. Chemisette of Bedford 
lace, and a lace ruff of three narrow rows 
at t he throat. The notched dress hat of 
white and blue satin d willc rayes and 
white esprits is worn with this beautiful 
costume, which is appropriate for concert 
or dinner dress. 

For evening dress, painted organdi and 
the new gauze called Esmeralda, are 
mostly seen: knots of ribands are put at 
the knees. For court and very full dress, 
tunic robes of white lace are worn over 
white satin. Some little variety prevails 
in sleeves; melon-shaped berets and dou¬ 
ble berets have succeeded the plain sliort 
sleeves. We have seen a dress long 
sleeve with three wide slashes, through 
which appear large bows of riband. 
The skirts are fuller than ever, seven and 
even eight breadths being worn in a dress. 
One elegant tout ensemble attracted great 
attention; the organdi, with mingled 
painting and work, was figured with 
a wreath of coral and sea weeds: me¬ 
dallions of carved coral set .in gold for 
necklace and bracelets. Beit painted to 
match the dress; and a coronet of white 
and my marabouts, parted with bouquets 
of silver sea weeds. Another, the corsage 
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in the form of a V, the point of which 
passes over the belt nearly two inches; 
the upper corsage la S^vigne: very 
wide short sleeves in four large puffs, 
with bows between each. This is of 
white cnipe over satin of mauve or pale 
lilac. The skirt is painted and worked at 
the hem with a wreath of mingled flowers. 
The fashion of this dress is called d lajar~ 
dinihre. 

Dftitss Hats. — Velvet hats of small 
sizes are seen at the opera; and for 
dinner and evening dress these arc worn 
with blonde or plain riband or willow 
plumes, according to the richness of dross 
required by the occasion. One elegant 
dinner hat, called Polonaise, is made of 
acanthus green velvet, with a square 
crown, broad and flat at the top, cut 
very high on the right side of the brim, 
low on the left, and much bent in the 
same direction: it is trimmed with a lung 
loop of green gauze riband placed across 
the front, and brought partly as a baud 
round the crown, where it finishes with 
one long loop; there is much style in this 
elegant head-dress. Another, of blue satin 
shot a milk raties with white, has a low 
folded crown, the hriin turns up all round, 
and is parted with a rounded notch on 
the left side; the interstice is filled up 
bv a white esprit plume: blue gauze 
riband is brought tlirougli the notch, 
an- disposed in bands and small bows 
round the face. Granite and scabious- 
coloured velvet arc worn trimmed with 
white blonde and fans of marabouts, 
which incline to the left side. The willow 
plumes, or plumes smiles, are often worn 
in dress hats: one of these, made of white 
cocks’ feathers, is frequently wound three 
times round the base with a thick gold 
cord, which passes round the crown and 
hangs on the shoulder, terminating with 
two gold acorns. Small white satin hats, 
lined with light blue velvet and surmount¬ 
ed with blue plumes, arc sometimes seen. 

Hair. — A great innovation has been 
attempted in the long-reigning fashion of 
high hairdressing: this is the mode & la 
Grecque, which is thus arranged: — Front 
liair parted on the brow in two smooth 
bands, the back hair braided and folded 
in a large knot. This is not raised 
on the crown, but is placed low at the 
beck of the head; a thick gold chain 
is woven several times round the knot, 
and passed a la Ferronniire low on the 
brow, where it is fasteneit whb a pearl, 
dr turquoise star. Another fashionable 


style, more generally seen, is with fulde«l 
bands, one bow coming low over the left 
band, another large looped bow placed 
high on the crown : attached to this last 
are three high ostrich feathers, the ends 
of which have a spiral twist; these are 
ngrnfed at the base by a beautiful star, 
the size of a half-crown, of blue enamel 
and gold. With this style no comb is 
worn. Another mode of arrangement 
has been much .approved of, but we think 
it tasteless: the hair banded in front; 
two bows partly braided on the summit 
of the head in the form of a V, between 
which is placed one large pompon flower, 
a high carved gallery comb behind. 
Curls are universally worn under bonnets 
in walking dress, and but little in full 
dress. 

J I-wi:i.LEHY. — Ornaments of a new 
species have been lately adopted. These 
arc miniatures delicately painted and set 
in rings, br.icelcts, and brooches. Some 
of these are perfect likenesses contained 
in the small space of a third of an inch, 
set round with an embossed gold ebaSing. 
Wo saw a minute portrait of Napoleon, 
that formed a charming agrafe for a 
corsage a la Slmgni. Rich gold chains 
of great length are worn round the hair. 
The Brazilian flies arc in great request 
as jewellery. Each fly, which is more 
brilliant than a precious stone, is set in ik 
gold cup, and with links is attached in 
chains. EnumellctI ornaments arc con¬ 
trived to imitate these splendid beetles. 
Stars of turauoise-colourcd enamel are 
worn susperiaed from the earrings and 
necklaces, forming agrafes for the hair 
and corsage. Ornaments of real tur¬ 
quoises are much worn. Gold pompons, 
sometimes studded with jewels, are placed 
in the midst of a riband rosette to fasten 
the ceinture in the place of a waist buckle. 

Colours. — The fashionable shades are 
Taglioni grey, Polonese bronze, violet 
orgie, scabious colour, and Adelaida 
brown; with these are mixed acanthus 
green and aventurine. The latter shades 
are likewise worn singly. 

New Fancy Work. Ladies now 
work on plain cloth, for stools or otto-' 
mans, cats, dogs, tigers, leopards, &c. 
'{'he animal is foriu^ of velvet in very 
high relief, being much wadded or stuffed 
beneath; the fur and stripes are era*- 
broidered on the velvet according to 
fancy in various shades of floss silk or 
lamb’s wool. When finished they have 
a very pretty effect. 
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DiiiFKEa Dress {\ 3 G .). — Dress hat 
lined with tur(|iioi8e blue velvet: the out¬ 
side, white satin shot with bine, tnmoied 
with figured white and blue gauze ri- 
baml and white blonde. The riband is 
cut in a ekou, near which is placed a 
willow plume of small while feathers. 
The hair is banded, and is left visible on 
the right side only. Tunic robe of fawn- 
coloured chali, figured with black; it is 
in a reverse corsage^ or robing back with 
deep points on the shoulder iu a half 
pelerine, the ends of which just appear 
beneath the belt. The skirt in front is 
made to fold back with great elegance, 
which must be copied with exactness 
from the entbellishment. The folds are 
two bias pieces gradually narrowing to 
the belt, with the skirts exceedingly full. 
This robe is worn over a very novel under 
dress of clear muslin or fine jaccunot. 
The body, skirt, and sleeves, are full of 
small tucks: the tops of the sleeves arc 
quite new, being melon-shaped, very large, 
and with little bows of the same tucked 
muslin at the divisions of the sleeves. 
Straight lower sleeves. All the tucks are 
in a horizontal direction. A ruehe of 
thre«id lace at tlic throat. Black satin 
ahoes. Gloves of pale blue kid. Ear¬ 
rings girandole-shaped, and bracelets of 
gold and white enanitd. The belt fawn- 
coloured satin and black cut velvet. 

Full Fvenino Dress (13-1.). — Dress 
of white orgundi, with a wreath of honey¬ 
suckle at the knees, of mingled painting 
and embroidery. The prevailing colours 
are green and gold: the space between 
the wreath and the hern is filled up with 
detached sprigs of honeysuckle. The 
beret sleeves t^uite new, and larger than 
have yet been seen, are formed of four 
or five pufts of organdie; satin bows edged 
with narrow blonde put between, and 
deep blonde elbow ruifles fail some way 
down the back of the arm. Corsage en 
cceur. Blonde chemisette, with narrow 
edging of blonde. Rounded epaulettes. 


The hair simply dressed in Madonna 
bands, with one low and another very 
high bow. On the crown of the head 
three ostrich feathers, bent in a spiral 
direction, which is very attractive and 
elegant, as may be seen by the plate: at 
the base of the feathers an aigrette star of 
blue enamel and gold; smaller stars of the- 
same as carring pendants and locket. 
Scarf of pale blue cachemire muslin, 
wrought in gold stars at the ends. Gold 
and blue enamelled fan. Long white kid 
gloves, and green satin shoes. Handker¬ 
chief worked with n border of diamond- 
shaped medallions. No comb is worn with 
this arrangement of the hair. 

Another Evening Dress. — Hair in 
curls, and a low and a high bow fastened 
witli an exceedingly high carved shell 
comb in the shape of a coronet. Dress 
of white cb.'ili, looped down in front of 
the corsage, to show the lace chemisette. 
Bwansdown boa. Gold necklace, and 
earrings of lozenges and drop [lendants. 

Opera Dress. —Hat, pink satin on the 
outside; melon-shaped crown divided 
with thread edging. Two sprigs of pink 
kalmia; the liningufwhite velvet,trimmed 
with green satin ribands of the new tint 
vert pr^ (meadow green). Rc'be of white 
gros d'hiver, fuld^ in the corsage ti lu 
Grccque, the folds edged with scallopped 
lace. Chemisette of Bedford or Honiton 
lace. White gauze scarf, rolled like a boa. 

At Home, Morning Dress. — Cap of 
several rows of worked tulle, in two 
unequal divisions, trimmed with pom¬ 
pons and fans of cut gauze riband, salmon 
shot with white h mil/e ra^es. The 
strings are whole. Morning dress of sal¬ 
mon-coloured bombazine; frill and 
round cape of clear muslin, with a knot 
at tile throat of the same riband as tfaut 
which ornaments the cap. 

Walking Dresses. — There is some 
novelty since last month in walking dress, 
for which we refer our readers to our 
plate, No. 137. 


^oittj^Ip Cj^ronttFe 

OF IMPORTANT EVENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

iT'is expected that the French Peerage old secretary; the Duke de Bassano, 
mil will be immediately passed into a law. Count Mathieu Dumas, the young Prince 
Thiitv*«x new peers nave been created of Moskwa, and several officers of Na- 
for.life, for the purpose of carrying this poleon’s staff! The foi du rccrutement 
cpastitutional measure. Amongst the lias been passed by the Chamber of De- 
l^ttinbeF are, Baron Cuvieiy Napoleon’s putles, M^btiarV at present engaged in di«* 
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cussing a law for the regulation of mili¬ 
tary promotions. The perpetual bauish- 
ment of the Bourbons has been decreed 
by a majority of 251 to C9; but the ca¬ 
pital penalty in the event of a return, h:vs 
been set aside by an amendment. The 
same exclusion, with the omission of the 
same penalty, is applied to the faniilv of 
Napoleon. 

The Paris papers of the 24th and 
25th lilts, contain accounts of some de¬ 
plorable disorders which had occurred 
at Lyons on the 20th and 21st. These 
scenes of riot and bloodshed had origi¬ 
nated in the distress of the woikmen ein- 
ployccl in the silk mniiiifaotnrcs of that 
city, and had no political object. The 
National Guard of the higher classes was 
called out to disperse the rioters, who, 
so far from yielding to the summons of 
the authorities to retire to their homes, 
fired upon the guard. A miniber of per¬ 
sons on both sides have been killed and 
wounded. 

The King of Holland appears still dis¬ 
inclined to accept the conditions imposed 
by the Conference. The Plenipotentia¬ 
ries of the Conference have recorded 
their determination to recognise Leujiold 
as King of the Belgians on the acceptation 
bj the latter of the twenty-four articles. 

On the 29Ui and 30tli October, the 
1,'ily of Bristol was the scene of uproar 
v 1 excitement, to an extent never 
before witnessed. On the 29tli, Sir (J. 
Wetherell (the Kccorder) and the magis¬ 
trates were closely besieged in the Man¬ 
sion House till 4i^’clock, when the mob 
commenced brewing in tlic doors and 
windows. At a quarter past six they had 
destroyed the lower story, and gutted the 
principal rooms; they then proceeded to 
break up the furniture, and were on the 
point of setting fire to the house when 
detachments of the Queen’s Guards and 
Hth Dragoons arrived in time to arrest 
the progress of the rioters. During this 
scene of devastation, the Recorder and the 
magistrates were in the back guarded by 
200 constables, and unable to escape, as 
there was no outlet behind. Sir Charles 
afterwards effected his retreat in di^giiise 
over the roof of the adjoining house, and 
escaped into a distant part of the city, 
whence he started in a chaise and four 
for Oxford; but his departure wgs not 
publicly known until twelve o’clock on 
the following day — Sunday. 

. At twelve o’clock at night aj^y of 
t1>e rioters proceeded to the Council- 


house, the windows of which they smashed 
to pieces. Meanwhile thccavalry charged, 
and by galloping through the streets suc¬ 
ceeded in dispersing the populace. On 
Sunday morning, the troops having Ixseu 
withdrawn, the mob recommenced their 
outrages. Some of them proceeded to 
the Bridewell for the purpose of rescuing 
the prisoners. Having accomplished this 
feat, they forthwith set fire to the build¬ 
ing. A stronger party directed their 
course to the New Gaol, into which they 
tiurced an entrance. The prisoners were 
then released, and the prison and the 
Government House fire<k 'I'he mob next 
attacked Gloucester County Prison, to 
which they-set fire, after liberating the 
nriboners. 'I'he Bishop’s Palace and the 
Mansion House were completely destroy¬ 
ed. By twelve o’clock on the following 
night, the whole mass, ii-om the Mansion 
House to the middle avenue, including the 
Custom llause, and all the back buildings 
in Little King Street, was in a blaze. , The 
soldiers, who had been sent out of the 
town, were remanded and ordered to 
clear the streets: the havoc that ensued 
was dreadful. 'I'he military were shortly 
afterwards withdrawn, and the streets 
chiefly manned by the inhabitants armed 
with staves. Thu killed and maimed ore 
said to amount to the number of 400 or 
500. The loss of property is estimated 
at not less than halt a itiillion of money. 
A court-martial has been held at Bristol, 
to enquire into the conduct of Colonel 
Brercton, who, it is stated by the magis¬ 
trates, neglected to act according to their 
instructions. 

At (rovenlry and Worcester, also, se¬ 
rious riots took place. 

Wc regret to say that incendiarism is 
increasing to an alarming extent through¬ 
out the country. Many of the provincial 
papers contain accounts of frightful out¬ 
rages of that description. Much yalu- 
able, property has been destroyed. 

The following may be enumerated as a 
few of the symptoms of ** reaction,” for 
which, according to the anti-reformers, the 
radicals, that is, nearly the whole popula¬ 
tion of Great Britain, must be prepared 
on the subject of “ the Bill— 

As the Marquis of Bute wgs rec^tly 
passing through Banbury, he was 
nised by the mob, who ipstantly 
charged a volley of ,stones at nisLotd'* 
ship’s carriage. Th.e effigy of tbarHiW*^ 
quis of Londonderry has oeen parad^ 
through the streets of Sunderland on a 
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pole, and burned in the High Street 
uinidst the groans and hisses of a nu- 
merous concourse of hpectators. At 
Sheerness most uf the urchins who have 
been accu^tometl to carry “Ciuv I'anx” 
on the 5th of November, substituted on 
the last occasion a bishop, H;)[)ropriHtely 
dressed with the mitre, surplice, &c. 
and one or two parties obtained a rich 
harvest of pence by constantly exclaim¬ 
ing, “ Pray remember the archbishop’* 
Their Graces the Bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry, and the Bishop of Wor¬ 
cester, have also been burnt in effigy. 
An individual dressed in a clergyman's 

own read a long proclamation of a 

umorous nature, over the effigy of the 
last-mentioned dignitary, and in the 
evening "the last dying speech and 
confession of a most notorious guy 
bishop,’* was cried all over the city. 
Several anti-reform lords recently passed 
through Carlisle, but having had a fore- 
taste^on their route through other towns 
of the " reaction,” which had taken 
place*^ respecting the " Bill,” the noble 
personages took the precaution of alight¬ 
ing from their carriages at the outskirts 
of the town, walked through it incog., 
and then awaited the arrival of their 
equipages at a respectable distance from 
the city. This, on a rainy day, be it 
observed, must have been a pleasing task. 

A number of workmen have been em¬ 
ployed by order of the Duke of Nor¬ 
thumberland in fixing outer shutters to 
the windows in front of his Grace’s 
mansion in the Strand. The mobility 
will thus for the future be effectually 
prevented from “ milling the glaze ” of 
Nohhumberland House. 

During the past month considerable 
excitement has been occasioned by an 
alleged case of " Burking,” sahl to have 
ttdien place on the person of a poor 
Italian boy, named Carlo Ferrari. The 
daily piqiers arc filled with minute details 
respecting this atrocious crime The sus¬ 
pected individuals underwent several ex¬ 
aminations at Dow Street Police Office, 
and have been fully committed to New- 
gMe for trial. 

The reports from Sunderland, with re¬ 
gard to the Cholera Cases, will scarcely fail 
to. produce at least one injurious result: 
tlglte vagueness and the absence of all de- 
iR.09t necessarily excite alarm, and 
d|^«^ue|it|y predisposition to the dis¬ 
ease. It is stated, that tli^ ordinary 


English Cholera has heretofore been ex¬ 
tremely prevalent in that town. The 
most rational opinion appears to be, that 
the danger is greatly exaggerated. In 
countries hitherto visited by the malady, 
it docs not appear that a large proportion 
of the population has been attacked. We 
must, in the present instance, admit 
the truth of the French proverb—A 
quelque chose malheur est bon. Two days 
after the Sunderland Cases had been 
made public, men were busily employed 
in clearing the drains in the vicinity of 
London. It cannot be too frequently 
urged, that if there is one preventive 
measure which, more powerfully than 
another, can avail to bar out the common 
enemy, that saving measure is cleanliness. 

Dr. Brown appears to think that the 
malignant form under which this terrific 
malady has lately a|'])cared, is the English 
modification of the pestilence by which 
Europe and Asia have been ravaged. 

The Momteur and other French pa¬ 
pers highly recommend the use of " Gir¬ 
dles of I lealth,” as preservatives against 
the cholera. The Baron I.iarrey, in his 
report to the Polish committee, also 
speaks of the invention in strong terms 
of recommendation. The girdles arc 
lined with ffanncl, which can be changed 
at pleasure, and are fastened to the waist 
by means of buckles or straps. They 
should be worn constantly next to the skin, 
and so fixed as not to interfere with the 
comfort or motions of the wearer. 'I'hey 
may be fastened either i^jt front or behind, 
as the extremities onghfltu meet. Great 
rare should be taken before leaving them 
oft'; previously to so doing, it would, 
perhaps, be advisable to consult a medi¬ 
cal man. 

An Italian professor, named Uccelli, 
who has practised the healing art in Rus¬ 
sia and the Crimea, has published a letter 
in Florence, stating, that by his peculiar 
application of the vapour bath, he has, 
on an average, cured ninety-two cholera 
patients out of a hundred. The Professor 
gravely adds, that the principal danger to 
be dreaded from the general adoption of 
his system is, that patients, while under 
the operation of his bath, may die of plea¬ 
sure// It is but just to add, that the 
officers of the Russian navy are, in gene¬ 
ral, warm partisans of the professor and 
his mode of cure. 

Parliament has been prorogued until 
the 6th of December. 
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A Milliner at a French Farm¬ 
house. — Bertin bad brought home a 
workwoman from Rheims, to make the 
dresses for Adolphinc; but the presence 
of such a fine lady as Mademoiselle Leon¬ 
ide, for so this imnortimt personage was 
called, contributeu not a little to intimi¬ 
date and disconcert his good Marie, for 
Mademoiselle had by no means accompa¬ 
nied the honest farmer with a good grace, 
notwithstanding that he had promised to 
pay all and even more than her demands. 
The moditlc evidently regarded Madame 
Bertin with an mr little short of mockery, 
although the good farmer’s wile made 
her a low reverence every time she ad¬ 
dressed her. 

"We cannot take Mademoiselle home 
to-night,” said Bertin to his wife, “ the 
pony will be too much tired; she must 
stay here till she has finished her work.” 

“ Ah! ” cried Mademoiselle Leonide, 
who stood at the looking-glass, adjusting 
her curls, " that will hasten my move¬ 
ments ; I must work with great expedi¬ 
tion to escape from this desert.” 

Meantime Madame Bertin surveyed 
her inmate with as much curiosity as if 
she had been the inhabitant of another 
pl-net, and thus solilocjuised: — " This 
Ma'lemoiselle Leonide is not pretty, to 
be iure; but she is very well made. 
What a high comb she has I what enor¬ 
mous sleeves I what a small waist! what 
a short petticoat! what a smart silk apron, 
but that is very sNbrt, too I and then her 
long gold earrings — and yet she is only 
a workwoman! Well, to be sure, she 
must earn a deal of money I” 

After dinner, Madame Bertin with as¬ 
tonishment watched the process of cutting 
out and fitting, which was carried on with 
almost magical ccleritj^. Presently she 
became a little more familiar, and ven¬ 
tured to question Mademoiselle on the 
subject of her pretty bonnet, her gown, 
her apron, and the rest of her finery; but 
Mademoiselle Leonide seldom conde¬ 
scended to reply in any other phrase than 
that so oracular from the lips of a French¬ 
woman —la mode.*' In iact, the 
handmaiden of fashion was too much ab¬ 
sorbed in her own important reflections, to 
waste words on so unsophisticated a mor¬ 
tal as Madame Bertin. , 

" This Bertin,” thought she, “ pay* well. 

VOL.iv. 


I shall now have money enough to buy a 
pretty shawl, and flowers for a charming 
cap. I .shall dance at the Trianon, where 
all my friends will be as jealous as furies. 
What happiness! I have a pretty little 
foot. 1 snall buy new prunella shoes. I 
shall new plait my gown, to give ray figure 
a more graceful tounnire, O, how many 
conmiests I shall make on Sunday!” — 
La Montagne dc Saint Li6, ou la Fermc 
Champenohe. 

Fighting in Balloons. — During the 
first French Revolution, men’s minds 
seemed elevated on stilts. As an instance 
of the theatrical and pragmatical mode 
in which all matters were conducted, we 
give the following anecdote:—Two men 
of science, who had quarrelled respecting 
the favours of an opera dancer, resolved 
on decidii^ their pretensions by single 
combat. To fight a duel in the common 
way would have been attended with little 
icldt: the rivals, therefore, agreed to^fight 
in balloons. Each, accompanied by his 
second, ascended his aerial car, and 
mounted into the fields of space, armed 
with blunderbusses, as pistols would have 
been but inefficient weapons. When both 
parties were elevated to the height of 
900 yards, the challenger fired incflec- 
tually; upon which the fire was returned 
by the challenged. The ball missed the 
mark, but pierced the balloon: a consc- 
mience which had been foreseen by nei¬ 
ther of the valiant champions. The next 
instant, the rent balloon descended so 
rapidly, that the challenger and his friend 
were dashed to pieces on a house-top. 
The victorious adversary immediately 
mounted aloft in grand style: and after 
many triumphant evolutions in the air, 
descended in safety with his second, about 
seven leagues from the spot of ascension. 

A Popular Monarch. —During the 
last celebration of the July revolution, at 
the king (Louis-Philippe) was leaving the 
Pantheon, in the Rue de Vaugirard, an 
unwashed artisan in his shirt sleeves, with 
a paper cap on his head, and holding in 
one hand a bottle of cocoa, and in the 
other a crockery cup, without salver or 
saucer, bustled up to the sovereign, and, 
having filled the cup, presented it for hit 
Majesty’s refreshment. The bevera^ was' 
accepted, and apparently drunk with m- 
treme pleasure, to the infinite delight ol 
, D D 
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the populace. The Due d’Orleans dis¬ 
played still greater tact: he seized the 
hottle, and raising it to his head, without 
any ceremony drank a hearty draught, 
which he seemed greatly to relish. The 
cx-emperor, Don Pedro, who was at the 
king’s side, although likewise a man of 
the-people, contemplated this scene with 
astonishment depicted in his counte¬ 
nance. 

At the windows of the Palais Royal 
were seen the princesses, in widows’ 
mourning, with long hlack crape veils, 
cambric weepers, and white handker¬ 
chiefs at their faces. Not satisfied with 
their numerous theatres, our volatile 
neighbours love to make life itself a grand 
theatrical representation, in which they 
dress, act, and speak with mclo-draniatic 
eflfect. 

A Present fob a Turk, — When the 
famous Sidi Mahmoud took leave of M. 
Sosthtne de Larochefoucault, who, under 
the government of Charles the Tenth, 
presided over the line arts, the learned 
Tur)c entered into a long culogium on the 
public museums, works of art, and thea¬ 
tres. “ If among these objects,” court¬ 
eously observed the minister, “ the pos¬ 
session of any thing in particular would 
give you pleasure, 1 will use nil my in¬ 
terest to ootain it for you.” — “ You arc 
very obliging,” replied Sidi Mahmoud; 
“ I will thank you to give me Mademoi¬ 
selle Leoutine Fay, as 1 should like to 
take her home with me.” 

Suppression of Nuisances,—" What 
do you wish to ask of the legislature?” 
demanded M, de Cloigny of an old pea¬ 
sant, deputed to lay before government 
some grievances of his bailiwick. " The 
suppression of pigeons, rabbits, and 
monks.”—" You nave classed the offend¬ 
ing parties ratlier oddly.” — “ Not at all. 
Monsieur: they all damage the crops. 
The first devour our peas, the second our 
herbage, and the third whole sheaves of 
com.” 

ANTiaOITY OF TlIS StBEF.T8 OF LoN- 
OON. — Aidermanbury, or Aldermanbo- 
rough. In the ancient street of this name, 
the citizens of the Saxon times had their 
Guildhall; and near it stood a royal pa¬ 
lace, built by King Athelstan, pronounced 
Adeistan. The buildings since erected on 
the site of the royal abode, are now called 
Addle Street; but its ancient name was 
King Adel Street. The names of most of 
the streets in the heart of the city are 


the remnants of the most remote anti¬ 
quity, which survive when tower, wall, and 
palace have vanished from the face of the 
earth: witness Tower Rovnl, the Barbi¬ 
can, Watling Street, Castle Baynard, &c. 

The Pig-faced Lady. Like the 
tale of the Wandering Jew, this story 
fades and revives about once every cen¬ 
tury. There are people in the world who 
believe in the reality of both. In 1640 
rumours respecting the existence of the 
pig-faced lady were universally prevalent, 
and the popular curiosity was fed with 
the publication of a quarto pamphlet, en¬ 
titled " The Hog-faced Gentlewoman, 
called Mrs. Tannakin Skinker, who was 
born at Wickham, a neuter townc between 
the Emperor and the Hollander, situate 
on the Rhine, and who can never recover 
her true shape till she be married. Also 
relating the cause how her mother came 
bewitched. With a wood-cut of the lady 
and her suitor.” A copy of this pamphlet 
was sold in 1816 for seven guineas. 

An onaccountaree Removal. — Be¬ 
tween Sutton and Hereford there was a 
piece of common land called the Wergin, 
on which had been, from time immemo¬ 
rial, two immense stones, one standing 
upright, and the other laid athwart. They 
had for many ages been considered marks 
to point out the property both of laml 
and water. One summer’s night, iii 1652, 
they moved from their places upwards of 
three hundred paces. None could tell 
how this was effected. It was attributed 
to infernal agency, as there was great tur¬ 
moil, and a long day’s labour with nine 
yoke of oxen, to bridg them into their 
places again. 

HArKNEY Coaches. — These are not 
called after the village of Hackney, as 
generally supposed, but from the French 
word haguenee, a common road horse. 

The Origin of Whist. —The game 
of whist was taken from a very old game 
called Trump. This game was after¬ 
wards altered, and called Ruff; and being 
further improved,settled into our modem 
Whist. The term ruff is still used at 
this game. ’ 

Discoveries. —A Parisian chemist an¬ 
nounces, that he has made a singular 
discovery of a preparation that will 
entirely obliterate all stains and marks 
with which some persons are disfigured 
from their births. Slight as riiis mis- 
. fortune seems, when compared with the 
vast catalogue of more painful afflictions 
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that often fall to the lot of humanity, yet 
individuals who have frightful stains over 
their faces, as that of port wine. d:c., have 
in reality as much of trial as their philo¬ 
sophy can well besjr: they will, therefore, 
be glad to hear that a remedy has been 
discovered for an ill which seems only 
i-kiii-deep. We are always happy to give 


publicity to any new discovery that pro¬ 
mises to be of general service, particularly 
to that gentler part of the creation to 
whom oiir labours are devoted. The dis¬ 
coverer of this grand secret states, that 
it was found out by a singular accident; 
and, moreover, professes tbe “ no cure no 
paj ” system. 




IIiHTirs — Sons- 

On Oct. 26. In York Terraco, the lady of 
Adam Duff, Esq. — Oct. 26. Mrs. Charles 
Pagliane, of Leicester Sqiiure»~ Oft. 2f). In 
Devonshire Place, the lady of Money lytgram, 
Esq. — Oct. 29. At the Grove, Tooting, the 
lady of Rees Young Thamas, Es«|. — Nov. 1. 
At 2G. Connaught Squive, the lion. Mrs. 
Stojifonl. — Oct. 28. In George Street, De- 
vonpurt, tlie lady of Captain Cole, of the 85tli 
King’s Light Infantry. — Nov. 8. Prema¬ 
turely, in Tavistock ^|uare, Mrs. inUimn 
Stiet/leld. — Oct. 17. The Countess Rosii, 
late Mademoiselle Sontag. — Nov. I i. In 
Palace Yard, Westminster, the lady of ij. 1Y. 
BbnU, Esq. of Enhain 1 louse, Hants. — 
At Brunswick Square, Brighton, the lady of 
J'Tederick Pibb, Esq. of twin sons.—Nov. 16. 
At the Grove, Ilighgate, Mrs. IV. T. Ahud. 

— Nov. 11. The lady of IV. H. Hoopi'r, Esq. 
c' Devonshire Place. — Nov. II. In Ilamil- 
to • Place, the lady of John Luboucherc, Esq. 

— Nov. 22. In Weymouth Street, tlk* lady 
of Robert T. Glynn, Esq. 

Biariis— Daughters. 

On Oct. 29. Tlie lady of Charles liischoff. 
Esq. of Torrington S<{uarc. — Oct. 29. In 
Tavistock Square, the lady of Thos. PhUljmlts, 
Esq. — Oct. .'JO. In Portinan Square, at the 
residence of the father, the lady of Captain 
C. Bulkeley, of the 2d Life Guards. — Nov. 
2. The lady of Samuel GirUUestone, jiin. Esq. 

— Nov. 15. At Streatimm, Mrs. Coster ,— 
Nov. 17. In Grosvenor Sriuarc, Lady Harriet 
Stapleton. — Nov. 16. At Beckenham Place, 
the wife of Lancelot Holland, Esq. — Nov. 
7. At Hampstead, the lady of Dr. Probyn. 

— Nov. l.q. In Grosvenor Square, the l^y 
of H. Rainbndge. —■ Nov. 20. The I.ady 
Emma Partman. — Nov. 23. At Hatfield, 
Herts, the wife of the Rev. Benjamin Peile. 

— Nov. 24. At Islington, Mrs. Robert 
Oldershaw. 

Maabiaoes. 

On Nov. 24. At St. John’s, Margate, 
George Gunmng, Esq. of Frieiidsbuiy, Kent, 


to Sarah Tuurmy, wulow of the late Sir 
Thomas Staines, K.C.B. of D<mt.de'Lion, in 
the same county. — Oct. 27. At Lewisliam, 
Mr. F. Ferguson Carnrons, of Grove Lime, 
Camberncli, to Mary, eldest dauglitcr of 
George OUeer, Esep of Blackhealli Hill, — 
Oct. 26. At Hastings, IViUium lieetson. 
Esq. of Wobiiin Place, Russell Stpiare, to 
Miss Sidney, of Hastings. — Oct. 29. At 
Ramsgate, IVilliatn Fmlerkk GoslUng, Esq. 
of Sussex Place, Regent’s Park, to Annie 
Sarah, eldest daughter of Major John JJenry 
Campbell, of Ramsgate. — Oct, 27. Mr. 
James Harrison^ jun. of Pentonville, to Eliza, 
youngest daughter of Mr. James Girling, of 
Little Bentley Lodge, Essex. — Oet. 29- By 
special licence, at Cliilliiiglee Park, the scat 
of the Earl of fVintertoa, WiUiam Linton, 
Esq. of Hampstead, Middlesex, to Jtdin 
Adclmi, only daughter of die Rev. T. E. 
Swellenham, Rector of Sweilenham, and niece 
to the Countess of JVinterton. — Oct. 29. At 
St. Philip’s Cliiircli, Liverpool, Henry Roscoe, 
Esq. of the Inner '1‘emple, Barrister at Law, 
to Maria, second daughter of Thos. Fletcher, 
Esq. of Liveniool.— Nov. IS. Wi'liam Henry 
Neseton, Esq. of Connaught Square, to Helen 
Anna, youngest daughter of James Taylor, 
Esf{. of Wiinpole Street. — At Paddington 
Church, by the Lord Bishop of Norwich, 
Edward William 'Trqffbrd, Esq. son of the 
late Sigisnond Trafford Southwell, Esq. of 
Wrexham Hall, Norfolk, to Louisa, daughter 
of Thoims Thistlethwayte, Esq. of ^uthwick 
Park, Hampshire. — Nov. 17. At St. Cle¬ 
ment Danes, S. IV. Durrani, Esq. to Mary, 
eldest daughter of the late John CoxweU, Esq. 
of Charlton Kings, Cheltenham.— Nov. 15. 
Captain Charles Ogle Streatjkld, Royal Eo- 
ginctirs, to Kate Elizabeth, eldest ilaughter Of 
the Rev. John Savite Og/e, of Kirkley, Pre¬ 
bendary of Durham. — Nov. 5, John, eldest 
son of James P. Murphy, Esq. to Agnas, 
second daughter of Mr. Alderman Seales, 
— Nov. 19. Francis Wordey, Esq. of (he 
Isle of Wight, to Margaret Frances, daughter 
of tbe Rev. George Henry Storie, e£ Tbamaa 
0 o 2 
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Ditton, Surrey. — Nov. 17. At St. Geor|$e’s, 
Hanover Square, Lieutenant W. T. Gr0tk, 
N.R.fto Louisa Catkerhte, daughter of die 
late Jo/in Griffith, Esq. of Argyll Street. 
Nov. 22. At St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
Benjamin Travers, Esq. of Bruton Street, 
Berkeley Square, to Mary Pouktt, youngest 
daughter of the late Colonel Stevens, of 
Discove House, Somersetshire. — Nov. 23. 
Daniel Dieson, Esq. of Wellington Road, 
Regent's Park, to Mrs. Margaret Row, of 
Dorset Square, — Nov. 21. At the Chapel 
of the Embassy in Paris, by. the Right 
Rev. Bishop Luscombe, James F. Palmer, 
Esq. of Golden Sejuare, Surgeon, to Isabella, 
youngest daughter of John Gunning, Esq. 
Inspector-General of Hospitals. 

Deaths. 

On Nov. 25. At Mile End, John Charring- 
ton. Esq. aged .31. — At his bouse in Wini- 
pole Street, Harry Tonnjereau, Esq. aged 84. 

— Nov. 24. At his Prebcndal House, at 
Winchester, the Re's.Richard Codchurn, B. D. 

— Nov. 23. At Richmond, jJnn, the lehct 
of John Berlhon, Esq. foniierly of Liston. 

— Nov. 22. At Great Murloiv, Bucks, Mrs. 
May ^Wright, aged 91. — Oct. 26’. Edward 
Palmer, Esq. of Clapham, aged 6'1. — Oct. 
26. At the house of her brother-in-law, the 
Rev. W. B. Charnjmeys, London Street, 
Fitzroy Square, Lady Mary Williams, relict 
of the late Sir Daniel Williams, of Stamford 
Hill. — Oct. 28. Frederick Cals, Esq. of 
30. Russell Square. — Oct. 31. At his bouse 
in Regent Square, Thomas Harrison, Esq. 
aged 70. —Nov. 1. After a few hours’ illness, 
Mary, wife of Captain John Fordyce Maples, 
R.N. C. B. of Kilburn Priory, Edge ware 
Road, aged 61. —At his house in Montagu 
Square, William Willis, Esq. late of Lombaitl 
Street, aged 86. — Nov. 5. At Abingdon 
Hall, Cambridgeshire, Lieutenant-Colonel 
G. E. Graham Ihsler Pigott, — .^nn, young¬ 
est daughter of Mr. Tomes, of Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. — Nov. 8. At her house in Woburn 
Place, Russell Sejnare. Jnn, relict of the 
late Wtlliam John Reeves, Esq. aged 67. — 
Nov. 13. At Streathaoi, Mrs. Powdl, aged 
92. — Nov. 16. Matilda, the youngest child 
of J. H. Booth, Esq. of Lansdowne Place, 
aged 2 years, 5 inonihs- —Nov. 18. Francis 
Jatie, infant daughter of J. L. Dampier, Esq, 
of Montagu Place. —Nov. 17. At Brighton, 
General Count Michdl Woronxow. — Nov. 
14. Catherine Jane, daughter of Wiilian^ and 
Jane Emmett, of Grafton Street, Fitzroy 


Square, aged 27. — Nov. 7, At Antwerp, of 
apoplexy, aged 56, Abraham Ederman, Esq. 
K.O.H., His Britannic Majesty’s Consul- 
General for the Kingdom of Hanover, and 
Counsel for the Grand Duke of Mecklen¬ 
burg Schwerin, and Agent for Lloyd’s.— 
Nov. 7. In Clifibrd Street, Lieutenant-Co¬ 
lonel R. Rochfort, of Brett well House, late 
His Majesty’s Consul-General at East Fries¬ 
land. — Oct 28. At Barcelona, after a few 
days' illness, Thomas Cowley, Esq. of the 
Inner Temple. — Nov. 20. At his house in 
Gloucester Terrace, Regent’s Park, JoAn 
Tylstan Pares, Esq.— Nov. 21. In Portman 
Square, Louisa, wife of Captain Charles 
Sulkeley, of the 2d Regiment of Life Guards. 

— Nov. 22. Lavra, wife of Charles Deacon, 
Esq. of Weymouth .Street, Portland Place. 

— At his scat, Lesllingstonc Castle, Kent, 
Sir Thomas Dyke, Bart. aged68.—Nov. 21. 
Richard Moarhy, Esq. of Macclesfield Street, 
Soho, aged 84. — At his residence, at Hare 
Hatch, Berks, in the 74th year of his age. 
Sir George Sowley Holroyd, Knight, late one 
of the Judges of His Majesty’s Court of 
King’s Bench. — Nov. 19. At his residence 
at Turiiham Green, Sir John IHtUtorn, Knt. 
of Kingwood House, in the Isle of Wight, 
aged 89. — Nov. 21. Selina, second daughter 
of Dr. Bompas of Fish Ponds, near Bristol, 
aged 16. — Nov. 22. At the house of the 
Rev. Robert Gs-eam, Spring Grove Lodge, 
Richmond, Surrey, Slingsby James, eldest son 
of Slingslty Duncombe, Esq. of Langford 
House, Nottingham, a|;cd 14. — Oct. 14. 
Elizabeth, wife of Morru Lievesley, of Mus- 
wcll Hill, Esq. — Oct. 14. At Tavistock 
Place, Margaret, relict of Henry MUtan, 
Esq. late of Enfield, aged 63. — Oct. 13. 
At the Vicarage, Windsor, Catherine, relict 
of the late Rev. Isaac Gosset, D. D. aged 84. 

— Oct. 9. Suddenly Mary Anne, wife of 

Daniel Gosset, Esq. of Leicester. — Ocfc 14. 
At Underbill, Barnet, Aeanc Fitssgeredd, Esq. 
a Bencher of the Inner Temple, ag^ 84. 
—Oct. 14. Suddenly, Thomtu Harvey, 

Esq. of Ilillden House, near Tunbridge, 
aged 70. — Oct. 4. At Kenilworth, EHza 
Mary, daughter of tlie Hon. C. S. CUffbrd. 

— Oct. 13. Mrs. While, relict of the late 
Henry White, Esq. of lansdowne Crescent, 
Bath. — May 23. On his passage from In^a, 
Lieutenant-Colonel WiUiam Mlson, of the 
31st Regiment of Bengal Native Infantry, 
aged 47. — Nov. 4. At Southwold, greatly 
regretted by his family and friends, Robert 
Wales, Esq. 
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Bond, 177 

Drummond, 64 

Jones, 292 
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Bosanquet, 173 

Durrant, 344 

Joy, 292 

Pringle, 120 

Boyer, 173 

Dyemock, 120 

Keighly, 177 

Rawlinson, 64 

Broughton, 120 

Ellis, 64 

Kelson, 236 

Rees, 64 

Browne, 64 

Farlec, 236 

Keppel, 177 

Ridsdale, 235 

Browne, 64 

Fitzgibbon, 178 

Knatchbull, 64 

Robinson, 236 

Buckly, 236 

Franklyn, 120 

Linton, 343 

Roscoe, 120 

Buller, 291 

Gilbert, 291 

Lumley, 236 

Roscoe, 343 

Bullock, 178 

Glenning, 343 

Mackenzie, 235 

Russell, 64 

Carnrous, 343 

Glyn, 64 

May, 292 

Russell, 291 ■ 

ClilFord, 78 

Gostling, 343 

Meyn, 120 . 

Sallen, 177 

Clowes, 291 
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Miles, 292 

Satan, 178 

Collins, 120 

Grovesnor, 293 

Mitchell, 178 

' Seymour, 120 
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Sonetto to Paganini. Aug. 20th.. 

We arc much annoyed at finding our excludve property, and with which we have ntvey- 
parted, viz. a design for a new street from Waterloo Bridge to the British Museum, which 
we published in the Lady’s Magazine of last year, actmllif made nse of by another 
publication, uithout our knoxdedge. We are satisfied the plate is our own ; the design from 
W^oich we took it was also original. For the present we content ourselves with saying that 
'Jie plate was delivered, with other property connected with the work, into the especial 
custody of Mr. George GIcnny of No. 5. Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, well known 
as the Secretary of the Royal Union Pension Fund, fkc. Ac. &c., which receives money to 
grant annuities, &c. &c. Ac. As wc have not had any explanation from the proprietors, 
or from Mr. Sams tlie publisher, in what manner tlie plate in question came into their 
possession, wc must presume the plate has been stolen from the liouse of the Institution in 
which Mr. GIcnny resides, and where last week a member of the committee had occasion 
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Aware of the circumstances alluded to, the Proprietors of the' work must be more 
circumspect in future witli whom they have dealings. If they could thus ignarardly get 
hold of our contributors, our matter, and our plates, why then to be sure they might be dan - 
gerous rivals. But an Editor ought to have his eyes about him, and be something more 
Uian a novice, to enable him to guard against such frauds. Not long ago we had one of the 
plates of the annuals, which was published years back, offered to us perhaps in a similar 
manner as a new plate, though perhaps honestly come by; and but for qtirit of forbear¬ 
ance, on our parts pardonable, we would have prevented the oflcndcr from playing such 
tricks in future. 

When we have the opportunity of seeing Mr. George GIcnny, we will enquire to whom 
he intrusts tlie key when he is absent, and in tlie mean time wc beg the new police to kiH>p 
a sharp look out upon persons frequenting the premises. 

“Britannia’s Wreath,” published in our last Number, was by mistake attributed to 
Miss Agnes Strickland. 

Communications have been received from I. J. and W. H-h. 

Tlie translation from Schiller is intended for early insehion. 

A communication for £. L. . .r is left at our Publisher's, 112. Fetter Lane; as also an 

answer to G. B. relatiVe to the drawing. 

Our correspondents will be pleased in future to direct all letters, &c. to 112. Fetter Lane. 






